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The Library Honors lts Benefactors 


N the morning of November 13th, The New York Public Library held 

a public ceremony in the Fifth Avenue Lobby of its Central Building 

to honor its benefactors of the past 104 years. Three pylons in the Lobby, 

upon which had been carved! the names of fifty-seven major benefactors, 

were unveiled. The occasion also marked the opening of the 1952-53 appeal 

for funds to help the Library meet its current operating expenses. 

Henry Bruére, Vice-President of the Library and Chairman of this year's 

appeal, presided. The speakers were the Honorable Robert Moses, Com- 

missioner of Parks of the City of New York, and Ralph A. Beals, Director of 
the Library. The proceedings follow. 


MR. BRUERE: Mr. Beals, Mr. Moses, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


. We are very grateful to you for coming here this morning and joining with 

us in our doing small honor to a list of benefactors of the Library who have 
done great honor to the City by making this institution possible. It is not 
generally known that the Public Library is public principally in name and 
in use. The building in which we are meeting today was provided by the 
City of New York and stands in a public park. presided over by our dis- 
tinguished speaker of this morning, but the books in the Library and the 
other treasures have been gathered over the years as a result of benefactions 
of citizens of this great city, 

The Library originally resulted from a consolidation of three foundations, 
two already established as libraries existing in the City of New "York and 
a contract with the City to provide this building which after a number of' 
years so materialized, and an agreement to support the Library to the extent 


1 Design by Edgar I. Williams, architect; carving by James Cullo and Son Marble Company, Inc. 
[3] 
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of maintaining the building. These benefactors whose names we honor this 
morning and thousands of others of generosity, too numerous to engrave on 
these stones, have made it possible for this collection to exist and have created 
an endowment from whose income the Library here at Forty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue is maintained. We are beginning today, in consequence 
of our greater needs to serve a greater public and greater demand and higher 
cost, a campaign to raise $400,000, if we can, to supply the deficiency in the 
income received from our endowment and the relatively small grant for this 
Library received from the State of New York. s 

We are honored this morning to have as our unveiler of these graven tablets, 
the distinguished Park Commissioner of the City of New York, a man who 
holds many positions, but in this connection is our landlord, Mr. Robert 
Moses, and I am delighted to call upon him to say a few words to us and to 
pull the cord to reveal these graven names. Commissioner Moses. 


MR. MOSES: Mr. Bruére, Mr. Beals, Mr. Redmond, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I appear here in a more or less humble capacity — as the Custodian of 
Bryant Park where stood within the memory of many of us the dismal 
Egyptian pile known as the City Reservoir. The New York Public Library 
is still a reservoir, but one of a very different kind, a central storehouse from 
which knowledge flows freely through arteries which feed and vivify the 
entire community. Here again we find proof that in spite of a stupid and 
punitive tax system, which at once discourages both initiative and generosity, 
the springs of private giving have not yet run dry. 

Here is a university without enrolled and regimented students, without a 
large faculty, without convocations, degrees and other academic trappings, 
and yet in the broadest and best sense a center of higher learning. This is 
justly one of our most famous landmarks, as the Library at Alexandria was 
the Eighth Wonder of the ancient world. The destruction of this storehouse 
would be a universal calamity as tragic as that which, in Alexandria, cut us 
off from much of the early biography of mankind. 

We celebrate today a long record of fruitful partnership between the City 
and your Trustees. Trustees, like books, may become musty and public 
officials petty, unimaginative and indifferent. The answer seems to be limited 
private management on public property. 

When it comes to finances, nothing impresses officials, the press and the 
men in the street quite as much as willingness on the part of trustees to 
pass the plate for private offerings. Your gifts and your wisdom, if steadily 
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maintained and augmented, will preserve the guarantee of a free press and 
the right to print and circulate without political interference. 

A great Latin poet once boasted that in his works he had built a monument 
more enduring than bronze. This is precisely what the patrons of The New 
York Public Library have done for over a century. Their names are cut in 
stone, but their lasting monument is this living institution. 


[Commissioner Moses then unveiled the pylons.] 


MR. BRUERE: Thank you, Commissioner. 1 now have the great pleasure 
of presenting to you the Director of the Library, who inspires it, guides it, 
leads its magnificent staff and by each day's determination, makes it of 
greater use to the great public of the City of New York. Mr. Ralph Beals, 
Director of The New York Public Library. 


MR. BEALS: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Commissioner, Distinguished Guests, and 
Friends of the Library: 


During the late twenties and early thirties I was in this building nearly 
every day, but as a reader. After a decade of use I came to know this Library 
about as well as a member of the reading public is likely to know it. Through- 
out that time, it never occurred to me that The New York Public Library, 
though "public" in the freedom with which it could be used, was not also 
"public" in the sense of full support. 

When six years ago, I became formally and officially identified with this 
institution, I found that things were somewhat otherwise than I had sup- 
posed. As slowly I became acquainted with a fascinating but largely unknown 
and unwritten chapter in the history of American philanthrophy, 1 began 
to wonder whether we as Trustees were justified in withholding some form 
of public acknowledgment and appreciation from this company of bene- . 
factors who had so modestly contributed their books and gifts to the advance- 
ment of light and learning. I was pleased to discover that this concern was 
shared by the Board of Trustees. So it is today that we add to the great and 
true inscription at the top of this pylon, "The City of New York has erected 
this building to be maintained forever as a free library for the use of the 
people," a symbolic list of donors who have added to the City's building the 
Library which it houses. The largest gift commemorated on this list is that 
of Payne Whitney which accounts for upwards of one quarter of the institu- 
tion's present endowment. The smallest gift is not a matter of record, but 
there are literally thousands of them, one of which I will cite but briefly. 
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Not long ago a young lad from New Jersey came to the Library with a 
problem which vexed him considerably. When he got home he sent me a 
most interesting and 1 think symbolic letter. He wrote, “I was delighted 
to find the answer to my question in the Library. 1 understand you haven't 
much money. Neither have L but here is a quarter which 1 hope you can use.” 
— These small gifts, although their cumulative total is large, cannot be named 
among those we honor today. In the list carved on the pylons are recorded 
the donors of large gifts to both departments of the Library — the Reference 
Department, which is a continuation of the Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foun- 
dations, and the Circulation Department, which was added to the Library 
by agreement with the City following an Agreement of Consolidation be- 
tween The New York Public Library and the New York Free Circulating 
Library in January, 1901. The Circulation Department was greatly expanded. 
some months later by Andrew Carnegie's gift of $5,200,000, for branch library 
buildings throughout the city. 

Other gifts to the Circulation Department include those of Catherine W. 
Bruce for the George Bruce Branch; Charles H. Contoit, to the New York 
Free Circulating Library; J. Hood Wright to the Washington Heights Branch; 
and Ezekiel J. Donnell for a memorial library which we hope will soon be 
under construction on Fifty-third Street. 

The eaxliest gift to the libraries which now form the Reference Depart- 
ment was that of the first John Jacob Astor who in 1848 established the Astor 
Library by will. Mr. Astor's contribution was not in money alone since before 
his death he had engaged Joseph G. Cogswell to begin the collection of a 
reference library in this country and abroad. Mr. Astor's donations were con- 
tinued generously by his son, William Backhouse Astor, and his grandson, 
also John Jacob Astor. Each of these, in addition to money in sums im- 
pressively large, gave books, manuscripts and real estate. In our own day, 
the Vincent Astor Foundation carries on the family tradition. 

The second component of The New York Public Library was the Lenox 
Library, founded in 1870 by James Lenox, by the gift to the public of his great 
private collection. The Astor Library had been created "for the advancement 
of useful knowledge.” Mr. Lenox's library was “dedicated to history, literature 
and fine arts.” To it we owe the foundations of our collections of Americana, 
the Bible and much of English literature. Mr. Lenox's gifts were continued 
by members of his family, including Henrietta Lenox and Alexander 
Maitland. Other gifts were made to the Lenox Library before consolidation 
by Alexander Hamilton and Mrs. Robert L. Stuart. 
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The Tilden Trust was created in 1886 by Samuel Jones Tilden "to serve 
the interests of science and popular education.” Mr. Tilden's will, his personal 
library and eventually one-third of his estate became a trust fund for the 
establishment of a public reading room. | 

In 1895 there were, therefore, three separate private foundations concerned 
with library service to the people of the City of New York. Trustees of the 
Astor Library, the Lenox and the Tilden Trust in 1895 agreed upon terms 
of consolidation by which The New York Public Library was created to carry 
on the purposes of the three foundations, namely, "the advancement of useful 
knowledge," "history, literature and fine arts," "to serve the interests of 
science and popular education." 

At the time of consolidation, the Astor Library was on Astor Place; the 
Lenox Library far uptown at Seventieth Street and Fifth Avenue; and the 
Tilden Trust had no building. Neither of the buildings was adequate to meet 
the needs of the new library or to provide for its expanding collections and 
services. The City generously agreed to supply a building on City land — 
the building in which we meet today. 

This action by the City is commemorated at the top of the first pylon. The 
names tliat follow record gifts of both money and materials. Among the 
latter are the collections of manuscripts, books and pamphlets, chiefly Ameri- 
can, given by Paul Leicester Ford and Worthington C. Ford. The first 
extensive collection to be formed in this country of French prints of the 
nineteenth century was given by Samuel P. Avery. A famous portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin by Duplessis was the gift of John Bigelow. 

Other gifts, principally of material, include those of Amos F. Eno, a large 
and varied collection of New York City views; Margaret Wolfe Duyckinck, 
a rich collection of letters and manuscripts by and about Hawthorne, Poe, 
Longfellow, Lowell and other distinguished figures in the literature of the 
nineteenth century; George F. Baker, early American newspapers and other 
Americana, including one of the three surviving copies of the Paris printing 
of the Columbus letter; Benjamin K. Miller, a virtually complete collection 
of United States postage stamps; I. N. Phelps Stokes, early views of American 
cities; Edward G. Kennedy, prints; and Lucius Wilmerding whose many gifts 
included óne of the two original manuscripts of the Olive Branch Petition. 

Extraordinary gifts of books and endowment have come from William 
Augustus Spencer and Albert A. Berg. Dr. Berg's gifts, made in memory of 
his brother, Dr. Henry W. Berg, were supplemented by a generous con- 
tribution by Owen D. Young. 
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Mary Anna Palmer Draper, whose long interest in Library affairs resulted 
in many gifts, included among them a fund to provide for members of the 
staff who might become ill or disabled. Helen Hastings, the widow of Thomas 
Hastings, one of the architects of the building, left funds to continue her 
husbands interest. 

The contributions of time and thought and leadership made by the 
Trustees seldom attract public attention, although without them the Library 
could not have attained its present stature. In addition to their trusteeship, 
many members of the Board have also made large donations. Among these 
are John Stewart Kennedy, John L. Cadwalader, Oliver H. Payne, Jacob H. 
Schiff, William Sloane, Lewis Cass Ledyard and Morris Hadley. 

Some of the Trustees families have joined them in making generous gifts. 
Our benefactors include Edward S. Harkness, his mother Anna M. Harkness, 
and his wife, Mary S. Harkness; George Arents, his mother, Annie A. Arents, 
and his nephew, George Arents Humphreys; Carl H. Pforzheimer and his 
wife, Lily O. Pforzheimer. 

Not all of our gifts have come from Trustees, their families or other persons 
closely associated with the Library and its work. Many citizens have included 
the Library among the institutions to whom they have given public spirited 
support. Among these are Margaret Olivia Sage, Harriette M. Arnold, William 
Nelson Cromwell, Thomas W. Lamont, Mary C. Thompson, and H. Sylvia 
A. H. G. Wilks. 

The Library's affairs seem to move in a cycle. About once in a generation 
some crisis arises. It was met in 1895 by the consolidation of the three foun- 
dations. In 1922-23, when the Library was in serious financial straits, it was 
generously assisted by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Today, we have to combat the 
pressures of inflation and have diligently sought funds for current purposes 
in addition to endowment income. We have been nobly helped by gifts 
from individuals, firms and foundations including the James Foundation, the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The importance of this list of benefactors is not the amount or size of any 
gift here commemorated, but the collective value of the gifts of these and 
many others now numbered in the thousands whose money and books have 
built an institution in which a great part of the world’s knowledge is con- 
centrated. 

This knowledge is offered freely and without let. Its use is measured only 
by individual capacity and need. There are upwards of three and one-half 
million books, and further evidences of man's experiences, thought, inspira- 
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tion, are recorded in millions of pieces from clay tablets to current pictures. 
We add to this record every day, gathering publications from every con- 
tinent. The daily use of this material is abundant testimony to its value. 

On this occasion 1 have the honor to represent the Trustees and staff of 
the Library in acknowledging thus publicly, our profound thanks to these 
and many other noble men and women whose faith and generosity caused 
them to found and support in this building erected by the City of New York, 
a great Library to be maintained forever for the free use of all the people. 


MR. BRUERE: Our proceedings are about to close, and it occurs to me, 
Mr. Beals, that it might be a very desirable thing to do, to set up a book — 
a golden book of small gifts — for thousands who have contributed, whose 
names do not here appear, have truly made possible the continuance of this 
Library. 

Today we are starting a campaign. We have invoked the help of business 
men. We are now to ask the public for assistance, and all of you who are 
here today can be of great help; and I appoint you, as Chairman of that 
Committee, ex-officio members of our campaign. I thank you very much 
for coming here today; and, unless the Director has other instructions, the 
meeting is now adjourned. 


Some Letters from W. B. Yeats to John O’Leary 
and His Sister 


From Originals in the Berg Collection 


Edited by ALLAN WADE 


ds” Ye 
“Beautiful lofty things: O'Leary's noble head...” 


T was, perhaps, no accident that Yeats, in a poem published less than a 

year before his death, thought first of John O'Leary as his memory brought 
to mind all the Olympians he had known, for the old Nationalist had been 
a good friend to him in his early manhood, and his precepts and example 
a lasting influence. 

John O'Leary was born at Tipperary in 1830. He entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, and had intended to become a barrister, but finding that this would 
necessitate an oath of allegiance to the English Crown, he turned to the 
study of medicine. Becoming a leading member of the Fenian organization, 
he was arrested in 1865, chiefly on account of his writings in the Irish People, 
tried, condemned, and sentenced to twenty years imprisonment. After serv- 
ing five years of his sentence, mostly in Portland prison, he was released on 
condition that he did not return to Ireland for fifteen years. These years he 
spent in Paris, where he is said at one time to have shared lodgings with 
Whistler and George du Maurier; and in 1885, as soon as he was free to do 
so, he returned to Ireland. His sister, Ellen O’Leary, his junior by one year, 
had also contributed to the Irish People but had escaped arrest, and con- 
tinued to live at Tipperary, awaiting her brothers return. Together they 
set up house in Dublin, where O'Leary lived quietly, surrounding himself 
with books and giving his support to the Nationalist movements of the time. 

Yeats met him first at the Contemporary Club and soon became one of his 
most devoted disciples. Among these were T. W. Rolleston and Douglas 
Hyde, Katharine Tynan and Rose Kavanagh, all writers of poetry. In his 
Autobiographies Yeats recounts how he attended meetings and debates at 
a Young Ireland Society and learned to overcome his shyness by speaking 
in public. ^From these debates," he writes, "from O'Leary's conversation, 


Copyright by GEoRGIE YEATS. 
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and from the Irish books he lent or gave me has come all I have set my hand 
to since.” | 

Before 1887, when his father took the family to live in London, Yeats had 
only published some few poems and even fewer essays in the Dublin Uni- 
versity Review, the Irish Monthly and the Irish Fireside, and it is unlikely 
that he had been paid for his work. At about the same date a small weekly 
paper, The Gael, was founded; this was the organ of the Gaelic Athletic 
Association, of which O'Leary was one of the Patrons, and the literary de- 
partment of the paper was more or less in his control. Here he printed work 
by Yeats and others of his disciples. ( Unfortunately no copies of the paper 
are, at present, known to have survived.) Plans were also made for the 
publication of a small volume, Poems and Ballads of Young Ireland, decision 
as to its contents being apparently left to O’Leary’s judgment, the cost of 
production shared among the contributors, and the work of dealing with 
the publisher undertaken by Katharine Tynan. Yeats sent poems and sug- 
gestions from London; 275 copies were sold of the first issue (1888) and 
Yeats's share of the loss came to less than ten shillings. More profitable was the 
introduction O'Leary gave him to John Boyle O'Reilly, editor and part pro- 
prietor of the Boston Pilot; this resulted in a series of letters, under the title, 
"The Celt in London," to the paper, for which he was paid at the rate of £1 
a column; these were rescued and reprinted by Horace Reynolds in the 
volume, Letters to the New Island, in 1984. 

In 1888 and 1889 Yeats began slowly to earn a little money by journalism 
and by compiling for the publisher Walter Scott a couple of volumes of Irish 
stories. Now and later he was constantly impecunious, and O'Leary was 
always ready to advance him small sums of money which, as his letters show, 
were always scrupulously repaid as he received the payments due to him 
from editors. It seems probable, though not certain, that the idea of bringing 
out his first collection of poems, The Wanderings of Oisin, by subscription 
was a suggestion of O'Leary's; certainly he secured a great number of the 
subscribers. Writing to Father Matthew Russell, editor of the Irish Monthly, 
in March, 1888, Yeats reports, “O'Leary has just sent me a lot of names 
including Justin MacCarthy, Stopford Brooke, Javan [sic] Duffy. He has 
worked wonderfully for me, indeed 1 could not have managed without him.” 
Five hundred copies of the book were printed, it was published in January, 
1889, and in a couple of years about 400 copies had been disposed of. It 
seems doubtful if Yeats can have received anything but advertisement 
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from the publication, for, at the end of 1891 or the beginning of 1892, he 
wrote to O'Leary that the publishers were pressing him for a small sum of 
money still owing to them, and asked for the loan of £2-10/- so that the 
remainder of the edition could be transferred to another publisher, Fisher 
Unwin. O Leary sent the money, and the transfer was arranged. 

In October, 1889, Ellen O'Leary died in Cork while her brother was on a 
visit to Paris. He hurried back to London and came to see Yeats at the house 
in Bedford Park. "The light of my life has gone out," he had written, and 
said no more. Yeats, knowing no details, offered such sympathy as he could. 
A small volume of Miss O'Leary's poems was in preparation, and O'Leary 
brought Yeats the proof-sheets, saying she had wished him to correct them. 
This no doubt he did, and when Lays of Country, Home and. Friends was 
published in Dublin by Sealy, Bryers & Walker he reviewed it sympathetically 
in the Boston Pilot of April 18, 1891. The next year he contributed a short 
essay on Ellen O'Leary's work to a selection of her poems in A. H. Miles's 
Poets and Poems of the Century. 

John O'Leary lived on till 1907. In 1896 he published Recollections of 
Fenians and Fenianism, a book which had been long in preparation. It 
proved somewhat disappointing, and when Yeats reviewed it in The Book- 
man of February, 1897, he devoted most of his space to an account of O'Leary 
and his influence. With him that influence remained powerful; in his writings 
and his letters O'Leary's words and opinions appear again and again: in 
Yeats's thoughts O'Leary was ever the symbol of Romantic Ireland. 

There are two fine portraits of John O'Leary by J. B. Yeats in the Irish 
National Gallery; a half-tone reproduction of one of them appears in Letters 
of J. B. Yeats, 1946; while a photograph of the bust by Oliver Shephard, 
R.H.A., in the Dublin Municipal Gallery appears in Joseph Hone's biography 
of Yeats, published in 1940. 

The eleven letters now printed, with the consent of Mrs. Yeats, form part 
of the Berg Collection* in The New York Public Library. They are all in 
Yeats's difficult handwriting. Four of them, here numbered 1, 11, VI and x, 
were printed without permission and not always accurately transcribed or 
dated, by the late Dr. J. S. Crone in The Irish Book Lover, November, 1940. 
The letters are given here as Yeats wrote them, with his occasional mistakes 
in spelling and somewhat erratic punctuation. 


* The Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection. 
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I 
8 Blenheim Road 
Bedford Park 
Turnham Green 


My dear Mr. O'Leary Oct 8 [1888] 


I quite let the acknowledgement of those forms and checks slip out of 
my mind.? Your letter today for the first time brought them to memory. I 
suppose they were crowded. into forgetfulness by the telegrams wherewith 
Walter Scott's printer was pelting me at the time — however that matter 
is over and the book out, I send this post or next a copy to Miss O’Leary.? 
I brought “forms” to Keegan Paul and one of the checks. The one pound 
check I had to borrow for a few days but will send amount to Keegan Paul 
tomorrow or next day when paid for Folk Tales book. Rhys (editor of Camelot 
Classics) is much delighted with Folk Tale book: says it is one of the half 
dozen books of his series he is proud of. 

The Article on Allingham is all you say most likely as well as much mis- 
printed.* I find it hard not to think of somebody like Sparling* when writing 
prose and writing at them. I have some notion of doing Todhunter for Provi- 
dence Journal? also Proffessor Rhys” (not Camelot Rhys) book on ancient 
religion.” My novel or novelette draws to a close. The first draft is complete. 
It is all about a curate and a young man from the country. The difficulty is 
to keep the characters from turning into eastern symbolic monsters of some 
sort which would be a curious thing to happen to a curate and a young man 
from the country.? 

There is little news. Charles Johnston? is gone to Russia to get married 
to Madame Blavasky's neice who is pretty and simple. Madame Blavatsky 
and her sister (the girl's mother) do not much like it. The sister weeps & 
Madame covers them with lambent railery. She likes Johnston very much 
but then he was intended for a Mahatma. The lodge Blavatsky despairs. He 
is the last failure. Only one member of the lodge is happy a young lady who 
turned up her eyes and said "oh that beautiful young man. How wicked of 
Theosophy to try and prevent people from falling in love.” 1° 

We are all well. I am writing to Miss O’Leary. 


Yours very sincerely 
W B Years 


Keegan Paul cannot make out enclosed three forms no more can I. I send 
them in hopes you will remember the names. 
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II 
3 Blenheim Road 
Bedford Park 
Chiswick 
My dear Miss O'Leary Feb 8rd 11889] 

You will see by my letter to Mr. O'Leary that I still hold to “cincture” and 
“tincture” and have invoked Webster on my side H Words are always getting 
conventionalized to some secondary meaning. It is one of the works of poetry 
to take the truants in custody and bring them back to their right senses. 
Poets are the policemen of language they are always arresting those old 
reprobates the words. “Tincture” is such an old fellow he ought to know 
better than to have hidden in a medicine bottle for so long. 

You ask me what is the meaning of “She who dwelt among the Syca- 
mores. ’* She is the spirit of quiet. The poem means that those who in youth 
and childhood wander alone in woods and in wild places, ever after carry 
in their hearts a secret well of quietness and that they always long for rest 
and to get away from the noise and rumour of the world. 

Here is a little poem written last night with something of the same feeling. 
It is not very good but then you know the youngest is always the best loved — 
hence I quote it 


Come and dream of kings and kingdoms, ` 
Cooking chestnuts on the bars; 

Round us the white roads are endless, 
Mournful under mournful stars. 


Whisper or we too may sadden — 
Round us herds of shadows steal; 
Care not if beyond the shadows 
Passes Fortune’s flying wheel. 


Kingdoms falling, Kingdoms rising, 
Bowing servants, plumed wars, 
Weigh them in an hour of dreaming 
Cooking chestnuts on the bars. 


Did I tell you how much 1 admire Miss Gonne? ** She will make many 
converts to her political belief. If she said the world was flat or the moon an 
old caubeen ** tossed up into the sky I would be proud to be of her party. 
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I am very sorry to hear how ill you have been lately. You need not trouble 
to answer this. 1 will write shortly at greater length 


Yours always 


W B Yeats 


3 Blenheim Road 
Bedford Park 
Chiswick 
Dear Mr. O'Leary May 7 [1889] 

I should have thanked you before for the Carleton's!9 but the day I got 
them I started for Oxford and only returned the day before yesterday. Down 
there I had no time to write letters at all, what with copying out in the Bodlean 
all day *” and dining with dull college dons — friends of York Powell *8 with 
whom 1 stoped or regular dinners at commons — in the evening. Met one 
or two people of interest however. A student on the ground floor had got 
my book — he was of interest of course — they have it too, in the Oxford 
Union. 

I have started reading Carleton's “Miser” !? and will write to the Coffeys *° 
- about what Carleton's they have as soon as I hear of their return to Dublin. 
My father will ask the Butts about him. They or their father knew him well 
of course.?! 

I have been busy with Blake.* You complain about the mysticism. It has 
enabled me to make out Blake's prophetic books at any rate. My book on 
him will I believe clear up that riddle for ever. No one will call him mad 
again. I have evidence by the way to show that he was of Irish extraction — 
his grandfather was an O'Neal who changed his name for political reasons. 
Ireland takes a most important place in his mystical system. 

You need not be afraid of my going in for mesmerism. It interests me but 
slightly. No fear of Madame Blavatsky drawing me into such matters — 
she is very much against them € hates spiritualism vehemently — says 
mediumship and insanity are the same thing. 

By the way there has been a stir lately among the faithful. Madame Bla- 
vatsky expelled Mrs. Cook (Mabel Collins??) a most prominent theosophist 
writer and daughter of Mortimer Collins, and expelled also the president 
of the lodge, for flirtation; and expelled an American lady for gossiping about 
them. Madame Blavatsky is in great spirits she is puxring and hiding her 
claws as though she never clawed anybody. She is always happy when she 
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has found a Theosophist out and clawed him. She thinks she is the most long 
suffering person. One day she said "forty thousand theosophists all gushing 
away, I try to stop them, then they scratch.” According to her there are about 
half a dozen real theosophists in the world and one of those is stupid 
(Olcott?* T imagine). The rest she classifies under the head "flapdoodles." 
Come to see her when you are in London. She is the most human person 
alive, is like an old peasant woman, and is wholly devoted, all her life is but 
sitting in a great chair with a pen in her hand. For years she has written 
twelve hours a day. 

I have no theories about her. She is simply a note of interrogation. "Olcott 
is much honester than I am" she said to me one day "he explains things. I 
am an old Russian savage” that is the deepest I ever got into her riddle. 

I read a scene of my new play* to an actress yesterday she seemed to 
think it suitable in all ways for the stage. I think you will like it. It is in all 
things celtic & Irish. The style is perfectly simple and I have taken great 
care with the construction made two complete prose versions before writing 
a line of verse. 

Miss O'Leary wished to keep the reviews of my book she had. I return 
those of which 1 have duplicates. 

My father is delighted with Miss O'Leary's poem in the Irish Monthly 
and so am 1.2 It is most simple, delicate, and tender. I shall write to her 
very presently. I have to go out now — have been un-well these last two 
days (through want of exercise I suspect) but am nearly all right again 
now still do not care to write much. 

Forgive me all this chatter about Madame Blavatsky 


Yours very sincerely 
W B YEATS 


I hope Miss O'Leary's health will feel the benefit of this good spring 
weather. 


IV 
3 Blenheim Road 
Bedford Park 
Chiswick 
[Very early] Nov [1890] 
Dear Mr. O'Leary 


I put off writing to you day after day in hope that the photographs would 
turn up & I could send you one. They came last night. The delay was caused 
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by the cloudy weather in all likelihood.?" An other reason why I did not 
write was that 1 hoped to be able to get near enough to a wind up of this 
Blake job to say when I could get to Dublin. However the “Weekly Review” 28 
has come to take three days out of every week & so prolong indefinitely the 
length of the Blake writing expecially as a bad influenza cold has lost me 
some time: Ellis is away too. 1 could I dare say go over now & finish the book 
in Dublin but then I should have to return presently, to go through it all 
with Ellis.?? I may however at a later stage of the work go over I am working 
at the paraphrases & chapters on the separate books & when they are done 
may not wait here to do the general account but go to Dublin for the purpose. 
I can not say definitely until I see Ellis. Meanwhile I am a prisoner. 

Your letter has come since I wrote the foregoing sentences. Many thanks 
for enclosure which I will send on at once to Keegan Paul Trench & co. I 
have been unable to send you the money you lent for things have been a 
little unfavourable to us lately. I have got at last the first proof sheets of that 
book for Putnams* & so may have some soon but when I do not know. 

Ellis's father old Alexander Ellis F. R. S. died a few days ago, suddenly 
while Ellis was at Brighton.** I do not know if it makes any change in Ellis's 
affairs. I have not seen him. 

The papers you sent us about Swift McNeil & Balfour were amusing & not 
cheerful in some ways. Firstly McNeil talked possible sense rediculously 
in the wrong place € secondly that other nationalist McSweeny (or some 
such name) who opposed him was, when he half apologised for having been 
in jail saying he “probably deserved it for breaking the law,” something 
worse than rediculous. However all roads lead to Rome 1 suppose even those 
of McNeil & McSweeny. I mean that they are nationalists of a kind & intend 
right things. 

I was at the Littles last night with Rhys. He & Miss'Grace Little will be 
married in January. He has taken a cottage in South Wales. 

So I hear that Miss Johnston has started or has something to do with a 
vegetarian restaurant in Dublin. Do you know where it is? I hear also that 
she has broken off her engagement to Wright. Some Theosophical dispute, 
or such thing, at bottom of it. 

By the by I have had to resign from inner section of Theosophical Society 
because of my first article on Lucifer?? in Weekly Review. They wanted 
me to promise to criticise them never again in same fashion. I refused because 
I looked upon request as undue claim to control right of individual to think 
as best pleased him. I may join them again later on. We are of course good 
friends & allies — except in this matter & except that I told them they were 
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turning a good philosophy into a bad religeon. This latter remark has not 
been well taken by some of the fiercer sort. Relations have been getting 
strained for about a year — on these points. 

How does the biography go on? "7 I am very glad to hear about the poems. 


Yours very truly [?] 
W B Yeats 


NOTES 


1 All the references in this letter indicate that it is of 1888. When reprinting it in the Irish Book 
Lover Dr. Crone mistakenly dated it 1890, and added to it a second and longer postscript which 
evidently belonged to some other letter of 1889. 


2 Yeats no doubt refers to the subscription forms for his first book, The Wanderings of Oisin. 
The forms were apparently printed in Dublin by Sealy, Bryers and Walker, and distributed to 
possible subscribers, some of whom took two or three copies. The book appeared, after some 
unexpected delays, in January, 1889, under the imprint of Kegan Paul, Triibner, Trench & Co. 
It may be noted that Yeats invariably misspells the first name “Keegan.” 


3 The book was Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry, compiled by Yeats for Walter Scott’s 
“Camelot Classics,” published in late September, 1888. 


4 The article by Yeats on William Allingham, “The Poet of Ballyshannon,” had SE appeared 
in the Providence Sunday Journal, September 2, 1888. 


5 H. Halliday Sparling was a disciple of William Morris's; he was editor of The Commonweal 
and became the husband of Morris's daughter May. He edited an anthology, Irish Minstrelsy, 
in the “Canterbury Poets” series, and in an enlarged edition in 1888 included: Yeats’s ballad, 
"The Priest of Coloony." Yeats mentions him often in his letters to Katharine Tynan and disliked 
him for his "atheisms and negations." 


6 This intention was carried out somewhat later. A review, "Dr. Todhunter's Latest Volume of 
Poems,” appeared in the Providence Sunday Journal, February 10, 1889. John Todhunter (1839- 
1916), an Irishman of Quaker stock, was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and had achieved 
some success in medicine in Dublin, but was now settled in London, near the Yeats family home 
in Bedford Park, devoting himself to poetry and poetic drama. 


7 Professor John Rhys (1840-1915) was a famous Celtic scholar and Principal of Jesus College, 
Oxford. His lectures, "On the Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by Celtic Heathen- 
dom," were published in 1888; Y have not discovered any review of the book by Yeats. "Camelot" 
Rhys was Ernest Rhys, afterwards editor of the Everyman Library. 


8 This refers to the short novel, John Sherman, which was published in Fisher Unwin's Pseudonym 
Library in November, 1891. Yeats adopted the pseudonym Ganconagh (love-talker), “a diminu- 
tive being of the same tribe as the leprecaun, who personated love and idleness." 


9 Charles Johnston, a schoolfellow and early friend of Yeats, was the son of the Orange M. P. 
for South Belfast who lived at Ballykilbeg, County Down. He became a theosophist and founded 
the Hermetic Society in Dublin; it was with an 1ntroduction from him that Yeats met Madame 
Blavatsky and became for a time a member of the Theosophical Society in London. Johnston 
joined the Indian Civil Service but spent the latter part of his life in New York. In a note in Early 
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Poems and Stories (1925) Yeats says that he retained some of his earliest poems in his later 
collections only because they had pleased Johnston. 


10 There is another account of this happening in a contemporary letter to Katharine Tynen. Dr. 
Roger McHugh, the editor of the letters to her, has identified the lady as the wife of Theodore 
Russell, an American exponent of the Delsarte theories of gesture, who frequented Madame 
Blavatsky's house for a time at this period. 


11 There is a letter to John O'Leary of the same date in the Irish National Library. In it Yeats 
defends his use of the words “cincture” and “tincture” in The Wanderings of Oisin which had 
now been published, and quotes the definitions of the words given in Webster's Dictionary. In 
the first published version of the poem these lines occur in Oisin's first speech in Part 1.: 


“Her hair was of a citron tincture 
And gathered in a silver cincture” 


In spite of his defence Yeats removed this passage in later versions and substituted the single line 


“A citron colour gloomed in her hair.” 


12 The poem, “She who dwelt among the Sycamores,” was first published in The Irish Monthly, 
September, 1887. Yeats reprinted it in The Wanderings of Oisin, but discarded it from later 
collections. He was annoyed when AE (George Russell) reprinted the poem in A Celtic Christ- 
mas, December, 1902, and professed to have disliked it always. 


18 This poem was printed, with title, “In the Firelight,” in The Leisure Hour, February, 1891, 
after undergoing some slight revision. In the list of contents of that issue the title is given as 
“Chestnuts in the Fire." Yeats never reprinted the poem. 


14 Yeats's first meeting with Maud Gonne had taken place a few days before. Elizabeth Yeats, 
his younger sister, noted in her diary: "Jan 30 [1889] Miss Gonne, the Dublin beauty (who is 
marching on to glory over the hearts of the Dublin youths) called to-day on Willie, of course, 
but also apparently on Papa." "Jan 31. Willie dined at Miss Gonne's to-night." It was with an 
introduction from O'Leary that Maud Gonne called at the house in Bedford Park, and it was, 
it seems, O'Leary who had first inspired her with Nationalist enthusiasm. 


15 The Oxford English Dictionary defines caubeen as “an Irish hat." 


16 Yeats was now at work preparing his volume, Stories from Carleton, for the Camelot Series. 
Many of Carleton's books were out of print, and he had to borrow copies from friends and 
acquaintances. 


17 Yeats was employed by David Nutt, the publisher, to copy certain scarce books, thought only 
to be found in the Bodleian Library. On this occasion it seems possible that he was copying 
Hypnerotomachia. The Strife of Love in a Dreame, a translation of the first book of Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili, by Francesco Colonna. The reprint was edited by Andrew Lang and published 
by Nutt in 1890 as Volume m of the Tudor Library. Yeats visited Oxford again in August of the 
same year, when he certainly was busy copying this same book. 


18 Frederick York Powell (1850-1904) was a very unconventional don of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Regius Professor of History. He had a London house in Bedford Park to which he went for 
week ends, and was a great friend of J. B. Yeats and all his family. Yeats included two of his 
translations from the French of Paul Fort in The Oxford Book of Modern Verse. 


19 The full title of Carleton's novel is Fardorougha the Miser; or, The Convicts of Lisnamona. 
Dublin Wm. Curry, jun., 1839. 


20 George Coffey was an archaeologist and was Keeper of Antiquities in the Irish National 
Museum. He published a guide to the Antiquities, and numerous papers in the Transactions of 
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the R. I. A. and the Journal of the Society of Antiquaries. He became paralysed, and the last 
years of his life were spent in bed, 


21 Presumably the children of Isaac Butt, Q. C., a celebrated Irish advocate and the leader of 
the Irish Parliamentary party before Parnell He had been a friend of Yeats's grandfather, the 
Rev. John Yeats, and would have helped J. B. Yeats, the poet's father, in his legal career had 
he not preferred to abandon the Bar to become an artist. In his Early Memories (1923) J. B. 
Yeats calls Butt "that man of genius engulfed and lost in law and politics." A portrait of him 
by J. B. Y. is reproduced in Letters of J. B. Yeats, New York, 1946. 


22 The earliest mention I have seen of Yeats's work with E. J. Ellis (see note 29) on their three- 
volume edition of the Works of William Blake occurs in a letter to Katharine Tynan of February, 
1889. Allusions to this are frequent in Yeats's letters for the next few years. The work dragged 
on and seemed often to be on the point of publication; it was finally issued by Bernard Quaritch 
in February, 1893. Although now superseded by more modern and more accurately printed 
editions it was, in its day, an important contribution to Blake study. 


23 Mrs. Cook (Mabel Collins) was the daughter of Mortimer Collins, a now almost forgotten 
novelist and verse writer of the nineteenth century. Besides her writings on theosophy she pro- 
duced a considerable number of novels. 


24 Colonel Henry Steel Olcott (1832-1907) was born at Orange, N. J. He was a President 
Founder of the Theosophical Society, and an editor, after Madame Blavatsky, of The Theosophist. 
A notice of his life appears in the Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. x1v. 


25 The new play is The Countess Cathleen, on which Yeats had been at work for some time. It is 
possible that the actress here mentioned is Florence Farr (Mrs, Edward Emery, 1860-1917), 
though it is not certain that Yeats had met her before 1890 when she took part in John Tod- 
hunter's A Sicilian Idyll in the club theatre at Bedford Park. 


26 Ellen O'Leary's poem, published in The Irish Monthly, May, 1889, was "My Own Galtees.” 
The Galtees are a range of hills in County Tipperary. 


27 This photograph had been taken by Hollyer about a month earlier for W. E. Henley, editor 
of the National Observer, who was making a collection of photographs of his principal con- 
tributors. Yeats had just given up wearing the beard which appears in early portraits of him 


as a young man, 


28 The Weekly Review. At present 1 am unable to identify this publication. The British Museum 
staff in the Newspaper Library have made an intensive search and can find no paper of this title 
at the appropriate date, nor is it mentioned in the Times “Handlist” of English periodicals. 
Enquiry at the Library of the London Theosophical Society yielded no result. A letter from 
J. B. Yeats to O’Leary, in the Irish National Library, dated November 18, 1890, says, “The weekly 
review from what I learn means to be very energetic. I fancy C. Johnston half-literary man, 
half-man of action will make a good journalist . . . ." The mention of Johnston suggests that 
the paper had a theosophical content. 


29 Edwin John Ellis (1848-1918), poet and painter, was a friend of J. B. Yeats and had at one 
time shared a studio with him. These two, with the painters J. T. Nettleship and George Wilson, 
sometimes called themselves The Brotherhood. Ellis lived for many years in Italy, where he 
farmed, and some unsigned paragraphs dealing with his life and the nature of his work, in 
which it is tempting to suspect the hand of Yeats, appeared in The Bookman, February, 1893. 
The final paragraph reads, "Mr. Ellis has now deserted Perugia, and is married and settled in 
London, pulling his old manuscripts from their corners, and shaking the dust from his old poems, 
and getting new ones written." 

Besides his collaboration with Yeats in the three-volume Works of Blake, Ellis published some 
volumes of poetry, Fate in Arcadia (1892) and Seen in Three Days (1893), both illustrated 


prats 
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by himself and both reviewed by Yeats in The Bookman; a drama in verse, Sancan the Bard 
(1895), from which Yeats took the plot of his play The King's Threshold; and a small number 
of novels, He also edited a two-volume Poetical Works of William Blake in 1906 and wrote 
The Real Blake in 1907. 


30 Representative Irish Tales, two volumes in the “Knickerbocker Nuggets,” collected and edited 
by Yeats, was published by G. P. Putnam's Sons in March, 1891. 


31 Alexander John Ellis, F.R.S, (1814-1890), a famous philologist and mathematician, had died 
on October 28th. 


32 Lucifer was the organ of the Theosophical Society. 


38 The biography was doubtless O'Leary's Recollections of Fenians and Fenianism. It was not 
published until 1896. l 


(To be continued) 


A Check List of Thematic Catalogues 


Prepared by a COMMITTEE * of the 
MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


INTRODUCTION 


HEMATIC catalogues, while comprising a distinctive reference cate- 

gory, vary considerably as to form and purpose. The simplest ones consist 
of mere incipits, usually set down in musical notation, but occasionally em- 
ploying a system of writing based on letters, or numbers, or sol-fa syllables. 
Such catalogues, widely adopted for indexing musical collections or single 
manuscripts, have the practical purpose of assisting the musicologist to locate 
and identify needed materials. 

Contrasting with these simple indexes, complete thematic catalogues of 
the works of the great eighteenth- and nineteenth-century composers were 
issued as a preliminary or accompaniment to the definitive editions published 
chiefly by Breitkopf and Hártel. These catalogues give the opening measures 
of all movements in fully harmonized form, together with tempo, dynamic, 
and other indications. Information as to date of composition, location of the 
autograph, imprint of the first edition, position of each work in the collected 
edition, and other pertinent facts serve exacting bibliographical needs of 
musical scholar, librarian, or student. 

Between these two extremes, catalogues of all gradations of complexity 
serve scholarly purposes of one sort or another. À large number form a section, 
usually the appendix, of a doctoral dissertation. Others are concerned with 
the systematic arrangement of whole bodies of material in one category, 
such as ballads, or hymn-tunes, or theatre-tunes. 

The compilers of the first thematic catalogues of which we have record 
were less interested in the musical scholar than in the practical musician. 
From 1761 to 1787 Breitkopf and Hártel issued a series of catalogues designed 
to inform prospective customers of the works by various composers which 
they were prepared to furnish in manuscript copies. Similar catalogues were 
drawn up by Ringmacher in 1778, J. J. Hummel in 1778, and J. Bland in 1790. 
Originally aimed to attract the buying public of the late eighteenth century, 


* MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THEMATIC INDEXES: Leonard Burkat, Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; Scott Goldthwaite, Chicago University; Betsey Rich Rovelstad, Library of Congress; 
Helen Toy Sleeper, Wellesley College, Chairman. 
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these catalogues have now become important historical documents. Not only 
do they help to define the state of musical taste of their time; they also are 
major sources of information concerning the works of lesser known composers 
of the period. Even in the cases of Haydn and Mozart, C. P. E. Bach, Boc- 
cherini and Pleyel, for whom the earliest individual catalogues, manuscript 
and printed, also exist, they are indispensable secondary aids in determining 
authenticity. 

Comparatively few thematic catalogues have ever been issued as separate 
publications. The majority of those in print are to be found in periodical 
articles or attached to biographical or critical studies. A few are included 
in the collected editions of the works of individual composers. Some of the 
older ones appear on the outer advertising leaves of the issue of a single 
composition or collection. Others are embedded in library catalogues. Because 
of the scattered nature and relative inaccessibility of this material, the Music 
Library Association proposed to its Committee on Indexes that a list of pub- 
lished thematic catalogues be prepared. The assignment has been fulfilled 
in two stages, the first one by issuing a few years ago a mimeographed 
"Preliminary Version" which was distributed to selected libraries for com- 
ment. 

The Check List as it now stands numbers 362 items, including catalogues 
of 129 individual composers, sixty-three collections, twenty-two libraries, and 
thirteen publishers. The question of how far to go in analyzing the collective ` 
catalogues was a knotty one. Obviously, the names of composers in such 
important collections as the Mannheim Symphonies and Chamber Music, 
the Trent Codices, or the Old Hall Manuscript should be brought out. D 
seemed utterly impractical, on the other hand, to index all the names in such 
great library or publisher catalogues as the Ecorcheville catalogue of music 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, in eight volumes, or the Breitkopf and Härtel 
catalogues of manuscript music, in twenty-two parts. For purposes of ex- 
pediency a middle course was arbitrarily adopted whereby most of the collec- 
tions in Part 11 have been completely analyzed, the exceptions being a few 
catalogues more or less encyclopedic in scope. In Parts m and xv, analysis 
is the exception rather than the rule. By this compromise, the check list, while 
keeping within practical limits, has been measurably increased in usefulness 
by the addition of 526 names to the Composer Index. 

In the selection of titles, certain categories have been excluded as being 
outside the purpose of the present list. These are thematic guides or analyses 
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of single works, such as symphonies or operas; thematic tables of contents 
for the single volumes of current standard editions; publishers' advertising 
leaflets containing “thematics” of scattered selections; thematic lists of 
juvenile and teaching pieces. It was also considered unnecessary to include 
all the available partial thematic lists in the cases of composers for whom 
complete catalogues exist, as, for example, the Beethoven piano sonatas. In 
the case of Haydn, however, for whom there is no complete, single, authori- 
tative catalogue yet published, the number of partial lists has been multi- 
plied. In view of the exhaustive nature of the Kóchel-Einstein catalogue of 
Mozart's works, the listing of so many other Mozart catalogues may be open 
to question. The decision to include them was made on the basis of the 
historical interest attached to many of the earlier indexes. 

The Committee is under obligation to many persons who have shown 
interest in the Check List, and acknowledgment is hereby made for their 
kindness in calling attention to certain indexes. Numerous courtesies have 
also been received from staff members of various libraries, especially the 
Widener Library at Harvard University, the public libraries of Boston and 
New York, and the Library of Congress. Special thanks are due Mr. Richard S. 
Angell and Mrs. Betsey Rich Rovelstad of the Library of Congress, whose 
generosity in turning over to the Committee their own previously compiled 
lists of thematic catalogues contributed a substantial foundation for the 
present work. Invaluable information concerning a number of the Haydn 
items was graciously furnished by Mr. A. van Hoboken. Repeated communi- 
cations from Miss Eva O'Meara of the Yale University Music School Library, 
Miss Inger Christensen and Mrs. Catherine K. Miller of The New York Public 
Library have elucidated troublesome points. Advice on general biblio- 
graphical and editorial matters, given by.Miss Margaret Boyce of the Welles- 
ley College Library and Mr. Richard S. Hill of the Library of Congress, have 
proved most helpful; while generous grants received from Wellesley College 
have facilitated the mimeographing of the "Preliminary Version" and the 
preparation of the final manuscript. The Committee expresses its particular 
appreciation to Mr. Angell for critical reading of the manuscript of the “Pre- 
liminary Version,” and to Dr. Manfred F. Bukofzer for a similar review of 
the manuscript of the Check List in its present form. 


For the Committee, 


HELEN Joy SLEEPER 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
ActaM zu sea Acta Musicologica. 
AMP use, Archiv für Musikforschung. 
AMW ____------- Archiv für Musikwissenschaft. 
KE Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung. 
Blasio Bach-Jahrbuch, | 
Dd ers Denkmáler deutscher Tonkunst. 
DM ee ado Die Musik. 
DIB suas Denkmäler der Tonkunst in Bayern. 
DIOS vernos tas Denkmáler der Tonkunst in Oesterreich, 
Eitner PAM... Publikation aelterer praktischer und theoretischer Musikwerke, 
ed. R. Eitner. 
GIOVB uc Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
IM. use Istituzioni e Monumenti dell' Arte Musicale Italiana. 
JAMS ooo Journal of the American Musicological Society. 
erro ed Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch. 
MD. peo Musica Disciplina, 
MIMG mmm Monatshefte für Musikgeschichte. 
ML: ee Music and Letters. 
MO ss Musical Quarterly. 
MR ger ne Music Review 
OC KE Neue Berlin Musikzeitung. 
PIMG na, Publikationen der internationalen Musikgesellschaft. 
Oui eee rere Eitner's Quellen-Lexikon.. 
RBM „eisen Revue Belge de musicologie. 
RMI ..._____------Rivista musicale italiana. 
SchJMW __-----.-- Schweizerisches Jahrbuch fur Musikwissenschaft. 
SIMG eset Sammelbände der internationalen Musikgesellschaft. 
VEMW ______--. Vierteljahrsschrift für Musikwissenschaft. 
AMW 2. —— Zeitschrift für Musikwissenschaft. 
ZIMG sustos Zeitschrift der internationalen Musikgesellschaft. 
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CHECK LIST 
PART 1. INDIVIDUAL COMPOSERS 


ALBERTI, DOMENICO, €. 1717-1740. 
Thematisches Verzeichnis der 8 Sonaten. (8 

Sonate per Cembalo, Op. 1. London: Walsh.) 

OL, 1, 84. 1 


ALBINONI, Tomaso, 1671-1750, 

Indice tematico. (In R. Giazotto, Tomaso 
Albinoni. Milano: Bocca, 1945, p. [323]- 
351.) 2 


ALBRECHTSBERGER, JOHANN Georg, 1736-1809, 

Thematisches Verzeichnis der Kirchenkom- 
positionen von J. G. Albrechtsberger. Hrsg. 
von Dr. Andreas Weissenbück. [Wien und 
Leipzig: W. Braumüller, 1914.] ( Jahrbuch des 
Stiftes Klosterneuburg, vr.) 3 


ANGLEBERT, JEAN Henry o, 1628-1691. 
Table [thématique]. (In his Piéces de clave- 
cin. Paris: E. Droz, 1934.) (Publication de la 
Société Française de Musicologie, 1. ser. vm, 
155-161.) 4 


BAcH, Cant, Domp EMANUEL, 1714-1788. 
Thematisches Verzeichnis der Werke von 

C. P. E. Bach. Hrsg. von Alfred Wotquenne. 

Leipzig: Breitkopf € Härtel, 1905. 5 


Verzeichniss des musikalischen Nachlass des 
verstorbenen Capellmeisters C. P. E. Bach... 
Hamburg: G. F. Schniebes, 1790. , 6 


Neudruck von Heinrich  Miesner. 
BJ, xxxv (1938), 103-136; xxxv: (1939), 81- 
112, xxxvn (1940-1948), 159-181. 7 


BacH, JOHANN CHRISTIAN, 1735-1782. 

John Christian Bach’s works, vocal and in- 
strumental: Thematic catalogue. (In C. S. 
Terry, John Christian Bach. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1929, p. [193]-861.) 8 


Thematischer Katalog der Bachschen Sin- 
fonien. (In Fritz Tutenberg, Die Sinfonik J. C. 
Bachs. Wolfenbüttel-Berlin: Kallmeyer, 1928, 
p. 369-387.) 9 


Thematischer Katalog der Instrumental- 
werke J. C. Bachs, (In Heinrich P. Schökel, 
J. €. Bach und die Instrumentalmusik seiner 
Zeit, Wolfenbüttel: Kallmeyer, 1926, p. [177]- 
203.) 10 


Bacs, JOHANN CunmisrorH Frieprich, 1732- 
1795. l 
Thematisches Verzeichnis der Werke von 
J. €. F. Bach. (In his Die Kindheit Jesu... 
hrsg. von Georg Schünemann. Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, 1917. DdT., 56, [ix]-xvii.) 11 





Baca, JOHANN SEBASTIAN, 1685-1750. 


Die Gesangeswerke Bach's... Die Instru- 
mentalwerke Bach's. Thematisches Verzeich- 
niss. (In his Werke, hrsg. von der Bach-Gesell- 
Schaft. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1851- 
1926, Jahrg. xxvu:ii; Ster) 12 


Thematisch-systematisches Verzeichnis der 
musikalischen Werke. Hrsg. von W. Schmieder. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Härtel, 1950. 13 


Melodic index to the works of J. S. Bach. 
Compiled by May de Forest Payne. N. Y.: 
G. Schirmer [1938]. 14 


Thematisches Verzeichniss der Instrumental- 
werke von J. S. Bach. Auf Grund der Gesammt- 
ausgabe von C. F. Peters. Leipzig: Peters 
[1867]. 15 

— Verfasst von Alfred Dörffel. 2. Aufl. 
1882. 16 


Thematisches Verzeichniss der Vocalwerke 
von J. S. Bach. Auf Grund der Gesammtaus- 
gaben von C. F. Peters und der Bach-Gesell- 
schaft verfasst von Carl Tamme. Leipzig: Pe- 
ters [1890]. 17 


Melodic index [to the chorales]. (In H. S. 
Drinker, The Bach chorale texts in English 
translation, N. Y.: Association of American 
Colleges [1941], p. 85-105.) 18 


Back, WILHELM FRIEDEMANN, 1710-1784, 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der Werke. (In 
Martin Falck, W. F. Bach; sein Leben und 
seine Werke. Leipzig: Kahnt, 1913. 31 num- 
bered pages following p. 170.) 19 


BARBIREAU, JACQUES, c. 1420-1491, 

De Composities van Barbireau. (In J. du 
Saar, Het Leven en de Composities van ]. 
Barbireau. Utrecht: W. de Haan, 1946, p. 29- 
31.) 20 


BEETHOVEN, LupwiG van, 1770-1827, 
Thematisches Verzeichniss der im Druck 

erschienenen Werke von L. v. Beethoven. Leip- 

zig: Breitkopf & Härtel, 1851. 21 


2. verm. Aufl. Zusammengestellt und 
mut chronologisch-bibliographischen Anmer- 
kungen versehen von G. Nottebohm. 1868. 22 
. Anastatischer Druck der 2. Aufl. 
Nebst Bibliographie von Emerich Kastner. 











1913. 23 
— ——, Ergänzt von Theodor Frimmel. 
1925. 24 
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BEETHOVEN, Lupwic van, 1770-1827, contd 


Chronologisches Verzeichniss der Werke L. v. 
Beethoven's, von Alexander W. Thayer. Ber- 
lin: F. Schneider, 1865. 95 

Gives some themes for works not included in the 
1851 Verzeichnis, and for canons and fugues, Scotch, 
Welsh and Irish melodies, marches, dances, etc. 

Systematische Ordnung Beethovenscher Me- 
lodien, von Dr. Wilhelm Haas. Leipzig: Quelle 
& Meyer, 1932. 26 


Catalogue thématique [des œuvres com- 
osées à Bonn et à Vienne de 1782 à 1800]. 
In J. G. Prod'homme, La jeunesse de Bee- 

thoven (1770-1800). Paris: Payot, 1921, 
p. [823]-371.) 21 


BERBIGVIER, BENorr TRANQUILLE, 1782-1838. 


Catalogue thématique of T. Berbiguier's 
works. London: Monzani & Hill [182—?]. 28 
One side of one folio leaf. 


BINDER, CHRISTLIEB SIEGMUND, 1723-1789. 
Thematisches Verzeichnis der Werke von 
C. S. Binder. (In Heinrich Fleischer, Christ- 
lieb Siegmund Binder. Regensburg: G. Bosse 
[1941], p. 131-160.) 29 


Boccuenwi, Luxor, 1743-1805, 
Table thématique des quintetti. (In Collec- 


tion des quintetti de Boccherini. Paris: Janet 
et Cotelle [1829]. 1st violin part.) 30 


Liste thématique de tous les ouvrages de 
Boccherini restés inédits. (In L. Picquot, No- 
tice sur la vie et les ouvrages de L. Boccherini. 
Paris: Philipp, 1851, p. [105]--132,) al 

- Notes et documents nouveaux par 
Georges de Saint-Foix. Paris: R. Legouix, 1930. 
32 





BRAHMS, JOHANNES, 1833-1897. 


Thematisches Verzeichniss der bisher im 
Druck erschienenen Werke von J. Brahms. Ber- 
lin: Simrock [1887]. 38 


Thematisches Verzeichniss sümtlicher im 
Druck erschienenen Werke von J. Brahms. 
Berlin: Simrock, 1897. 84 
Neue Ausgabe, 1903. 35 


Neue vermehrte Ausgabe, 1904. 36 


Thematisches Verzeichnis seiner Werke. (In 
Alfred von Ehrmann, Johannes Brahms: Weg, 
Werk und Welt. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Härtel, 
1938. Ergänzungsband. ) i 37 


Melodic index to the Brahms solo songs. 
(In Solo songs of J. Brahms. .. English texts 
by H. S. Drinker. N. Y.: Association of Ameri- 
can Choruses, 1946, vol. 3, appendix, 44 p.) 38 








BRUNI, ANTONIO BARTOLOMEO, 17517-1821. 


[Indice tematico.] (In G. Cesari, Antonio 
Bartolomeo Bruni, musicista cuneese. Torino: 
S. Lattes, 1931, p. 69-78, 210-215.) 39 


BUTTSTETT, FRANZ VOLLRATH, 1735-1814, 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der erhaltenen 
Werke F. V. Buttstetts. (In H. Kern, F. V. 
Buttstett. Würzburg: Triltsch, 1939, p. [89]- 
97.) 40 


CAMERLOHER, PLACIDUS CAJETANUS LAUREN- 
TIUS VON, 1718-1782. 


Thematischer Katalog der Instrumentalkom- 
positionen. (In B. Ziegler, Placidus von Camer- 
loher, Freising: F. P. Datterer, 1919, p. 135-- 
140.) 41 


CHaAikovskü, Perr ice, 1840-1893. 


Catalogue thématique des ceuvres de P. 
Tschaikowsky. Redigé par B. Jurgenson. Mos- 
cou: Jurgenson [1897]. 49 

—— N. Y., Am-Rus Corporation [194—]. 43 


CHOPIN, FRYDERYK Franciszex, 1810-1849, 


Thematisches Verzeichniss der im Druck 
erschienenen Compositionen von Friedrich 
Chopin. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Härtel [1852]. 44 
Neue umgearb. und vervollständigte 
Ausgabe. 1888. 45 


Thematic index written by Frédéric Chopin 
and Franchomme for the complete works col- 
lected by Jane Stirling and corrected by 
Chopin. (In The Oxford original edition of 
F. Chopin, ed. by Edouard Ganche, 8 vols. 
London: Oxford University Press [1932]. vol. 
1, 4 p. facsimile before p. 1.) 46 


Thematisches Verzeichniss der in Deutsch- 
land im Druck erschienenen Instrumental- 
Compositionen von F. Chopin. Leipzig: Fritsch 
[1871]. 47 


CORELLI, ARCANGELO, 1653-1718. 

Œuvres manuscrites ou gravées attribuées à 
Corelli. (In M. Pincherle, Corelli. Paris: Alcan, 
1933, p. 233-238.) 48 


Couperin, Francois, 1668-1783. 
Thematic index of the works of Francois 


Couperin, by Maurice Cauchie. Monaco: Lyre- 
bird Press, Louise B. M. Dyer [1949]. 49 


Cnozs, HENRI JACQUES DE, 1705-1786. 
Catalogue thématique. (In S. Clercx, H-]. 
De Croes, compositeur et maítre de musique. 
Bruxelles: Palais des Académies [1940], vol. 9, 
p. xxv-xlviii. Académie Royale de Belgique. 
Classe des beaux-arts. Mémoires, 2. sér., t. 7, 
fasc. 3 A-B.) 50 
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CZERNY, CARL, 1791-1857. 


Verzeichniss (thematisches) der Werke von 
C. Czerny. Wien: Diabelli et C. [1827?] 51 


Dasxn, Lupwic, 1525-1589. 

Verzeichnis der Messen von Ludwig Daser. 
(In K. Kellogg, Die Messen, von L. Daser. 
München: Ludwig-Maximilians Universität, 

5 


1985, p. 3-18.) 
Includes themes of the canti firmi only. 


Desussy, ACHILLE CLAUDE, 1862-1918. 


Liste des ceuvres de Claude Debussy. (In 
L. Vallas, Claude Debussy et son temps. Paris: 
Alcan, 1932. lxxxiii p. inserted between p. 380- 
881.) 53 


—— (In L. Vallas, Claude Debussy: his 
life and works. London: Oxford E 
Press, 1933, lxxxiii p. at end.) 


DerxscH, WILLEM, fl. 1733-1758, 
Thematische Catalogus. (In Fr. van den 
Bremt, Willem de Fesch (1687-1757?) Neder- 
lands Componist en Virtuoos; Leven en 
Werk. Leuven: Universiteitsbibliothek, 1949, 
p. [189]-222.) 54a 


D'Evg, ALPHONSE, d. 1727. 

[Thematische Catalogus.] (In A. E. Schroe- 
der. Mededeling over A. D'Eve. RBM, 1 [1946— 
1947], 127—182.) 55 


DITTERS von DITTERSDORF, Kant, 1739-1799. 


Verzeichnis der Werke K. Ditters von Dit- 
tersdorf. (In K. Krebs, Dittersdorfiana. Berlin: 
Paetel, 1900, p. [55]-144.) 56 


Dorxs, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, 1715-1797. 


Thematischer Katalog der Werke von J. F. 
Doles sen. (In H. Banning, J. F. Doles, Leben 
und Werke. Leipzig: Kistner & Siegel, 1939, 
p. 183-265.) 57 


Dores, JOHANN Fargpucg, 1746-1796. 
Thematischer Katalog der Werke von J. F. 
Doles jun. (In H. Banning, J. F. Doles, Leben 
und Werke. Leipzig: Kistner & Siegel, 1939, 
p. 266-267.) 58 


Duray, GUILLAUME, d. 1474. 

[Biographisches und bibliographisches Ma- 
terial aus der] Bibliothek des Liceo nn 
und der Universität in Bologna. (In Fr. 
Haberl, Wilhelm du Fay. p. 475-483. vw, 
I [1885], [397]-530.) 

Lists seventy-seven works in these two en 
by title; with incipits in letter notation. 

Also issued separately as vol. ı of 
Haberl's Bausteine zur Musikgeschichte. Leip- 
zig: Breitkopf & Hártel, 1885. 59a 





DUNSTABLE, JOHN, d. 1458, 


Thematic list of Dunstable's compositions. 
(In C. Stainer, Dunstable and the various set- 
tings of O Rosa Bella. SIMG, u [1900-1901], 
8-15.) 60 


Ergänzungen zu Dunstables Werkverzeich- 
nis. (In M. Bukofzer, Über Leben und Werke 
von Dunstable. ActaM, vm [1936], 111- 
119.) 61 

Partially thematic. 


Dugursnoy, CHARLES François HONORÉ 
LANCTIN, 1759-1822. 

Aavangsmaten van de te Antwerpen weer- 
gevonden Werken. (In A. Corbet, Onbekende 
Werken van Charles Duquesnoy. RBM, u 
[1948], 53-54.) 62 


Dvorak, Antonin, 1841-1904. 


Dvorak’s Werke: ein vollständiges Verzeich- 
nis in chronologischer, thematischer und syste- 
matischer Anordnung, von Otakar Sourek. Ber- 
lin: Simrock [1917]. 63 


EBERL, ANTON, 17657-1807. 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der Werke Eberls. 
(In F. J. Ewens, Anton Eberl. Dresden: Lim- 
pert, 1927, p. 118-122.) 64 


ECCARD, JOHANN, 1553-1611. 

Überschriften und Anfänge [der Lieder in 
“Zwentzig newe Christliche Gesäng, 1574]. 
(In, E. Praetorius, Ein unbekannter Erstlings- 
werk J. Eccard’s. SIMG vu [1905-1906], 116- 
118.) 65 


FascH, JOHANN Frreprich, 1888-1758. 


Thematischer Katalog der erhaltenen Vokal- 
werke. (In B. Engelke, J. F. Fasch: sein Leben 
und seine Tatigkeit als Vokalkomponist. Halle: 
Kaemmerer, 1908. [12] p. at end.) 66 


Thematischer Katalog der Instrumental- 
Sonaten von J. F. Fasch. (In C. A, Schneider, 
J. F. Fasch als Sonatenkomponist. Koln: Eis- 
ner, 1936. 28 p. at end.) 67 


Fresca, FruepricHh Ennsr, 1789-1826. 


Catalogue thématique des ouvrages con- 
tenus dans la Collection de quintetti et qua- 
tuors de F. E. Fesca. (With his Collection de 

uintetti et quatuors. Paris: S. Richault 

182—?]. Ist violin part, p. [1].) 68 

Lists themes for Quintets, Op. 8, 9, 15, 20, 22, 
and Quartets, Op. 1-4, 7, 12, 14, 36-38. 

Thematisches Verzeichnis der Compositionen 
von F. Fesca, mit Tempobezeichnung nach 
Mälzl’s Metronome. (Separate leaf with his 
Deuxiéme sinfonie, CEuvr. 10. Leipzig: Peters 
[181-].) 69 
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Fincx, HxaiwurcH, 1445-1527. 


Thematisches Verzeichniss der in vorlie- 
gender Sammlung nicht aufgenommenen Kom- 
positionen H. Finck's. (In his Eine Sammlung 
ausgewühlter Kompositionen zu vier und fünf 
Stimmen, hrsg. von R. Eitner. Berlin: Traut- 
wein, 1879. Eitner PAM, vm, 107-110.) 70 


Fiscmerti, Domenico, 1729-c. 1810. 
[Thematisches Verzeichnis der] komischen 
Opern. (In R. Engländer, D. Fischietti als 
Buffokomponist in Dresden. ZfMW, u [1920], 
331-334. ) 71 


Gives themes for sinfonie or overtures to six comic 
operas. 


FÖRSTER, EMANUEL ÁLoYs, 1748-1823. 

Thematisches Verzeichnis der Kammer- 
musikwerke. (In his Zwei eroe drei Quin- 
tette, bearb. von K. Weigl. Wien: Universal, 
1928. DTOe, Jahrg. xxxv:i, 3 p. following 
p. vi.) 


FROBERGER, JOHANN JAKoB, 1616-1667. 
Thematisches Verzeichnis der Suiten von 
Froberger. (F. Beier, “Uber J. J. Froberger’s 
Leben und Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte der 
“Klaviersuite.” In Sammlung musikalischer Vor- 
trige, hrsg. von Waldersee. Leipzig: 1879- 
1898, v [1884]. 12 p. at end.) 73 


Fux, JoHANN Josera, 1660-1741. 


Thematisches Verzeichniss der Composi- 
tionen von J. J. Fux. (In L. Kochel, J. J. Fux, 
Hofcompositor und Hofkapellmeister. . . Wien: 
Hilder, 1872, 185 p. at end.) 74 


Thematisches Nachschlageverzeichnis. (In 
his Concentus musico-instrumentalis, bearb. 
von H. Rietsch. Wien: Artaria, 1916. DTOe, 
Jahrg. xxur:ii, p. 97.) 75 


Verzeichnis der in den Jahren 1942-1947 
neu aufgefundenen Werke und Manuskripte 
von J. J. Fux. (In A. Liess, Johann Joseph Fux. 
Wien: Doblinger [1948], p. [57]-89.) 76 

Partially thematic. 


GABRIELI, GIOVANNI, 1557-1612. 

Indice tematico [delle canzonı e sonate con- 
tenute nelle “Sacrae symphoniae” del 1597]. 
(In G. Benvenuti, Andrea e Giovannı Gabrieli 
e la musica strumentale in San Marco, 2 vols. 
Milano: Ricordi, 1931-1932. IM, u, pt. 2, 
iii-viii.) 77 


GALUPPL BALDASSARE, 1706-1785. 


Per un catalogo tematico delle sonate per 
Cembalo di B. Galuppi detto il Buranello 


[da] F. Torrefranca, RMI, xvx (1909), dicta 
881. 


Contribution au catalogue thématique NW 
sonates de Galuppi [par] C. van den Borren. 


AMI, xxx (1923), [363]-370. 19 


Ergünzung des Verzeichnisses von Torre- 
franca und v. d. Borren. (In F. Raabe, Galuppi 
als Instrumentalkomponist. Frankfurt a.d.O.: 
Müller, 1929, p. 54-[58].) 80 


GELINEK, Joser, ABBE, 1758-1825. 
Thematisches Verzeichniss der Variationen 


des Abbé Gelinek fiir das Pianoforte von No. 1 
bis 100. Offenbach: André [1820?]. 81 


Verzeichniss (thematisches) von Gelinek's 
erschienenen Variationen. Wien: Steiner 
[181-]. 82 

Cited in Meysel's Handbuch, 1817, p. 590. 


GIULIANI 18th century. 
Verzeichniss (thematisches) von Giuliani's 
gedruckten Werke. Wien: Steiner [181-]. 83 
Cited in Meysel's Handbuch, 1817, p. 590, 


GLINKA, Mart, Ivanovic, 1804-1857. 


Thematic list of romances, songs and operas 
of M. L Glinka, prepared by K. Albrecht. 
Moscow: Jurgenson, 1891. 84 


Thematic index. (In N. Findeizen, Cata- 
logue of musical manuscripts, letters and por- 
traits of M. I. Ghnka in the Manuscript Di- 
vision, Imperial Public Library, S. Petersbourg. 
St. Petersburg, 1898, p. 113-133.) 85 


GLUCK, CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD, RITTER VON, 
1714-1787. 


Catalogue thématique des ceuvres de Chr. 
W. v. Gluck, par Alfred Wotquenne. HE 
Breitkopf & Hartel, 1904. 

Deutsche Übersetzung von er 
Liebeskind. 1904, 87 
Ergánzungen und Nachtrüge, hrsg. von 
J. Liebeskind. Leipzig: Reinecke, 1911. 88 


Ergünzungen und Berichtigungen zu Wot- 
quenne's  Thematischem Verzeichnis der 
Gluckschen Werke [von] M. A. Arend. DM, 
Jahrg. 13, Bd. 49 (Dec., 1913), p. 288-289. 89 


Gives no themes, 


Thematisches Verzeichniss sämmtlicher 
Compositionen der K. K. Hofkomponisten Chr. 
R. v. Gluck [von] A. Fuchs mitgeteilt von 
Dr. F. S. Bamberg. NBMZ v (1851), [207]- 
210. 90 


GORZANIS, GIACOMO, 16th century. 


E der Sütze [des "Libro de Intabu- 
latura di Liuto, San. (H. Halbig, Eine 
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handschriftliche Lautentabulatur des G. Gor- 
zanis. In Theodor Kroyer-Festschrift, Regens- 
- burg: Bosse, 1933, p. 102-117.) 91 


GRAUN, JOHANN Gorrrus, 1699?-1771. 
Thematisches Verzeichnis von 115 Orches- 
terwerken. (In C. H. Mennicke, Hasse und 
die Brüder Graun als Symphoniker. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hartel, 1906, p. 536-547.) 92 


Graun, Kant, Hemnica, 1701-1759, 
Thematischer Katalog der Symphonien. (In 
C. H. Mennicke, Hasse und die Brüder Graun 
als Symphoniker. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 
1908, p. 525-536.) 93 


GRAUPNER, CHRISTOPH, 1687-1760. 

Thematischer Katalog der Sinfonien Chr. 
Graupners. (In W. Nagel, C. Graupner als 
Sinfoniker. Langensalza: Beyer, 1912. Musi- 
kalisches Magazin, Hft. 49, p. [18]-31.) 94 


HANDEL, GEORG Frieprich, 1685-1759. 


Thematic indexes of selected instrumental 
works are included in certain volumes of 
his Werke, ed. F. Chrysander, 94 vols., 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hártel [1859-1901], 


as follows: 95 
Instrumental-Concerte, xxr 2 p. before 
p. [1]. 


Sonate da Camera, xxvu, 6 p. before p. [1]. 
Orgel-Concerte, xxxvi, l p. before p. [1]. 
Concert Grossi, xxx, 1 p. before p. 1. 

[Orchester-Werke,] xLvxu, 1 p. before p. [1]. 


Die Abschriften von Cembalocompositionen 
G. Fr. Handels auf der preussischen Staats- 
bibliothek zu Berlin. (In F. Kahle, G. EF. 
Händels Cembalosuiten. Berlin: Friedrich- 
Wilhelm Universität, 1928, p. 53-65.) 96 

Thematic for works “unknown.” 


HassE, JOHANN ÁDOLF, 1699-1783. 
Thematischer Katalog der Symphonien. (In 
C. H. Mennicke, Hasse und die Briider Graun 
als Symphoniker. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Härtel, 
1906, p. 500-525.) 97 
Thematisches Verzeichnis der  Kirchen- 
musik J. A. Hasse's. (In W. Müller, J. A. 
Hasse als Kirchenkomponist. Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf & Härtel, 1911, p. 145—176. PIMG, 2. 
Folge, Hft. ix.) 98 
Thematischer Katalog der Oratorien von 
J. A. Hasse. (In L. Kamieñski, Die Oratorien 
von [. A. Hasse. Leipzig: Breitkopf € Härtel, 
1912. Notenbeilage 1, p. 1—43.) 99 


Hayon, Joseru, 1732-1809. 
Drei Haydn Kataloge in Facsimile; mit Ein- 
leitung und ergänzenden Themenverzeich- 


nissen, hrsg. von J. P. Larsen. Kopenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1941. 100 
Contains the Entwurf, Kees, and Ellsler catalogues. 


Chronologisch-thematisches Verzeichniss der 
in den Jahren 1766—1790 entstandenen Ton- 
werke J. Haydn's. (In K. F. Pohl, J. Haydn. 
Berlin: Sasso, 1875-1927, m, 14 p. at end.) 101 


Jos. Haydn: Werkverzeichnis. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Härtel [193—?]. 102 

Partally thematie; includes themes for thirty-seven 
symphonies, fifteen string quartets, thirty-one piano 
trios m the Edition Breitkopf catalogue. 

Die Haydn-Autographen der Staatsbiblio- 
thek zu Berlin, von Robert Lachmann. ZfMW, 


xiv (1932), [289]--298, 108 
Partially thematic. 


A Catalogue of the works of Giuseppe 
Haydn. (In his Six quartettos for two violins, 
a tenor and a violoncello, Op. 44 [i.e., Op. 50]. 
London: Forster [1785?]. 104 


A full-page thematic catalogue, lsting thırty-four 
“Overtures” and twelve Quartets, Op. 33 and 44. 


1, Symphonien von J. Haydn. m. Overtüren 
von J. Haydn. m. Symphonien die falschlich 
J. Haydn zugeschrieben werden. ıv. Zweifel- 
hafte Symphonien. [Thematisches Verzeichnis 
von E. Mandyczewskil. (In his Werke. Erste 
kritische durchgesehene Gesamtausgabe. Leip- 
zig: Breitkopf € Härtel, Ser. 1, Bd. 1 [1907], 
iv-vii.) 105 
Revised by Helmut Schultz. (In his 
Werke, Ser. 1, Bd. 4 [1933]. 4 p. following 
p. xii.) 106 


[Thematic catalogue of] the symphonies. 
[Revision by Jens Peter Larsen and H. C. 
Robbins Landon]. (In Joseph Haydn: the Com- 
plete works. Boston: Haydn Society Inc., ser. 1, 
vol, 9, 1950, p. x-xii.) 107 


[Thematic list of 104 authentic symphonies.] 
("Haydn." In Grove, 3d ed. 1927. n, 585- 
589.) 108 


Catalogue thématique de tous les quatuors 
d Haydn avoués par l'Auteur et classés selon 
l'ordre dans lequel ils ont parus. (In his Collec- 
tion complette des quatuors dédié au Premier 
Consul Bonaparte. Paris: Pleyel, [c. 1800- 
1804]. Let Violin part, 1 leaf before p. 1.) 109 

Includes eighty-two themes from “Œuvres 1-15.” 


Nouvelle édition [1820?]. 110 
Includes themes from eighty-three quartets. 

(In A Complete collection of Haydn's 
quartets, being a corrected copy of the Paris 
edition. London: Collard & Collard [18537], 
Ist Violin part, 1 leaf before p. 1.) 111 


Table thématique [des quatuors]. (In his 


Quatuors pour deux violons, alto et basse, mis 
en collection. Paris: Sieber [c. 1806].) 112 
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Catalogue thématique de la Collection des 
quatuors de Jos. Haydn disposés par ordre 
chronologique et publiés chez Artaria et Comp. 
(In his Collection complette des quatuors. 
Vienne: Artaria [c. 1810]. 1 leaf before p. 1.) 

Includes themes from fifty-eight quartets. 118 


Catalogue thématique de tous les quatuors. 
(In his CEuvres choisies. Paris: Janet et Cotelle 
[1815?]. Let Violin part, 1 leaf before p. 1.) 114 

Includes themes from fifty-six quartets. 


Deux tables thématiques et chronologiques 
des quatuors. (In his Partition des quatuors. 
Berlin: Trautwein [1844].) . 115 


Catalogue thématique des quatuors. (In his 
Collection de quatuors pour 2 violons, viola 
et violoncelle, Edition nouvelle. Leipzig: Peters 
[1868].) 116 


Thematisches Verzeichniss der sümtlichen 
Quartetten für 2 Violinen, Viola und Violoncello 
von J. Haydn. Dresden [n. d.]. 117 


[Thematic index of the string quartets.] (In 
Marion Scott, Haydn's ‘83: a study of the 
complete editions. ML, xx [1930], 216-219.) 

118 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der Klaviersonaten 
von J. Haydn, von Karl Päsler. (In his Werke. 
Erste kritische durchgesehene Gesamtausgabe. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Härtel, Ser. xiv, Bd. 3 
[1918], 1 p. following p. [153].) 119 


Thematique catalogue of J. Haydn's cele- 
brated Masses, Nos. 1 to xvi, showing the 
commencement of the five principal move- 
ments in each. (In C. M. von Weber, Mass 
in Eb. London: J. A. Novello [1858?]. Last 
page.) 120 


HAYDN, MICHAEL, 1737-1800. 

Thematischer Katalog der Kirchenmusik- 
werke von M, Haydn. (In his Kirchenwerke, 
bearb. von A. M, Klafsky. Wien: Universal, 
1925. DTOe, Jahrg. xxxu:i, v—xiii. ) 121 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der Instrumental- 


werke von M. Haydn. (In his Instrumental- : 


werke, bearb. von L. H. Perger. Wien: Artaria, 
1907. DTOe, Jahrg. xıv:ü, p. xv-xxxix.) 122 


HEINICHEN, JOHANN Davin, 1683-1729. 
Thematisches Verzeichnis der Werke. (In 
G. A. Seibel, Das Leben des kónigl. polnischen 
und kurfürstl sächs. Hofkapellmeisters J. D. 
Heinichen. Leipzig: Breitkopf € Härtel, 1918, 


p. [39]-96.) 123 
Werkverzeichnis. (In G. Hausswald, J. D. 
Heinichens Instrumentalwerke. Dresden: 


Liepsch & Reichardt, 1937, p. 148-168.) 124 


HERBECK, JOHANN FRANZ, 1831-1877. 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der Composi- 
tionen. (In L. Herbeck, J. F. Herbeck: ein 
Lebensbild. Wien: Gutmann, 1885. Anhang, 
p. 117-162.) 125 


HOFFMEISTER, FRANZ Anton, 1754-1812, 


Catalogue thématique de tous les œuvres 
pour la flüte traversiére composés par F. A. 
Hoffmeister. Vienne: chez l'Auteur, 1800. 126 


Kaun, Huco, 1863-1932, 


Hugo Kaun’s Kompositionen. Berlin: R, 
Kaun, 1908. 197 
Partialy thematic. 


KreisLer, Fnrrz, 1875- 
Fritz Kreisler, vollständiges Verzeichnis 
seiner Werke. Mainz: Schott [193-P]. 128 
Partially thematıc. 
Reprinted in L. P. Lochner, Fritz 
Kreisler. New York: Macmillan, 1950, p. 407— 
418. 128a 


KnRxEGER, ADAM, 1634-1666. 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der Ariensamm- 
lung Adam Kriegers von 1657. (In H. Osthoff, 
A. Krieger, neue Beiträge zur Geschichte des 
deutschen Liedes im 17. Jahrhundert. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Härtel, 1929, p. [61]-89.) 129 


KRIEGER, JOHANN, 1651-1735, 


Verzeichnis der kirchlichen und weltlichen 
Vokalwerke Joh. Kriegers. (In his Gesammelte 
Werke für Klavier und Orgel, hrsg. von Max 
Seiffert. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1917. 
DTB, Jahrg. xvm, p. xxxiv-xxxviii. ) 130 

Thematic for Magnificats and Masses only. 


KRIEGER, JOHANN Puur, 1849-1725, 


Verzeichnis der 1884-1725 von T. Ph. Krieger 
in Weissenfels aufgeführten eigenen Kirchen- 
stücke, sowie der in Bibliotheken handschrift- 
lich erhaltenen Werke. (In his 21 Ausgewählte 
Kirchenkompositionen, hrsg. von Max Seiffert. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Härtel, 1916. DdT, 53- 
54, xxiv-lii.) 131 

Thematic for Credo, Domine adiuvandum, Magnifi- 
cats and Masses. 


Krrens, CHRISTIAN, 1881-1934. 


Catalogue of the works of C. Kriens. New 
York: Carl Fischer [n. d.]. 132 

Partially thematic. Does not include some of the 
larger works, such as operas, oratorio, symphonies, 
tone poems, overtures, suites, etc. 





Lassus, ORLAND DE, d. 1594. 

Alphabetisch geordnetes Verzeichniss aller 
Gesünge des Orlandus de Lassus. (In R. Eitner, 
Chronologisches Verzeichniss der gedruckten 
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Werke von H. L. von Hassler und O. de 
Lassus. Berlin: Bahn, 1874, p. lxxvii-cxxxiv.) 
133 


Partial thematıc; chiefly for Lections, Magnificats 
and Masses. 


Liszt, Franz, 1811-1856. 

Thematisches Verzeichnis der Werke von P, 
Liszt, Leipzig: Breitkopf & Härtel, 1855. 134 
Neue vervollständigte Ausgabe. [1877.] 

! 184a 


Catalogue of works, (H. Searle, "Liszt." In 
Grove, 3d ed., Supplement, 1940, p. 368-402. ) 
Thematic quotations, p. 899—400. 135 





LOCATELLI, PIETRO ANTONIO, 1695-1764, 
Thematische Catalogus. (In A. J. C. Koole, 

Pietro Antonio Locatelli da Bergamo. Amster- 

dam; Jasonpers [1949], p. 240-274.) 186 


LOHLEIN, GEORG Sımon, 1725-1781. 
[Thematisches] Verzeichnis der Werke G. S. 
Lohleins. (In P. von Glasenapp, Georg Simon 
Lóhlein. Leipzig: Frommhold & Wendler, 
1987, p. 224-236.) 137 


MANN, JOHANN CHRISTOPH, fl. 1766. 
Thematischer Katalog der Instrumental- 
werke von... J. C. Mann. (In Wiener Instru- 
mentalmusik vor und um 1750, bearb. von W. 
Fischer. Wien: Artaria, 1908. DTOe, Jahrg. 
XIX:it, p. xxxiv-xxxix. ) 138 


MARCHAND, Louis, 1669-1782. 

Table des airs trouvés dans les bibliothéques 
de Paris. (In A. Pirro, Louis Marchand. SIMG, 
vr [1904-1905], 154—159.) 139 


MARTIN, Pm, fl. c. 1730-1733. 
[Thematisches Verzeichnis der Lautentrios.] 


(In H. Neeman, P. Martin ein vergessener 
Lautenist. ZfMW, rx [1927], 545-559.) 140 


Marx, ADOLPH BERNHARD, 1795-1866. 
[Descriptive catalogue of works with the- 

matic quotations.] (In L. Hirschberg, Der Ton- 

dichter A. B. Marx. SIMG, x [1908-1909], 1- 

72.) 141 
Not all of the themes quoted are incipits. 


MASCHERA, FIORENZO, 16th century. 

Titoli e temi delle canzone del Maschera. 
(In G. Benvenuti, Andrea e Giovanni Gabrieli 
e Ja musica strumentale in San Marco, 2 vols. 
Milan: Ricordi, 1931—1932. IM, m, mn). 


MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, Fenix, 1809-1847. 


Thematisches Verzeichniss der im Druck 
erschienenen Compositionen von F. Mendels- 


sohn Bartholdy. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Härtel, 
1846-1853. * 143 


Neue vervollstándigte Ausgabe. [1873.] 
144 








3, vervollstándigte Ausgabe. 1882. 145 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der nicht verof- 
fentlichten Kirchenmusik Mendelssohns. (In 
R. Werner, F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy als 
Kirchenmusiker. Frankfurt a. M.: Selbstverlag 
des Verfassers, 1930, p. 173-182.) 146 


MEYER VON SCHAUENSEE, FRANZ JOSEPH 
Leontt, 1720-1789. 


Thematisches Verzeichnis. (In E. Koller, F. 
J. L. Meyer v. Schauensee, sein Leben und 
seine Werke. Leipzig: Huber, 1922, p. 90- 
130.) i 147 


Mıcmr, Orazio, c. 1595-1641, 


Indice tematico delle arie di O. Michi. (In 
A. Cametti, Orazio Michi dell Arpa. RMI, 
xxi [1914], 272-277.) 148 


Micur, IpeLPEONS, 1745-1810. 


[Thematic quotations.] (In A. Zehelein, 
Joseph Michl. Munich: Berntheisel, 1928, An- 
hang, 28 p. at end.) 149 


Contains a number of themes in all categories, but 
is not a complete catalogue. 


MOLIQUE, BERNHARD, 1802-1869. 


Thematischer Katalog von Molique’s Kam- 
mermusik, Orchesterwerken und Konzerten. 
(In F. Schröder, B. Molique und seine Instru- 
mentalkompositionen. Stuttgart: Berthold und 
Schwerdtner, 1923, p. 109-112.) 150 


Monn, Gronc Marruas, 1717-1750, 


Thematischer Katalog der Instrumentalwerke 
von Matthias Georg Monn. (In Wiener Instru- 
mentalmusik vor und um 1750, bearb. von W. 
Fischer. Wien: Artaria, 1908. DTOe, Jahrg. 
XIX:ii, p. xxv-xxxiv, xxxix.) 151 


MoscHELgs, IcnAz, 1794-1870. 


Catalogue thématique des ceuvres de J. 
Moscheles revu par lui-méme. Leipzig: Probst 
[1825]. 152 


Thematisches Verzeichnis im Druck erschie- 
nenen Kompositionen von I. Moscheles. Leip- 
zig: Kistner [1862]. 153 


MOZART, JOHANN CHRYSOSTOM WOLFGANG 
AMADEUS, 1756-1791. 
Chronologisch-thematisches  Verzeichniss 
simmtlicher Tonwerke W. A. Mozart’s, von 
Dr. Ludwig Ritter von Köchel. Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, 1862. ; 154 
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MOZART, JOHANN ÜHRYSOSTOM WOLFGANG 
AMADEUS, 1756-1791, continued 


——— Nachtráge und Berichtigungen... 
AMZ, neue Folge, 1 (1864), columns 493- 





499. 155 
Nachtrag. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Härtel, 
1889. 156 





2. Aufl. bearb. und ergänzt von Paul 
Graf von Waldersee. 1905. 157 


3. Aufl. bearb. von Alfred Einstein, 
1937. 158 


— 3, Aufl. bearb. von Alfred Einstein, mit 
einem Supplement “Berichtigungen und Zu- 
sätze.” Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards, 1947. 159 


Mozartiana und Kócheliana. Supplement zur 
dritten Auflage von L. v. Köchel’s Chrono- 
logisch-thematischem Verzeichnis, von Alfred 
Einstein. MR, 1 (1940), 313-342; 11 (1941), 
68-77, 151-158, 235—242, 324—331; 1v (1943), 
58-61; vx (1945), 288-242. 160 


Thematisches Verzeichniss sämmtlicher 
Kompositionen von W. A. Mozart, so wie er 
solches vom 9ten Februar 1784 an, bis zum 
l5ten November 1791 eigenhündig niederge- 
schrieben hat..., hrsg. von A, André. Offen- 
bach: André [1805]. 161 


Nebst einem erlauternden Vorbericht 
von A. Andre, Neue mit dem Original-manu- 
script nochmals verglichene Ausg, [1828.] 162 


Neue Ausg. [185-.] 163 


Mozarts Werkverzeichnis, 1784-1791, ed. 
by O. E. Deutsch. Wien: Reichner, 1938. Fac- 
simile. 164 


Verzeichniss aller meiner Werke. Reprinted 
in E. H. Müller von Asow, Briefe und Auf- 
zeichnungen W. A. Mozarts, 2 vols. Berlin: 
Metzner, 1942; vol. 2, p. 515-565. 165 


Also issued as a separate publication. 
Wien: Doblinger, 1943. 166 


Thematisches Verzeichniss derjenigen Ori- 
ginalhandschriften von W. A. Mozart... welche 
Hofrath André in Offenbach a. M. besitzt. 
Offenbach: [André,] 1841. 167 


Thematisches Verzeichniss werthvoller meist 
noch ungedruckter Originalhandschriften W. 
A, Mozart's. Berlin: F. Stage [1856]. 168 


W. A. Mozart: sa vie musicale et son ceuvre 
[par] T. de Wyzewa et G. de Saint-Foix. 5 
vols. Paris: Desclée, de Brouwer et cie. [1937— 
1946.] Vols. 1-2 first issued in 1912. 169 


This study (not, strictly speaking, a catalogue) dis- 
cusses the works in numbered chronological order with 
themes given for dll except tho operas. 














A thematique catalogue of Mozart's piano- 
forte works, with and without accompaniment, 
edited by Cipriani Potter. [London: Novello, 
1848?] 170 


Thematic contents of the 9 vols. of Novello's edition 
of the pianoforte works. 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der im Texte ange- 
führten Mozartschen Clavierwerke. (In F. Lo- 
renz, W. A. Mozart als Clavier-componist. Bres- 
lau: Leuckart, 1866. [8] p. at end.) 171 


Mozart, Lxororp, 1719-1787. 

Erhaltene Werke L. Mozarts... Verschol- 
lene Werke L. Mozarts. (In his Ausgewählte 
Werke, hrsg. von A. Sandberger. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf € Härtel, 1909. DTB, Jahrg. xx:ii, 
p. xli-xlix.) 172 


NARDINI, Prerro, 1722-1798, ecc 
Thematischer Katalog von Nardinis Werke 
mit Nachweis der Neudrucke. (In C. Pfáfflin, 
P. Nardini, seine Werke und sein Leben. Plie- 
ningen-Stuttgart: Find [1930]. xx p. at end.) 

173 

NEEFE, CHRISTIAN GOTILOB, 1748-1798. 
Thematischer Katalog der Instrumental- 
Werke C. G, Neefes. (In I. Leux, Christian 
Gottlob Neefe, Leipzig: Kistner & Siegel, 1925, 
p. 199-203.) , 174 


ONSLOW, GEORGE, 1784-1852, 

Catalogue thematique des quatuors et quin- 
tetti composés pour instrumens á cordes par G. 
Onslow, publies par I. Pleyel & cie. (In his 
Collection complete des quintetti et quatuors. 
Paris: Pleyel [18307]. 1st violin part, 1 leaf 
before p. 1.) 175 


PAGANELLI, GIUSEPPI ÁNTONIO, 1710-c. 1765. 
Thematischer Katalog. (In E. Schenk, G. A. 
Paganelli, sein Leben und seine Werke. Salz- 
burg: Waldheim-Eberle, 1928, p. [131]-160.) 
176 


PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI PrerLuIcı pa, d. 1594. 

Index musicus omnium operum Joannis 
Petraloysii Praenestini. (In his Werke, [hrsg. 
von Fr. X. Haberl [et al.] 88 vols. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hártel, 1862-1907, vol. 33, p. 97— 
129.) 177 


[Thematic list of ten Masses.] (In K. Jeppe- 
sen, The recently discovered Mantova masses 
of Palestrina. ActaM, xxm [1950], p. 36-47.) 

e 177a 
PEUERL, PAUL, c. 1575-1625? ^ ^ * 

Thematisches Verzeichnis der Anfänge aller 
Tánze in der Tenorstimme [der “Ettlichen lusti- 
gen Padovanen,” 1620] (In his Neue Paduanen 
1611, bearb, von K. Geiringer. Wien: Uni- 
versal, 1929. DTOe, Jahrg. xxxvr:ii, p. 129.) 

178 
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PLEYEL, IcNAz, 1757-1831, 

Catalogue thématique ou comencement de 
chaque quatuor, quintet, trios [sic] et duo 
compose par I. Pleyel, qui se vendent à Vienne 
chez Artaria Compagne. (In his Quintetto per 
due violini, due viole, e violoncello...no. 8. 
Vienna: Artaria [1789?]. 2 pages preceding 
p. 1 of 2d violin part.) 179 


Catalogue thématique des œuvres de J. 
Pleiel qui se vendent chez Artaria à Vienne. 
Vienne: Artaria [18—7?]. 180 

Cited in Becker, Nachtrag, 1839, column 44, 


Posch, Isaac, d. 1623? 

Thematisches Verzeichnis der Anfänge aller 
Tänze der “Musikalischen Ehrnfreudt” nach 
der Altus-Stimme der “Musikalischen Ehrn- 
und Tafelfreudt” [1626]. (In his Musikalische 
. Tafelfreud 1621, bearb. von K. Geiringer. 
Wien: Universal, 1929. DTOe, Jahrg. xxxvi:ii, 
p. 120.) 181 


Procu, Hemaıch, 1809-1878, 


Thematisches Verzeichnis sämmtlicher 
Werke von H. Proch. Wien: Diabelli [1854], 
182 


PUGNANI, GAETANO, 1731-1798. 
Thematisches Werkverzeichnis. (In E. M. 
Zschinsky-Troxler, G. Pugnani; ein Beitrag zur 
Stilerfassung italienischer Vorklassik. Berlin: 
Atlantis, 1939, p. [69]-[107].) 183 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der bei Zschinsky 
nicht angebenen Werke. (In A. Müry, Die 
Instrumentalwerke G. Pugnanis. Basel: Krebs, 
1941, p. 107-108.) 184 


Recer, Max, 1873-1918, 

Thematisches Verzeichnis der im Druck 
erschienenen Werke von M. Reger, bearb. von 
F, Stein. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Härtel, 1934—. 

Parts 1-8, 1934-1941. 185 


REICHARDT, JOHANN Frrenrich, 1752-1814. 
Thematisches Verzeichnis der Instrumental- 
werke von J. F. Reichardt. (In H. Dennerlein, 
J. F. Reichardt und seine Klavierwerke. 
Münster: Helios, 1930. 82 p. at end.) 186 


RICHTER, FRANZ Xaver, 1709-1789. 
Thematischer Katalog der im Strassburger 
Münsterarchiv  aufbewahrten kirchenmusi- 
kalischen Werke Fr» X. Richters [von] F. X. 
Mathias. ,(InJRiemann Festschrift. Leipzig: 
Hesse, 1909, p. 394-422.) 187 


REPEL, Joser, 1709-1782. 

Thematisches Verzeichnis der Kompositionen 
J. Riepels. (In J. Merkl, Josef Riepel als Kom- 
ponist. Kallmünz: Lassleben, 1937, p. [67]- 
80.) 188 


RISTORI, GIOVANNI ALBERTO, 1692-1758. 


Verzeichnis der Werke. (In C. R. Mengel- 
berg, G. A. Ristori; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
italienischer Kunstherrschaft in Deutschland 
im 18. Jahrhundert, Leipzig: Breitkopf € Här- 
tel, 1916, p. [148]-151.) 189 


Thematic for Masses and Requiems only. 


Rove, Penre, 1774-1830, 


Catalogue des ceuvres de Rode. (In A. 
Pougin, Notice sur Rode, violoniste frangais. 
Paris: Pottier de Lalaine, 1874, p. 54-64.) 190 

Partially thematic. 


Roman, Jonan HeLMıca, 1694-1758. 


Tematisk Fórteckning. (In P. Vretblad, T. 
H. Roman, Svenska Musikens Fader, 2 vols, 
Stockholm: Nordiska Bokhandeln, 1914. Vol. 
2, 92 p.) 191 


RosErrr, ANTON, 1750-1792. 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der Instrumental- 
werke von A. Rosetti, (In his Ausgewählte Sin- 
fonien, hrsg. von Oskar Kaul. Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, 1912. DTB, Jahrg. xxt:i, 
p. [lvii]-Ixix.) 192 


Nachtrag und Berichtigungen zum the- 
matischen Verzeichnis der Instrumentalwerke 
A. Rosettis. (In his Ausgewählte Werke, 2. 
Teil, hrsg. von Oskar Kaul. Leipzig: Breitkopf 
& Härtel, 1925, DTB, Jahrg. xxv, p. [xvii]- 
xviii.) 193 


Rossr, Luter, d. 1653. 


[Catalogue thématique.] (In A. Wotquenne, 
Étude bibliographique sur le compositeur na- 
politain L. Rossi. Brussels: Coosemans, 1909. 
22 p. at end.) 194 


Composizioni di L. Rossi quali non sono 
elencate nell' Étude del Wotquenne. (In A. 
Cametti, Alcuni documenti inedite su la vita 
de L. Rossi. SIMG, xıv [1912-1913], 18-20.) 

195 
Rust, FRIEDRICH WILHELM, 1739-1798. 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der Instrumental- 
kompositionen F. W. Rusts. (In R. Czach, 
Friedrich Wilhelm Rust. Essen: Kauerman 
[1927?], p. 3-18 at end.) 196 


SAINT-SAÉNS, CAMILLE, 1835-1921. 


Catalogue général et thématique des ceuvres 
de C, Saint-Saëns. Paris: Durand, 1897. 197 


Nouvelle édition, 1908. 198 


SAMMARTINI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, 1701-1775. 


Elenco delle Sinfonie Sanmartiniane con- 
tenute nel Catalogo Breitkopf. (In F. Torre- 
franca, Le Origini della Sinfonia. RMI, xxu 
[1915], 443-446.) 199 
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Individual Composers, continued 


SCARLATTI, ALESSANDRO, 1660-1725. 


Catalogue of the extant works of A, Scarlatti. 
(In E. J. Dent, A. Scarlatti: his life and works, 
London: Arnold, 1905, p. 206—232.) 200 

Thematic for the ten Masses only, p. 227--229. 


SCARLATTI, DOMENICO, 1685-1751. 


Indice tematico (in ordine di tonalitá e di 
ritmo) delle sonate per clavicembalo...da 
Alessandro Longo. Milano: Ricordi, 1987. 201 


Thematischer Katalog (In W. Gerstenberg, 
Die Klavierkompositionen D. Scarlattis. Re- 
gensburg: Bosse [1933], p. 151-158.) 202 


Includes works not in Longo. One of these works 
is by Alessandro Scarlatti. For a statement on this and 
other doubtful items, see Bukofzer, Music in the 
Baroque Era, New York, Norton, 1947, p. 239n. 


SCHNEIDER, Frıeprıch, 1786-1853, 


Chronologisches Compositionen-Verzeichniss 
(Schneider’s eigenhändiges thematisches Tage- 
buch in 5 Heften). (In F. Kempe, F. Schnei- 
der: ein Lebensbild. Berlin: Janke, 1864, 
p. [387]-450.) 203 

Partially thematic. 


SCHOBERT, JOHANN, d. 1767. 


Thematischer Katalog. (In his Ausgewählte 
Werke, hrsg. von Hugo Riemann. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Harte], 1909. DdT, 39, [xxi]-xxii. ) 

204 
SCHUBERT, FRANZ Pxrzn, 1797-1828, 

Thematisches Verzeichnis im Druck erschie- 
nenen Compositionen von F. Schubert. Wien: 
Diabelli [1852]. 205 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der im Druck 
erschienenen Werke von F. Schubert, hrsg. 
von G. Nottebohm. Wien: Schreiber, 1874. 

206 


Erganzungen und Berichtigungen zu dem 
Thematischen Verzeichniss der im Drock 
erschienenen Werke von F. Schubert, hrsg. 
von G. Nottebohm. Wien, 1874. (In M. Fried- 
laender, Beitrage zur Biographie F. Schubert's. 
Berlin: Haack [1889], p. 52-56.) 206a 


Schubert: Thematic catalogue of all his 
works in chronological order, by Otto Erich 
Deutsch and Donald R. Wakebng. London: 
Dent; New York: Norton, 1951. 207 


SCHULHOFF, Jurius, 1825-1898. 


Thematisches Verzeichnis sämmtlicher Com- 
ositionen für das Pianoforte von T. Schulhoff. 
n. p., n. dl 208 


Cited ín the catalogue of St. Peterskirche, Vienna, 
1908, p. 73. 


SCHUMANN, ROBERT ALEXANDER, 1810-1856, 


Thematisches Verzeichnis simmtlicher im 
Druck erschienenen Werke R. Schumann's. 





Leipzig, New York: Schuberth [n. dl 209 
[2. Aufl. 1860.] 210 

—— 3, verb, u. verm. Aufl. 1863. 911 
— — 4, verb. u. verm. Aufl. [1868.] 212 


STEFFANI, ÁGOSTINO, 1654—1728. 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der Kammerdu- 
ette und Scherzi. (In his Ausgewählte Werke, 
hrsg. von A. Einstein und A. Sandberger. Leip- 
zig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1905. DTB, Jahrg. 
viii, p. [xx]-xxvi.) 218 


STRAUSS, RicHARD, 1864-1949, 


Thementafeln [der Opern]. (In R. Specht, 
R. Strauss und sein Werk, 2 vols. Leipzig: Tal, 
1921. 50 p. laid in at end of vol. 2.) 214 


Ungedruckte Jugendwerke. (In M. Stei- 
nitzer, R. Strauss. Berlin: Schuster & Loeffler, 
1911, p. [176]-202. ) 215 

Partıally thematic. 


TAREINI, GIUSEPPE, 1692-1770. 


Catalogo tematico delle musiche Tartiniane 
esistenti nell’ archivio della Cappella Anto- 
niane di Padova. (In A. Capri, Giuseppe Tar- 
tini. [Milano:] Garzanti [1945], p. [525]--555.) 

216 

[Thematic catalogue of autographs of Tar- 
tini sonatas and concertos.] (In G. Tebaldini, 
L'Archivo musicale della Cappella Antoniana 
in Padova. Padova: Libreria Antoniana, 1895, 
p. 140-144.) 217 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der Violinkonzerte 
Tartinis. (In M. Dounias, Die Violinkonzerte 
G. Tartinis. München: Druck der Salesiani- 
schen Offizin, 1935, p. 245-297.) 218 


TCHAIKOVSKY, see CHAIKOVSEH. 


TELEMANN, GEORG Purumr, 1681-1767, 
Thematischer Katalog der erhaltenen Pas- 
sionsmusiken G. P. Telemann's. (In H. Horner, 


G. P. Telemanns Passionsmusiken. Borna-Leip- 
zig: Noske, 1933, 136 p. at end.) 219 


Thematisches Verzeichnis der Klavierwerke 
G. P. Telemanns. (In K. S. Schmuck, G. P. 
Telemann als Klavierkomponist. Borna-Leip- 
zig: Noske, 1934. 38 p. laid in.) . 220 


TORELLI, GroskpPPE, 1658-1709, 
Thematisches Verzeichnis. (In F. Giegling, 
Giuseppe Torelli; ein Beitrag zur Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte des italienischen Konzerts. Kas- 
sel: Bärenreiter [1949]. Beilage.) 220a 
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Türk, Dauer, GorrLos, 1750-1813. 


Werkverzeichnis: Praktische Werke (mit 
thematischem Katalog). (In G. H. Thieme, 
Daniel Gottlob Türk. Borna-Leipzig: Noske, 
1936, p. 97-109.) 291 


VAET, JAkos, d. 1567. 


Thematic index of the motets of Jacobus 
Vaet, (In M. Steinhardt, Jacobus Vaet and his 
motets. East Lansing: Michigan State College 
Press, 1951, p. [1411-185.) 221a 


Vienne, Louis, 1870-1937, 
50 Thémes d'improvisation de Louis Vierne, 
recueillis par J. Bouvard. (In In memoriam 


Louis Vierne. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1939, 
p. [195]-201.) 222 


Vıorrı, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, 1753-1824, 


Catalogue des ceuvres de Viotti. (In A. Pou- 
gin, Viotti et l'école moderne de violon. Paris: 
Schott, 1888, p. [163]-188.) 223 

Partially thematic. 


VIVALDI, ANTONIO, C. 1680-1741. 


Catalogo numerico tematico delle compo- 
sizioni di A. Vivaldi [compilato da] M. Rinaldi, 
Roma: Editrice Cultura Moderna [1944?]. 224 


Inventaire-thématique. (In M. Pincherle, A. 
Vivaldi et la musique instrumentale, 2 vols. 


Paris: Floury [1948], vol. 2.) 225 


Thematischer Katalog der gedruckten Werke 
A. Vivaldi's, zusammengestellt von W. Alt- 
mann. AfMW, 1v (April, 1922), [262]-279. 

226 
Reprinted in Siena, Accademia Musi- 
cale Chigiana, La scuola veneziana, note e 
documenti. Siena: Ticci, 1941, p. 65-73. 227 


Reprinted in M. Rinaldi, Antonio Vi- 
valdi. Milano: Istituto d'Alta Cultura [1943], 
p. [409]-441. 228 


Catalogo tematico delle opere strumentale 
di A. Vivaldi esistenti nella Biblioteca Na- 
zionale di Torino, compilato da Olga Rudge. 
(In Siena, Accademia Musicale Chigiana, A. 








Vivaldi, note e documenti. Siena, Settimana 
Musicale xvi, Sept, 1939, p. 47-59,) 229 
Reprinted in M. Rinaldi, Antonio Vi- 
valdi. Milano: Istituto d'Alta Cultura [1943], 
p. [443]-490, 230 


Catalogo tematico delle opere vocali inedite 
e dei microfilms [di A. Vivaldi] della B. Chigi 
Saracini [compilato da Olga Rudge]. (In Siena, 
Accademia Musicale Chigiana, La scuola ve- 
neziana, note e documenti, Siena, Ticci, 1941, 
p. 74-80.) 231 
Reprinted in M. Rinaldi, Antonio Vi- 
valdi. Milano: Istituto d'Alta Cultura [1943], 
p. [491]-523, 232. 


VOLKMANN, ROBERT, 1815-1883, 
Thematisches Verzeichnis der Werke von R. 

Volkmann, zusammengestellt von H. Volk- 

mann, Dresden: Ramisch, 1937. 233 


WAGNER, lucHAnp, 1813-1883, 

Das Buch der Motive und Themen aus sämt- 
lichen Opern und Musikdramen R. Wagner’s, 
hrsg. von L. Windsperger. Mainz: Schott 
[1931]. 234 


Leading motives of the operas, (In E. M. 
Terry, A Richard Wagner dictionary. New 
York: Wilson, 1939. [32] p. at end.) 235 





— 


WEBER, KARL MARIA FRIEDRICH ERNST, FREI- 
HERR VON, 1786-1826, 


Chronologisch - thematisches Verzeichniss 
seiner sämmtlichen Compositionen, von F. W. 
Jahns. Berlin: Schlessinger, 1871. 236 


WILLAERT, ADRIAN, c. 1480-1562. 


Messen A. Willaert's gedruckt von Franc. 
Marcolini da Forli [1536. Mit einem the- 
matischen Verzeichnisse], von F. X. Haberl. 
MfMG, ux (1871), [81]-89. 237 


ZACH, JAN, 1699-1773. 

Thematisches Verzeichnis der Werke ]. 
Zachs. (In K. M. Komma, J. Zach und die 
tschechischen Musiker im deutschen Umbruch 
des 18. Jahrhunderts. Kassel: Barenreiter, 1938, 
p. [113]-124.) 238 


(To be continued) 


Hymn of a Reader to the New York City Librarians 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENÉT 


With introduction and comment by S. N. Olds 


Poetry is still in a bad way with the reading public. The trouble seems to 
be that the poets spend more time in arguing about what poetry is than in 
writing poetry itself, But a few exceptions stand out. and one of them is 
Stephen Vincent Benét. You can hail his name in almost any group, and most 
of your listeners will agree with you. The public librarians tell us that his 
books are in brisk demand, and no critics have had to write treatises explain- 
ing what his poems mean. The book sellers agree, too. Western Star, which 
won the Pulitzer Prize in 1944, is still a best seller, along with his John Brown's 
Body, another Pulitzer Prize winner. This latter is a classic already. To put it 
another way, the chances are that most of us have tucked away in our mem- 
ories or in scrapbooks or on our library shelves, poems of Stephen Benét. 
It is for you that we are writing about him now in this column,* and bring 
to you an almost unknown poem that we suspect you'll tuck away too. 

The story of its discovery is this: The Public Library, at Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street, has been exhibiting a collection of first editions of the first books 
by American authors, and among them is a small volume entitled Five Men 
and Pompey—a Series of Dramatic Portraits. The contents picture moments 
of crisis in the lives of famous soldiers. The book was published in 1915, and 
its author is Stephen Vincent Benét. He was then seventeen years old. With 
the book is a sheet of copy paper on which are verses from a poem, in three 
states of production. One is first draft, in pencil; another is final, in pencil; 
the last is typewritten. A line in one of the typewritten stanzas reads, “I’ve 
bothered you exceddingly." A visitor, who is a writer himself, caught the 
spelling and exclaimed, "Benét typed hit-and-miss, tool" He immediately 
asked some questions. 

The Library told him that the stanzas were extracts from a poem that 
Stephen Benét wrote and recited for and to a Public Library staff dinner 


* Mr. Olds, who admirably tells the story of the inception and rendition of the Benét poem, is 
a columnist on The Villager, a lively newspaper in New York's Greenwich Village; his column 
is called "The Stroller." 
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twenty-one years ago. He had been invited to speak. Instead, like the bard 
he was, Benét read a poem composed in honor of the staff. He called it 
“Hymn of a Reader to the New York City Librarians,” and here is what they 
heard, minus the copyright line: 


If I were only Ogden Nash 

Or even Jimmy Walker 

Id really like to cut a dash 

This evening as a talker 

But even though my mental wing 
S are proving quite Icarian 

I still will do my best to sing 
The praise of the librarian. 


I've lost my card a dozen times 
And plaintively explained. 

I've penciled little ends of rhymes 
In books 1 then obtained 

I've driven busy ladies mad 

With idiotic queries 

About the site of old Bagdad 
And who won the World's Series. 


I've eaten nuts and been reproved 

In Central Circulation, 

And every branch where I have moved 
Has known my devastation. 

I've sat on three new magazines 

While reading yet another 

And showed myself, like Gaston Means 
À reader and a brother. 


Yet even with my evil looks, 
And even worse demeanor. 

(It is not fair to borrow books 
When you have scarlatina. 

It is not right to scribble “Bosh!” 
In love-scenes—that is selfish. 
It is not just to murmur “Gosh! 


What, not one book on shellfish?”) 


40 


* Copyright, 1952, by Rosemary Carr Benét. When Mrs. Benét recently wrote, granting per- 
mission for this reprinting, she said: "Indeed 1 would be delighted to have you reprint the poem! 
After all it was written for the Library and with gratitude to all librarians, and I know S. V. B. 
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In spite, I say, of all the times 

Ive tried you with my lightness 

I never have exhausted once 

Your patience and politeness. 

You've given me unsparing help 

With each chimeric plan, 

When Cd have thought you'd fairly yelp 
“Here, guard! Remove this man!” 


For books you've found — and books I lost — 
For aid and comfort given 

Without reward or end or cost 

Unless it be in Heaven 

For priceless clues that I had missed 

For fact unlinked from myth 

“I want a book. It's by a man. 

I think his name is Smith." 


I here express—in platitude 
But platitudes are true 

One reader's heartfelt gratitude 
To every one of you. 

Ive bothered you exceedingly 
I've often caused you pain. 
And, just as soon as I need help 
TU bother you again. 


God bless the Lenox, Astor, Tilden 
Foundation, wise and true. 

God bless each branch and every buildin’ 
And all that cleaves thereto. 

While, for the guardians of them, may 
They mount to golden Zions 

After the burden of the day 

And, do— God, bless the lions! * 


The hymn made a great hit, and was printed in the Library's Staff News 
of February 12th, 1931. Since then it has not been publicized except for the 


would approve . . . That verse is a favorite of minel Do use it...” 
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stanzas exhibited with the poet's first book. It is interesting to note that the 
characters in that book are all military, which also has a bearing on the poet's 
productions. The Library's catalogue of the book exhibit * points this out. 
In speaking of Five Men and Pompey it says: “The military background of 
Stephen Vincent Benét (1898-1948 ) had great influence on his life and work. 
The boy, whose father, grandfather and great-grandfather were army officers, E 
spent much of his early life on army posts. Yet Benét was more of an intellec- 
tual than soldier . . . He was, however, an ardent student of military history, 
and his finest work was John Brown's Body, a narrative poem centered on 
the Civil War." The commentator could have added that an ancestor who 
bore the poet's name is listed in the Library as author of several works on 
military tactics as practiced in Civil War days. One of them, published in 
1866, was a treatise on Military Law. Like the poems of its author's namesake, 
the book was a best seller. The Library's index card says it went into five 
editions, 


* First Fruits, an Exhibition of First Editions of First Books by American Authors. By John D. 
Gordan. New York, 1951. 50 cents. ` 


News of the Month 


RESIGNATION 


MR. JOHN FOSTER DULLES has resigned all of his trusteeships, including 
that of the Library. The Board of Trustees accepted his resignation with 
regret at its meeting on December 10th and unanimously elected him an 
Honorary Trustee of the Library. He has been a member of the Board since 
April 11, 1945. 

CONTRIBUTOR 


ALLAN Wape, who has edited the Yeats letters for this Bulletin, devoted 
much of his earlier life to work in the theater, as actor, manager, and director. 
He was closely associated with Harley Granville Barker during the famous 
Court Theatre seasons which established Bernard Shaw as a popular drama- 
tist. He was connected for a long time with the London Stage Society, which 
specialized in the discovery and production of new modern plays, and di- 
rected many of them. Between the wars he was one of the founders of The 
Phoenix, a society which brought many half-forgotten classical English plays 
back into the theatrical repertory. Since retirement from the stage he has 
collected and edited Henry James's essays on acting and the drama, pub- 
lished under the title, The Scenic Art (1948). 
_ A friend of Yeats for many years, he is one of the diminishing number of 
those who can recall the now almost legendary "Monday evenings" in Wo- 
burn Buildings, London, when writers and artists met in Yeats's rooms to 
talk and to listen. He contributed the first bibliography of the poet's work 
to the eight-volume Collected Works issued at Stratford-on-Avon in 1908; 
took the part of the Old Man in the original production of Yeats's first "Noh" 
play, At the Hawk's Well, played in masks designed by Edmund Dulac; and 
he has recently published a comprehensive Bibliography of the Writings of 
W. B. Yeats (London, 1951). 

He is now preparing an edition of the Letters of W. B. Yeats, which he 
' hopes to have ready for publication in the autumn of this year.. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT publications are by no means all that the 
Library publishes. The Circulation Department has recently issued a special 
` number of its Branch Library Book News (January) which is devoted to 
an annual list of books for young people: new books as well as those of 
earlier years which remain popular reading with teen-agers. Furthermore, 
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among its several hundred titles is a selection of “adult” books which teen- 
agers like and which are good for them. The titles are annotated. Usually, 
BLBN sells for 10 cents a number; this one is 25 cents. 


TWICE EACH YEAR, the Public Health Division Library, a branch of the 
Municipal Reference Library (which is a branch of The New York Public 
Library!) issues in the Municipal Reference Librarys Notes an annotated 
list of its recent accessions. The December number is devoted to the list. 
While Notes is issued primarily for City officials and employees, and this 
list of “Recent Books on Medicine, Nursing and Public Health” is a guide 
to reading, it proves useful to libraries and organizations which wish to add 
a few well-chosen recent books in the field during the year. Single numbers 
of Notes are 25 cents. 


GIFTS 
Guggenheim Gift 


Tux LisrAry has recently received, through the generosity of Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim, a collection of books and manuscripts, comprising over 800 
volumes of modern fiction, biography and history; a collection of more than 
100 first editions of Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Thoreau and Whittier; and forty-one manuscripts, autograph letters, and 
signed documents of these nineteenth-century American authors. 

Among the modern books are some thirty volumes presented by their 
authors to Mrs. Guggenheim or to her late husband. Several of these are 
from recipients of fellowships awarded by the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, set up by Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim in 1925 in 
memory of their son. The Guggenheim Fellowships in several instances made 
possible the writing of these books, and for that reason are of interest as 
association copies. Among them are The Anecdotes and Egotisms of Henry 
Mackenzie, 1745-1881 (1927), edited by Harold William Thompson, a 
holder of one of the first fifteen fellowships awarded by the Foundation; 
Marjorie Hope Nicolson's edition of the Conway Letters (1930); Lynn Riggs 
play, Green Grow the Lilacs (1931); Zora Neale Hurston's novel, Their Eyes 
Were Watching God (1937); and two books by Walter White: Rope & 
Faggot, a Biography of Judge Lynch (1929), and his autobiography, A Man 
Called White (1948). There are also presentation copies of such well- 
known and varied books as Louis Adamic’s The Natives Return; Alexis 
Carrel’s Man the Unknown; René de Chambrun’s I Saw France Fall; and 
Hamlin Garland's A Son of the Middle Border. 
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The sets of first editions of nineteenth-century American authors are for 
the most part in modern fine bindings, with the original covers and back- 
strips bound ín, but certain presentation copies and some of the scarcer first 
editions are in their original bindings, protected by slip-cases. The latter 
include Hawthorne's books for children, Grandfathers Chair and Famous 
Old People, both published in 1841; presentation copies of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ Songs in Many Keys (1862) and the large-type edition of his John 
Lothrop Motley. A Memoir (1879). Among the Longfellow volumes are 
copies of The Divine Tragedy (1871) presented to Mrs. [James T.] Fields, 
Christmas, 1871; his translation of The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
(1867), inscribed to Mrs. Samuel Appleton; and two editions of Outre-Mer: 
the London, 1835, edition in two volumes, presented to James T. Fields as 
a New Year's gift, 1857; and the third edition, Boston, 1848, given to his 
friend, Professor Francis Lieber, “as a souvenir of the delightful visit he 
made me in September, 1849.” 

The first editions by Emerson include A Year's Life (1841), his second 
published work, a fine copy with the errata slip, and in the original tan boards 
with paper title label on the spine. One of the most interesting of the Whittier 
first editions is a copy, in the original binding, of his early poem, Mogg 
Megone (Boston, 1836), “a poem I wish was in the Red Sea,” Whittier 
declared nearly fifty years later in a letter to his biographer, Francis H. 
Underwood. There are two Whittier association volumes in the collection: 
the first edition of Mabel Martin (1876), inscribed by Whittier in 1877 to 
Mrs. Louisa S. Townsend; and a copy of Mrs. Margaret Oliphant’s A Little 
Pilgrim (1883), presented to “Fanny C. Sparhawk with the kind regards of 
her old neighbor John G. Whittier 3" mo. 12 1883.” 

Two of the finest books in the collection are copies, in almost mint con- 
dition, of Thoreau’s A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (1849) 
and Walden (1854), the books on which his fame chiefly rests, and the only 
ones to be published during his lifetime. Supplementing the books by Thoreau 
are a two-volume set of the Boston, 1803, edition of The Life and Posthumous 
Writings of William Cowper, containing Thoreau’s signature, as well as that 
of John Thoreau, which may be in the hand of the essayist's father, or of his 
older brother John. In addition to these two volumes from Thoreau’s library, 
there is a group of five maps which belonged to him: A Map of New Hamp- 
shire, for Families & Schools, Compiled . . . by James G. Carter, Portsmouth, 
N. H., Nathaniel March [183-?] (with Thoreau's signature); New Hampshire 
& Vermont: By H. S. Tanner, Philadelphia, 1833 (with signature: J. Tho- 
reau); Phelps & Squire's Travellers Guide, and Map of the United States, 
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New York, 1838 (with Thoreau's signature); New Map of Massachusetts . . . 
Carefully Revised and Additions Made in 1848, Boston, Nath!, Dearborn; 
and Sectional Map of the Surveyed Portion of Minnesota and the North- 
western Part of Wisconsin, 1857. Each map is in its original cloth or leather 
covers as issued. Of particular interest in the Phelps & Squire's Travellers 
Guide are six pages of penciled notes in Thoreau's hand listing titles of books, 
mainly by English and French authors. It is not clear, however, whether 
this was a list of book he owned, had read or intended reading, or whether 
it served some other purpose for him. The volumes by Cowper mentioned 
above are not included. 


Lewis M. STARK 
The Manuscripts 


The manuscript portion of the Guggenheim gift totals forty-two items, 
six of them protected by fine bindings or cases. Quantitatively the largest 
groups center around Nathaniel Hawthorne and John Greenleaf Whittier; 
actually there is only one item among the autographic material which is not 
related to a New England figure. 

The principal Hawthorne piece is the passport for his European tour in 
1857-1858, bearing the essential physical details and numerous visa stamp- 
ings and notations. The dozen additional pieces in this group are by other 
members of the family. The Whittier material is quite the opposite in this 
respect, as it comprises entirely items by the central figure: there are nine 
Whittier letters, covering more than three decades (1853-1884), and a holo- 
graph poem. The letters of the first dozen years show how deeply Whittier 
was engrossed in the struggle against slavery. The letter of 1853 is a seven- 
page survey of “The Cause of Freedom and the Fugitive Slave Law” through- 
out the nation; it was in reply to a committee of four men which had invited 
him to address a meeting of the Free Democrats to be held in New York 
City. The poem, entitled, “What of the Day,” was written about 1856 and 
forecast the armed struggle so soon to come. 

James Russell Lowell is represented by three pieces: the manuscripts of 
a lengthy appreciative essay about him, by E. C. Stedman; Lowell's engage- 
ment book kept in London during 1880-1881, when he was our Minister 
there; and finally, by a holograph copy of stanza n of Lowell's Harvard 
Commemoration Ode of 1865. Oliver Wendell Holmes” association with 
Harvard is also illustrated here; there is a signed holograph, believed to be 
the manuscript for the printer, of his “Hymn for the Dedication of Memorial 
Hall at Cambridge, June 23d, 1874.” The Guggenheim gift contains also four 
Emersonian items, two Longfellow items, and two very interesting Thoreau 
examples which deserve mention. 
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Henry David Thoreau, one of the less vociferous members of the Concord 
group, has attracted the interest of scholars steadily since his day; the two 
examples of his manuscripts now added to our collections seem characteristic. 
One is a sheet of manuscript from some essay about nature. It records 
changes of sound and sight observed during a night-long watch. The other 
sheet, also filled on both sides, is poetic; it is a rhymed poem dealing with 
love of fellow man and bearing wounds passively — a reflection of the 
extreme pacific character of the author. 

The one manuscript item not related to this congress of New England 
literary colossi supplies a perfect foil to their dignity or native reserve. Who 
could be more in contrast than that smashing politician and Rough Rider, 
who found life "bully" in the new century into which he led his country, 
Theodore Roosevelt? He is represented by a three-page typewritten letter, 
signed and bearing last-minute revision in his hand, written in March of 
1915. The letter is to Mrs. Guggenheim and expresses his assuredness of the 
ultimate success of the woman suffrage movement because "it is simply one 
phase of the general democratic movement." Roosevelt then goes on to tell 
what he believes women will have to do with the rights if they wish to 
reap full benefit of the success of their cause. He feels their victory would 
amount to less than nothing unless it is found that women perform their 
duties, both to themselves and to their children and the public, better than 


they did previously. Roser W. Pat, 


The Dillingham Papers 


As A Girt of Mr. William Lieberson, there has come to the Library an ex- 
tensive collection of papers of a prominent theatre owner and manager who 
was active during the first quarter of this century, — Charles B. Dillingham. 
These papers, which extend from 1905 to 1927, are the accumulated record 
of his ownership and management of the Globe Theatre and his association 
in similar manner with the Knickerbocker, the Hippodrome, and other 
houses. The correspondence, together with that of his associate, Bruce 
Edwards, relates to production, both in New York and on tour, of such plays 
as "Chin-Chin," "Stop, Look and Listen," “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney,” "The 
Red Mill,” “The Half-Moon,” "Tack O Lantern," "Apple Blossom Time,” "Mlle. 
Modiste," and others. Stage personalities involved are Elsie Janis, Ina Claire, 
Montgomery and Stone, Bessie McCoy, Julia Sanderson, Fritzi Scheff, and 
Victor Herbert. The collection is especially full regarding the business side 
of production: casting, routing, property and lighting costs, stage managers” 
and salary accounts, sales of tickets, etc. 
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Hebrew and Yiddish Works 


THE Lisrary’s collection of Jewish homiletical works has been enriched by 
the addition of over 530 titles consisting of books, periodicals and pamphlets 
in Hebrew and Yiddish representing a portion of the library of the late Rabbi 
Benzion Eisenstadt (1873-1951), the author of several biographical dic- 
tionaries and the editor of Aspeklariah, a Hebrew monthly published in New 
York in 1907. He was also known as a popular preacher and frequent con- 
tributor to the Hebrew and Yiddish press in this country and abroad. His 
own writings, on the shelves of the Library for many years, are among the 
most frequently consulted works of reference. The present gift came from 


his widow, the executrix of his estate. 
Josua BLocH 


Rare Southern Newspaper 


Mns. Joun W. Harz, of Montgomery, West Virginia, has presented to the 
Library three issues of a rare Southern newspaper, the Selma, Ala., Federal 
Union. Only five issues are recorded of this short-lived paper which was 
published in broadside form at the very end of the Civil War. Mrs. Hall's gift 
adds to the Library's newspaper holdings two previously unrecorded issues, 
May 1 and May 5, 1865, and the issue of May 4, 1865, of which only the Ohio 
State Library copy is known. a TE 
* $ * 


THE FOLLOWING LIST of donors, with brief descriptions of their gifts, repre- 
sents a selection from the Library's records of material received during the 
month ended December 15, 1952. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of 
New York City. 


Collections 


Rakeman Scenic Studios —- Several hundred 
original drawings and paintings of scenery, 
made by the firm of Gates and Morange; fifty- 
five photographs of productions using their 
scenery; letters by Gordon Craig; and other 
material, 


Mr. Bob Abbot, Hollywood, California — A 
collection of clippings, photographs and other 
material about the career of Maria Ouspens- 
kaya, 1887-1949. 


Dr. Lily Grave-Kórber — Eine Jüdin erlebt 
das neue Deutschland, 1984; also a small col- 
lection of Russian publications, including Vos- 
pominanya of Count S. Witte, 1923. 


Mr, Geoffrey Handley Taylor, Manchester, 
England — An interesting collection of ma- 
terials on nursery rhyme reform. In addition 
to a Selected md of Literature re- 
lating to Nursery Reform and Ne 
Nursery Rhymes for Old, both published by 
True Aim, he included a series of press notices 
from newspapers in Great Britain aud the 
Commonwealth commenting on the publica- 
tions and the basic intent to remove “the 
sadistic” and other elements considered dele- 
terious to the character development of young 
children. Mr. Taylor also recently sent a col- 
lection of books and pamphlets relating to 
Chepstow: histories, poems, and guides. Inns 
and Taverns of the Chepstow District, about 
Chepstow and three others in the collection 
are signed by their author, Ivor Waters. 
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Collections, continued 


Mr. Leo Lerman — Manuscripts, photographs, 
typescripts and other material, given in mem- 
ory of Eleanora Mendelssohn. 


Misses Beatrice and Josephine Dunham — 
Two volumes with binding title: Views. The 
views are engravings of the European scene, 
one to a leaf. It would appear that the sheets 
were intended for note paper. Also: Verse, 
by H. W. P., 1862; "Awful," and Other Jingles, 
by P. R. S., 1871; and Golden-haired Gertrude, 
a Story for Children, by Theodore Tilton, 1865. 


Miss Elizabeth McCausland — Eight mono- 
graphs on Belgian artists in the series “Mono- 
graphies de Part Belge,” three issues of La 
biennale de Venezia, and exhibition catalogues 
of contemporary Western European artists. 


Interesting Items 


Mr. Abraham A. Desser — Two items of local 
labor history: The Chicago Building Trades 
Council, Yesterday and Today, compiled by 
Earl J. McMahon, 1947; History of the Central 
Labor Union of Springfield, Mass., With Some 
of the Pioneers, 1887-1912, edited and com- 
piled by A. F. Hardwick. 


Mrs. Henry James — Old Bridges of France, 
by William Emerson and Georges Gromort, 
1925, 


Mr. John McArdle — A facsimile copy of 
The Art of Juggling or Legerdemaine, by $. R., 
1614. 1952. 


Mr. Maxwell Abbell, Chicago, Illinois — The 
Chicago Pinkas, edited by Simon Rawidowicz, 
Volume 1, 1952. , 


From. Organizations 


Kitsap County Historical Association, Port 
Orchard, Washington — Presidents Annual 
Report for the year 1951. A special edition 
prepared for and presented to this Labrary, 
containing typewritten reports of each com- 
mittee, maps, photographs, announcements of 
activities and a selection of stories, legends 
and history of Kitsap County. The material 
so brought together makes a most valuable 
record of local history and this Library would 
welcome such gifts from other local historical 
societies. 


Escuela de Comercio Castro Carazo, San José, 
Costa Rica — Colección de documentos para 
la historia de Costa Rica relativos al cuarto y 
ultimo viaje de Cristobal Colón, por el Aca- 
demia de Ceografía e Historia de Costa Rica, 
1952. 


Amicale des Officiers de la Mission Militaire 
Belge et du Service de Liaison Militaire Belge, 
Brussels — Livre d'or, 1952. A presentation 
copy, signed by the president. 


Mr. James N. Hillman, Grand Secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of Virginia, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia — George Washington: Freemason, by 
William Moseley Brown, 1952. 


Glass Crafts of America — Glassmaking at 
Jamestown, America's First Industry; by J. C. 
Harrington, 1952. 


Typescripts 


Major James M. Cronin, Pelham, N. Y. — 
Historical Development of Westchester County, 
a Chronology with Subject Index. A publi- 
cation prepared by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, 1939 (typescript in 2 volumes). 


Mr. Grover A. Whalen — A transcript of the 
interview with Mr. Wbalen by Professor Allan 
Nevins and Frank Ernest Hill, dated November 
22, 1950, on the founding of Station WNYC. 


Commemorative Volumes 


The Texas and Pacific Railway Company, Dal- 
las, Texas — From Ox-Teams to Eagles, a 
History of the Texas and Pacific Railway, 
1952. 


Mr. A. J. Liebmann — One Hundred Years, 
1852-1952, The Harmonie Club. 


The Royal Institute of Science, Bombay — 
Silver Jubilee, Commemoration Volume, 1920— 
1945, 


Cadbury Brothers Ltd., Bournville, England 
— Birmingham — Fifty Years On, by Paul S. 
Cadbury, 1952, 


Officine Grafiche Riccordi, Milan, Italy — 
"Direct Support," a Story of Fighting Men, the 
338th Field Artillery Battalion, by Frank S. 
Praino and Harold Ostrich, 1945, 


Turner Construction Company —- Fifty Years 
of Buildings by Turner, 1952. 


Mr. Glorian Duvall Devereux, Manhasset, New 
York — The History of Shelter Island 1652- 
1932, by Ralph G. Duvall, with a Supplement 
1932-1952, by Jean L. Schladermendt. 


Flatters & Garnett Ltd., Manchester, England 
— 50 Years Service to Microscopy 1901— 
1951. 


Banco de Urbanización y Rehabilitación, Pana- 
ma City — Panama, The Centennial City of 
Colón 1852-1952, by Ruben D. Carles. 
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Sylvan Grove Lodge No. 275 F. & A. M. — 
History of Sylvan Grove Lodge No. 275 F. & 
A. M., 1852-1952. 


Mr. R. H. Kindig, Denver, Colorado — A 
publication of the Rocky Mountain Railroad 
Club: Denver South Park & Pacific, A History 
of the Denver South Park & Pacific Railroad 
and Allied Narrow Gauge Lines of the Col- 
orado d Southern Railway Company, by M. C. 
Poor, 1949, 


United Mine Workers of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. — John L. Lewis and the Inter- 
national Union, United Mine Workers of 
America, The Story from 1917 to 1952. 


From the Authors 


Señor Walterio Meyer Rusca, Osorno, Chile — 
His Voces indigenas del lenguaje popular 
sureño, 550 Chilenismos, 1952, 

Monsieur Andre de Coppet, Cap Haitien, Haiti 
— His Pages de L'épopée impériale, 1952. 
Mr. Jesus de Galindez — His Puerto Rico en 
Nueva York, aspectos de la vida en el Harlem 
Hispano, 1952. 

Miss Daisy Bostwick, Carmel, California — An 
autographed copy of her Carmel, Today and 
Yesterday, 1945. 


Periodicals 


Mr. Walter Gregory, Chicago, Illinois — The 
first six issues of Adventure, November 1910 — 
April 1911. 


Mr. P. K. Thomajan, Carlstadt, New Jersey — 
A complete file of form, 1949-50, published 
by Kurt H. Volk, Inc., and edited by him. 


Limited. Editions 


Ruttle, Shaw € Wetherill, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania — Two keepsakes, limited edi- 
tions, of the Ruttle, Shaw & Wetherill Press: 
Freedom of Press, by Judge Curtis Bok, 1950; 
Franklin's Wealth as a Printer, by Edwin Wolf, 
1951. 


Mr. Bruce Rogers, Danbury, Connecticut — 
The Camp Steele Alphabet. Printed for the 
Portfolio Club by Bruce Rogers, 1952. ( edition 
limited to 250 copies). 


Mr. Edgar M. Kahn, San Francisco, Cahfornia 
— His Bret Harte in California, designed and 
printed by Haywood H. Hunt, 1951, m an 
edition of 200 copies. 


Mr. James W. Beers, Gaithersburg, Maryland 
— His The Great Copyright Case, A. J. 
Graham vs. Benn Pitman, 1952 (edition lim- 
ited to 60 copies). 


M anuscripts 


Miss Margaret Webster — Two letters of 
unusual interest presented to the Theatre Col- 
lection on the occasion of its twenty-first bırth- 
day. They reveal a friendship between two 
actors, both born in 1797, Tyrone Power (an- 
cestor of the present motion picture actor) 
and Benjamin N. Webster. Power's letter, dated 
“Off the E. coast of Maine, Sunday Aug. 16” 
pe to have been written on board one 
of the first steamers to make the westward 
crossing of the Atlantic; he describes its re- 
ception at Halifax and at Boston. Benjamin 
Webster’s letter is an eight-page account of 
his theatrical career up to that date, February 
11, 1832, recording all his roles and his 
training. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, DECEMBER, 1952 


DURING THE MONTH of December, 1952, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 90,742. They consulted 
225,502 volumes. The total number of visitors, including readers who entered 
the building, was 230,247. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 884,841. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 38,075 
volumes and 2,971 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 8,124 volumes, 2,207 pamphlets, 522 prints and 290 maps. The Circu- 
lation Department received as gifts 185 volumes and 50 pamphlets. 
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Paper-bound Books in America * 
By FREEMAN Lewis 


ICHARD ROGERS BOWKER, whose memory we honor tonight, would 

have felt very much at home with the subject of this lecture. His was a 
time when paper-bound books flourished even more than they do today. One 
of the great causes to which he gave his energies was International Copyright, 
and prominent among his opponents were the paper-bound publishers. Their 
argument was fairly simple: that International Copyright would automat- 
ically deprive the readers of this country of inexpensive books. It was a popu- 
lar and potent argument, and after the International Copyright Act of 1891 
was passed, it appeared to be a valid argument. For paper-bound book pub- 
lishing, which had brought so much good reading to so many people, sickened 
and died. It was almost half a century before it again assumed a truly im- 
portant position in the book industry. 

Looking backward now, we can see that the decline of paper-bound pub- 
lishing after 1891 was only in small part due to International Copyright. Mr. 
Bowker's cause had been just and his had been the long-range view. I hope 
that his successors will soon be able to win the final copyright victory. 

During the past decade there have been many articles on the phenomenon 
of paper-bound books. Almost all of them have made the assumption that 
this is a contemporary happening, a development in the business of book 
publishing which is new and hence See Newsworthy it has un- 
doubtedly been, but not in the least new.‘ 

The ambition to provide inexpensive books for many people i is an old one 
among publishers. It could not be achieved, however, until production meth- 


* This sixteenth of the Richard Rogers Bowker Memorial Lectures was delivered at The New 
York Public Library on November 12, 1952, by Freeman Lewis, Executive Vice-President of 
Pocket Books, Inc. Copyright by Freeman Lewis. 
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ods and materials made it possible to use machine techniques. First there had 
to be machine-made paper instead of handmade paper. Then there had to 
be mechanical typesetting machines, and electrotyping and stereotyping 
processes. And finally there had to be fast cylinder presses. Most of these 
basic inventions and many of the improvements which made them com- 
mercially practicable occurred in the period from 1790 to 1830. Book pub- 
lishers were quick to seize these advantages. Inexpensive books were first 
published in England and on the continent of Europe, but this country was 
not far behind. The first low-priced venture here was probably The Boston 
Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge in 1829. The American Library of 
Useful Knowledge was started in 1831 with this avowed objective: “To issue 
in a cheap form a series of works, partly original and partly selected, in all 
the most important branches of learning.” 

These earliest efforts were more noteworthy than successful, Then in July, 
1841, Park Benjamin, editor of a literary newspaper called New World, 
brought out the first volume of Charles Lever's Charles O'Malley as a “supple- 
ment” priced at fifty cents. His chief rival among literary newspapers, Brother 
Jonathan, promptly issued the same book as an “extra” at twenty-five cents. 
In 1842, these rivals were busy issuing novels by English and Continental 
authors. Napier and Hoe cylinder presses and paper made on Fourdrinier 
machines brought costs and prices down. Some books were published for as 
little as one-half of an American shilling, or six and a quarter cents. The 
inexpensive book had come to America and come to stay. 

It is worth noting that this beginning was essentially a side issue of peri- 
odical publishing, made possible by newspaper presses and taking advantage 
of the low postal rates Congress had authorized for newspapers. The “extras” 
issued by both New World and Brother Jonathan were sold by newsboys, 
but they were also mailed in tens of thousands. They were deliberately left 
unbound so that they could be carried through the mail as newspapers. Then, 
as now, reading matter in book form was charged substantially higher postal 
rates than reading matter in magazines and newspapers. In 1843, the Post 
Office Department got around to charging book postage rates for these “ex- 
tras” and this blow, combined with a glut of copies and a severe price war, 
put a temporary end to low-priced book publishing. By 1845 “The Great ' 
Revolution in Publishing," as these events have come to be called, was over. 

From then to the close of the Civil War paper-bound publishing continued 
only in a spasmodic way. With the end of the Civil War came the "dime" 
novels, particularly those of Mr. Beadle. But these were of minor importance. 
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The big revival came in the 1870s and carried through most of the rest of the 
century. 

A number of factors conspired in the 1870s to start the most flourishing 
and upsetting era of low-priced paper-bound publishing in American history. 
Chief among these factors were the flood of inexpensive books imported 
from England and a decline in the price of paper. Not only did the prices 
of standard papers drop sharply, but paper made from ground wood pulp, 
first produced in this country in 1867, came into use for books. 

Once again, the first efforts were the by-products of a newspaper publisher, 
in this case The New York Tribune. In 1878, it began issuing "extras" dealing 
mainly with scientific subjects. Shortly after appeared the Tribune Novels. 
These were both original works and reprints and sold for ten and twenty 
cents each. 

The most important pioneer of this period was a Chicago firm, Donnelley, 
Gasette & Lloyd, which began its famous Lakeside Library of cheap quarto 
novels in 1875. Almost overnight a rash of houses appeared — George Munro's 
Seaside Library, Norman Munro's Riverside Library, Frank Leslie: Home 
Library, Beadle and Adam's Fireside Library, etc. Within two years there 
were about fifteen firms in the field. Many trade publishers prominent today 
were prominent paper-bound publishers then, notably Harper & Brothers, 
D. Appleton & Company, Henry Holt & Company, Dodd, Mead & Company, 
and Funk & Wagnalls. 

During the succeeding twenty years, these low-priced "libraries" were the 
most dynamic and most widely discussed segment of the American book 
trade. The methods of distribution they developed, the cutthroat competition 
they engendered, the possibility that they might wholly destroy book pub- 
lishing in its traditional sense, their potential power to enrich or debase the 
American reading public — all or almost all of the problems we face today 
were current then. For those who seek guidance from the past on certain 
very immediate issues, it may be of interest to note that most of the cheap 
book publishing then was of originals rather than reprints and that the simul- 
taneous publication of cloth- and paper-bound editions of the same title was 
then a common practice. 

The rapid rise of paper-bound books in the late 1870s led to many prema- 
ture prophecies that there would soon be a collapse. At first there were only 
changes. The unwieldy quarto grudgingly gave way to the more expensive 
but more pleasing twelvemo and sixteenmo. The number of firms grew; the 
number of titles published increased. Some of the better "libraries" began 
to issue biography, poetry, science and travel books, though fiction never 
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ceased to dominate the lists. In 1885, almost 1,500 titles were issued in paper- 
bound editions. That figure shows clearly the more important role of paper- 
bound books then as compared to now. Today there are between 900 and 
‘1,000 paper-bound titles published annually out of a total of 9,000 to 10,000. 
In 1885, there were 1,500 paper-bound titles out of a total of 4,500 to 5,000. 

In large measure, the paper-bound books then were by foreign, particularly 
British, authors. No royalties needed to be paid on such works, and this had 
two results. It brought the American public the best of the current and past 
foreign authors at very low prices; it also put a severe damper on American 
authorship. Thomas Carlyle, George Eliot, Bulwer-Lytton, Charles Reade, 
Wilkie Collins, Charles Dickens, Dumas, Ruskin, Scott, Thackeray, and 
others, were widely circulated and read. American authors had a difficult 
time getting an equal audience. 

But changes were on the way, even before the International Copyright 
Law of 1891 ended the bulk of literary piracy. Heavy competition rapidly 
exhausted the supply of foreign fiction, and new writing by foreign authors 
did not keep up with the demands of the paper-bound publishers. Foreign 
titles of high sales potential were frequently issued almost simultaneously 
by six or eight different publishers. As the costs of competitive business went 
up and the quality of the books published went down, signs of trouble became 
more frequent. Several printers backing paper-bound publishers went bank- 
rupt. Price cutting grew severe. Wholesale prices were slashed. The News 
Companies made heavy returns of unsold copies. Paper-bound bookmaking 
grew sloppy, with small and poor type, bad printing and miserable paper. 
In 1888, two major firms, Belford, Clarke & Company and Pollard & Moss 
went into bankruptcy. In 1889, John W. Lovell announced his plan for a 
“Book Trust” to stabilize prices and eliminate ruinous competition. Lovell 
formed his “trust” in 1890 under the name of The United States Book Com- 
pany and took over most of the important competitive “libraries.” In 1891 
came the International Copyright Act. In 1898, Publishers’ Weekly reported 
an “almost entire cessation of the cheap and undesirable fiction —- French 
and English — appropriated by piratical publishers and printed in villainous 
typography on worse paper in the ten-, fifteen- and twenty-five cent ‘librar- 
ies’.” By the turn of the century, most paper-bound book publishers had gone 
out of business. 


In very brief outline, that is the background for the present revival. Be- 
tween 1900 and the mid 1930s, paper-bound publishing did not completely 
die out but it played no seriously important role in the over-all picture. Then 
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in the mid-1930s there were three tentative beginnings: Modern Age Books, 
Hillman Novels, and the mystery stories published in reprint form by Law- 
rence E. Spivak. Once again, superior technical processes were an important 
motivating factor, this time high-speed magazine presses adapted to paper- 
bound book production. Once again, the old publishing ambition was re- 
vived: “More good books for more people at the lowest possible price.” And 
once again, it proved necessary to use the distribution machinery of maga- 
zines and newspapers to secure at low cost the widespread display and 
volume sales needed to maintain the twenty-five-cent retail price. 

None of the three firms mentioned above became a leader in the new 
revival, though one of them has continued to publish books. Then in June, 
1939, Robert F. de Graff issued the first ten titles in the series known as Pocket 
Books. That year, he published thirty-four titles and sold 1,508,000 copies. 
In 1940, he published fifty-three titles and sold 4,554,000 copies. Avon Books 
started in 1941. Allen Lane brought his fine Penguin Books from England 
in 1942, and through a series of mutations that venture provided this country 
not only with Lane’s original list but also with the top executive personnel 
of Bantam Books, New American Library and the new firm of Ballantine 
Books. Dell Books and Popular Library started in 1943. The war was on and. 
business boomed. More firms came into the field and everyone enjoyed an 
unprecedented prosperity. At one time, there were over thirty companies 
issuing paper-bound books priced at twenty-five cents. 

It is estimated that the American public bought some 230,000,000 paper- 
bound books in 1951. In that year, some 950 new titles were published, the 
bulk of them by the leading eight or nine companies. Various magazines 
ran articles on the importance and scope of this new publishing revolution. 
Many complaints were heard from people who were displeased with the 
contents and appearance of certain titles. Much deserved praise came from 
teachers, critics, ministers and public servants delighted by the widespread 
availability of good books at low prices. It appears certain that paper-bound 
sales will reach an even higher total in 1952, probably more than 250,000,000 
copies. 


It is hard to make valid judgments about the failures or accomplishments 
or potentials of paper-bound book publishing without some fairly accurate 
understanding of the business process on which it is based. It has been my 
experience that most people, even those in book publishing, and particularly 
those who have been most quick to criticize, often have little understanding 
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of these matters. I hope therefore that you will bear with me for a brief 
outline of just how the business is currently conducted. 

Paper-bound books today largely originate as reprints of titles previously 
published in cloth bindings at higher prices by other publishers. The form 
of contract is essentially that developed for the clothbound $1.00 reprint of 
the 1930s. It gives the paper-bound publisher the right for a limited time 
to issue a paper-bound edition at a certain price in English, and to sell it in 
certain specified parts of the world. Almost invariably, the paper-bound 
publisher guarantees to pay a stated minimum amount of money against 
royalties, whether earned by sales or not. The standard rate of royalty is one 
cent on the first 150,000 copies and one and one-half cents on sales thereafter, 
provided the retail price is twenty-five cents. If the retail price is higher, 
the royalty is proportionally increased. The royalty earnings are usually di- 
vided one-half to the originating publisher and one-half to the author. 

At the heart of every publishing business is its editorial department. How 
are these constituted? What do they look for, and why? How are books 
acquired for consideration and what standards govern the decisions made? 
What effect do sales requirements have on editorial policies? These and a 
host of other questions are of great interest. But since the answers are com- 
plicated and the time limited, I cannot even begin to discuss the editorial 
problem in this lecture. I shall have to confine my remarks to less arguable 
matters. 

To secure his contract, each publisher is in competition with all the others. 
Usually this is a sealed-bid auction. The winner is the one who has offered 
the largest amount of money as a minimum guarantee. This frequently leads 
to results which are unfair to the reprint publishers and which are probably 
to the eventual disinterest of original publishers. Increasingly, the amount 
of money required to secure a reprint contract is reaching a level above the 
amount which is being earned by sales. I would estimate that of the "big bid" 
books of the past two years, that is, titles which were acquired for reprint 
by guarantees of $15,000 or more, less than five will ever earn out their mini- 
mum guarantees. If the present situation continues, all paper-bound pub- 
lishers may be forced to seek either a change in the terms and methods of 
contracting for reprint rights or a change in the sources of supply. A number 
of them have already done so. 

In paper-bound publishing, the plates of the original publisher are not 
used. The book is reset and replated for high-speed presses equipped to 
deliver folded signatures for perfect binding. The extra cost of resetting and 
replating is wiped out in large editions by the lower cost of high-speed 
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printing and binding. Technical improvements have continued. Two com- 
panies today, Dell and Pocket Books, Inc., print their books on presses 
specifically designed for them. All the rest use some form of high-speed, 
rotary equipmént considerably more efficient for their purposes than the 
presses in common use in edition book manufacturing plants. 

Though there is a considerable variation in sales techniques, the basic 
distribution system is through magazine wholesalers. There are two main 
groups of these: The American News Company with approximately 350 
branches, and the Independent Wholesalers of whom there are about 850 
in the United States and Canada. Each of these wholesaler groups services 
the same retail outlets. Dell, Avon and Popular Library are the major book 
publishers using the services of The American News Company. Pocket Books, 
Bantam, New American Library, Perma Books and Lion use the Independ- 
ents. Gold Medal Books, a firm issuing only original publications, and the 
newest firm, Ballantine Books, also use the Independents. 

Some 100,000 outlets are served by these wholesalers. Not over 65,000 
of these outlets sell books with much effectiveness, and it has been estimated 
that over eighty per cent of the total sales comes from less than 30,000 of these 
wholesaler-served dealers. 

Many of the distribution advantages of paper-bound book publishing stem 
from the services of these magazine wholesalers. Books were taken on by 
them largely as a side issue during wartime when other merchandise was 
scarce. But books have grown in importance. It is said that the book revenues 
of these wholesalers today are larger than their magazine revenues were 
fifteen years ago. And as book revenue has grown, the wholesalers have made 
many intelligent changes which have improved book service to their dealers. 

A small but growing number of wholesalers have begun to divorce book 
distribution from magazine distribution, and to develop staffs of employees 
concerned primarily with books. A marked extension of such practices de- 
pends upon the amount of profit which books can be made to produce. Small 
as it is, this development offers at least a faint hope that some day America 
may have, for the first time, a widely distributed, well-organized retail book 
trade: ( 

But many of the disadvantages of paper-bound publishing stem from the 
compromises which must be made in order to fit books into magazine dis- 
tribution. Just a word about these disadvantages, since they cause much of 
the criticism of authors and the reading public. 

Magazines are dated and consequently become obsolete at a fixed point. 
When the new issue goes on sale, the old issue is dead. Unsold copies are 
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stripped of their covers and the covers are returned for credit. The distribu- 
tion process starts afresh with each new issue. 

Books do not outlive their salability on a fixed date. If they can be kept 
on display, there is always a chance they may sell. But the habit patterns 
of magazine wholesalers and their dealers, as well as the space problem, 
produce strong pressures to treat books as though they were magazines. Many 
book publishers have yielded to these pressures to such an extent that they 
call back a title for each new title issued. This is obviously contrary to the best 
interests of both the public and the authors, but it is very hard not to yield 
to the demands of the marketing system, particularly when the competitive 
situation is as severe as it is at present. The result is that you, the book 
customer, all too frequently cannot find the particular book you wish to 
purchase. The book is probably in print, but the system does not make it 
easy for the retailer to keep more than a minimum assortment of titles in 
stock, and those necessarily the most recent publications. Many intelligent 
retailers, particularly the regular booksellers, could capitalize on this weak- 
ness in the present marketing system by specializing on a well-managed in- 
ventory of these desirable but hard-to-get titles. 

Magazine retailing demands primarily space, acceptance of the customer's 
money and a reasonable credit rating. It must have fast turnover, for the 
gross profit margin rarely exceeds twenty per cent. But books demand a 
greater interest and knowledge on the part of the retailer if he is to develop 
and extend his book-buying audience. He needs to know something of titles, 
and something of authors, and something of his customers' tastes. He needs 
to keep an eye on his inventory in a particular rather than a general way. 
Under present methods, few retailers feel they can afford to be that efficient. 
Any paper-bound publisher could tell you of thousands of dealers here in 
New York who carry a goodly number of his books. But all of us would have 
a very difficult time giving you the name of just one retailer who would be 
sure to have a particular title in stock at the particular time you wished to 
buy it. 

Magazine distribution is a bulk business and it is often not profitable for 
wholesalers or dealers to take on special problems. They prefer the minimum 
number of publications with the maximum sale. They find it easier to sell 
100 copies of a given magazine or of a single book title than 100 assorted 
items. Therefore, magazine wholesalers and retailers prefer bigness to spe- 
cialization, and the sure thing to the experiment. It is natural and reasonable 
that they should. But it does not encourage experimental book publishing, 
or the issuing of small quantities of specialized titles, or the maintenance on 
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retailers racks of a varied back list of worthy books. This necessity for com- 
bined bigness and simplicity has a restraining influence on the editorial selec- 
tions of any paper-bound publisher. It tends to encourage him to choose the 
predictable rather than the unsafe. It forces him to keep very close watch 
on the reaction of the public to his own and his competitors' publications and 
the manner of their presentation. It encourages him to imitate the successful. 
His margins are very tight and he cannot afford to gamble very often. Despite 
these pressures, the frequency with which paper-bound publishers have ex- 
perimented with a wide variety of titles is really remarkable. 

At the retail level, the customer is left very much to his own devices. There 
is the rack of books. He may purchase or not as he chooses. No one will per- 
suade or advise him. There are a minimum price deterrent and no element of 
social prestige. Because of this self-service system, sales figures of paper- 
bound books provide a reasonably accurate reflection of the reading interests 
of the American public. It is not a perfect record, for all too often certain titles 
are simply not available for purchase and hence do not have an equal oppor- 
tunity. Furthermore, paper-bound book publishing is still largely confined 
to fiction. The results, whether they please or discourage you, tell more clearly 
what fiction the American public wants to ac today than any other set of 
book statistics. 


Through the courtesy of my fellow publishers, I have secured a record of 
the best sellers in most of the important series...[which appears] as an 
appendix. . . The five authors whose works have had the greatest popularity * 
in paper bindings are Erle Stanley Gardner, Erskine Caldwell, Thorne Smith, 
Ellery Queen and Mickey Spillane. The single title with the greatest sale is 
God's Little Acre, by Erskine Caldwell, which has passed 6,000,000 copies. 
Two titles now over 4,000,000, The Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary and 
Dr. Benjamin Spock's Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care, will probably 
surpass God's Little Acre in due time. 

Best-seller lists must not, of course, be taken too seriously. Because the 
sales figures of paper-bound books have been so very much higher than the 
sales figures of trade books, they have been widely publicized and given a 
greater importance than they truly possess. 

No publisher lives by his best sellers alone, and no rounded judgment of 
the industry or of the individual firms in it can be made solely by examining 
best-seller lists. For instance, none of the titles on the Mentor list of nonfiction 
published by New American Library has come even close to matching the 
lowliest of N. A. L.'s best sellers. But those fine Mentor Books are, in my 
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opinion, for more important than the whole of N. A. L.’s best-seller list and 
a great deal more permanent, None of the art books published by Pocket 
Books, Inc., is close to being a best seller, though The Pocket Book of Old 
Masters has passed 500,000 copies. But this venture in paper bindings has 
brought really low-priced books on art, well printed and well illustrated, to 
the American public for the first time. That important publishing achievement 
would never be revealed by a study of best-seller lists. 

In the appendix..., 1 am including some listings of non-best sellers from 
the major lists to provide a more rounded view of the service which paper- 
bound publishing is provided to book readers. 

It seems worth pointing out here that for all the flourish of paper-bound 
book publishing today, the traditional superiority of magazines and peri- 
odicals continues, One single magazine — Life — sold over 30,000,000 more 
copies in 1951 than the entire paper-bound book trade. While paper-bound 
books were selling about 230,000,000 copies, magazines were selling about 
three and one-half billion copies. 

I point out these comparisons not only to temper the sometimes extrava- 
gant claims made for and against paper-bound books today, but also to 
indicate why paper-bound book publishers take such a rosy view of the 
future. In looking for new customers, they see a tremendous book-reading 
public which has as yet only been started. They believe that reading creates 
more reading and that the most satisfactory end result for any reader is the 
book. If they can continue to provide worthy books, their businesses may 
multiply many fold. 

The most persistent complaints about paper-bound books concern their 
covers. A great many people think the covers on many paper-bound books 
are too sensational, or in shockingly bad taste, or that they actually misrepre- 
sent the contents. These complaints are against both art work and copy, and 
there is no denying their validity in a number of instances. Some houses are 
far more given to these practices than others, but no paper-bound publisher 
can honestly claim never to have offended in some respect. 

Why does this problem exist at all? The most important reason is, I think, 
the very distribution system which makes it possible to sell books so cheaply 
and in so many places. Paper-bound books are in competition not only with 
each other but also with the whole field of periodicals. From a marketing 
point of view, they are neither books nor magazines but a bastard product, 
a sort of "bookazine." They must make their appeal to the public almost 
solely by their covers and they must make that appeal against the competition 
of magazine covers and magazine selling copy. As a result, many paper- 
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bound publishers are using art work and copy designed for “shock” effect, 
something to stop the transient potential customer in his tracks. The same 
approach is increasingly common in advertising today. Its justification, for 
those willing to defend it, is that it works. 

A second important reason is simply that the business is new. In departing 
from traditional paths, new techniques have had to be tried. For a dozen 
years paper-bound book covers have been continually changing and the 
changes are still going on. There have been unsavory results in the course 
of these experiments and unfortunately there will probably be many more. 
In my own opinion, much that is being done now is not only bad taste but 
also bad business judgment. 1 believe that many possible book readers are 
turned against paper-bound books because they are offended by their appear- 
ance. The rapid and dangerous growth of book censorship is one simple 
proof of this point. I further believe that some of the apparent success of 
these cover techniques is false since it does not take into account a very real 
danger of a public revulsion which could bring about a general bankruptcy. 
I hope that paper-bound book publishing will quickly outgrow these un- 
pleasant symptoms of a brash adolescence. 


The most furious controversies of 1952 have been in these areas: Are 
authors adequately compensated? Should current royalty rates be raised? 
Are original publishers entitled to their customary share of reprint revenue? 
Can the reading public be charged higher prices so that the interested parties 
will have more money to share? How can reprinters avoid paying such ridicu- 
lously high minimum guarantees? Should paper-bound publishers revert to 
the historic practice of original publishing or remain reprinters? 

These questions have had their counterparts among the distributors: Why 
can't there be fewer titles? Where can we find space to display even new 
titles? How can we get rid of excessive book inventories? Why must the 
wholesaler work on so low a brokerage? Why can't the retailer be given more 
generous discounts? 

Most of these questions concern somebody's cin more money. That 
is, I suppose, the natural result of success. Paper-bound publishers are paying 
out royalties of something like $4,000,000 a year. Wholesalers are getting a 
brokerage of about $10,000,000 a year. Retailers are collecting a gross of 
$12- to $13,000,000 a year. The public is spending for the purchase of paper- 
bound books about $65,000,000 a year. As the business has grown, more 
people and firms have become involved, and there is a general tendency 
on the part of everyone to seek a bigger share of the total. 
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Mass merchandising in America has always been based on the simple 
principle of more value for less money. The public has bought more because 
it got more. The profit for everyone involved has come from an increased 
volume of sales at smaller margins. One of the major reasons for the growth 
of the business and the large sums earned has been the willingness of all 
concerned to take smaller percentages of profit so that the end product could 
be truly a bargain. 

By this statement 1 do not mean to argue against change. There are many 
weaknesses in paper-bound publishing today, particularly in the compensa- 
tion of retailers and in the quality of service and variety of inventory offered 
the book customer. The public might willingly pay more for paper-bound 
books if it received better physical values and better service. But paper- 
bound publishing is not likely to grow by the adoption of techniques moti- 
vated primarily by greed. It is not likely to expand by offering the public 
less value for more money. 1f they are wise, authors, agents, original pub- 
lishers, paper-bound publishers, wholesalers and retailers will keep firmly 
in mind that old ambition: The best possible books for the largest number 
of people at the lowest possible prices. 


What then has been the record of paper-bound publishers in terms of their 
literary contribution? Are they merely perpetuating the mediocre and perhaps 
debasing the reading taste of the public? Or are they promoting a higher 
standard of literacy? Are they helping to build a greater consciousness of good 
books? 

In fiction, the record is superb. A list of the novels now published in paper 
bindings would contain nearly all the great names in literature of the past 
seventy-five years. It would include many of the finest young writers of the 
present moment, plus a generous sprinkling of older classics. Naturally 
enough, the great best sellers of the immediate past are heavily represented. 
For what the commentary may be worth, the most noticeable omissions are 
novels by Gene Stratton Porter, Harold Bell Wright and George Barr 
McCutcheon. 

The most striking difference between paper-bound publishing today and 
that of the late nineteenth century is its emphasis on the American author. 
True, many great foreign names are represented: W. Somerset Maugham, 
Emile Zola, Daphne du Maurier, Gustave Flaubert, George Orwell, Thomas 
Mann, A. J. Cronin, Alberto Moravia, Antoine de St. Exupéry, Franz Werfel, 
D. H. Lawrence, etc. But paper-bound publishing in America has currently 
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devoted itself primarily to American authors. Richard Rogers Bowker would 
have applauded this policy. 

The twentieth century has seen a surging forward of American authorship 
to a greater degree than in any past time. Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, John Steinbeck, Edna Ferber, John 
Dos Passos, James T. Farrell, Pearl S. Buck, John O'Hara, William Faulkner 
and many others have reached a markedly enlarged audience because of 
paper-bound books. Among newer writers, such authors as John Hersey, 
Arthur Miller, Norman Mailer, Lillian Smith, Nelson Algren, James Michener, 
Alfred Hayes, Tennessee Williams, A. B. Guthrie, Jr., and many others have 
been presented to the public in these inexpensive editions. 

Obviously, the names just mentioned are merely indicative rather than 
inclusive. But they show clearly the sharp awareness of paper-bound pub- 
lishers and the eagerness with which they approach the exciting task of 
extending reading horizons. 

Along with the admitted great, both past and present, paper-bound books 
have heavily stressed certain categories of so-called "popular" literature — 
westerns, detective stories, light romances, etc. I do not know whether this 
observation can be satisfactorily proved, but it would seem that the rise of 
paper-bound books contributed heavily to the decline of the pulp magazines 
and that millions of former readers of those magazines now secure their 
reading entertainment from paper-bound books. If this be so, it is a clear 
gain, for the standards of selection of book publishers in these fields have 
been markedly higher than the editorial standards of the defunct pulps. 

One question often asked is this: "Why don't paper-bound publishers issue 
more 'good' books?" I put the word "good" in quotation marks deliberately 
because those asking the question seem never to carry their inquiry to the 
next logical question: Good for whom? There is an implication that mystery 
stories, westerns, light love stories, most historical novels, etc., are somehow 
unworthy and disreputable by nature. This is somewhat like suggesting that 
the pleasures of playing golf be denied to any golfer unable to shoot at least 
par. It expresses a snobbish and immature point of view. 

The capacity for enjoying books has almost as many levels as there are 
readers, and any publisher professing to distribute books to the bulk of oux 
population would be thoroughly remiss in his duty if he did not try to provide 
titles which would give pleasure to as many levels of reading taste as possible. 
Furthermore, any improvement in reading taste must have a place of be- 
ginning and that place can never be the top. Because of the existence of 
low-priced books, many people are now reading some books who never read 
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books before. Many other people are reading more books than they ever read 
before. The result, at all levels, is beneficial and germinant. 

The lists of paper-bound publishers do not contain great quantities of 
nonfiction. With the exception of Pocket Books and New American Library, 
no American paper-bound publishers have had consistent programs of non- 
fiction publishing. This is undoubtedly due to relative sales figures in the 
mass market. To date, at least, the American reader has clearly voted for 
fiction versus non-fiction by his purchases. 

While the percentage of nonfiction titles has been small, the quality and 
variety of the nonfiction books which have been made available is remark- 
able. Poetry, plays, biography, science, travel, economics, political com- 
mentary, philosophy, medicine, history, religion — all these have been given 
considerable representation. There is a large number of basic reference 
works in many fields. 

It is my belief that the present disproportion will diminish in the near 
future. For one thing, the supply of fiction is becoming inadequate. Now 
that back lists of original publishers have been thoroughly worked over, the 
industry must depend primarily on current writing. The situation today 
sharply parallels that of the late 1880s. Not nearly enough good new fiction 
is being written to supply what paper-bound publishers consider their needs. 
For another, some of the nonfiction sales figures are more encouraging. Among 
the very best of the paper-bound best sellers, that is within the top fifteen 
of all kinds on all lists, there axe at least four nonfiction books: The Pocket 
Book of Baby and Child Care, by Dr. Benjamin Spock, The Merriam-W ebster 
Pocket Dictionary, The Pocket Cook Book and How to Win friends and In- 
fluence People, by Dale Carnegie. In the second echelon of best sellers are 
many more and, since they tend to have longer lives, their numbers will 
increase. 

The final decision rests with the reading public. Each month, several non- 
fiction titles are offered for sale. Given evidence of increasing demand, paper- 
bound publishers will rapidly increase their output. 


The most dynamic force in the American book trade during the past decade 
has been the paper-bound book. It will not necessarily remain so. I think I am 
somewhat alone in feeling that paper-bound publishing is approaching a 
kind of crossroads. In a small way, it has become big business and it suffers 
from some of the smugness and self-satisfaction which such an achievement 
tends to bring about. Its distribution techniques are lagging behind its edi- 
torial ambitions. It has learned how to be big, but by the very terms of that 
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accomplishment it is not being of maximum service to authors and the reading 
public. It must learn how, successfully, to be more selective and more par- 
ticular. It must acquire techniques designed to serve the reader as well as 
the cash register. It needs new and revolutionary thinking, and there are at 
least a few hopeful signs that this is being done. 

Paper-bound book publishing is not likely to remain in status quo. It may 
diminish into a profitable unimportance. It may once again go bankrupt and 
disappear. It may develop its potentials and overcome the severe obstacles 
which lie in the way of any great expansion. It could increase tenfold. What- 
ever its future course, no other method of book publishing today seems to 
offer so challenging an opportunity to secure for books a more important 
place in the field of communications. 


APPENDIX 


TunRovcn the courtesy of my fellow paper-bound publishers, I am able to provide 
here certain data never before available to the public. This is of two kinds: best- 
seller lists and lists of non-best sellers. These are not all in identical form since not 
all the publishers chose to submit the information in the same way: Consequently, 
I have added some explanatory remarks. For instance, when the best-seller lists 
are not in actual order of sales, I have explained the order. 

By no means all the publishers of paper-bound books in America either in the 
present period or in previous periods have been mentioned in this lecture. Over 
twenty firms which have been active to some degree in the past decade are not 
here mentioned. The information which follows will also not be complete, but 
firms on which data is given provide the great majority of the business and are 
the most important paper-bound publishers at the present moment. 


AVON 


BEST SELLERS IMPATIENT VirciN, by Donald Henderson 
. Clarke. 
Tue AmboY Dukes, by Irving Shulman. 
BUTTERFIELD 8, by John O'Hara. 
Never Come Mornıng, by Nelson Algren. 


DoubLeE INDEMNITY, by James M. Cain. 
Groncta Boy, by Erskine Caldwell. 


BURIAL OF THE Faurr, by Donald Dortort. 
WHERE THE Giis Were DirFERENT, by ALABAM', by Donald Henderson Clarke. 


Erskine Caldwell. 
Bap Gmr, by Viña Delmar. 
MIDSUMMER Passion, by Erskine Caldwell. 
Hore or Heaven, by John O'Hara. 


Cry Touch, by Irving Shulman. THE ABORTIVE HussY, by Jack Woodford. 


I Can Ger Ir ron You WHOLESALE, by Jerome Busy op MONTPARNASSE, by Charles Lows- 
Weidman. Philippe 


GEORGIE May, by Maxwell Bodenheim. APHRODITE, by Pierre Loüys. 


THE VIRGIN AND THE Gypsy, by D. H Law- THE Avon IMPROVED Coox Book, by Pearl V. 
rence. Metzelthin, 
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Avon, continued 
REPRESENTATIVE NON-BEST SELLERS 


The Avon Boor or GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. 
A SHROPSHIRE Lap, by A. E. Housman. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, by Elizabeth 
Browning. 

ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE COMING Era, by David 
Dietz. 


ControL HicH Broop PRESSURE AND LIVE 
Loncen, by Dr. Herman Pomeranz. 


Tras Is Russia — UNCENSORED, by Edmund 
Stevens. 


RupÁryAr or Omar KHAYyAM, by Edward 
FitzGerald. 


ANYONE CAN HAVE A GREAT VOCABULARY, by 
J. L. Stevenson, 


Action Tais Day, by Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man. 


Tas Hars BEvoNp, by Thomas Wolfe. 
TONIGHT AT 8.30, by Noel Coward. 
Winsen Vicronx, by Moss Hart. 


Tue Gnuosr PATROL AND OTHER STORIES, by 
Sinclair Lewis. 


AFTER Many A SUMMER DIES THE Swan, by 
Aldous Huxley. 


Tue Lasr or Mr. Nonus, by Christopher Ish- 
erwood, 


FOURTEEN STORIES, by John Steinbeck. 
THe Avon Book or W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


SELF-MASTERY THROUGH PSYCHOANALYSIS, by 
William J. Fielding. 


THE Avon DICTIONARY AND ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


How ro UNDERSTAND Your Dreams, by Wil- 
helm Stekel, 


BANTAM BOOKS 
The following'list of best-selling Bantam Books is not in order of sale but alpha- 


betically by author. 
BEST SELLERS 


Tur Camper Room, by Vivian Connell. 


Corron Counrry (The Fingers of Night), by 
Hubert Creekmore. 


Tomsoy, by Hal Ellson. 


ÁMERICAN SEXUAL BEHAVIOR AND THE KINSEY 
Report, by Ernst and Loth. 


THE AFRICAN QUEEN, by C. S. Forester. 
"NEVADA," by Zane Grey. 

BUGLES IN THE AFTERNOON, by Ernest Haycox. 
Tax Ormer Room, by Worth Tuttle Hedden. 
Tue Cautious AMORIST, by Norman Lindsay. 
LovIsviLLE SATURDAY, by Margaret Long. 

My Frac Is Down, by James Maresca. 


STRANGERS IN Panis (Christmas Holiday), by 
W. Somerset Maugham. 


A Race TO Leg, by John O'Hara. 
Never Love A STRANGER, by Harold Robbins. 
THE STRANGER, by Lillian Bos Ross. 


Woar Maxes Sammy Run?, by Budd Schul- 
berg. 


Rie THE MAN Down, by Luke Short. 


CANNERY How, THE GRAPES or WRATH, WAY- 
WARD Bus, by John Steinbeck. 


REPRESENTATIVE NON-BEST SELLERS 
LIFE ON THE Missıssippr, by Mark Twain. 
THe MARTIAN CHRONICLES, by Ray Bradbury. 


WIND, SAND AND STARS, by Antoine de St. 
Exupéry. 


ONLY YESTERDAY, by Frederick Lewis Allen. 


Won Animals I Have Known, by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. 


Tre WORLD, THE FLESH AND FATHER SMITH, 
by Bruce Maxshall. 


Hiroseima, by John Hersey. 


A TREASURY OF ÁMERICAN FOLK SONGS, edited 
by Sylvia and John Kolb. 


A FAREWELL TO ARMS, by Ernest Hemingway. 
THe Keys or THE KiNcpoM, by A. J. Cronin, 


Drums ALONG THE MoHawx, by Walter D. 
Edmonds. 


ROOSEVELT AND HorxiNs (2 vols.), by Robert 
E. Sherwood. 


Up Front, by Bill Mauldin. 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC, by Edmond Rostand. 

Tae Gop THAT Fanep, edited by Richard 
Crossman. 

DEATH OF A SALESMAN, by Arthur Miller, 


SATURDAY REVIEW READER, edited by Saturday 
Review Associates. 


Frrry GREAT SHORT STORIES, edited by Milton 
Crane. 


STORIES FOR HERE AND Now, edited by Joseph 
Greene and Elizabeth Abell. 


Loox To THE MOUNTAIN, by Le Grand Can- 
non, Jr. 


DELL 


BEST SELLERS 


CHICAGO CONFIDENTIAL, by Lait & Mortimer. 

WASHINGTON CONFIDENTIAL, by Lait & Mor- 
timer. 

New York CONFIDENTIAL, by Lait & Mortimer. 

CELESTE, by Rosamond Marshall. 

YANKEE PAsHA, by Edison Marshall. 

A Man CALLED Spang, by Dashiell Hammett. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE OF MICHAEL SHAYNE, by 
Brett Halliday. 


DELL CROSSWORD DICTIONARY. 
To A Gob Unknown, by John Steinbeck. 


WINDOW AT THE Warre Car, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. 

Sap Cypress, by Agatha Christie. 

SPILL THE JAckror, by A. A. Fair. 

Too Many Cooks, by Rex Stout. 

Tue Ser, by E. M. Hull, 


MURDER Wears A MuMMER'S Mask, by Brett 
Halliday. 

Mns. Crappocx, by W. Somerset Maugham. 

MURDER AND THE MARRIED Veem, by Brett 
Halliday. 

TURN ON THE Hear, by A. A. Fair. 

Tux Ursrart, by Edison Marshall. 


Great SMITH, by Edison Marshall. 


REPRESENTATIVE NON-BEST SELLERS 
Fmst MAN 1N Tae Moon, by H. G. Wells. 
Tue Human Beast, by Émile Zola. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA, by Gaston Le- 
roux 


I Was a Nazı FLier, by Curt Reiss. 
Tux Rarr, by George Trumbull. 
THis TIME FOR Keers, by John MacCormac. 


QUEEN OF THE FLAT-To»s, by Stanley John- 
Ston, 


THe Harvey Gmrs, by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. 


How ro Pick A Marg, by Adams & Packard. 
ANTHONY ADVERSE, by Hervey Allen. 


EirENHOWER Was My Boss, by Kay Sum- 
mersby, 


So Dear ro Mx Hzarr, by Sterling North. 
LITTLE Women, by Louisa M. Alcott. 


Dr. Hupson’s Secrer Journan, by Lloyd C. 
Douglas. 


CARE OF Your CHILD, by Schick € Rosenson. 
INVITATION TO Live, by Lloyd C. Douglas. 

Kine SoLOMON's Mines, by H. Rider Haggard. 
Tue Forest AND THE Fort, by Hervey Allen. 


Tae MIRACLE OF THE BELLS, by Russell Jan- 
ney. 
LETTER TO Five Wives, by John Klempner. 


GOLD MEDAL BOOKS 


Gold Medal Books is a series of original titles which began in May, 1950. About 
165 have been published to date at twenty-five cents, plus a small number more 
recently at thirty-five cents under the series name, Red Seal Giants. The list of the 
twenty best sellers given here is in order of their publication from May, 1950, to 
March, 1952. 


Pri Fino You, by Richard Himmel. 
NUDE ın Minx, by Sax Rohmer. 
Tax VioLENT Ones, by Howard Hunt. 


THE TORMENTED, by Theodore Pratt, 
Women’s BAnnAcxs, by Tereska Torres. 
STOLEN Women, by Wade Miller. 
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Gold Medal Books, continued Casi Roan, by John Faulkner, 
Hırı Grat, by Charles Williams. I Have Giron Kms, by Richard Himmel. 


CocorrE, by Theodore Pratt. . . . AND BE My Love, by Ledru Baker, Jr. 
Bic Crry Gmt, by Charles Williams. Casemevs Om by David Goodi 

ASSIDY'S GIRL, ; 
Tux Jupas Hour, by Howard Hunt. u 


SATAN Is A WoMan, by Gil Brewer. 
THE TicEn' s Wire, by Wade Miller. 
CrockerT's Women, by Eric Hatch. 


13 FRENCH STREET, by Gil Brewer. 
THe GoLpEn Woman, by Eric Hatch. 


SPRING FIRE, by Vin Packer. 


LION BOOKS 


This is a relatively new firm which has published only about 100 titles to date. 
Its four best-selling titles have been: 


America's Cross or Sin, edited by Noah Lesser sellers have been: 
Saxlatt. 


HuncrY Men, by Edward Anderson. 
Joy Sraxxr, by Clifton Cuthbert. 


THe Lust or PRIVATE COOPER (Collision), by 
James Gordon. 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN Front, by Erich 
Maria Remarque. 


CHRIST IN CONCRETE, by Pietro Di Donato. 
Tue Ourwarp Room, by Millen Brand. 
SOUTH SEA Tares, by Jack London. 


NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 


New American Library has chosen to give me a list of its twenty-nine titles which 
have sold more than one million copies in alphabetical order by author rather than 
in order of sales. A further list of the twenty best sellers in its distinguished Mentor 


series is included also in alphabetical order by author. 


SIGNET BEST SELLERS 
Asour THE KINSEY REPORT. 
MILDRED PIERCE, SERENADE, by James M. Cam, 


Georcia Boy, Gop's LITTLE ACRE, A House 
IN THE UPLANDS, JOURNEYMAN, THE SURE 
HAND or Gop, A SWELL Looking GIRL, 
Tuts Very EARTH, Tobacco Roan, Tracic 
Ground, TROUBLE IN Jury, A WOMAN IN 
THE House, by Erskine Caldwell. 


THE GOLDEN SLEEP, by Vivian Connell. 
Young Lonican, by James T. Farrell. 


SANCTUARY, THe Wup Parms, by William 
Faulkner. 


LADY CHATTERLEYS Lover, by D. H. Law- 
rence. 


THE NAKED AND THE DEAD, by Norman Mailer. 
Ducuess Hotspur, by Rosamond Marshall. 
Mistress Grony, by Susan Morley. 

STRANGE Frurr, by Lillian Smith. 


THE Bic Kırı, I, Tae Jury, Tue Lone Warr, 
My Gun Is Quick, ONE LoneLy N IGHT, 
VENGEANCE Is Mine, by Mickey Spillane. 


MENTOR BEST SELLERS 
PATTERNS op CULTURE, by Ruth Benedict, 


Goop Reanıng, Editors, Committee on College 
Reading. 


HxnEDrrY, RACE AND Society, by L. C. Dunn 
and Th. Dobzansky. : 


ARTS AND THE MAN, by Irwin Edman. 
BIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH, by George Gamow. 
INTRODUCING SHAKESPEARE, by G. B. Harrison. 


PHILOSOPHY IN A New Key, by Susanne K. 
Langer. 


How To Know AND Enjoy New Yomx, by 
Carl Maas. 


Tae SumminG Ur, by Somerset Maugham, 


COMING OF ÁGE IN SAMOA, SEX AND TEMPERA- 
MENT IN THREE PRIMITIVE SocreriES, by 
Margaret Mead. 
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Russia, by Bernard Pares. 
Tae OREGON Trait, by Francis Parkman. 


How Tro Know THE Bmos, by Roger Tory 
Peterson. 


Homer’s Iuan, Homer’s Opyssey, translated 
by W. H. D. Rouse. 


RELIGION AND THE Rise OF CAPITALISM, by 
R. H. Tawney. 


PuysioLocy OF Sex, by Kenneth Walker. 


SCIENCE AND THE MODERN Wonrp, by A. N. 
Whitehead. 


How To Know AMERICAN ANTIQUES, by Alice 
Winchester. 


PERMA BOOKS 


Perma Books started in 1948 as a case-bound line of non-fiction at thirty-five cents. 
In January, 1951, it switched to paper covers. The list of best sellers below repre- 
sents sales of titles in either or both editions. 


Tse Greatest Story Ever Torp, by Fulton 
Oursler. 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE, by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 


Tae WELL or LoNELINESS, by Radclyffe Hall. 

Tas STANDARD BARTENDER’s Gume, by Patrick 
G., Duffy. 

EAT AND REDUCE, by Victor H. Lindlahr. 

Sex AND THE Love Lire, by Wilham J. 
Fielding. 

Best Love Poems, edited by Richard Charl- 
ton MacKenzie. 

To HELL AND Back, by Audie Murphy. 

Best Jokes For ALL Occasions, by Powers 
Moulton. 


THREE MinuTES A Day, by Father Keller, 


Best QUOTATIONS FOR ALL Occasions, by 
Lewis C. Henry. 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND Damen, by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. 


Lynia Barer, by Kenneth Roberts. 


GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT, by Laura Z. Hob- 
son. 


GOREN's CANASTA UP-TO-DATE. 
UNCONQUERED, by Neil Swanson. 

THE SEA EAGLES, by John Jennings. 

GOLDEN Ise, by Frank G. Slaughter. 

THE WALLS OF JenicHo, by Paul I. Wellman. 
Lusty Wino FOR CAROLINA, by Inglis Fletcher. 


POCKET BOOKS 


Pocket Books, Inc., has published over 1,000 titles of which sixty-seven have now 
sold over one million copies. The best-seller list given here is limited to twenty 
to be in conformity with most of the others. The non-best seller list has been ex- 


panded to thirty-five because of the greater number of titles published. 


BEST SELLERS 
Tue POCKET Boox or BABY AND CHILD CARE, 
by Benjamin Spock, M. D. 
Tae MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET DICTIONARY. 
Tue Pocxer Cook Book, by Elizabeth Woody. 
How To WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE, 
by Dale Carnegie. 
Nana, by Emile Zola. 


Ser Here, Prıvare HARGROVE, by Marion Har- 
grove. 


Tux Pocker Dicrionary, by W. J. Pelo. 


Tue POCKET Book or SHORT STORIES, edited 
by M. E. Speare. 


THE Pocxer Book or EnskmE CALDWELL 
STORIES, edited by Henry Seidel Canby. 


THE CASE OF THE SuLky Girt, by Erle Stanley 
Gardner. 


TALES OF THE SourH Pacırıc, by James A. 
Michener, 


Tue CASE or THE Lucky Lecs, by Erle Stanley 
Gardner. 


Tux Gronrous Poor, by Thorne Smith. 


THE Pocker Book or Verse, edited by M. E. 
Speare. 


THE CASE OF THE SUBSTITUTE FACE, by Erle 
Stanley Gardner. 


THE Passionate WrrcH, by Thorne Smith. 
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Pocket Books, continued 
Lost Horrzon, by James Hilton. 


The Case op THE Lame Canary, by Erle 
Stanley Gardner. 


THE CASE or THE STUTTERING BisHor, by Erle 
Stanley Gardner. 


Tae Pocker Boog or CARTOONS, edited by 
Bennett Cerf. 


REPRESENTATIVE NON-BEST SELLERS 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Lord Charnwood. 
BuppENBROOKS, by Thomas Mann. 

Tae CARDINAL, by Henry Morton Robinson. 
Tux CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Tre DIaLoGUES OF Prato, edited by J. D. 
Kaplan. 


Encuish TeroucH PicrurEs, by Dr. I. A. 
Richards. 


Four Great TRAGEDIES OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


Tur 42ND PARALLEL, by John Dos Passos. 
The Goop EARTH, by Pearl S. Buck. 
Honey iN THE Horn, by H. L. Davis. 


How Green Was My Varre, by Richard 
Llewellyn. 


IMMORTAL POEMS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
edited by Oscar Williams. 

Tug LATE Georce Arrey, by John P. Mar- 
quand. 


Tur MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM, by Nelson 
Algren. 


Tur Manga LocaN Meat Cook Book, by 
Beth Bailey McLean & Thora H. Campbell. 


MicroBE Hunters, by Paul de Kruif. 
Mosy Dick, by Herman Melville. 
Mn. Roberts, by Thomas Heggen. 


Or Human BoNpaGE, by W. Somerset 
Maugham. 


Tue Pocker BIBLE. 


Tae Pocker Book or Great Drawines, by 
Paul J. Sachs. 


Tue Pocker Book or GREAT Orxnas, by Henry 
W. Simon and Abraham Veinus. 


THe Pocker Book or MODERN AMERICAN 
SHORT Srontes, edited by Philip Van Doren 
Stern. 


Tse Pocker History or THE UNITED STATES, 
by Allan Nevins Henry Steele Commager. 


Tue Pocker TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE, by B. A. Botkin. 


Tre Rawp McNaLLY-Pockkr WORLD ATLAS. 
Resecca, by Daphne du Maurier. 


THE Rep BADGE or COURAGE, by Stephen 
Crane. 


Rocet’s Pocxer THESAURUS. 
Sister CARRIE, by Theodore Dreiser. 
Tae SoNc or BERNADETTE, by Franz Werfel. 


TVA: Democracy ON THE Marcs, by David 
Lilienthal. 


Tae UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SPANISH-EnG- 
LISH, ENGLISH-SPANISH DICTIONARY. 


Tre Way West, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 


WuTHERING HeıcHts, by Emily Brontë. 


POPULAR LIBRARY 


BEST SELLERS 
DUEL IN THE Sun, by Niven Busch. 
Dvxz, by Hal Ellson. 
Jambarr, by William Bernard. 
Awaxe TO DARENESS, by Richard McMullen. 
Her Lire ro Live (Big Eyes), by Oriana 
Atkinson. 
Trw Ben Sue Mare, by Leslie Waller. 
Tue WOLF THAT FED Us, by Robert Lowry. 
SANGAREE, by Frank G. Slaughter. 
RAMRoD, by Luke Short. 
ONE BY Ong, by Fan Nichols. 


Bound Cat, by Everett and Olga Webber. 
THE Curtain Never FArrs, by Joey Adams. 
Macamaa, by Lilla Van Saher. 

Mooney, by William Brown Meloney. 

Hanc My Wreatu, by Ward Weaver. 


Day into Nicht (The Magic Fallacy), by 
David Westheimer. 


BEDELIA, by Vera Caspary. 

Enp or Track, by Ward Weaver. 
Wann 20, by James Warner Bellah. 
CasuaLTY, by Robert Lowry. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NON-BEST SELLERS 


Courtroom, by Quentin Reynolds. 

THe Bic Cace, by Robert Lowry. 

Cu» or Gor», by John Steinbeck. 
WINTERTIME, by Jan Valtin. 

WauistLe Stop, by Maritta M. Wolff. 

Tur Damon Runyon Story, by Ed Weiner. 


Nor Too Narrow. . 
Richard Sale. 


Tae NYMPH AND THE Lamp, by Thomas H. 
Raddall. 


Focus, by Arthur Miller. 


Home Gume ro Repara, UPKEEP & ReEMOp- 
ELING, by William D. Crouse. 


. Nor Too Derr, by 


Tue PAnENT'S MANUAL, by Anna Wolf. 
BEHIND THE FLYING Saucers, by Frank Scully, 


Taars My Basy, (with photographs) by 
Joseph A. Schneider. 


LITTLE KNOWN Facts ABOUT WELL KNOWN 
PEoPLE, by Dale Carnegie. 


OMNIBUS OF AMERICAN Humor, edited by R. 
N. Linscott. 


THE SECRET op FATHER Brown, by G. K. 
Chesterton. 


Tae Private Lire or HELEN or Troy, by 
John Erskine. 


THE Epse or Doom, by Leo Brady. 
Check Your Wrrs, by Jules Leopold. 
Tae Marx BroTHERS, by Kyle Crichton. 


Some Letters from W. B. Yeats to John O’Leary 
and His Sister 


From Originals in the Berg Collection 
Edited by ALLAN WADE 


PART II-— Conclusion 


V 
8 Blenheim Road 


Bedford Park 
Chiswick 

London. W 
Dear Mr. O'Leary [circa January 1892] 


Miss Gonne returned to Paris last week. She was here for about ten days 
& than went back to deliver a series of lectures which she prepared over here. 
She will be in London again in March on her way to Ireland where she hopes 
to be able to help in the work of the Young Ireland League. You will remember 
the plan for the starting of village libraries which was put forward at the con- 
vention. She will be able she thinks to get money in Paris to help on such a 
project as soon as it is properly under weigh. 

Our "Trish Literary Society" goes on well & promises to be larger than 
we expected.** Our men are eager over the publication project. What I 
suggest to do in the matter is this. Our London society will guarantee a sale 
of (say) 200 copies at a 1/- each. 10 or 20 members or more can easily sub- 
scribe that amount amongst them. Miss Gonne will get her French organiza- 
tion to take a certain number on the same understanding. There are now I 
think five literary societies in Dublin counting the new one at which Coffey 
spoke the other day. They might surely be got to take 40 or 50 copies a piece 
or (say) 300 amongst them. Cork & Belfast & where ever else there are Young 
Ireland Societies or branches of the Young Ireland League can be appealed 
to by circular & otherwise to take part. 

If we can get 800 or 900 copies subscribed we can start without chance 
of loss. Once under weigh with a couple of volumes or so the series would 
sell itself I believe. Rolleston promises to do for the first volume a history 
of Fenianism of a popular nature and to fill it with sound national doctrine. 
I would myself do “a ballad chronicle of Ireland" — a Davis idea — selected 
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from all the ballad writers & piece the poems together with short historical 
notes, 

For later volumes I have been offered “the Ossianic Stories” by York 
Powell & Education in Ireland by Lionel Johnston.** O'Grady would prob- 
ably do a book also & I myself have a wish to write a manual of Irish literature 
in the present century.* Such a series should have I think three directors 
who could show the various parties that it was national & not party — you & 
Sigerson D? might make two of them. I should myself be editor & should have 
no Barry O'Brien ?? or any one else except the directors associated with me ` 
to hamper my action. (I am told that if Unwin took this series he would 
make this a condition for he knows me & not the others). 

Apropos of Barry O'Brien € the Wolf Tone. I did not recommend Rol- 
leston until I had found out from him that he knew the subject thoroughly. 
He told me he had worked at it exaustively & knew it quite as well as O'Brien. 
Irish literature has been far too much in the hands of the men of learning 
who cannot write. This is I think one of the reasons why so few people read 
Irish books. 1 wish you however would do the preface to the Wolf Tone in- 
stead of either Rolleston or O'Brien. By the by I helped to stop off another 
man of learning the other day who came trying to get a book from Unwin 
to do. The man of learning who has no literature is my natural enemy. I 
sometimes think he is the enemy of the human race. Did I tell you about 
the "Trish Saga Series" that Unwin is thinking of. Douglas Hyde who is now 
in London came with me to see Garnett *° the other day who thinks Unwin 
will take it up. It is to give standard translations by Hyde of the old Epic 
Tales & will consist of 8 or 9 volumes. Hyde is to send in a skeme for the first 
three or four in a couple of weeks. It will make the old stories accessible 
for the first time to everybody. It will I fear however make Unwin less in- 
clined to start another Irish series at present. We can however surely get on 
without him. I do not think any more than you do that we can work "The 
Young Ireland League Library" by subscription in the ordinary sense. But 
surely it can be done in the way I suggest & by the Irish Societies of all kinds 
guaranteeing a sale of so many copies among their members. 10 members 
if they subscribe 5/- a piece can guarantee 100 copies which should be sold 
by the sec of their society. As soon as 1 get to Dublin or before I propose to 
. have printed a circular explaining the skeme. Our men here say that we should 
also have a pamphlet series giving reprints to some extent of famous speeches 
& selections from the works of forgotten or little read poets. 

If we do such a series Hyde would give us his translations from Gaelic 
ballad writers to make one pamphlet of (say) 24 pages & would publish 
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under our auspices a£ his own expense a pamphlet of his original ballads & 
Todhunter would do the same with his Irish poems — those already pub- 
lished & his unpublished Deirdre — if we would take them for the larger 
series. I mean he would pay all expenses. I am not quite sure of the advisa- 
bility of this however. If you meet any of the Young Ireland League men 
I wish you would tell them of this project of publication. You might also 
I think try — if you approve of it — to enlist Coffey's good will & get him 
to talk over the others. 

‚Fisher Unwin is taking over the 80 or 90 copies I have left of Oisin € is 
> putting them into a handsome binding with a frontispiece by Ellis. The Blake 
book is getting near the finish so you see my literary affairs are going not 


ill. I hardly think I shall get to Ireland until end of March. 


Yours 
W B YEATS 


VI 
93 Mountjoy Square 
Dublin 
[During the week ending July 28, 1892] 
Dear Mr. O'Leary 


We have postponed our concert until after the inaugural meeting which 
will I believe take place in the second week in August at the Ancient Concert 
Rooms.*! We hope by that time to have the program of our autumn session 
arranged so that we can distribute it at the meeting. The concert which will 
probably take place in Horse Show week will be an item. We will have our 
permanent reading room taken too I hope by the opening of our session. 
We have had to postpone the concert through delays about Ludwig* & 
other things of this kind. Next Monday — the 25 — we have a general meet- 
ings of the members to adopt rules & nominate the officers. We want to start 
a “contemporary” of our own as soon as we have our reading room. This is 
I believe all the news concerning Society. 

As to my suggestion about Mathers.“ In suggesting to you that if any 
advanced nationalist was going to Paris he should see Mathers I was acting 
to some extent on the advice of Quinn ** to whom I showed Mathers letter — 
he gave me leave to show it. Quinn held the matter of some possible im- 
portance. Mathers is a specialist & might have given useful advice to any 
one who thinks as you do. “He might be useful” was your own phrase. Now 
as to Magic. It is surely absurd to hold me "weak" or otherwise because I 
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chose to persist in a study which 1 decided deliberately four or five years 
ago to make next to my poetry the most important pursuit of my life. Whether 
it be, or be not, bad for my health can only be decided by one who knows 
what magic is & not at all by any amateur. The probable explanation however 
of your somewhat testy postcard is that you were out at Bedford Park & 
heard my father discoursing about my magical pursuits out of the immense 
depths of his ignorance as to everything that 1 am doing & thinking. If I had 
not made magic my constant study 1 could not have written a single word 
of my Blake book nor would "The Countess Kathleen" have ever come to 
exist. The mystical life is the centre of all that I do & all that I think & all that 
I write. It holds to my work the same relation that the philosophy of Godwin 
held to the work of Shelley & I have all-ways considered myself a voice of 
what I believe to be a greater renascence — the revolt of the soul against ` 
the intellect — now beginning in the world. By all this I have however 
probably called down upon myself another reproving postcard which shall 
be like to the other in all things. It is my own fault I dare say for I sometimes 
forget that the word "magic" which sounds so familiar to my ears has a very 
outlandish sound to other ears. 

Miss Gonne has given up her rooms in Paris. Which means I imagine that 
she intends to. live more constantly in Ireland & devote herself to the work 
here. She is now with her sister, 25 Hans Place, but returns next week I 
believe. When do you return? Duffy * comes over I believe in a week or two. 

I have Armstrongs 48 collected works — nine volumes — to review for 
Bookman & have given them a preliminary notice mainly hostile in this weeks 
United Ireland. Also like treatment to Larminie.* 

Does Barry O'Brien want that “causerie”? he was to write to me & has not, 

Hyde has settled with Unwin about his translation of Gaelic sagas, & got 
very good terms.*? 

I am writing this post to Duffy. 
Yours very sincerely 


W B YEATS 


VII 
Thorn Hill 
Sligo 


Dear Mr. O'Leary [Nov. 1892] 


Miss Gonne has returned to Paris to carry out her "Tweed" scheme & to 
give a few lectures. She promises to return by the 12th or 14th & says she 
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has got a great many books for the libraries. I have remained here not because 
I heard this but because my grandfather had a sudden change for the worse 
yesterday week & was not expected to live more than a few days. My uncle 
did not wish me to return just then. I had meant to go on Monday morning 
but have staied on. Quinn promised me news of the literary society but has 
not written so that I know not what is being done but expect that it must be 
time to begin the lecture session in due course so that I should not remain 
much longer. I am anxious however to get a story written & another article 
done so as to get a certain amount of money due to me. I will telegraph when 
I am starting. Unwin writes to say that Countess Kathleen is selling "very 
fairly well" but gives no particulars. "It is always difficult" he writes "to sell 
a book of poems” but mine is having "a very friendly reception.” 1 imagine 
that there will be a steady sale write on. 

You did not see last “Bookman” did you? the second of the four letters on 
the Laureateship was mine.%% I review Tennysons “Death of Oenone” for 
next number.°! Also I hope O'Grady "Fin & his Companions.”** I have done a 
couple of poems & a story for the "National Observer" "7 also articles for 
“United Ireland" ** & for “Chicago Citizen." *5 

The “Adventures volume % will I fear be delayed for a short time as they 
are going to bring out a re-issue of the series. I am writing to Garnett to let 
me know the date of publication. 

Yours always 


W B Yeats 
A post card about literary society would be a god send. 


VIII 
3 Blenheim Road 
Bedford Park 
Chiswick 
London W 


Dear Mr. O'Leary Jan 5th [1894] 


The cause of the delay about the money is this. I owed last summer about 
£14 but while over here had as much money as I required for my expenses & 
some pounds over with which I paid a portion of my debts — a number of 
small sums which I was afraid of forgetting — € set aside £4 or £5 as well 
to lessen the remainder. The day before I started for Ireland there was a 
sudden crisis here at home, which swept away £4. When I got back to Ireland 
my income went down at once for various reasons I had not expected this 
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& I never have had more than a few shillings over my expenses which few 
shillings went in small driblets but my only extravagance, a few picture frames 
& the like. But including this I do not think I have ever spent more than 
25/- a week. Now that I am back here I shall have money again but at the 
present moment have little more than my fare to Paris where I am to stay 
with some friends for ten days or so. I do not look upon this as an extrava- 
gance however as I must live somewhere. I always contribute here of course. 
I have for about two months now done work which cannot bring in a penny 
for a month or two. I have been writing a play ever since I came over, for 
instance, which is to be produced in March & am now merely going to Paris, 
until the time comes for its rehearsals.?" I thought to pay you something at 
Xmas when I got £10 as the second instalment for the Celtic Twilight but 
found that my landlady absorbed too much of it & with the exception of a 
couple of pounds from the “Bookman” I have had nothing since. 

Meanwhile I have plenty of commissions for work if I can only do it & 
can I think promise the £7 — 10 or the bulk of it before the end of March — 
or at any rate the bulk of it. 

Please burn this letter. 

Mrs. Rowley’s®® address is 

11 Rue Franklin 
Avenue du Bois du Bouluyne 

This last word does not look very legible but it is a copy of the word as 
written by Miss Gonne who is also in Paris. I have the address also in Mrs. 
Rowley writing but there it is absolutely illegible. 

Yours truly 


W B Years 


I thought I had given you "the Celtic Twilight" but finding I had not went 
to Laurence & Bullen to get one & found both were out of town. You shall 
have one immediately.5* 


IX 
3 Blenheim Road 
Bedford Park 
Chiswick 
London W 


Dear Mr. O'Leary Feb 7th [1894] 


An egg I had thought the reverse of ripe hatched last night unexpectedly, 
hence I send £1 to the lessening of the debt. If the hatching of the next were 
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a little more certain 1 would send a few shillings more but cannot as things 
are. The effort to get my play finished has tired me out & now that it is done 
& gone to the type writer for the actors I shall rest till rehearsals begin. I am 
going to Paris tonight to stay with the Mathers at 1 Avenue Duquesne & 
am taking introductions to Verlaine & Melerme,* other introductions I have 
. refused, for just now I want a quiet dream with the holy Kabala for bible 
` & naught else, for I am tired — tired. 

I send you a Celtic Twilight 

Yours ever 


W B YEATS 


3 Blenheim Rd 
Bedford Park 
Chiswick. W 


Dear Mr. O'Leary June 26th [1894] 


I fear I never sent you a copy of my play.®! I now do so. The edition is quite 
exausted. An edition has been arranged for in America P? & Unwin is con- 
sidering the wisdom of a new edition here. 

George Russell has as 1 daresay you know published a little book of verse 
which is exceedingly wonderful.® I think we will be able to organize a 
reception for it. It is about the best piece of poetical work done by any 
Irishman this good while back. It is the kind of book which inevitably lives 
down big histories & long novels & the like. It is full of sweetness & subtlety 
& may well prove to have three ox four immortal pages. 

I send you “The Second Book of the Rhymers Club” in which everybody 
is tolerably good except the Trinity College men, Rolleston, Hillier, Tod- 
hunter & Greene who are intollerably bad as was to be expected — Todhunter 
is of course skillful enough with more matter of fact themes & quite admits 
the dreadful buxden of the T C D tradition — and some are exceedingly good 
notably, Plar, Dowson, Johnson & Legalliene.9* 

I should have gone to Dublin before this even though it were but to return 
in the autumn for the performance of my new play % but for sheer impecuni- 
osity which I am about to clear off to some extent by an Irish Anthology which 
is nearly finished. Do you remember getting from me a little green paper 
covered book called I think ‘Irish Ballad Poetry 9? & containing work by 
Kickham,8? & De Veres9? Bard Ethell? 7° If you have it by you I wish you 
could send it me as it would save me a very great deal of trouble. I have tried 
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to buy a copy but [crossed out by a line:] neither Gill or Duffy's agent here 
know anything of it. It cost 6d when I bought it. [Written across page 4 of the 
letter and evidently referring to the passage crossed out by Y eats: | I find I was 
mistaken. The book has just turned up 

I have written a severe article on "The New Irish Library which will 
appear in the August Bookman.”° An inevitable reorganization of the scheme 
is at hand & therefore it seemed better to speak out. I believe that my article 
will only make patent the latent conviction of all the people here. Surely 
the World has not seen a more absurd “popular series” than this one, & the 
sale has very properly fallen steadily. 

I have no information about the Library committee or the Nat Lit Society 
itself though I have written twice for it — the last time to Kelly. 

Dora Sigerson ”! is here & she & Miss Piatt? came with me to see Bernard 
Shaws play at the Avenue & were 1 think well pleased.7? 

Any news of your book. I saw a passing allusion to its approaching pub- 
lication in the Pall Mall or Westminster 


Yours ever 


W B Yeats 


18 Woburn Buildings 
Euston Road 
May 26th [? 1896] 74 
Dear Mr. O'Leary 


Please send me your address as I am anxious to send you the money I have 
owed you for so long. £6 is if 1 remember rightly the amount. I do not care 
to trust money to the hazard of Sigersonian untidiness. I vividly remember 
some old pamphlets or the like that got swallowed in that volcano & were 
heard of no more. I sent them then, I think, to be returned to you when we 
were all living out Rathgar way. At least there is some such cloud floating 
about my mind & as it is late & I am too sleepy to be selective I mention it here. 

Are you likely to be in London this year? 


Yours ever 
W B Years 


I hear that there is a rumour in Dublin that I have recently married a 
widow. I am charmed & longing for particulars. 
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NOTES 


84 A preliminary meeting at the Yeats house in Bedford Park to discuss plans for an Irish Literary 
Society in London was held on December 28, 1891; it was attended by Yeats, Dr. Todhunter, 
T. W. Rolleston, D. J. O'Donoghue, J. G. O'Keefe and W. P. Ryan. (See The Irish Literary 
Revival by W. P. Ryan, 1894.) The Society was actually founded on May 12, 1892, at the Cale- 
donian Hotel in the Adelphi, London, but seems not to have made much progress until March, 
1898, when Stopford Brooke delivered the inaugural lecture at the Society's newly acquired 
premises in Bloomsbury Mansions. 


35 Lionel Johnson (1867-1902) the poet. Yeats, never a certain speller of names, no doubt 
momentarily confused his surname with that of his other friend Charles Johnston. 


36 This is the earliest mention I have found of the scheme for what ultimately became The New 
Irish Library, a series of shilling volumes published by Fisher Unwin. Yeats had laid his plans, 
with encouragement from O'Leary, and was much disappointed when, somewhat later in the 
year, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy and T. W. Rolleston produced a somewhat similar plan and 
forestalled him with Fisher Unwin. Duffy was too old and too far out of touch with current 
feeling to edit such a series successfully, and after an encouraging start the series did not 
prosper. No book by Yeats appeared in it, nor did those suggested by York Powell and Lionel 
Johnson. Standish O'Grady contributed The Bog of Stars and. Other Stories of Elizabethan 
Ireland. 


97 Dr. George Sigerson was Professor of Zoology at University College, Dublin. He published 
Bards of the Gael and Gall, 1897. 


88 Richard Barry O'Brien, Irish writer and journalist, lived in London and was, of course, a 
member of the Irish Literary Society. His best-known works are his Life of Charles Stewart 
Parnell (1898) and The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen (1901). He was at one time editor 
of The Speaker, a Liberal weekly, to which Yeats occasionally contributed. 


89 The Autobiography of Wolf Tone, edited by R. Barry O'Brien, was republished by Fisher 
Unwin in 1893. 


40 Edward Garnett (1868-1937) was at this time reader for Fisher Unwin. A man of acute 
literary taste and judgment, he was responsible for the publication of very many books of lasting 
value. It was doubtless at his instigation that Unwin became the publisher of several of Yeats's 
earlier books. 


41 The Antient Concert Rooms, situated in Brunswick (now Pearse) Street, Dublin, could seat 
about 800 people. 'The hall, which still exists though now used as a cinema, was the scene of 
the first production of the Irish Literary Theatre in May, 1899, when performances of The 
Countess Cathleen by W. B. Yeats, and The Heather Field by Edward Martyn, inaugurated 
the movement which led, five years later, to the establishment of the Abbey Theatre. 


42 Ludwig was the professional name of an Irish singer, William Ledwidge. He had a fine voice 
but refused, on patriotic grounds, to accept engagements abroad, preferring to sing rebel ballads 
at concerts and between the acts of opera at home. 


48 Samuel Liddell Mathers (1854—1918) was born in Hackney, London, son of William M. 
Mathers, a commercial clerk. His early life was spent with his widowed mother at Bournemouth. 
After her death in 1885 he moved to London and through Freemasonry and Rosicrucianism 
became acquainted with a certain Dr. Woodman and Dr. Wynn Westcott, Coroner for North 
London, under whose tuition he studied magic and made a translation of Rosenroth's Kabalah 
Denudata. 'These three men founded, in 1887, the Order of the Golden Dawn, a Society for the 
study and practice of ceremonial magic. Yeats met Mathers, probably at the British Museum 
where he worked much during 1888 and 1889, and became a member of the Order. Mathers 
seems to have been a man of immense vanity and of an extremely autocratic nature, and eventually 
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the London branch of the Golden Dawn revolted; he was arraigned by Yeats before the Order 
and deposed from his leadership. 

Mathers had taken the additional name MacGregor and declared his succession to the Jacobite 
title of Earl of Glenstrae; in Pàris, where he lived after 1891, he often appeared in full Highland 
costume. Yeats calls him MacGregor in his famous poem All Souls” Night: 


. . . I call up MacGregor from the grave, 

For in my first hard springtime we were friends, 
Although of late estranged. 

I thought him half a lunatic, half knave, 

And told him so, but friendship never ends... . 


The slightly defensive note which appears in Yeats's reference to Mathers in this letter suggests 
that O'Leary had not approved the idea of consulting him in connection with the founding 
of the National Literary Society. 


44 This possibly refers to Dr. J. P. Quinn, a member of the National Literary Society. It cannot 
refer to John Quinn, the Irish-American lawyer, later a great friend and helper of Yeats in America. 
They had not met at this date. | l 


45 Sir Charles Gavan Duffy (1816-1903) was a journalist, editor and statesman; he founded the 
Young Ireland movement about 1848. In 1855 he emigrated to Australia and remained there until 
1880, becoming Speaker of the Australian House of Assembly. The latter part of his life was 
mainly spent in the South of France, at Nice. 


46 George Francis Savage-Armstrong (1845-1906) was Professor of History and English Litera- 
ture at Queen's College, Cork. Yeats's review of his collected verse appeared, under the title 
“Noetry and Poetry,” in The Bookman, September, 1892, 


47 William Larminie was the author of Fand and Other Poems, Dublin, 1892, and collected and 
translated a volume of West Irish Folk Tales and Romances, London, 1893. He contributed one 
essay, “Legends as Material for Literature,” to the discussion in the Dublin Daily Express which 
was republished as Literary Ideals in Ireland, London and Dublin, 1899. Yeats's article in United 
Ireland July 30, 1892, was entitled, "Dublin Scholasticism and Trinity College." 


48 The “causerie” for The Speaker was not published until August, 1893. Its title was “The 
Message of the Folk-lorist.” 


49 In spite of this statement by Yeats, Douglas Hyde's proposed translations of Gaelic sagas were 
not published by Fisher Unwin. 


50 The existence of this letter-essay in The Bookman, November, 1892, was first pointed out 
by Miss Marion Witt in Modern Language Notes, June, 1951. 

Four letters were published under the general heading, “The Question of the Laureateship,” 
the third being signed R. B., the others unsigned. “We wrote to four distinguished poets asking 
whether, in their opinion, the laureateship should be continued, and if so, on whom it should 
be conferred," The Bookman states. It is to the editor's credit that he already considered Yeats 
“a distinguished poet," though at that date he had only produced two small volumes of verse, 
the second published in that same year, 1892. 


51 Yeats reviewed The Death of Oenone in The Bookman, December, 1892. 


52 1 can find no review of Standish O'Grady's Finn and His Companions in The Bookman, but 
Yeats gave it a brief mention in his letter to the Boston Pilot of November 19, 1892. 


58 Only one poem appeared in The National Observer about this date, namely, “The Rose in My 
Heart," published on November 12. The story was "The Devils Book," the first of the Red 
Hanrahan series, published on November 26th. 


54 The article for United Ireland may have been "Hopes and Fears for Irish Literature," already 
published on October 15, or possibly “The De-Anglicising of Ireland," which appeared in the 
form of a letter on December 17, 1892. 


55 Search by myself in the file of the Chícago Citizen in the British Museum, and another search 
kindly undertaken by Miss Elizabeth Baughman, Reference Librarian of the Chicago Historical 
Society, have failed to discover any contribution to the paper by Yeats. 


x 
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56 “The Adventure Volume.” Yeats had undertaken to compile a volume dealing with Irish 
adventurers for Fisher Unwin's “Adventure Library." It appears from letters of his to Edward 
Garnett that he had assembled the greater part of the material he intended to use, and had 
written and sent in to the publisher his introduction, But the volume never appeared, and all 
trace of his work has vanished, 


57 The play was The Land of Heart's Desire, produced under Florence Farr's management at 
the Avenue Theatre, London, on March 29, 1894, as a curtain-raiser to John Todhunter's 
A Comedy of Sighs. 


58 Mrs. Rowley was a friend of Maud Gonne's, an Irishwoman who at one time hoped to found 
a kind of salon in Dublin where Conservatives and Nationalists might meet. 


59 The Celtic Twilight, a small book of essays and stories, had been published by Laurence and 
Bullen in December 1893. 


60 It is probable that these introductions were given Yeats by Arthur Symons. Symons had enter- 
tained Verlaine during his visit to London in 1898, had translated: some of his poems, and was 
to translate some by Mallarmé. It is, however, possible that the introduction to Mallarmé came 
from York Powell who, later, arranged for him to lecture at Oxford. 


61 The Land of Heart's Desire, published by Fisher Unwin in April, 1894, 
82 An American edition was issued by Stone & Kimball of Chicago in the autumn of 1894. 


63 This refers to Homeward: Songs by the Way, the first book of poems by George Russell (AE), 
published in 1894 by Whaley in Dublin. 


64 The Rhymers’ Club had been founded, probably some time in 1891, by Yeats, Ernest Rhys 
and T. W. Rolleston. The other members of the club were John Davidson, Ernest Dowson, 
Edwin J. Ellis, G. A. Greene, A. C. Hillier, Herbert P. Horne, Selwyn Image, Lionel Johnson, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Victor Plarr, Ernest Radford, Arthur Symons and John Todhunter. In 
his Autobiographies Yeats says that William Watson was also a member but never came to the 
meetings, while Francis Thompson came but was not a member. Meetings were usually held 
in an upper room at the Cheshire Cheese in Fleet Street. The first Book of the Rhymers Club 
was publi hed by Elkin Mathews in February, 1892, the Second Book of the Rhymers Club 
by Elkin Mathews and John Lane in June, 1894. 

Of the less, well-remembered poets whom Yeats mentions in this letter Thomas William 
Rolleston, although writing poetry from an early date and contributing to Poems and. Ballads of 
Young Ireland in 1888 and to the Rhymers’ Club volumes, does not seem to have issued any 
volume of verse until 1909, the date of Sea Spray, Verses and Translations, published by Maunsel 
& Co., Dublin. He published a translation of Epictetus in the Camelot Classics, 1888, Selections 
from Plato, in the Scott Library, 1892, and contributed a Life of Lessing to the “Great Writers" 
Series in 1889. Arthur Cecil Hillier published no volume of his own verse but was translator, 
with Ernest Dowson and G. A. Greene, of Richard Muther's The History of Modern Painting. 
George Arthur Greene published Italian Lyrists of To-Day: Translations from Contemporary 
Italian Poetry, London, 1893; Dantesques: A Sonnet Companion to the Inferno, London, 1903; 
and Songs of the Open Air, London, 1912. Victor Gustave Plarr published two small volumes 
of verse, In the Dorian Mood, London, 1896, and The Tragedy of Asgard, London, 1901, as well 
as a volume of reminiscences of Ernest Dowson in 1914. He was for many years librarian of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 


65 The new play was almost certainly The Shadowy Waters, on which Yeats worked for many 
years, making several versions. In 1894 he wrote that it would probably be published by Elkin 
Mathews, but it was then evidently not finished. Late in 1896 he sent either a version or a synopsis 
of the play to Leonard Smithers, who intended to publish it with illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley. 
Beardsley hoped to make six pictures for it, but Yeats has stated that he only finished one and 
died before he could do the rest, Eventually a version of the play appeared in the North American 
Review, May, 1900, and it was published in book form by Hodder & Stoughton, London, at 
the end of that year. It was first played by the Irish National Theatre Society at the Molesworth 
Hall, Dublin, on January 14, 1904. Florence Farr gave a performance of it for a Theosophical 
Convention at the Court Theatre, London, on July 8, 1905. Yeats then rewrote the play com- 
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pletely, and the new version appeared in Poems, 1899-1905, London and Dublin, 1906; this 
was followed by an acting version, played at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, on December 8, 1906, 
and published separately in 1907, 


68 A Book of Irish Verse Selected from Modern Writers, with Introduction and Notes by W. B. 
Yeats, was published by Methuen & Co., London, in March, 1895. 


67 The book Yeats was asking for was Ballads, Popular Poetry and Household Songs, collected 
and arranged by Duncathail [Ralph Varian]. It was published in 1865 by McGlashan & Gill, 
Dublin, both in cloth and paper covers, and was freely reprinted in the following years. It con- 
tains The Bard. Ethell, a long poem by Aubrey de Vere, which Yeats included in his Book of 
Irish Verse. 


68 Charles Kickham (1825-1882), Irish novelist and poet, joined the Fenian movement and 
was, with T. C. Luby and John O'Leary, one of the triumvirate who controlled its action in 
Ireland. Arrested in 1865, he was sentenced to fourteen years penal servitude but was released 
after four years on account of ill health. He wrote three novels, Sally Kavanagh, Knocknagow 
and For the Old Land, besides poems and ballads. 


69 Aubrey Thomas de Vere (1814—1902) was born in County Limerick and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He spent most of his long life in Ireland and published many books of prose and 
verse, now almost forgotten. Yeats wrote of his work: "His few but ever memorable successes 
are enchanted islands in gray seas of stately impassioned reverie and description, which drift 
by and leave no definite recollection." 


70 Yeats's review in The Bookman, August, 1894, is headed "Some Irish National Books" and 
reviews The New Spirit of the Nation, edited by Michael McDermott, and A Parish Providence 
by E. M. Lynch, an adaptation by Gavan Duffy of a novel by Balzac. 


71 Dora Sigerson was the elder daughter of George Sigerson, Professor of Zoology at University 
College, Dublin. She published many volumes of poetry and became the wife of Clement K, 
Shorter, a well-known London journalist and editor. 


72 Miss Piatt, either sister or daughter of John James Piatt who was American Consul at Queens- 
town. Yeats had written an unsigned review of An Enchanted Castle, by Sarah Piatt, in The 
Speaker, July 22, 1898. 


73 Arms and the Man by Bernard Shaw, Florence Farr's second production during her season 
at the Avenue Theatre, was produced for the first time on April 21, 1894. By the date of this 
letter Yeats's The Land of Heart's Desire, which had been retained in the bill as curtain-raiser, had 
given place to The Man in the Street, by Louis N. Parker. To put on a new curtain-raiser was a 
not unusual device to stimulate flagging business in the theatre. The critics were invited to pay 
a second visit, and it was hoped that further press notices would result. 


74 The year of this letter is probably 1896. Yeats had recently moved from sharing a flat with 
Arthur Symons in Fountain Court, Temple, to his rooms in Woburn Buildings which remained 
his London headquarters for more than twenty years. He was contributing to The Savoy and 
had been able to raise his prices. A letter to O'Leary in the Irish National Library, undated but 
certainly of 1896, enclosed £3- 5/- and explained that he had not been able to send money earlier 
because Smithers, the publisher of The Savoy, had kept him waiting. "I could have sent you 
the whole sum when I wrote first." 


A Check List of Thematic Catalogues 


Prepared by a COMMITTEE of the 
MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


PART II. COLLECTIONS 


ALBRECHT, CONSTANTIN. 

Thematisches Verzeichnis der Streich- und 
Clavier-Trios, Quartette und Quintette von 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, und Schumann. Leipzig, 
Moskau: Jurgenson, 1890. 239 


ALTMANN, WILHELM. 

Orchester - Literatur - Katalog; Verzeichnis 
von seit 1850 erschienenen Orchester- Werken. 
2. vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: Leuckart, 1926. 

Contains the following thematic indexes: 240 

Händel: Concerti Grossi, p. 19-20, 158-159. 

Haydn: Symphonien, p. 21—30. 

Mozart: Symphonien, p. 46-51; Klavier-Kon- 
zerte, p. 215-218. 


ANGLES, Hicr, 

El Chansonnier francais de la Colombina de 
Sevilla. (In Estudis Universitaris Catalans, xiv 
[1929], [227]-258.) 241 


Contains a thematic catalogue of the Colombina 
Ms.a.Z.135.33, including works by Agricola, Binchois, 
Busnois, Caecus, Caron, Cornago, Dufay, Dunstable, 
Gaspar, Joh. Martini, Mureau, Ockeghem, Pyllois, Tinc- 
toris, Touront, Vincenet, Zuny. 


La Müsica de las cantigas de Santa María 
del Rey Alfonso el Sabio. Barcelona: Biblio- 
teca Central, 1948, Vol. m. 242 


Contains a thematie index of the melodies, all 
anonymous, p. 115-120. 


BACHMANN, ALBERTO, 
Les grands violinistes du passé. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher, 1918. 243 


Contains thematic lists of works by the following: 
Bériot, Corelli, Ernst, Geminiani, Kreutzer, Leclair, 
Locatelli, Nardini, Paganini, Rode, Sarasate, Spohr, 
Tartini, Vieuxtemps, Viotti, Vivaldi, Wieniawski, 


BarLow, HAROLD, AND SAM MORGENSTERN. 
A dictionary of musical themes. New York: 
Crown, 1948. 244 


Indexes 10,000 themes, selected chiefly from re- 
corded instrumental music, and also contains a melodic 
index in letter notation. 


A dictionary of vocal themes. New York: 
Crown [1950]. 245 


Indexes 8,000 themes, and also contains a melodic 
index in letter notation. 


BARTON, WILLIAM, 


The Book of Psalms in Metre. London: 
Printed by G. M., 1645. 246 
Contains a thematic index of tunes on f. [A6] 
verso. (Cited in E. Backus, Catalogue of Music in the 


Huntington Library. San Marino, California, 1949, 
item 1889.) 


BENVENUTI, GIACOMO, EDITOR. 


Andrea e Giovanni Gabrieli e la musica 
strumentale in San Marco, 2 vols. Milano: 
Ricordi, 1931-1932. (IM, 1-1.) 247 

Vol. x contains a thematic list (8 p. between - 
P. [cxlvii] and p. 1) of the works by A. Gabneh, 


G. Gabrieli, and Annibale Padovano printed in the 
volume, 


BORREN, CHARLES VAN DEN. 


Le Manuscrit musical M. 222 C. 22 de la 
Bibliothéque de Strasbourg... (Annales de 
l'Académie Royale d'archéologie de Belgique, 
1925-1927, vols. 71-74. 7e sér., t. 1, [348]- 
374; t. 2, [272]-303; t. 8, [128]-196; t. 4, 
[71]-152, ) 248. 

Contains a thematic index (t. 2-4) using solfège 
syllables of works by Alanus, Antonius Clericus Apos- 
tolicus, Binchois, Borlet, Bosquet, Camaraco, Carlay, 
Cesaris, J. de Climen, Cornehus, Dufay, Egidius de 
Pusiex, Egidius de Thems, P. Fontaine, Grenon, Gri- 
mache, Henricus de Libero Castro, Henricus Hess- 
mann, Lampens, Landino, A. de Lantins, Henri Lauf- 
fenbourg?, C. Liebert, Machaut, N. de Merques, P. 
de Molms, Nucella, Passet?, Jugis Philomena, Prunet, 
Richart, Royllart, Hubertus de Salinis, Senleches, Vail- 
lant, Vide, Vitry, N. Zachariss, Zeltenpferd. 


BUKOFZER, MANFRED F, 


The Fountains fragment. (In Studies in 
medieval & renaissance music. New York: Nor- 
ton, 1950, p. 86-112.) 248a 


Contams a thematic catalogue of Add. Ms. 40011 B. 
AU of the compositions are anonymous, but one has 
been identified as by Rowland, a second tentatively 
assigned to Pennard. 


Burrows, RAYMOND, AND Bessre C. REDMOND. 


Symphony themes. New York: Simon and 
Schuster [1942]. 249 

Indexes the themes of 100 symphonies from the 
works of Bax, Beethoven, R. R. Bennett, Berlioz, 
Bloch, Borodin, Brahms, Bruckner, Chaikovskit, Chaus- 
son, Copland, Dvorak, Elgar, Franck, Glazunov, 
K. Goldmark, Hadley, Hanson, Harris, Haydn, E. B. 
Hill, Honegger, d'Indy, Mahler, D. G. Mason, Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, Prokofiev, Rachmaninov, Samt- 
Saéns, Schubert, Schumann, Shostakovich, Sibelius, 


Sowerby, Strauss, Stringham, Vaughan Williams. 
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CASIMIRL, RAFFAELE. 

Canzoni e mottetti dei sec. xv-xv1 Codicetto 
Vat. Lat. 11953. (Note d’Archivio per la Storia 
Musicale, xiv [1937], 145—160.) 250 

Contains a thematic list of forty-eight works, mostly 
anonymous, but also including the names of Des Prez, 
Isaac, La Rue and Senf, Van den Borren identifies 


a few of the anonymous works as by Brugier and 
La Rue. (Note d'archivio, xvı [1939], [17]-18.) 


CucuEL, GEORGES. 
Etudes sur un orchestre au xvımme siècle. 
Paris: Fischbacher, 1913. 251 
Contains the following thematic indexes: 
Gossec: Symphonies, p. [89]—49. 
Proksch: Symphonies, p. [59]-60. 
Schenker: Symphonies, p. [53]. 


La Poupliniére et la musique de chambre au 
xvin siècle. Paris: Fischbacher, 1913. 252 

Contains thematic lists of works by Alberti, Gossec, 
Schenker. 


DELDEVEZ, EDOUARD M. E. 
Curiosités musicales. Paris: Didot, 1873. 253 


Contains thematic indexes of the symphonies of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart. 


DEzEs, KARL. 

Der  Mensuraleodex des Benediktiner- 
klosters Sancti Emmerani zu Regensburg. 
ZIMW, x (1927), [65]-105. 954 

Contains a thematic catalogue of the Hegensburg 
Codex (now in the Munich Staatsbibliothek, Mus. 
Ms. 3232), including works by Benet, Binchois, Bı- 
quardus, Blasius, Bosquet, Brassart, Dufay, Dunstable, 
Edlawer, Gemblaco, Grossin, Kungsperger, À. de Lan- 
tins, H. de Lantins, Liebert, N. de Merques, Portugal, 
Power, P. Houllet, Walonis, Warmg, Wilhelmi, Za- 
charias. 


ÉCORCHEVILLE, JULES. 

Note sur un fonds de musique francaise de 
la Bibliothèque de Cassel. SIMG, v (1903- 
1904), 155-171. 255 

(Thematic catalogue: p. 158-168. This index and 
the one following deal with the same manuscript, 
differing somewhat in order and in a few minor 
details. 


Vingt suites d'orchestre de xvne siècle fran- 
çais, 2 vols. Paris: Fortin, 1906. 256 

Vol. 2 contains a thematic index of the collection, 
including works by Artus, Belleville, Bruslard, Drese, 
Du Manoir, Herwig, La Croix, La Haye, La Voye, 
Lazzarini, Mazuel, Nau, Pinel, Pohle, Verdier, Wil- 
helm v1 of Hessen. 


EITNER, ROBERT. 

Codex Mus. Ms. Z. 21 der Kóniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin. MfMG, xx1 (1889), [93]- 
102, 257 

Lists the contents with incipits given in an alpha- 
betic notation, includimg, among anonymous works, 
themes by Adam von Fulda, Agricola, Aulen, Beham, 
Busnois, Des Prez, Finck, Flor, Gerstenhaus, Hof- 
haimer, Isaac, Jacobit, Resınarius, Volckmar. 


Errner, R., L. ERK, AND O. Kane. 
Einleitung, Biographien, Melodien und Ge- 
dichte zu Johann Otťs Liedersammlung von 


1544, . Berlin: Liepmannssohn, 1876. Eitner 
PAM, xv. 258 


Contains the melodies, arranged alphabetically by 
text, of works by Arnold von Bruck, Breitengraser, 
Dietrich, Eckel, Hellinck, Isaac, Mahu, Muller, Pa- 
minger, Reyter, Senf, Stoltzer, Wannemacher. 


ERDMANN, Hans, G. Becce, AND L. Brav. 
Allgemeines Handbuch der Film-Musik, 2 
vols. Berlin-Lichterfelde: Schlesinger [1927]. 


259 
Vol. 2, “Thematisches Skalenregister,” indexes 
themes according to type of expression. 
EXPERT, HENRY. 


Les Maítres musiciens de la renaissance fran- 
caise. [Section 2.] Bibliographie thématique, 
[vols.] 8, 8. Paris: Leduc, 1900. 260 

Indexes the two Attaingnant collections of 1529 
(Trente et une chansons musicales) and 1528-1580? 
(Trente et sept chansons musicales), including themes 
by Consilium, Courtois, Deslouges, Dulot, Gascongne, 
Godebrye, Hesdın, Janequin, Lombart, Sermisy, Sohier, 
Vermont. 


Ho»xiNSON, CECIL, AND C. B. OLDHAM. 
Thomson's Collections of National Song, with 
special reference to the contributions of Haydn 
and Beethoven. (In Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society Transactions, u, pt. 1 [1938-1939], 
1-64.) 261 


Haydn thematic catalogue: p. 25-47. 
Beethoven thematic catalogue: p. 48-64. 


HUSTVEDT, SIGURD B. 

A melodic index of Child's Ballad tunes. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1936, 
(In Publications of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, Languages and Literatures, 
vol. 1, no. 2.) 262 


‚Uses a notation that is a combination of numbers 
and letters. 


JEPPESEN, KNUD. 
Die italienische Orgelmusik am Anfang des 
Cinquecento. Kopenhagen: Munksgaard, 1943. 
263 
Contains a thematic index (p. 59-61) of Frottole 
intabulate da sonare organi, published by Andrea 
Antico da Montona (1517), including works by Cara, 
Ranier, Tromboncino, Michael Vicentino. 


Die Mehrstimmige italienische Laude um 
1500. Leipzig: Breitkopf € Härtel; Kopen- 
hagen: Levin & Munksgaard, 1935. 264 

Contains the following thematic indexes: 

Works by Dammonis from Petrucci's Laude Libro 
Primo (1507), p. lvi-lix. (Includes only those 
works not printed in full in the edition.) 

Udme Ms. 185, containing works by Hedus, 


p. lxii. 

Index of írottola melodies according to three 
rhythmical types, p. xxxi-xxxii. Composers 
named are: Ádam Antiquis Venetus, Brocus, 
Caprioli, Cesena, Cara, Eustachius de Monte, 
Filippo de Lurano, Jo. Lurano, Honophrius 
Patavinus, Nicolo Pifaro, Piero da Lodi, Ros- 
sinus, Stringarius, Tromboncino. 
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KOLLER, OSWALD, 

Die beste Methode, Volks- und volkmässige 
Lieder nach ihrer melodischen Beschaffenheit 
lexikalisch zu ordnen. SIMG, 1v (1902-1903), 
9-15. 265 


Indexes by a system of Arabic and Roman numerals 
the first 300 numbers from Bóhme's Altdeutsches Lie- 
derbuch. 


KRABBE, WILHELM.. 
Das Liederbuch des Johann Heck. AfMW, 
ıv (1922), 420-438. 266 
Contams a partially thematic index. 


KUHLMANN, GEORG. 

Die zweistimmigen franzósischen Motetten 
des Kodex Montpellier, Faculté de Médecine 
H. 196, 2 vols. Würzburg: Triltsch, 1938. 267 


Vol. 1 contains: “Die Motettentenores mit hren 
Quellen nach dem Liber Gradualis und dem Graduale 
Sarisburiense," p. 201-214, 


Lowinsky, EDwArpD E, 
A newly discovered sixteenth-century motet 
manuscript at the Biblioteca Vallicelliana in 


Rome. JAMS, 11 (1950), 173-232, 268 


Contains a thematic catalogue of unica in Vall, 
S. Borr. E. xx. 55-60, including works by Arcadelt, 
Corteccia, Festa, Jachet de Mantua, Lherithier, Lupus, 
Maistre Jan, Andreas de Silva, Verdelot, Willaert. 


MACDOUGALL, HAMILTON C. 
Early New England Psalmody. Brattleboro: 
Stephen Daye Press, 1940, 269 


Contains a thematie index of “Tunes from Ains- 
worth, The Bay Psalm Book, Tufts, and Walter in 
modern hymnals,” p. 151-160, Of the forty-four tunes 
indexed, three are by named composers, as follows: 
Croft or Händel, Este, O. Gibbons. 


MAIER, JULIUS JOSEPH. 

Unbekannte Sammlungen deutscher Lieder 
des xvi. Jahrhunderts. MfMG, xn (1881), 6- 
13, 17-22. 210 


Contains a thematic index of the second Liederbuch 
of Peter Schöffer, p. 17-22 (anonymous works). 


MATYSIAK, WALDEMAR. 
Breslauer Domkapellmeister von 1831-1925. 
Düsseldorf: Nolte, 1934. 271 


Contams a thematic catalogue of the Masses of 
Brosig, Cichy, Filke, Hahn. 


Meyer, Ernst H. 

Die mehrstimmige Spielmusik des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts in Nord- und Mittel-Europa. Kassel: 
Bárenreiter, 1934, 272 


Contains a partially thematic catalogue of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century English fantasias and In no- 
mines, including themes from works by Brewster, Byrd, 
Coleman, Coperario, Deering, Ferrabosco, Ford, Gib- 
bons, Gill, Ives, Jenkins, Lupo, Mico, Morley, Parsons, 
Peerson, Poynt, Ravenscroft, Strogers, Tallıs, Tomkıns, 
Tye, Ward, R. White, W. White. 


MORELOT, Louis STEPHEN. 

De la musique au xv? siècle. Notice sur un 
manuscrit de la Bibliothéque de Dijon. Paris: 
Didron, 1856. 278 


Contams a thematic list of Dijon Ms. 295 [517], 
including works by Barbireau, Busnois, Caron, Com- 
père, Dunstable, Ghizeghem, Morton, Okeghem, Tuc- 
toris. 


NAGEL, WILLIBALD. 
Zur Geschichte der Musik am Hofe von 
Darmstadt. M[MG, xxxn (1900), 1-16, 21-36, 


41-57, 59-74, 79-89. 274 


Contains themes from the works of Beringer, 
Enderle, Endler, Schetky. 


NEF, WALTER R. 
Der St. Galler Organist Fridolin Sicher und 
seine Orgeltabulatur, SchJMW, vu (1938). 


275 


Contains a thematic catalogue, including works by 
Agricola, Bernhard, Brumel, Buchner, Busnois, Com- 
pére, Craen, Des Prez, Fuchswild, Grefinger, Hof- 
harmer, Isaac, Japart, Kotter, La Rue, Mouton, 
Obrecht, Pipelare, Rischach, Schrem, Senfl, F. Sicher, 
H. Sicher, Silvanus, Stockem, Weerbecke. 


NETTL, PAUL. 

Über ein handschriftliches Sammelwerk von 
Gesüngen italienischer Frühmonodie. ZfMW, 
u (1919), 83-93, 276 


The index includes a few themes by Perı and L. 
Rossi. 


RIEMANN, HUGO, EDITOR. 
Mannheimer Kammermusik des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts, 2 vols. Leipzig: Breitkopf € Härtel, 


1914-1915, DTB, Jabrg. 15-16. 277 
' Vol. 2 contains a thematic catalogue, p. [xxvı]-Ixiüi. 


Nachträge zu Hugo Riemanns Ver- 
zeichnis der Druckausgaben und thematischem 
Katalog der Mannheimer Kammermusik des 
xvni. Jahrhunderts, von W. Altmann. ZfMW, 
ı (1919), 620-628. 278 


Sinfonien der pfalzbayerischen Schule 
(Mannheimer Symphoniker), 2 vols. in 3. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf € Härtel, 1902-1907. 
DTB, Jahrg. 3:i, 7:ü, 8:ii. 279 

Vol. 1 contains a thematic catalogue, p. [xxxix]-liv; 
vol. 2, pt. i, a supplement to the catalogue, p. [xxvii]- 
xxxii, The above catalogues of works from the Mann- 
heim School include themes from the followmg: Bauer, 
Beck, C. Cannabich, Chr. Cannabich, M. F. Canna- 
bich, J. B. Cramer, W. Cramer, Dahlberg, Y. Danzi, 
M. Danzı, Dimmler, Edelmann, Eichner, Erskine, Es- 
ser, Fultz, Forstmeyer, F. Frünzl I. Franzl, Fuchs, 
Gitter, Hoffstitter, Helzbauer, Kerpen, Küchler, F. 
Lebrun, L. À. Lebrun, Liber, F. Metzger, G. Metzger, 
Rıchter, A. Riegel, D J. Riegel, Futter, Roser, Schmitt, 
A. Stamitz, C. Stamitz, J, Stamitz, Sterkel, Tantz, 
Tausch, G. B. Toeschi, J. Toeschi, Vogler, Wendling, 
Winter, Zach, Zarth. 


Der Mensural-Codex des Magister Nikolaus 


Apel von Kónigshofen. KJ, xu (1897), 1-28. 
280 


Contains an index in letter notation of themes by 
Adam von Fulda, Aulen, Broda, Finck, Flongal, 
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Hohenems, Isaac, R. de Mol, Resinarius, Rupsch, 
Stolzer, Verbene. 


RINGMANN, HERIBERT, EDITOR. 
Das Glogauer Liederbuch, 2 vols. Kassel: 


Bärenreiter, 1936-1937. (In Das Erbe 
deutscher Musik, 1. Reihe: Reichsdenkmale, 
Bd. 4, 8.) 281 


Vol. 1 contaıns a thematic catalogue on p. 102— 
119. Among many anonymous works indexed are a 
few by known composers, including Bebrleyn, Broda, 
Bruolo, Busnois, Caron, Dufay, Ghizeghem, Martini, 
Okegbem, Tinctoris, Vincenet. 

For additronal identifications, see M. Bukofzer, “An 
Unknown Chansonnier of the 15th century,” MO, 
xxvm (1942), p. 17. 


RUBSAMEN, WALTER H. 


Music research in Italian libraries. 3d install-. 


ment. (In: Music Library Association Notes, 
vir [Dec., 1950], 70-99.) 282 


Contains a descriptive index, partially thematic, 
of the following early sixteenth-century sources: 


Rome. Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. Mss. Pal. 
Lat. 1976-9, 1980—81, 1982. 

Modena. Biblioteca del Duomo. Mss. 1x, x. 

Padua. Biblioteca del Duomo. Ms. A 17. 

Florence. Biblioteca Marucelhana. Motetti novi 
e chanzoni franciose a quatro sopra doi. Venice: 
A. Antiquis, 1520, 

Bologna. Biblioteca del Conservatorio Musicale 
“G. B. Martini." R. 141 “A.” 


Incipits are given for anonymous works and for 
those of doubtful authorship, with the following names 
suggested: Agrıcola, Balduin, Benedictus, Brumel, Car- 
pentras, Des Prez, Dulot, Fevin, Forestier, Hilaire, 
Jachet, Jam Petit, La Fage, Moulu, Mouton, Prioris, 
Rıchafort, Silva, Verdelot, Willaert. ` 


SAUZAY, EUGENE. 
L école de Paccompagnement. Paris: Didot, 
1869. 283 


Contains a thematic catalogue of the chamber music, 
concertos, and 4-hand music of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven. 


Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven; étude sur le 
quatuor, Paris: l'Auteur, 1861. 283a 


Contains a thematic catalogue of the quartets of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. 


SCHENK, ERICH. 
G. A. Paganelli, sein Leben und seine Werke. 
Salzburg: Waldheim-Eberle, 1928. 284 
Contains the following themate indexes: 


Dobbert: 6 flute sonatas, p. 166-167. 
Falckenhagen. 6 lute sonates, p. 162—164. 
Leuthard: 6 partitas, p. 164—165. 

Pfeiffer: 5 works, p. 160-162. 


SCHNEIDER, MAX. 

Thematisches Verzeichnis der musikalischen 
Werke der Familie Bach. BJ, rv (1907), 103- 
177. 285 


This first mstallment of the catalogue mdexes works 
by Hemrich, Johann Christoph, and Johann Michael 
Bach. 


SCHNERICH, ÁLFRED. 
Messe und Requiem seit Haydn und Mozart. 
Wien, Leipzig: Stern, 1909. 286 


Der Messen-Typus von Haydn bis Schubert. 
Wien: Im Selbstverlage des Verfassers, 1892. 
286a 

Thematic catalogues in these two volumes index 


the masses and requiems of Beethoven, Bruckner, ]. 
Haydn, M. Haydn, Hummel, Liszt, Mozart, Schubert. 


SCHOFIELD, BERTRAM, AND MANFRED BUKOF- 
ZER. 

A newly discovered 15th-century manuscript 
of the English Chapel Royal. MQ, xxxn 
(1946), 509-586; xxxm (1947), 38-51. 287 

Part r contains a thematic index of Egerton MS. 
3307 (Meaux Abbey Ms.), p. 526—536 (anonymous 
works). Emendations to this index have been made 


by Bukofzer in his Studies in Medieval ¢ Renaissance 
Music, New York, Norton, 1950, p. 115—117. 


SCHOFIELD, BERTRAM, AND THURSTON DART. 
Tregian’s Anthology. ML, xxxm (1951), 

205-216. 288 
Contains (p. 216) “Incipits of the New Instrumental 

Pieces in Egerton Ms. 3665,” including works by 


Bassano, Deering, Ferrabosco 1 & m, Lupo, Morley, 
Mundy, Philips. 


SEIFFERT, Max. 
Das Mylauer Tabulaturbuch von 1750. 
AfMW, 1 (1919), 697—632. 289 
Contains thematic index of works by the following: 


Garthoffen, Kniler, J. Krieger, Kuhnau, Monteforte, 
Pachelbel, Pestel, Vetter, Werckmeister, Witte. 


Das Plauener Orgelbuch von 1708. AfMW, 
n (1920), 371—393. 290 
Contains thematic mdex of works by the following: 


Armsdorf, J. B. Bach, Buttstett, Buxtehude, Erich, 
Kauffmann, Pachelbel, Walther. 


Verzeichnis der von J. Ph. Krieger in Weis- 
senfels aufgeführten Werke fremder Kompo- 
nisten. (In J. P. Krieger, 21 ausgewahlte Kir- 
chenkompositionen, hrsg. von M. Seiffert. Leip- 
zig: Breitkopf & Hártel, 1916. DdT, 53-54.) 

291 

The catalogue, partially thematic, includes themes 
for settings of the Credo, Domine ad adjuvandum, 
Magnificat, and Mass by: Albrıcı, Bernhard, Bertalı, 
Bruckner, Carissimi, Caventi, Cazzatı, Cossoni, Dan- 
ner, Erlebach, Fedeli, Ferdinand ru, Filzppim, Foggia, 
Forchheim, Gianettini, Gratiani, Grünewald, Kerll, 
Knupfer, Kress, Legrenzi, Nanino, Palestrına, Palla- 
vicını, Peranda, Piocch1, Pittoni, Poble, Porta, Rigattı, 
Rosenmuller, Rovetta, Schiefferdecker, Schwenken- 
becher, Theile, Thieme, Valentıni, Victoria, Ziani 


Squire, WILLIAM BARCLAY. 

Notes on an undescribed collection of early 
English 15th century music. SIMG, u (1900— 
1901), 356-373. 292 


Contains a thematic list of the contents of the Old 
Hall Manuscript, including works by the following: 
Aleyn, Burell, Byttenng, Chirbury, Cooke, Damett, 
Dunstable, Excetre, Fonteyns, Forest, Gervays, Roy 
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SQUIRE, WILLIAM BARCLAY, continued 


Henry, Lambe, Mayshuet, Oliver, Pennard, Power, 
Pycard, Queldryk, Rowland, Sturgeon, Swynford, 


Tyes, Typp. 

Revisions of the Barclay Squire cata- 
logue are to be found in M. Bukofzer, The 
Music of the Old Hall Manuscript — Part 1, 
MO, xxxiv (1948), 514; also in his Studies 
in medieval & renaissance Music. New York, 
Norton, 1950, p. 86-37, 298 


STAINER, J. F. R. AND C. 
Dufay and his contemporaries. London: 
Novello, 1898. 294 


Contains a thematic index in letter notation 
(p. [199]-207) of Bodleian Ms. Canonici, Misc. 213, 
including works by Acourt, Adam, Akany, Antonius 
de Civitate, Antonis Romanus, Bartholomeus de Bo- 
nonia, Baudet Corider, Benoit, Billart, Binchois, Bras- 
sart, Briquet, Bruolo, Cardot, Carmen, Cesaris, Charité, 
Chierisy, Coutreman, Dufay, Feragut, Dominicus de 
Feraria, P. Fontame, Franchois, Francus de Insula, 
Gallo, Gautier (Gualtier?), Grenon, Grossin, Hasprois, 
Haucourt, La Beausse, A. de Lantıns, H. de Lantins, 
Lebertoul, Guillaume Le Grant, Joh. Le Grant, Gual- 
terius Liberth, R. Liebert, Loqueville, Joh. de Ludo, 
Malbecque, Passet, Paullet, Prepositi Brixiensis, Joh. 
de Quatris, Randulfus Romanus, Hezon, P. Rosso, Ar, 
de Ructis, Hubertus de Salinis, Jo. de Sarto, Tapissier, 
Tebrolis, R. de Vaux, Velut, Vide, Ant. Zachara, 
Nic. Zacharias, Zocholo de Portu. 





STELLFELD, CHRISTIANE, 

Les Fiocco, une famille musiciens belges 
aux xvne et xvine siècles, Bruxelles: Palais 
des Académies, 1941. (Académie Royale de 
Belgique. Classe des beaux-arts. Memoires, 2. 
sér., t. 7, fasc. 4.) 295 


Contains & thematic catalogue of the works of 
Pierre-Antome Fiocco, Jean-Joseph Fiocco, and Joseph- 
Hector Fiocco. 


TRIENTER Copices. Sechs [i.e. sieben] Trienter 
Codices. Geistliche und weltliche Composi- 
tionen des xv. Jahrhunderts, 6 vols. Wien: 
Artaria, 1900-1983. (DTOe, Jahrg. vu, xri, 
XIX:i, nt, XXXI, XL.) 296 

Vol. 1 contains a thematic catalogue, with supple- 
ments in vols. 2 and 5. The composers included are 
the following: de Anglia, Anglicanus, Ariminio, Bas- 
sere, Battre, Bedingham, Benet, Benigni Bınchois, 
Bloym, Bodoil, Bourgois, Brassart, Bruolo, Brugis, Bus- 


PART III. 


BASEL. UNIVERSITAT. BIBLIOTHEK, 

Katalog der Musik-Sammlung auf der Uni- 
versitäts-Bibliothek in Basel (Schweiz). Ver- 
zeichnet und beschreiben im Jahre 1888 von 
Julius Richter. Leipzig: Breitkopf &' Härtel, 


1892. 300 
Partially thematic. 

BERLIN. JOACHIMSTHALSCHES GYMNASIUM. 
BIBLIOTHEK. 


Thematischer Katalog der von Thulemei- 
er'schen Musikaliensammlung in der Bibliothek 


t 


nois, Caecus, Caron, Christopherus, Ciconia, Collis, 
Compère, Constans, Cornago, Cousin, Domarto, Drif- 
felde, Dufay, Dunstable, Dupont, Faugues, Forest, 
Frye, Gaius, Ghmeghem, Grenon, Grossin, Hermannus 
de Atrio, Hert, Isaac, Joye, Kraft, H. de Lantins, 
G. Le Grant, J. Le Grant, Liebert, Loqueville, Ludo, 
Johannes de Limburgia, Maior, Markham, Martini, 
C. de Merques, N. de Merques, Ockeghem, Opihonis, 
Piamor, Piret, Polmier, Power, Pugnare, Pyllois, Rouge, 
J. Roullet, Salice, Sandley, Sarto, Simon de Insula, 
Sorbi, Spierink, Tallalfangi, Teramo, Touront, Tres- 
sorier, Tyling, Velut, Verbene, Vide, Villete, Vincenet, 


Vitry. 


VAN, GUILLAUME DE, 

A recently discovered source of early fifteenth 
century polyphonic music, MD, u (1948), 5- 

Contains a thematic catalogue of the seventy unica 
in the Aosta Codex, including works by Berken, Bin- 
chois, Bloym, Brabant, Brassart, Dunstable, Grossin, 
G. Le Grant, J. Le Grant, Loqueville, Nelbeland, 
Power, Sarto, Sovesby, Zacharias. 


Voss, OTTO. 

Die sächsische Orgelmusik in der zweiten 
Hälfte des 17. Jahrhunderts. Jena: Neuen- 
hahn, 1938. 298 

The partially thematic index includes themes from 
the works of Böhme,Edelmann, Fabricius, Garthoffen, 
Hammerschmidt, Heinichen, Kauffmann, Krieger, Kuh- 
nau, Michael, Pestel, Petzold, Strungk, Vetter, Witte. 


WANGERMEE, ROBERT. 

Les maítres de chant des xvne et xvme 
siécles á la collégiale des SS. Michel et Gudule 
á Bruxelles. Bruxelles: Palais des Académies, 
1950, (Académie royale de Belgique. Classe 
des Beaux-Arts. Memoires. Collection m 8°, 


t. 7, fasc. 1.) 298a 
Contains thematic catalogues of works by Brehy, 
C.-J. van Helmont, and A.-J. van Belmont. 


WOLF, JOHANNES. 
Geschichte der Mensuralnotation von 1250- 
1460, 3 vols. Leipzig: Breitkopf € Härtel, 1904, 
299 
Vol. ı contains a thematic ındex (p. 199-208) of 
Bologna Ms. Bibl. Universitaria 2216, including works 
by Antonius de Civitate, Arnaldus, Binchois, Ciconia, 
Dufay, Dunstable, Feragut, Grossin, A. de Lantıns, 
H. de Lantins, Nicolaus de Capua, Power, Prepositi 
Brixiensis, Rezon. 


LIBRARIES 


des Joachimsthal'schen Gymnasium zu Berlın, 
angefertigt von R. Jacobs and R. Eitner. Leip- 
zig: Breitkopf € Härtel, 1899. (Beilage zu 
den MfMG, 80-31, 1898-99. ) 301 


BOLOGNA. Liceo MUSICALE., BIBLIOTECA. 
Catalogo della biblioteca del Liceo Musicale 
de Mv ne compilato da Gaetano Gaspari, 4 
vols. Bologna: Romagnoli dall' Acqua, 1890— 
1905. 302 
Vol. 4 contains a few themes, including those for 
eight sonatas for violin and basso by Lorenzo (?) 
omis. 
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BRUSSELS. CONSERVATOIRE ROYAL DE MUSIQUE. 
BIBLIOTHEQUE. 

Catalogue de la bibliotheque du Conserva- 
toire Royal de Musique de Bruxelles, par Alfred 
Wotquenne, 4 vols. Bruxelles: Coosemans, 
1898-1912. 303 


Vol. 2 contains a thematic list of the symphonies 
of Haydn (7 p. laid in between p. 464-465). 


CAMBRAI, BIBLIOTHÉQUE. 

Notice sur les collections musicales de la 
Bibliothéque de Cambrai, par E. de Cousse- 
maker. Paris: Techener, 1843. 304 


Contains a thematic list of anonymous Masses (ap- 
pendix, p. 33-40). 


CAMBRIDGE, UNIVERSITY. FITZWILLIAM Mu- 
SEUM. LIBRARY, 

Catalogue of the music in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, by J. A. Fuller-Maitland 
and A. H. Mann. London: Clay, 1893. 305 

Contains a few themes for manuscript works by 
C. P. E. Bach, Bevin?, Blow?, Corelli, C. Gibbons?, 
Handel, D. Scarlatti, Tartini. 


JENA. UNIVERSITATS-BIBLIOTHEK, 

Die geistlichen Musikhandschriften der Uni- 
versitätsbibliothek Jena, von Karl E. Roediger, 
2 vols. Jena: Biedermann, 1935. - 306 

Vol. 2 is a thematic catalogue. 


KÖNIGSBERG. STAATS- UND UNIVERSITÄTS- 
BIBLIOTHEK. 

Die musikalischen Schaetze der Koeni- 
glichen- und Universitaets-Bibliothek zu Koe- 
nigsberg in Preussen, von Jos. Müller. Bonn: 
Marcus, 1870. 307 

Contains a thematic list of fifteen anonymous sym- 
phonies. 


LONDON. PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 

Catalogue of the library belonging to the 
Philharmonic Society, London, instituted 1813, 
by Joseph Calkin. [London: Engraved by C. 
Maund, 1824.] 808 


LONDON. WESTMINSTER ABBEY. LIBRARY. 
Squire, William Barclay. Musik-Katalog der 
Bibliothek der Westminster-Abtei in London. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf € Hártel [1903]. (Beilage 
zu den MfMG, 85, 1908.) 309 


Partıally thematic for works in manuscript. 


MADRID. BIBLIOTECA MEDINACELI. 

Catalogue of the music in the Biblioteca 
Medinaceli, by J. B. Trend. (In Revue his- 
panique, ıxxı (1927), 485-554.) 310 

Includes six themes by Vasquez. 


MILAN. ARCHIVIO MUSICALE NOSEDA. 

Indice generale dell’ Archivio musicale Nose- 
da, compilato da Eugenio de' Guarinoni. Mi- 
lano: Reggiani, 1897. 311 

Contains a thematic list of the symphonies of Haydn 
(p. 162-187.) 


New York PubLic LIBRARY. 
Catalogue of music available in black line 
print. New York: Public Library, 1935. 312 
Partially thematic. 


Oxronp. University, Carıst Caurca Li- 
BRARY. 

Catalogue of music in the library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, by G. E. P. Arkwright, 2 vols. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1915-1923. 

918 


Vol. x: is a thematic catalogue of anonymous vocal 
works. 


Paris. BIBLIOTHÈQUE NATIONALE. DEPARTE- 
MENT DES IMPRIMÉS. 

Catalogue du fonds de musique ancienne 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale, par J. Écorche- 
ville, 8 vols. Paris: Société Internationale de 
Musique, 1910-1914, 314 

Thematic incipits given for works in manuscript. 


Panis, CONSERVATOIRE NATIONAL DE MUSIQUE 
ET DE DÉCLAMATION, 

Inventaire critique de fonds Blancheton de 
la bibliothéque du Conservatoire de Paris, par 
Lionel de La Laurencie, 2 vols. Paris: Droz, 
1930-1931. 315 
Parma. BIBLIOTECA, 

Associazione dei Musicologi Italiani. Cata- 
logo generale delle opere musicali. . . esistenti 
nelle bibliotheche e negli archivi d'Italia, [com- 
pilato] da Guido Gasparini. Parma: Zerbin € 
Freshing, 1911- . Vol, 1: Parma. 316 


Contains a few scattered themes, 


ROME. SISTINE CHAPEL, ARCHIVES. 


Bibliographischer und thematischer Musik- 
katalog des Pápstlichen Kapellarchives zu Rom, 
bearb. von Fr. X. Haberl. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hartel, 1888. (Beilage zu den MfMG, 19-20, 
1887-1888, ) 317 


—— Also issued separately as Vol. II of 
Haberl's Bausteine zúr Musikgeschichte, Leip- 
zig: Breitkopf & Hártel, 1888. 317a 


SCHWERIN, GROSSHERZOGLICHE REGIERUNGS- 

BIBLIOTHEK. 

Die musikalien Sammlung des grossherzo- 
glich Mecklenburg-Schweriner Fürstenhauses 
...ülphabetisch-thematisch verzeichnet und 
ausgearbeitet von Otto Kade, 2 vols. Schwerin: 
Sandmeyersche Hofbuchdruckerei, 1898. 318 


Der musikalische Nachlass der Frau Erb- 
grossherzogin Auguste von  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin... .alphabetisch-thematisch verzeich- 
net und  ausgearbeitet von Otto Kade. 
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Libraries, continued 


SCHWERIN . . ., continued 


Schwerin: Sandmeyersche Hofbuchdruckerei, 
1899. 319 


VERONA. SOCIETÄ ÁCCADEMIA FILARMONICA. 

Catalogo descrittivo dei manoscritti musicali 
antichi della Societá Accademia Filarmonica 
di Verona, compilato da Giuseppe Turrini. (In 
Atti e memorie della Accademia di Agricoltura 
Scienze e Lettere di Verona, ser. 5, xv [1937], 
167—220.) 320 


Includes themes of anonymous works of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, p 171-194. 


VIENNA. KUNSTHISTORISCHES MUSEUM. ESTEN- 
SISCHE SAMMLUNG. 


Die Estensischen Musikalien; thematisches 
Verzeichnis mit Einleitung, [von] Robert Haas. 
Regensburg: Bosse, 1927, 321 


ZWICKAU. RATSSCHULBIBLIOTHEK. 


Bibliographie der Musik-Werke in der Rats- 
schulbibliothek zu Zwickau, bearbeitet von 
Remhard Vollhardt. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Härtel, 1893-1896. (Beilage zu den MfMG, 
25-27.) 322 


Thematıc for anonymous works. 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTOR 


FREEMAN Lewis, whose “Paper-bound Books in America” is the feature of 
this number of the Bulletin, is a graduate of Harvard University. Upon gradu- 
ation, he joined the John Day Company in 1930, later moved to Blue Ribbon 
Books as Executive Vice-President, and then to Doubleday's Garden City 
Publishing Company for which, as he puts it, he “ran a little project of his 
own”: Triangle Books and The New Home Library. He has been Vice-Presi- 
ent of Pocket Books, Inc., since 1945. Mr. Lewis gave this paper as the six- 
teenth R. R. Bowker Memorial Lecture, a series which serves as “an aid and 
stimulus to the study of book publishing in the United States and the mutual 
problems of authors, publishers, librarians, readers, all makers and users of 
books." The Library published a special edition which may be purchased 
for 25 cents. 


MR. BEALS HONORED 


THE Rovar ORDER or ST. Orav, First Class, was awarded to Ralph A. Beals, 
Director of The New York Public Library, by order of H. M. King Haakon 
vit of Norway, on January 16th. The award was "in recognition of his services 
and initiative in sending a large and much needed collection of books" as a 
gift to the University of Oslo in 1950, which "contributed greatly to the 
restoration and replenishing of the Library." 

The presentation was made by the Consul General of Norway in New 
York, Thor Brodtkorb, at a luncheon at his home. Among the guests were 
Mr. Henry Bruére and Mr. Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., Trustees of the Library; 
Captain John Gade; Ambassador Hans Engen, Permanent Norwegian Dele- 
gate to the United Nations; Norwegian Consul Arthur Mgrch Hansson; and 
Jon Embretsen, Director of the Norwegian Information Service in New York. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Wi.Liam Henry Sranr's Ptolemy's Geography; a Selected Bibliography has 
been reprinted from the 1951-52 numbers of the Bulletin. In addition to 
being a useful contribution to scholarship, the compilation has a special 
interest for the Library. In 1932, it published the Geography of Claudius 
Ptolemy, translated into English and edited by Edward Luther Stevenson, 
and included magnificent reproductions of the maps from its famous Ebner 
Manuscript, ca. 1640 (hence the price, $60.00). 
[95] 
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The story of Ptolemy and his Geography was briefly told by the late Victor 
Hugo Paltsits in the April, 1983, Bulletin. About Ptolemy: 


[He] was a scientist, especially devoted to mathematics, astronomy, 
and geography; but he was also interested in astrology, optics, and har- 
monics. The place of his birth, about 90 a. p., is unknown; however, 
during a life-span of some seventy-eight years, Alexandria was the home 
of his scientific activities. He died in 168 A. n. He was not a mere copyist 
of what others had done. He was an original investigator, who built into 
the accumulated knowledge of others the warp and woof of his own 
definite researches. About 150 a. n. he began to wrestle devotedly with 
the mapping of the then known inhabited parts of the earth. His im- 
mediate outstanding predecessor, and contemporary, was Marinus, who 
died in 130 A. p. 


Ptolemy tested out the projections of Marinus and others, whom he 
out-stripped in methods and achievements, because he put the science 
of geography on a mathematical basis, and so left an indelible impression 
upon that science down to our own times. Professor Joseph Fischer, s. J., 
dean of Ptolemaists says: "The maps of Ptolemy exercised, for a long 
time, influence among the Greeks and Byzantines; among the Syrians, 
Arabians and Armenians; among the Romans and the Germans." 


The Geography had never before been printed in a complete English 
translation; nor, for that matter, in complete German or French versions, 
reported Dr. Paltsits, although more than fifty printed editions had appeared 
"in one form or another." Curiously, the Library's sumptuous edition would 
seem to have a fascination even for laymen. A few years ago, the Editor 
took a copy over to a television show, and the maps held their own with 
other and presumably much better-known books he had with him, a collec- 
tion of [non-Library] dolls, and even the nice, shiny ranges with a lovely 
lady telling how to use yesterday's left-overs. The only thing that shared 
honors was a bag of potato chips which the Editor accommodatingly dandled 
on his knee and ate from while he talked — keeping a careful eye of course 
for grease spots on the maps. 

Over the years, a prolific descriptive and critical literature about the 
Geography has materialized, and this Dr. Stahl has collected, classified, and 
provided with a useful index. The 86-page reprint sells for $1.50. 


READERS OF THE RECENT Bulletins have doubtless enjoyed Harry Miller Lyden- 
berg's delving into the mysteries of Washington Irving's sources of the open- 
ing chapters of his "Knickerbockers History of New York.” Many have 
thought that those cryptic references at the foot of early pages were part 
of the general spoofing in which Mr. Irving indulged. Not so: Dr. Lydenberg 
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ran down more than enough of them to prove their authenticity. And he 
exposed another mystery: where did Irving have access to some of the 
books? Some quoted passages are impressive in themselves; for example, 
possibly others were as surprised as the Editor to read about Charles Dar- 
win's father, Erasmus, and to feel, like him, in reading the passage from the 
Botanic Garden, that he was in the presence of mighty poetry. This pleasant 
essay has been reprinted and is for sale at 60 cents. 

Genealogically, Washington Irving was president of the Library's first 
Board of Trustees: of the Astor Library in 1849. Over the years, the Library 
has published a considerable literature about this great early American 
' author (as the cumulative index to the Bulletin shows), and it has in stock 
several Irving publications of prime interest: his poems (15 cents), a biblio- 
graphy compiled by William R. Langfeld ($4.00), brief descriptions of the 
Hellman (10 cents) and Seligman (25 cents) collections of Irvingiana, and 
the Journals of Peter Irving ($1.25) who for reasons still unclear went away 
to Europe after a collaborative plan for the History was worked out, leaving 
Washington to produce his masterpiece alone. 


ÁDMIRERS OF STEPHEN CRANE have long known about a play called The Ghost 
which was given by the author and his illustrious house guests at Christmas 
time in 1899, when he was living at Brede Place in East Sussex, England. 
But there has been no tangible evidence, such as a script.* In 1952, the Berg 
Collection was offered two grangerized books of Crane, and what should 
turn up among the laid-in pieces but a printed program of The Ghost (so 
there's still hope for the script). By piecing together contemporary sources 
and printed reminiscences, John D. Gordan, Curator of the Collection, has 
written an amusingly informative story about the occasion which, together 
with reproductions of the program, has been reprinted from the December 
Bulletin. 1t costs 35 cents. 


GIFTS 
Two Gifts for the Theatre Collection 


Wen H. A. CoNDELL e to the United States in 1938, he was already 
an established costume and scene designer in Germany and Austria. At his 


* But further evidence that Brede Place is haunted. In a recent letter to C. E. Dornbusch, Special 
Assistant in Government Documents, Mr. L. P. Yates Smith, Librarian of the Imperial War 
Museum, London, has this to say: “I was very interested in “The Ghost at Brede Place” in the 
December Bulletin, as 1 know the house. It is reputed to be haunted, and a villager told me that 
it was said that the last man to see the ghost was a Pole during the war.... My informant said 
that she, personally, didn't believe the stories but added that nothing would induce her to 
enter the grounds after dark.” 
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death in 1951, he was in charge of design at the New York City Center of 
Music and Drama. Recently, Mrs. Luba Bloom Condell gave to Theatre 
Collection a sizeable and representative selection of her late husband's art, 
covering the stylized and austere, and the imaginative and gay, characteristics 
of his work. 

The gift, about evenly divided between dramatic and operatic material, 
consists of pencil and color drawings, blueprints and tracings, and a few 
models. Among the standard operas are The Barber of Seville, La Bohéme, 
Die Meistersinger, Turandot and Carmen. Menotti's Amelia Goes to the Ball, 
used a few years ago as a curtain raiser at the Metropolitan, Il Tabarro, and 
Menotti's The Old Maid and the Thief, are possibly not as well-known works 
for which he did the designs. For Langston Hughes' two works, The Barrier, 
in which Lawrence Tibbett sang, and The Troubled Island, dealing with the 
rising of Haitian slaves under Dessalines, there are a large number of his 
designs. Yours Is My Heart, Lehar's popular piece in which Richard Tauber 
starred, is also represented. 

Elmer Rices Two on an Island. has several properly bleak-looking New 
York scenes. Ted Pollacks Wedding in Japan, an off-Broadway drama on 
race relations in the Army of Occupation in Japan, was designed by him. 
Koenig Lear dates from his German days. 

Two New School for Social Research productions, Lessing's Nathan the 
Wise, and Dan Jones's Winter Soldiers, about the war on the Eastern Front 
in 1944, are shown in striking fashion. 

Mr. Condell worked extensively for the Jewish theatre. The Balfour 
Players used his settings in The Soil. Doctor Herzl, based on the life of Theo- 
dore Herzl, the Zionist pioneer, was given at the Yiddish Art Theatre in 1945, 
with his scenery. The Folksbine, of whose company Mrs. Condell is a mem- 
ber, produced The Miracle of the Warsaw Ghetto and We Will Live, with his 
help. Mazel Tov Molly, Molly Picon's 1951 show, has characteristic designs of 
lower Manhattan and of the beaches of Brooklyn. 


DURING THE FIRST THIRD of this century, the firm of Gates and Morange 
was one of the country's best-known designers and builders of stage scenery. 
Last October, through the able efforts of Theodore Liebler, Jr., an old 
friend of the Theatre Collection; of Julius Fietz, manager of the Rakeman 
Scenic Studios, the successor of Gates and Morange; and of Richard H. 
Gates, a former partner in the older firm, the Library was given a large and 
varied assortment of original designs for scenery, curtains and proscenium 
arches, interior decorations for theatres, and examples of industrial art, made 
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by Gates and Morange. Mr. Gates spent several hours in Theatre Collection, 
helping to sort and identify the pieces, some of which he recognized as his 
own handiwork of a generation or more ago. He also added photographs 
of a curtain made in 1892 for Gilmore's Court Square Theatre in Springfield, 
Massachusetts; it is a very elaborate representation of the guests at a masked 
ball. 

Most of the architectural work was done during the second quarter of the 
century, when lavish use was made of gilt and bright red in very ornate 
theatre interiors. À tentative design of the lobby in the Strand Theatre in 
New York is a good example of the style. A set of blueprints and sketches 
for work at the Pabst Theatre in Milwaukee is also in the gift. There are 
many decorative olios meant to be fastened to theatre walls, as well as the 
familiar ones used as backdrops for vaudeville acts, carrying the names of 
local businesses as advertisements. Among the detailed curtains and pros- 
cenium designs is one for an early motion picture screen, surrounded by & 
much more elaborate arch than has been used for many years. 

The scenery for the 1907 production of The Red. Mill is in the collection. 
Before Pierre Loti's La Fille de ciel was done in the United States as The 
Daughter of Heaven, a member of the firm visited the author in France, 
returning to do the rich and impressive Chinese background for the play. 
A number of pieces were designed and made for the Ziegfeld Follies, one 
for a Will Rogers act depicting a Southwestern desert sunset. Walter Hamp- 
den's production of The Admirable Crichton is represented by a sketch 
of the stage and a large backdrop, showing the cabins, with the distant 
beacon on a hill top. There are several designs for Rose Marie, the romantic 
Northwoods musical of the twenties. One set shows the evolution of a setting, 
from a photograph of a Chilkat potlatch festival, through the preliminary 
sketches and the final designs, to the scenery in place on the stage. Another 
popular musical of the same period, The Song of the Flame, is also repre- 
sented. Others are Smilin Through, A Wise Child, Tess of the D'Urber- 
villes, the Stallings, Youmans and Hammerstein Rainbow, Ben-Hur, the 
operatic version of Quo Vadis, and The Rivals. 

Gates and Morange also did work for exhibits and fairs, beginning with 
the Lewis and Clark Centennial at Portland, Oregon, in 1905. For the General 
Motors Corporation entry at the Century of Progress exhibition at Chicago 
in 1938, they made a tent-like design, locating the corporation's plants over 
the United States. The United States Bureau of Reclamation ordered an 
interesting three-dimensional representation of its Yakima irrigation project 
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in 1932. Other items are créches and Christmas advertisements, and work 
for transportation shows. | 
Included in the gift is a good selection of the work of Ward and Harvey, 


a partnership contemporary to Gates and Morange. 


W. H. MATTHEWS 
* E * 


THE FOLLOWING List of donors, with brief descriptions of their gifts, repre- 
sents a selection from the Library's records of material received during the 
month ended January 15, 1953. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of 


New York City. 


From. Organizations 


The Rifle Brigade Club and Association, Lon- 
don, England — The Rifle Brigade Chronicle, 
1910-1915, 1921—1948. These issues complete 
the Library's file from the series commence- 
ment, 1890, to the current issue. 


Yiddish Scientific Institute — Studies in Yid- 
dish Folklore, by Y. L. Cahan, 1952 (in Yid- 
dish). 


The World Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio — Early American Wood. Carving, by 
Erwin O. Christensen, 1952, 


Delegado de Educación y Cultura de la Alta 
Comisaria de España en Marruecos, Tetuan, 
Spanish Morocco — Catálogo :de materias 
(obras relativas al Islam y Africa) de la Biblio- 
teca General de Protectorado, 1952. 


Bollingen Foundation — African Folktales & 
Sculpture, selected and edited, by Paul Radin, 
1952 (Bollingen Series No, 32). 


Katholische Filmkommission für Deutschland, 
Düsseldorf, Germany — Handbuch, 1945-51 
( Katholische Filmhefte, Nr. 2). 


Eliakum Zunser Foundation — Eliakum 
Zunser, Poet of His People, by Sol Liptzin, 
1952, 


Nederlandse Vereniging van Bibliothecarissen, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands — Gedenkboek ter 

elegenheid van het veertigjarig bestaan van 
d Nederlands Vereniging van Bibliothecaris- 
sen, 1912-12 Juni — 1952. 


Manuscripts and. Typescripts 


Mrs. Charles G, Child, 8rd, Weston, Massa- 
chusetts — A manuscript score of A. Gietzen, 
written on paper made especially for Rossini, 
and watermarked with his picture. 


1 


Mr. Shepard Traube — The script for Angel 
Street, produced at The Golden Theatre on 
December 5, 1941, Accompanying the script 
is a floor plan for the set and a two-page typed 
note by the author, giving the background of 
the play. 


Mr. Fred C. Haacker — His typescript, West- 
chester County, New York, and the French d 
Indian Wars, 1755-1762, Muster Rolls, 1952. 


Art 


Mrs. H A. Condell — Several hundred orig- 
inal drawings and paintings, blueprints, trac- 
ings, photographs and other material illus- 
trating the career of H. A. Condell as a scene 
designer. 


Mr. Robert D. Updegraff, Scarsdale, New York 
— His personal Christmas cards entitled, "Song 
Over Bethlehem," "The Story of the First 
Atomic Christmas," "Christmas, 1946," and 
“A Merry Christmas from: the Milky Way, 
Christmas, 1951." 


From the Authors 


Mr. Hanns Leo Reich, Chicago, Illinois — His 
publications, Der Heimat zur Feier, Gedichte, 
1947; Kramuri, Erlogenes und. Erlebtes, 1950; 
e ist mein Wien, Notizen einer Sehnsucht, 
1953. 


Monsieur Ferdinand Breysse, Paris, France — 
His Suite en bleu, poémes, 1938; also a copy 
of his poem, Le Taureau, which won a first 
prize in May, 1937, in Nimes, on the occasion 
of the great festival of Taureau. 


Mr. Harold K, Hochschild — His Township 
94, a History with Digressions of an Adirondack 
Township in Hamilton County in the State of 
New York, 1952, 
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Dr. Carlos Felice Cardot, Caracas, Venezuela 
— La rebelión de Andresote (Valles del Yara- 
cuy, 1730-1733), Discurso de recepción del 
Doctor Carlos Felice Cardot como individuo de 
Número de la Academia Nacional de la His- 
toria; Contestación del Academico Doctor Hec- 
tor Parra Márquez, September 24, 1952. 


M. Marcel Hennart, Brussels, Belgium — His 
Un peu de terre aux lévres, 1951; and La Terre 
aux yeux de ciel, 1952. 


Signor Joseph G. Fucilla, Florence, Italy — 
His translation, Metastasio s Dido Forsaken 
(Didone Abbandonata), 1952. 


Mr. W. J. R. Dressmann, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands — His Verzameling Amsterdam, 1942- 
52. 


Autographed. Copies 


Mr. Charles Grunwald — An autographed copy 
of his Der Zwillingsbruder, 1949. 


Mr. Verner Meurice Whitney, Somerville, New 
Jersey — An autographed copy of his Immortal 
Hero, dramatized edition, 1951. 
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Mr. mus Wolff — A signed copy of his The 
Sherlockian Atlas, 1952 (edition limited to 
100 copies). i 


Mr. Simon Lissim, Dobbs Ferry, New York — 
An inscribed copy of his How to Be an Artist, 
1952. 


Collection 
Liga de Acción Social, Mérida, Yucatán, Méxi- 
co — Ten miscellaneous items, mainly con- 


cerned with Yucatan history and biography. 


Interesting Editions 


Mr. Sol Mindlin — A Message to Garcia, Be- 
ing a Preachment, by Elbert Hubbard, done 
into a booklet by the Roycrofters at their shop 
which is in East Aurora, New York, 1899. 


Ruttle, Shaw & Wetherill, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania — A limited edition keepsake 
of the Ruttle, Shaw & Wetherill Press's Phila- 
delphia; Its Historic Position as a Publishing 
Center, by Boyd Lee Spahr, 1952. 


Aldus Printers, Inc. — The Gold of Bernar- 
dino, by Ruth Sawyer, 1952. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, JANUARY, 1953 


DURING THE MONTH of January, 1953, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 98,499. They consulted 
244,554 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 233,436. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation 
Department was 931,820. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 40,160 
volumes and 3,343 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 2,057 volumes, 2,304 pamphlets, 22 prints and 49 maps. The Circu- 
lation Department received as gifts 147 volumes and 109 pamphlets. | 
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Fifty Incunabula Added to the Library’s Collection 


N the last few months the Library’s collection of incunabula has been 

notably enriched through the generosity of two donors, Mrs. Charles W. 
Clark and Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz. Mrs. Clark’s gift comprises eleven titles, 
and Mr. Rabinowitz's, thirty-nine. The combined total of fifty books of the 
fifteenth century constitutes the largest addition to the Library’s incunabula 
that has been made in many years. The two gifts have not only added to 
the Library's shelves the work of many fifteenth-century printers not hitherto 
represented here, but has greatly increased our resources for the study of 
classical and Renaissance scholarship. 

Of the eleven titles in Mrs. Clark’s gift, only two had been previously 
represented in the Library by any fifteenth-century edition: the Imitatio 
Christi, of which the editio princeps is in the Berg Collection; and the 
Epistolae of Phalaris, of which the Reserve Division has an edition printed 
in Venice by Maximus de Butricis about 1491. Three of the Clark books are 
first editions: - Robertus Holkot's Opus super librum Sapientiae Salomonis 
(Cologne, ca. 1478); Jacobus Lochers Epitoma rhetorices (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1496); and Tacitus Germania (Rome, ca. 1473). The latter is 
without doubt the most significant volume in the group. Tacitus' classic 
account of Germany is one of the monuments of Roman geo graphical litera- 
ture, and the present edition, attributed to the press of Johannes Schurener, 
is the first separate printing of the work. Only a few copies are known, and 
in 1940 when Miss Margaret B. Stillwell published the Second Census, the 
Clark copy was the only one located in this country. 

The range of subjects covered by the Rabinowitz gift is a wide one. There 
are editions of classical authors, such as Ovid's Fasti (in the first edition with 
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the commentary of Paulus Marsus); the Declamationes of Quintilian; the 
second edition of Plato's Opera; and the Proverbia of Seneca (the first book 
printed by Joannes Baptista Sessa in Venice). Several first editions are here, 
including Girolamo Benivieni’s Canzoni e Sonetti (1500); Pope Pius IFs 
In Europam (ca. 1491); Marcus Valerius Probus’ De Interpretandis Ro- 
manorum Litteris (1486); Suidas Lexicon, Graecum (1499); and the first 
printing of the Latin translation of Theocritus’ Idyllia Septem (ca. 1480). 
‘An unusually interesting little book is the Epistolae Magni Turci (Rome, 
1473), a collection of letters by Mahomet IT, famous for his siege and capture 
of Constantinople in 1453. The present edition of his letters, edited by 
Laudivio da Vezzano, is the first dated, and possibly the actual first edition. 
The only other copy located by Miss Stillwell is at Harvard. 

À brief listing of the fifty acquisitions is given below. References have been 
made to Miss Stillwell's Incunabula in American Libraries (1940), by using 
merely her serial numbers. In the two cases where she recorded no copy in 
this country, a reference is given to Hain. EN eee 


/ 


CLARK GIFT 


Andreae, Joannes. 
Super arboribus consanguinitatis, affinitatis et cognationis spiritualis. Nu- 
remberg: Freidrich Creussner [not after 1476] 
- A535. The Syston Park-Huth copy. 


Anselm, Saint, abp. of Canterbury. l 
Cur deus homo. [Passau: Johann Petri, ca. 1485-86] 
A674. The earliest Passau imprint in the Library. 


Augustine, Aurelius, Saint, bp. of Hippo. 
Sermones ad heremitas. Venice: Simon Bevilaqua, 4 Nov. 1495. 
A1178. 


Holkot, Robertus. 
Opus super Sapientiam Salomonis. [Cologne: Conrad Winters, ca. 1479] 
H258. First edition. 


Imitatio Christi. Venice: [n. pr.] 31 Jan. 1496/97. 
128. 


Landino, Cristoforo. 
Disputationum Camaldulensium libri IV. [Venice: n. pr., n. d.] 


L32. Copinger dated this book between 1480 and 1490, and Proctor assigned 1500? to it, 
but the British Museum Catalogue of Books Printed in the XVth Century considers it 16th 
century printing (v. 7, p: 1209). 
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Locher, Jakob. 


Epitoma rhetorices. [Freiburg im Breisgau: Friedrich Riedrer, after 24 
Feb. 1496] , 
L232. The Heber-Lyell copy of the first edition. 


Lochmaier, Michael. 

Parochiale curatorum. Hagenau: Heinrich Gran, for Johannes Rynman, 
20 Aug. 1498. 

L237. 'The earliest Hagenau imprint in the Library. 
Ovid. | 

Opera. Vicenza: Hermannus Liechtenstein, 1) 10 May 1480; 11) 12 Aug. 
1480. 

O122. 
Phalaris, supposed author. 

Epistolae ( Tr.: Francesco Griffolini). [Rome: Ulrich Han, 1470-71] 


P501. Probably the second printing of these famous letters. Stillwell records only the Harvard 
copy. 


Tacitus. 


Germania. [Rome: Johannes Schurener? ca. 1473] 
T9. First separate edition; the only copy located by Stillwell. 


RABINOWITZ GIFT 


Augustinus, Aurelius, Saint, bp. of Hippo. 

Epistolae. [Basel] Johann Amerbach, 1493. 

A1127. 
Benivieni, Girolamo. 

Canzoni e Sonetti . . . con commento. Florence: Antonio Tubini, Lorenzo 
Veneziano, and Andrea Ghirlandi, 8 Sept. 1500. 

B287. First edition. 
Beroaldo, Filippo. 

Declamatio lepidissima ebriosi scortatoris aleatoris de uitiositate Discep- 
tantium. Bologna: Benedictus Hectoris ( Faelli), 1499. 

B409. Variant issue of the first edition. 
Beroaldo, Filippo. 

Declamatio philosophi, medici, oratoris. Bologna: Benedictus Hectoris 
( Faelli), 18 Dec. 1497. 

B410. First edition, 
Brentius, Andreas. 


Caesaris oratio Vesontione habita. [Rome: Stephan Plannck, ca. 1481-83] 


B987. The second printing of an attempt to reconstitute the text of Caesar's speech to his 
troops at Besangon in 58 B, C. 
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Chrysostom, John, Saint. 

Dialogi sanctorum Joannis Chrysostomi et Basilii de dignitate sacerdotii. 
[Urach: Conrad Fyner, 1483-85? | 

J250. 


Dati, Agostino. 
Elegantiolae. [Brescia] Bernardinus Misinta, 10 Feb. 1496. 
D70 (Walters Art Gallery only). 


Diodorus Siculus. 

Bibliothecae Historicae Libri VI ( Tr.: G. P. Bracciolini). Venice: Andreas 
de Paltasichis, 31 Jan. 1476/77. 

D167. The first book from Paltasichis' first press. 


Duns Scotus, Joannes. 
Quodlibeta. ( Ed.: Thomas Penketh ). [Padua] Albertus de Stendal, 1474. 
D318. First edition, 


Eusebius Pamphili, bp. of Caesarea. 

Chronicon. (With additions by Prosper Aquitanus, Matthaeus Palmerius 
and Matthias Palmerius) Venice: Erhard Ratdolt, 13 Sept. 1483, 

E90. 


Gerson, Joannes. 

De arte audiendi confessiones et De remediis contra recidiva peccati (and 
other tracts). Nuremberg: Friedrich Creussner, 1478. 

G178. 


Guillaume d Auvergne, bp. of Paris. 
Rhetorica diuina. [Freiburg im Breisgau: Kilian Fischer, ca. 1491-98] 
G647, Possibly the earliest book printed at Freiburg. 


John XXI, pope. 

Summulae logicales. Milan: Leonhard Pachel and Ulrich Scinzenzeler, 15 
Sept. 1487. 

7202. 


Lactantius, Lucius Caecilius Firmianus. 


Opera. Venice: Andreas de Paltasichis and Boninus de Boninis, 12 Mar. 
1478/79. 


L8. The only book known to have been printed by Paltasichis and Boninis together. 


Ludovicus, Imolensis. 
Oratio in die S. Stephani habita. [Rome: Bartholomaeus Guldinbeck, ca. 
1476] 


L336. First edition. 
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Lupi Rebello, Jacobus. 


Fructus sacramenti penitentie. Paris: Guy Marchand, 24 Oct. 1494, 
L355. With woodcut illustrations. 


Mahomet II, sultan of Turkey. 

Epistolae magni Turci. Rome: Joannes Philippus de Lignamine, 27 Nov. 
1478. 

M48 (Harvard only). 


Nider, Johannes. 


De morali lepra. [Basel: Michael Wenssler, not after 1475] 
N1668. 


Odonis, Geraldus. 


Expositio in Aristotelis Ethicam. (Ed.: Gratius Brixianus) Brescia: Boni- 
facius de Manerva, 30 Apr. 1482. 
O25. 


Orbellis, Nicolaus de. 

Expositio logicae. Parma: Damianus de Moyllis and Johannes Antonius de 
Montalli, 30 Apr. 1482. 

O68. First edition of a commentary on Pope John XXI's Summulae logicales (see above). 
One of the two productions of this press. 
Ovid. 

Fasti. Venice: Baptista de Tortis, 24 Dec. 1482. 

O154. First edition with the commentary of Paulus Marsus. 


Persius Flaccus, Aulus. 
Satyrae. (Comm.: Bartholomaeus Fontius) Venice: Reynaldus de Novi- 


magio, 24 Dec. 1482] 
P305. 


Peter Lombard, bp. of Paris. 


Glossa in epistolas Pauli. [ Esslingen: Conrad Fyner, ca. 1473] 
P431. First edition. 


Pius II, pope. 
In Europam. [Memmingen: Albrecht Kunne, ca. 1491] 
P660. First edition. 


Plato. 

Opera. (Latin) Venice: Bernardinus de Choris and Simon de Luere, for 
Andreas Torresanus, 13 Aug. 1491. 

P708. Second edition of the translation by Marsilio Ficino, 
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Probus, Marcus Valerius. 


De interpretandis Romanorum litteris. [Brescia] Boninus de Boninis, 27 
Oct. 1486. 
P909. First edition; with four woodcut illustrations. 


Probus, Marcus Valerius. 


De interpretandis Romanorum litteris (and other tracts). Rome: Johannes 
Tacuinus de Tridino, 20 Apr. 1499. | 
P911. With a full-page woodcut ascribed to Benedetto Montagna. 


Quintilianus, Marcus Fabius. 

Declamationes. (Ed.: Jacobus Grasolarius) Venice: Lucas Dominici F., 5 
June 1482. 

Q17. 


Rolevinck, Werner. 


Fasciculus temporum. Venice: Erhard Ratdolt, 8 Sept. 1485. 
R268. 


Sallust. 

Opera. Venice: Nicolaus Girardengus de Novis, 1480. 

Hain 14210. One of the earliest books from Girardengus’ first press. Of this edition only 
two copies are located: British Museum (imperfect) and Biblioteca Nazionale, Naples. 
Savoy, Statutes. 


Sabaudiae decreta ducalia, Turin: Franciscus de Silva, 21 July 1497. 
S3 (Huntington only). 


Scriptores rei rusticae. Reggio Emilia: Dionysius Bertochus, 18 Sept. 1496. 
S321. The first book from this press. 


Seneca, Lucius Annaeus. 


Proverbia Senece secundum ordinem alphabeti. Venice: Joannes Baptista 
Sessa, 1489. 
Hain 14645. The first book printed by Sessa. 


Sibylla, Bartholomaeus. 
Speculum peregrinarum quaestionum. Rome: Eucharius Silber, 27 Aug. 

1493. 

S444. First edition. 


Simon Dalmata. 


De baptismo Sancti Spiritus et eius virtute. Venice: Guilielmus Gallus, 
14 Oct. 1477. 


$474. 'The only book connected with the name of Guilielmus Gallus, according to the British 
Museum Catalogue of Books Printed in the XVth Century (V, 261). The Egerton—Wodhull—Bliss 


copy. 
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Suidas. 

Lexicon Graecum. (Ed: Demetrius Chalcondylas) Milan: Johannes Bis- 
solus and Benedictus Mangius, 15 Nov. 1499, 

S735. First edition. 


Theocritus. 


Idyllia septem ex versione Martini Philetici. Rome: Eucharius Silber, ca. 
1480. 
T1925. First edition of the Latin translation. 


Usuardus. 
Martyrologium. Florence: Francesco Bonaccorsi, 6 Nov. 1486. 
U67. First edition; edited by Giorgio Antonio Vespucci, uncle and teacher of the discoverer. 


Walafrid Strabo. 

Scriptum compendiosum Psalterii intentionem declarens. [Cologne? 
Printer of Albertus Magnus, ca. 1473-74] 

Wl. First edition. 


The Baltimore Book Trade, 1800-1825 
By RoLLO G. SILVER 


US” Qu 


Y 1800 the rapidly expanding economy of the nation had brought to the 

port of Baltimore a prosperity which enlarged its population to more 
than 30,000, thus outstripping Boston. In its export-import business the 
southern city also competed with the town of the cod, sending from its 
fine, deep harbor in Chesapeake Bay the Baltimore clippers to range the 
seas, loaded with wheat-flour and tobacco from Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
The manufactured articles from abroad found a high price in a market which 
was primarily agricultural, and vast banking fortunes grew in the smelly, 
cluttered wholesale bins around the wharves. With money circulating freely, 
the town became less provincial than a decade before. Sumptuous parties 
took place in the Assembly Rooms, first-rate theatrical companies performed 
for an elaborately dressed and equipaged audience, and the Library Com- 
pany circulated books among a growing leisure class. 

The book trade also prospered. Of course, most of the novels and standard 
editions were imported from England, but Baltimore printers found sufficient 
business in local demands for sermons, newspapers, commercial blanks, and 
legal tomes. For the next quarter century, political events closely affected 
the output and economic status of the book trade. The demand for domestic 
printed matter increased at the time of the Embargo Act of 1807 and con- 
tinued through the War of 1812. After the war's end, foreign manufactures 
glutted the market causing the bank failures of 1819. For five years book- 
sellers and printers suffered in the general depression, but with protective 
tariffs and a sounder paper currency, business revived. In 1825 the Baltimore 
population had climbed to about 70,000, and the book trade flourished, 
responding to the increased requirements for newspapers, books, and 
pamphlets. 

As the people sensed their unity as a nation after an almost disastrous 
war, group organizations of every type began to appear: workingmen's unions, 
missionary societies, choral meetings. This was the period of the literary 
coterie. In New York, Philadelphia, Hartford and other cities, the coterie 
became an important factor in the growth of a national literature, providing 
a sounding board for the amateur writer and occasionally source material 
for the professional The Hartford Wits and Irvings Salmagundi come to 
mind at once, but it should also be remembered that the literary men of 
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Baltimore, the Delphians, were satirized by Poe in Tales of the Folio Club.! 
From their organization in 1816 until 1825 the Delphians never exceeded 
nine at one time, for they regarded themselves as the male Muses. Each 
member had one of the Muses as a consort and each possessed his own “clubi- 
cular” name, such as Jehu O'Cataract, Opechancough Soulikouqui, and 
Blearix von Crambograph. The Club had two purposes: to foster the interests 
of its members in literary and scientific pursuits and to amuse leisure hours. 
Meeting at the house or office of a member every Saturday night, the Del- 
phians listened to papers, ate bread and cheese, and benignly settled the 
affairs of the universe. Many of their effusions achieved publication in the 
Red Book, the Portico, and the Journal of the Times. Thus, through the 
medium of the Delphian Club, the early writings of John Neal, John Pierpont, 
John P. Kennedy, Jared Sparks, and Francis Scott Key found listeners and, 
occasionally, readers.? 

Of the literary men in Baltimore at that time, the most energetically pro- 
lific was John Neal. Known today primarily for his critical work on American 
writers, Neal during his Baltimore days wrote poetry and novels which sold 
well despite the competition afforded by uncopyrighted English authors. In 
order to study law, he lived by his pen 


at a time when there were only two or three editors employed in 
the whole country, and the best of American books were not worth 
publishing, since the best English books could be had for nothing, 
after they had been reviewed over sea, and their reputation was 
established, both there and here.3 


Nevertheless, Neal's books were so popular that some were reprinted in 
England and in this country; according to the Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, he was the closest American rival of Cooper in fiction.* Within a period 
of eight years, 1815-1823, he studied law, edited and contributed to news- 
papers and magazines, prepared an index to Niles' Register, helped in the 
compilation of Paul Allen's History of the American Revolution, in addition 
to writing two narrative poems, a tragedy in verse, and five novels. He worked 


l Jobn C. French, “Poe's Literary Baltimore," Maryland Historical Magazine, xxxu, 108-110 
(June, 1987). 

2 Information about the Delphian Club appears in John E. Uhler, “The Delphian Club," Mary- 
land Historical Magazine, xx, 305-346 (Dec., 1925) aud John Neal, Wandering Recollections 
of a Somewhat Busy Life ( Boston, 1869), p. 173—175. 

3 Neal, op. cit., p. 113-114. 

4 D. A B., xm, 398. 
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and studied “sixteen hours a day, month after month, and year after year.” 
It is no wonder that Lowell in the Fable for Critics said 
There swaggers John Neal .... 


In letters, too soon is as bad as too late; 
Could he only have waited he might have been great; 


Neal, a New Englander, had come to Baltimore in 1814 to open a branch 
of the Boston drygoods business owned in partnership with Joseph L. Lord 
and John Pierpont. Neal arrived in a time of great financial prosperity — so 
great that Pierpont went South a short time later to open another store in 
Charleston. Soon the postwar depression set in, and both men found them- 
selves in Baltimore — bankrupt and out of business. While Neal took refuge 
in the law, Pierpont sent his wife and children to his mother-in-law in Con- 
necticut and boarded out in North Howard Street where he wrote his Airs 
of Palestine, an 800 line poem about sacred music. A recital of this work at 
Baltimore College raised enough money to take him to Boston where he 
sold the copyright for about a hundred dollars and to Cambridge where he 
commenced study for the ministry.’ Airs of Palestine (1816), forgotten 
today, was extremely successful when it appeared. John T. Winterich, in 
his penetrating essay on Pierpont, points out that 

Had there been a Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1816 the judges would 
have decided in favor of John Pierpont without leaving their seats. 
And the popular verdict would have been with them, for "Airs of 
Palestine" was reissued in Boston the year following its publication 


in Baltimore, and a third and revised edition appeared in Boston 
later in the same year.® 


A few years later, still another New Englander, Jared Sparks, fresh from 
his Master's degree at Harvard, arrived in Baltimore to occupy the pulpit of 
the First Independent Church. The brilliant, dynamic young man had a choice 
between a professorship and a convenient and pleasant parish in Boston, but 
he felt his calling lay in the diverse, less restricted population of the South. 
The sermon on his ordination, preached by the fiery William Ellery Channing 
on May 5, 1819, and printed by Benjamin Edes, established Unitarianism and 
spread its doctrine throughout the country. Sparks, thereafter, became a pam- 
phleteer and propagandist for the movement as well as minister, until 1828 
when he resigned to purchase and edit the North American Review. 

At this period, two Maryland authors began literary careers which con- 
tinued into the second quarter of the century. In 1823, Edward Coote Pinkney 


5 Neal, op. cit., p. 161. 
6 John T, Winterich, “Savonarola of Hollis Street, 1785-1868,” Colophon, Part 20. 
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- published the first version of Rodolph, a Byronic "fragment on the passion 
of love." The following year, after resigning from the Navy, he practiced 
a little law, and prepared his Poems (1825). He edited The Marylander 
till his death, age 25, in 1828. Although a slender volume would contain 
his entire output, his reputation was such that his contemporaries mourned 
him as one of the country's best poets. The work of the other Maryland 
author, John Pendleton Kennedy, also survives — if only in literary histories 
and college courses. His popular novels of the old South, Swallow Barn 
(1832) and Horse-Shoe Robinson (1835), appeared after he, like Pinkney, 
had turned from law to literature. Kennedy began practicing law in 1816 and 
continued for fourteen or fifteen years. His apprentice literary work was often 
read to his fellow members at the Delphians, some of it eventually reaching 
publication in The Red Book (1818-1819). 

While the Delphians maintained their exclusive literary camaraderie, other 
groups fostered a wider dissemination of books. The residents of Baltimore 
could, to be sure, obtain popular literature at the circulating libraries noted 
in the directory, but if specialized books were desired, membership in the 
Library Company could be purchased for thirty-five dollars per share plus 
an annual fee of about four dollars. Organized by fifty-nine members in 1795, 
the Library Company developed so speedily that by 1800, when membership 
had increased to 846, more than 8,300 volumes were available in the room 
on the first floor of the Dancing Assembly on Holliday Street. In that year, 
the library's most popular fiction included Don Quixote, Gil Blas, Fielding, 
Scott, as well as some Gothic novels; the most popular nonfiction showed 
equally good, if not better, taste: Pope, Gibbon, Plutarch, Johnson, and 
Chaucer. During the following ten years, membership grew apace and the 
collection doubled in size with Theology, History, Political Science, and 
Fiction comprising the major classifications. Many of the books were im- 
ported from England until shipments ceased because of the Non-Importation, 
Embargo, and Non-Intercourse Acts. Thereupon American printers quickly 
moved to supply books comparable to the English importations, with the 
result that the Directors of the Library Company were 


surprised to learn that the "talents and industry of our own Country 
afforded facilities greater than was generally foreseen . . . . Many 
[American editions of European publications] are no wise inferior 
in typographical excellency, quality of paper, correctness of exe- 
cution" to the best English editions.” 


7 Stuart C. Sherman, "The Librery Company of Baltimore," Maryland. Historical Magazine, 
xxxix, 18 ( March, 1944). 
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The economic slump of 1819-1824 reduced membership and marked the 
beginning of the end of this worthy organization. In spite of frequent attempts 
to revive patronage, the competition of circulating, mercantile, and appren- 
tices libraries proved fatal. In 1854, the book collection was finally deposited 
in the Maryland Historical Society.? 

A. curious and little noted aspect of the early nineteenth-century book 
trade is manifest in the appearance of innumerable organizations devoted 
to the distribution of one book — the Bible. Baltimore's major society, The 
Baltimore Bible Society, was founded in 1810. Within fifteen years various 
affiliates assumed responsibility for work in specific areas. The Female Aux- 
iliary Bible Society, the Young Men's Bible Society, the African Branch Bible 
Society, and the Marine Branch Bible Society, all organized before 1825, 
zealously spread the Gospel. The activities of these groups have not yet been 
thoroughly investigated, but it is apparent that the members disbursed their 
small funds with great care. In 1815, the budget of the Baltimore Bible 
Society totaled only $1,519.31.° As early as 1814, the Managers 


determined to procure from London, as soon as the relations of amity 
between this country and Great Britain shall, through divine good- 
ness, be restored, a set of octavo stereotype plates of the Bible for 
the use of the Society.1° 


When the plates arrived the following year, a duty was charged. The Mana- 
gers petitioned for remission of this duty, and the document to this effect 
was introduced in the Senate on February 12, 1816.*! After being passed by 
both houses, it was signed by the President on April 20, 1816.!? 

Importations of books and plates served to eke out the shortage of printed 
matter. At that time the American book trade lacked the productive capacity 
for a growing nation; domestic printers, busy with the immediate needs of 
their own communities, hesitated to invest their time and money in books 
of slow but steady sale. Thus, it was not until about 1820 that college texts 
and books in the "dead languages" appeared in adequate American supply. 
In the meantime, the Baltimore printers shared in the industry's expansion. 
It is interesting to note that, according to the Baltimore Evening Post of 
January 7, 1809, the firm of Geo. Dobbin & Murphy possessed "perhaps, the 


8 Information about the Library Company is from Mr, Sherman's fine article cited above. 

9 Bernard C. Steiner, One Hundred and Ten Years of Bible Society Work in Maryland, 1810— 
1920 (n. p., 1921), p. 17. An additional amount was contributed by the Female Auxiliary. 

10 Ibid., p. 16. 

11 Journal of the Senate ( Washington, 1816), p. 171. 

12 Steiner, op. cit., p. 18. 
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greatest assortment and quantity of job-type in the United States.” About 
a year later, Fielding Lucas, Jr., acquired the stock of Conrad, Lucas & Co., 
and commenced an extremely successful career as publisher and bookseller. 
Lucas did not print the books he published, although he did possess a pros- 
perous type foundry during his later years. An entrepreneur and man of 
affairs, as well as one of the major American Catholic publishers, Lucas is 
at present best known for the drawing books he issued. It is to be hoped 
that the definitive study of his work now being prepared by James W. Foster 
will soon be completed. 

And it was on a fall evening in 1809 that a well-known actor, tempo- 
rarily "at liberty" and with only a few cents in his pocket, arrived in Baltimore 
in search of an engagement. Barred from the Northern theaters by a mana- 
gerial combination, John Howard Payne hoped to revive his career and 
restore his bank account by accepting any terms he could obtain. He started 
to walk the streets in search of a theater but noticed instead the bookstore 
of Edward J. Coale. Since he had a letter to Coale from a mutual friend, he 
stepped in to introduce himself to the owner. Coale grasped him by the 
hand and led him to a group of men. Coale merely said, "This is he,” for the 
group had just then been listening to a letter from New York describing the 
theatrical plot against Payne. Two members of the group, Jonathan Meredith 
and Alexander Hanson, immediately offered aid, securing for Payne engage- 
ments in Baltimore and other Southern towns. The actor returned this kind- 
ness in a dramatic fashion, indeed. In 1812, when Hanson's printing office 
was destroyed by a mob, Payne immediately assisted his friend in reestab- 
lishing the newspaper. When, later in the year, Payne wanted to go to Europe, 
Hanson and Meredith raised the funds for his trip.** 

The period covered by this paper also witnessed the first printing of what 
is undoubtedly the most frequently reprinted item in our national history — 
"The Star Spangled Banner." The familiar story of its composition usually 
ends without recounting the circumstances of its printing. On the morning 
after Francis Scott Key returned to Baltimore after watching the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry, he showed the song to Judge Joseph Hopper Nichol- 
son, his brother-in-law. The Judge, recognizing its patriotic value, copied it, 
and, hastening to find a printer, sought out Benjamin Edes only to find him 
gone, for all printers and apprentices able to bear arms had been called to 
military service. However, a partner of another firm, Thomas Murphy of the 


13 The information in this paragraph appears in Willis T. Hanson, Jr., The Early Life of John 
Howard Payne (Boston, 1913). 
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American, who was in town on leave of absence had reopened his counting 
room. When Nicholson called at the American office, the only available 
printer was Samuel Sands, a fourteen-year-old apprentice who kept shop 
while the rest of the staff fought the British. Sands” own recollection deserves 
quoting: 
When it was brought up to the printing office my impression is, and 
ever has been, that 1 was the only one of those belonging to the 
establishment who was on hand, and that it was put in type and 
what the printers call “galley proofs” were struck off previous to the 
renewal of the publication of this paper, and it may be and probably 
was the case that from one of these proof slips handbills were 
printed and circulated through the city. 
This is simply all the part which I had in the transaction alluded to. 
Although the song obtained celebrity in a little time after it was 
first presented to the world, yet the unimportant and very secondary 
consideration as to who first printed and issued it was never mooted 
for probably fifty years thereafter when I was called upon by sundry 
persons to give my recollections upon the subject... 14 


Thus, one day in September, 1814, at a critical time in the young nation, 
a young apprentice went to his case and set the type for the first printing 
of the national anthem. 

The Baltimore printer of this period, having endured a severe but bene- 
ficial apprenticeship, was proud of his craft. When he and his colleagues 
organized the Baltimore Typographical Society in 1802, New York and Phila- 
delphia were the only cities which possessed such groups. As a member of 
the Baltimore Typographical Society, he joined the Independence Day 
celebrations, he wore mourning crepe for deceased fellow members, and he 
participated in constant efforts to improve the conditions of the trade. Such 
efforts included demands for higher pay as well as co-operative efforts to 
influence tariff legislation. In February, 1802, for instance, the Baltimore 
printers, booksellers, bookbinders, papermakers, and stationers petitioned 
Congress against a proposed increase in duty on imported printing types. 
À month later, they communicated by circular letter with the printers of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, suggesting that petitions for an increased 
duty on imported books be prepared at once.* And when their fellow printers 
in other cities needed help, whether because of plague or because employers 
. resisted efforts to raise wages, the members of the Baltimore Typographical 
Society quickly responded. | 
14 Oscar G. T. Sonneck, The Star Spangled Banner ( Washington, 1914), p. 82. 


15 Rollo G. Silver, “The Book Trade and the Protective Tariff: 1800-1804,” The Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, xıvı, 35-37 (First Quarter, 1952). 
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Finally, tribute must be paid to those who, by technical contributions, 
improved the art of printing. At the beginning of the century, Binny & 
Ronaldson of Philadelphia had possessed the only foundry in the country 
casting English letters, but six years later Samuel Sower, with William Gwynn 
as silent partner, opened the Baltimore Type Foundry. The increasing needs 
of the printers required this additional source; within two years, Sower wrote 
that i 


orders are pouring in from everywhere, so that we cannot fill the 
half of them... . If we could get Antimony enough, we could have 
work for twelve founders. I am working night and day. We have 
eleven boys and six journeymen at work and orders for 5000 pounds 


type." 


With Christian Gobrecht cutting the punches, Sower supplied many printers 
who had previously used imported type. After Sower’s death in 1820, the 
foundry continued under the direction of his son-in-law, Richard B. Spalding. 
Two other members of the book trade also deserve notice: S. W. Johnson 
who, as early as 1812, advertised lessons in stereotyping, and James Love- 
grove who, in 1823, published The Timber Merchant's Guide, the second 
book containing lithographic plates made in America. 


x * * 


The following directory continues in chronological order the studies of 
Wroth, Wheeler, and Minick. Most of it was compiled during time provided 
by the Trustees of the Peabody Institute Library. Grateful acknowledgment 
is made to them and to Lloyd A. Brown, Librarian. For aid in the preparation 
of this introduction, the writer is indebted to Mr. Henry J. Fickus, Mr. James 
W. Foster, and Miss Elizabeth Thorogood. 


SOURCES USED 
Entries without citation of authority have been obtained from the directories. 


The new Baltimore directory, and annual register; for 1800 and 1801 .. . Warner 
& Hanna, Printers & Booksellers, No. 37 Baltimore Street. Corner of South Gay 
Street. 


The Baltimore directory, for 1802 . . . Baltimore: Printed for the editor, by John W. 
Butler. Corner of Gay & Water Streets. 


16 Oswald Seidensticker, “Synopsis of Prof. O. Seidensticker's Address,” (In Society for the History 
of the Germans in Maryland, Report 3d., Baltimore, 1888-1889, p. 16). 
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The Baltimore directory, for 1803... Baltimore: Printed for the editor, by John W.- 
Butler. Corner of Gay and Water Streets. 


The Baltimore directory for 1804 . . . Printed for the publisher, by Warner & 
Hanna... No. 37, Market Street, 


Baltimore directory, and citizens’ register, for 1807 . . . Printed by Warner & 
Hanna. Corner of Gay and Baltimore Streets. 


Baltimore director[y?] and citizens’ register, for 1808 . . . Baltimore: Printed for 
the proprietor. 1808. 


The Baltimore directory for 1810 . . . Baltimore: Printed for the publisher. C. 
Dobbin and Murphy-Print . . . 1810. 


Fry's Baltimore directory, for the year 1812 . . . Baltimore: Printed by B. W. 
Sower, & Co. for the publisher. 1812. 


The Baltimore directory and register, for 1814-15 . . . Baltimore: Printed by J. C. 
O'Reilly. 1814. 


The Baltimore directory and register, for the year 1816 . . . Baltimore: Printed & 
sold at the Wanderer Office, N. E. Corner of Gay and Water Streets. 1816. 


The Baltimore directory, for 1817-18 . . . Baltimore: Printed by James Kennedy. 
1817. 


The Baltimore directory, for the year 1819. ['Taken from heading of directory be- 
cause title page is missing. | 

The Baltimore directory, for 1822 & '23 . . . Baltimore: Printed by Richard J. 
Matchett. 1822, | 


Matchett's Baltimore directory, for 1824 . . . Baltimore: Printed and published 
by R. J. Matchett. Corner of Gay and Water Streets. 1824. 


American, Baltimore, 1804-1825. (Cited as Am.) 

Baltimore Evening Post, Baltimore, 1805-1811. (Cited as Eve. Post) 
Baltimore Telegraph, Baltimore, 1815. ( Cited as Telegraph) 
Baltimore Telegraphe, Baltimore, 1800-1804. (Cited as Tele.) 
Federal Gazette, Baltimore, 1800-1825, (Cited as Fed. Gaz.) 
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THE DIRECTORY 


AIKEN, A. 

Although Aiken was primarily a druggist, 
an advertisement as bookseller, 2 South Street, 
appears in Tele., Nov. 21, 1800, p. 3, col. 3. 


ALLEN, ALEXANDER. 


printer, Exeter, W. side N. of Little York, 
O. T., 1822-23. J 


ALLEN, JOHN. 

Nautical books advertised by John Allen, 
mathematical instrument maker, Fell's Point, 
in Am., June 12, 1816, p. 3, col. 4. 


ALLEN, PAUL. : 

editor of the Morning Chronicle, 50 North 
Frederick Street, 1819. 

See also Allen, Edes & Co.; Allen & Hill; 
Morning Chronicle. 


ALLEN, EDES & Co. 

roprietors of the Federal Republican and 
Baltimore Telegraph, 39 Water Street, 1817— 
18, 

The members of this firm were Paul Allen, 
Benjamin Edes, and Alexander C. Hanson 
(Clarence S. Brigham, History and Bibliogra- 
phy of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, 
Worcester, 1947, 1, 235-236). See also Allen, 
Paul; Edes, Benjamin; Federal Republican and 
Baltimore Telegraph Office. 


ALLEN & HILL, 

printers and publishers of the Telegraph, 
87 Water Street, 1814-1816, 

The members of this firm were Paul Allen 
and Thomas H. Hill (Brigham, op. cit., 1, 250). 
See also Allen, Paul; Baltimore Telegraph; Hill, 
Thomas Howard; Telegraph. 


ALLISON, ROBERT. 

printer, 15 Comet Street, O. T., 1816. 

Alleson, Robert, printer, 47 Pitt Street, O. T., 
1817-1819. 

printer, 16 Vulcan Alley, 1822-23. 

Alleson, Robert, printer, Frederick, W. side, 
1824. 


American and Commercial Daily Advertiser. 
office, No. 31 South Gay Street, 1810. 
4 Harrison Street, 1812. 
American and Daily Commercial Advertiser, 
office, No. 4 Harrison Street, 1814-1819. 
Dobbin, Murphy & Bose, proprietors, 2 South 
Gay Street, 1824. 


Advertisement for pressman, $9.00 per week, 
in Am., Aug. 11, 1807, p. 8, col. 3. Printing 
ink advertised in Am., Aug. 12, 1807, p. 2, 
col. 3. Offer of one-half interest in American 
establishment for $11,500.00 in Am., Nov. 17, 
1807, p. 3, col. I. Advertisement for William 
Benson, a runaway apprentice, in Am., June 
18, 1812, p. 3, col. 4. Removal to 2 South 
Gay Street announced in Am., Sept. 28, 1819, 
p. 1, col. 1. See also Baltimore Type Foundry; 
Bose, William; Burling, Thomas; Dobbin, 
Murphy & Bose; Martin, Alexander; Murphy, 
Thomas; Pechin, William; Pechin, Wm. & G. 
Dobbin & Murphy; Pechin, Dobbin, Murphy 
& Bose. ; 


American Citizen. 
See Denniston, David. 


American Farmer Office. . 
corner of South and Baltimore Streets, 1819. 
Àn article about a fire in the office of the 
American Farmer is in Fed. Gaz., May 22, 
1821, p. 2, col. 6. See also French, Ebenezer. 


American Patriot. 

office, 3 North Gay Street (Fed. Gaz., Aug. 
1, 1808, p. 3, col. 4). 

See also M'Crea, Samuel. 


ANDERSON, JOHN, 
See Anderson & Jefferis. 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM J. 
Anderson, William, printer, 9 W. Alisanna 
Street, F. P., 1814-15. 
printer, 9 W. Alisanna Street, F. P., 1817-18. 
printer, 9 Alisanna Street, F, P., 1819-1824, 
See also Baltimore Typographical Associ- 
ation. 


ANDERSON & JEFFERIS, 

Advertisement as booksellers, 66 Market 
Street, in Am., Jan. 28, 1806, p. 3, col. 4. 
Advertisement as publishers in Am., Feb. 20, 
1806, p. 3, col, 4. Dissolution of firm on Dec. 
7 and continuation by G. M. Jefferis announced 
by John Anderson and G. M. Jefferis in Am., 
Dec. 8, 1808, p. 3, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., Dec. 8, 
1808, p. 3, col. 5. See also Jefferis, Gravener 
M. 


ANDREWS, EBENEZER T. 
See Thomas, Andrews & Butler. 
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ANDREWS, JOHN. 


School books advertised by Andrews’ Inde- 
pendent Lottery Office, 76 Market Street, in 
Am., June 8, 1812, p. 8, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., 
Aug. 1, 1812, p. 3, col. 5; Am., Aug. 8, 1812, 
p. 3, col, 5. 


ANNESS, SAMUEL. 
engraver, 59 Baltimore Street, 1822-23. 


Anti-Democrat. 
See Gray, George L.; Wane & Murphy. 


APPRENTICES LIBRARY, 


Meeting to consider the establishment of an 
Apprentices’ Library announced in Am., Aug. 
20, 1821, p. 8, col. 4. Resolutions of meeting 
printed in Am., Aug. 24, 1821, p. 2, col. 1. 
Report of committee in Am., Aug. 25, 1821, 
p. 2, cols, 1-2. Constitution in Am., Sept. 6, 
1821, p. 2, cols. 2-3, Announcement that suf- 
ficient funds have been subscribed to establish 
the library is in Am., Dec. 20, 1821, p. 2, 
col. 1. Officers announced in Am., Jan. 3, 1822, 
p. 2, col. 6. Opening announced in Am., Feb. 
11, 1822, p. 2, col. 2. Library Room in East 
Street noted in Am., Feb. 16, 1822, p. 2, col. 
6. Temporary removal to Southeast corner of 
East and Lemmon Streets announced in Am., 
May 18, 1822, p. 2, col. 5. Announcements 
that John Creery has been appointed Librarian 
in Am., March 29, 1823, p. 2, col. 4; Fed. 
Gaz., March 29, 1828, p. 2, col. 6. Annual 
report in Am., Jan. 15, 1824, p. 2, cols. 2-3. 


ARMSTRONG, JOHN. 
See Meeteer, S., & Armstrong; Meeteer, T., & 
Son. 


ARMSTRONG, ROBERT. 
See Armstrong & Plaskitt. 


ARMSTRONG & PLASKITT. 

booksellers and stationers, 184 Baltimore 
Street, 1822-1824. 

Purchase of firm of Harrod & Turner and 
continuation of business as Armstrong & Plas- 
kitt announced by Robert Armstrong and John 
Plaskitt in Am., Feb. 24, 1820, p. 3, col. 2; 
Fed. Gaz., Feb. 24, 1820, p. 3, col. 1. An- 
nouncement that firm is depository for Young 
Men's Bible Society in Am., Jan. 27, 1821, 
p. 3, col. 2. Printing ink advertised in Am., 
Aug. 13, 1824, p. 2, col. 6; Fed. Gaz., Sept. 
13, 1824, p. 3, col. 2. 


BAccHus, G. W. , 
See Baltimore Typographical Society. 


BADGER, JOHN. 
printer, 36 Light Street, 1817-18. 
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BAILEY, WILLIAM. 
bookseller, 71 Waggon Alley, 1814—15. 


BALABREGA, SOLOMON, 
See Niles & Frailey. 


BALTIMORE ATHENEUM AND CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY. 

Report of first annual meeting in Am., Feb. 
11, 1824, p. 3, col. 4. Description of rooms 
in Belvidere Street in Am., March 16, 1824, 
p. 2, col, 6. Opening announced in Fed. Gaz., 
March 26, 1824, p. 3, col, 2. Opening of circu- 
lating library announced in Fed. Gaz., April 
12, 1825, p. 3, col. 1. Article about the library 
in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 15, 1825, p. 2, col. 4. See 
also Maryland Circulating Library. 


BALTIMORE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

3 North Charles Street, 1804. 

69 North Howard Street, corner Waggon 
Alley, 1810. 

63 North Howard Street, 1814-1816. 

Address, corner Market and Charles Streets, 
in Tele., June 10, 1800, p. 3, col. 4. Advertise- 
ment signed by William Munday in Fed. Gaz., 
March 23, 1801, p. 3, col. 3. New stock and 
new hours announced by William Munday in 
Tele., March 31, 1801, p. 3, col. 5. Removal, 
on Nov. 21, from corner of Baltimore and 
Charles Streets to 63 North Howard Street 
announced by William Munday in Tele., 
Nov. 18, 1801, p. 3, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., Nov. 
19, 1801, p. 8, col. 5. Change of hours an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 20, 1802, p. 3, 
col. 4. Address as 1 Light Street in Fed. Gaz., 
July 10, 1802, p. 3, col. 5. Address as 3 North 
Charles Street in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 27, 1802, 
p. 3, col. 5. Reduction of yearly subscription 
to $5.00 announced in Fed. Gaz., May 8, 1803, 
p. 8, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., April 2, 1805, p. 3, 
col 3; Eve. Post, April 5, 1805, p. 1, col. 1; 
Am. April 20, 1805, p. 3, col. 5. Removal 
to the proprietor's bookstore, 63 North Howard 
Street, announced in Fed. Gaz., July 22, 1805, 
p. 3, col, 4, Reduction in subscription prices 
announced in Am., Dec, 14, 1809, p. 3, col. 3. 
Announcement that books imported for the 
library were sent to Havana “to avoid seizure 
under the Non Importation law” in Fed. Gaz., 
Nov. 6, 1812, p. 3, col. 5; Am., Nov. 12, 
1812, p. 3, col. 5. See also Circulating Library; 
Munday, William. 


BALTIMORE LIBRARY. 
corner East and Holliday Streets, 1814-15. 
lower part of the Assembly Room, 1819. 
Northeast corner of Holliday and East 
Streets, entrance in Holliday Street, 1822- 
1824, 
See also Library Company of Baltimore, 
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Baltimore Patriot and Evening Advertiser 
OFFICE. 

by Isaac Munroe, 54 South Street, 1817- 
1819. 

Baltimore Patriot and Evening Advertiser, 
Isaac Munroe, editor, 54 South Street, 1822— 
1824. 

See also Brazer, Samuel; Munroe, Isaac; 
Patriot Office. 


Baltimore Price Current. 
See Escaville, Joseph. 


BALTIMORE READING HooMs. 

Proposal to establish the Baltimore Readin 
Rooms announced by Edward J. Coale in Fed. 
Gaz., April 18, 1814, p. 1, col. 1. Proposal to 
establish the Baltimore Reading Rooms an- 
nounced by Coale & Maxwell in Telegraph, 
Jan. 30, 1815, p. 3, col. 5. Rules in Fed. Gaz., 
Feb. 18, 1815, p. 8, col. 1. Opening on March 
6 announced in Fed. Gaz., March 2, 1815, 
p. 8, col. 4. Address as 204 Market Street in 
Fed. Gaz., June 2, 1815, p. 8, col. 2. See also 
Coale, Edward J.; Coale & Maxwell. 


Baltimore Telegraph. 
office, 37 Water Street, 1814—15. 
See also Allen & Hill; Telegraph. 


BALTIMORE TYPE FOUNDRY. 

Biddle, North side West of Ross, Richard B. 
Spalding, proprietor, 1822-23, 

North Gay, nearly opposite the shot tower, 
Richard B. Spalding, proprietor, 1824. 
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Announcement that American will use type 
only from the Baltimore Type Foundry is in 
Am., Dec. 25, 1809, p. 2, col. 3. Advertisement 
stating that they have received a large supply 
of Regulus of Antimony from France and are 
prepared to execute orders for sizes from Dia- 
mond to French Cannon, including Music, 
Script, and German Text, in Fed. Gaz., March 
19, 1812, p. 3, col. 4. Statement that for past 
ten years Fed. Gaz. has been printed wholly 
from types cast at this foundry is in Fed. Gaz., 
Jan. 2, 1822, p. 3, col. 1; Am., Jan. 3, 1822, 
p. 3, col. 1. Because of removal to North Fred- 
erick Street, buildings offered for rent by Wm. 
Gwynn and R. B. Spalding in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 
6, 1824, p. 3, col. 2. Note that new type of 
Fed. Gaz. is cast by this foundry is in Fed. 
Gaz., July 1, 1825, p. 2, col, 8. See also Go- 
brecht, Christian; Gwynn, William; Sower, 
Samuel; Spalding, Richard B. 


BALTIMORE TYPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Notice of meeting signed Wm. J. Anderson, 
Sec., in Am., May 1, 1812, p. 8, col. 3. Notice 
of meeting signed R. Neilson, Sec., in Am., 
July 31, 1812, p. 8, col. 5. Notice of meeting 
signed John Busk, Sec., in Am., Feb. 25, 1818, 
p. 3, col. 5. Notice of meeting signed Thomas 
H. Roberts, Sec., in Am., June 4, 1813, p. 3, 
col, 2. Notice of meeting signed E. C. Swain, 
Sec., in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 2, 1818, p. 3, col. 2. 
Notice of meeting signed J. Hall Bell, Sec., 
in Am., Feb. 18, 1814, p. 3, col. 4. 


(To be continued) 


Those Dull, Mundane Reports? 


The City's Printed Documents of One Hundred Years Ago 
Make Lively Reading and Are Freighted with History 
By AMELIA H. Munson 


HE pleasant library pastime of browsing has much to commend it, — 
more if exercised in some places than in others. It is usually marked by 
a lordly sense of leisure, in itself a high prerogative. “Dipping into” a book 
is quite different from “skimming.” The latter has far more purpose, the former 
finds more perspective. As a rule, browsing follows no set pattern; one ambles 
along where the books invite and is surprised, upon coming up for an 
occasional look round, to find that a certain string of association, subcon- 
sciously observed, has become evident, 

All this by way of preface to the gleaning recently done by one confirmed 
browser of the "City Room" in The New York Public Librarys Municipal 
Reference Center. Here on open shelves are kept annual reports of all the 
different city departments. What fairer ground for the ruminative or specu- 
lative mind? One wonders, for example, on what private business a certain 
nameless Fire Department engineer was embarked that brought forth this 
resolution from the Board of Aldermen a hundred years ago*: 


Resolved, 'That the City Engineer of the Fire Department be, and he is 
hereby directed to return fire engine No. 44 to the company for duty, 
without delay. Jan. 21, 1852 


And what was occupying the time of this committee? 


Resolved, 'That all the proceedings in the matter of opening Eighty-fourth 
and Eighty-fifth streets, between the Fourth and Fifth Avenues, be 
stopped, until the Committee having it in charge have time to make 
a report on the same. Feb. 11, 1852 


How far might the "proceedings" have gone? Then, as now, streets were 
dug up and traffic impeded for what always seems like an unconscionably 
long time: 


Whereas, The present state of the Third avenue, between Thirty-eighth 
and Forty-second streets, in consequence of the recent construction of a 


* Whether appropriate or not, the Editor feels that he should extend apologies to Miss Munson 
for holding this story until 1953. She had it ready in 1952, but a complicated schedule precluded 

rinting it. Of course, there are two schools of thought about when an anniversary date should 
js celebrated; so perhaps the best thing to do is to forget any idea of an anniversary and approach 
Miss Munson's gleanings as amusing reading for any year. — EDITOR. 
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sewer in said avenue, and other causes, is rendered almost impassable 
for stages, wagons, and other vehicles; and inasmuch as said avenue is 
one of the leading avenues from the city, and more essential for the con- 
venience of the public, than any other outlet from the same; and inasmuch 
as it is extremely desirable that said avenue should be immediately put 
in suitable repair, for the accommodation of travelers, and those who 
reside upon said avenue, therefor 

Resolved, that the Street Commissioner be, and is hereby authorized and 
directed to cause the Third avenue, between Thirty-eighth and Forty- 
second Streets, to be immediately repaired, with broken stone, so as to be 
suitable for traveling, and that the expense thereof be taken out of the 
general appropriation. 


Assessments were a bit different, however, in 1852: 


Resolved, That the assessment of twenty dollars and sixty-eight cents 
on lots No. 3790A, 3791A, 3792A, 3793A, on the map for building a sewer 
in Forty-second street, from Eleventh to Twelfth avenues be apportioned, 
by charging upon those parts numbered and marked 3790A1 four dollars 
and seventeen cents; 3790A2, one dollar; 3791A1, four dollars and seven- 
teen cents; 3791A2, one dollar; 3792A1, two dollars and thirty-four 
cents; 3792A2, one dollar; 3792A3, one dollar and eighty-three cents; 
3793A1, four dollars and seventeen cents; 3793A2, four dollars and seven- 
teen cents; 3793A3, one dollar. 


Politics were much the same: 


Resolved, That the Clerk to the Common Council be, and he is hereby 
directed to erase from opposite the names of William F. Gates and 
Francis C. Senior, the word "expelled," and leave the same so as to 
appear "resigned." 


and — 


Resolved, 'That the Croton Aqueduct Department be, and is hereby 
directed to annul the license granted to Peter Schmidt and Co., for a water 
trough on the corner of Avenue C and Thirteenth street, he being a non- 
resident of the ward. 


And the City Fathers looked to the dignity of their surroundings: 


Resolved, That the Commissioner of Repairs and Supplies, procure a 
good and substantial oil cloth, for the floor of the room in the City Hall, 
known as the tea room, and cause the same to be laid therein; and to 
replace, with new furniture such other articles of furniture in said room, 
as are in a worn-out and dilapidated condition, and that this resolution 
be carried into immediate effect. 
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Firemen were still volunteers, and certain duties had to be pointed out: 


AN ORDINANCE 
Prescribing the Duties of Policemen in Case of Fires: 


1, It shall be the duty of the policeman on duty, whenever an alarm of 
fire shall be raised during the night, to give notice thereof to the 
several firemen residing within their respective beats, at their places 
of residence, who, in accordance with the fire regulations, ought to 
turn out, on occasion of such alarm. 


Street-cleaners had an easier time: 


The very names of some of the streets in the 1852 City Directory have a 
charm for the ear: Browning’s Court, Cartman's Arcade, Cottage Place, 
Cottage Row, Donavan's Lane, Inns of the Court, Murray Hill Square. The 
only city departments listed in that directory were those of Police, Finance, 
Streets, Repairs and Supplies, Streets and Lamps, Croton Aqueduct, City 


AN ORDINANCE 


To Regulate the Sweeping and Sprinkling of Broadway, 
in the City of New York: 


1, Itshall be the duty of the Superintendent of Streets to cause Broadway, 
from the Battery to Twenty-third street, to be swept, at least three 
times in each week . . . from the Ist day of March to the Ist day of 
October, in each year, before seven o'clock in the forenoon; and from 
the 1st day of October to the 1st day of March, in each year, before 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, whenever the state of the weather will 
permit the same to be done. 


Inspectors, Law, and Alms-House. 


The last-named, in submitting the fourth annual report of its Board of 


Governors, included the following items of general interest: 


. From the Warden of the Alms-House: I again respectfully call the atten- 


tion of the Board to the necessity of erecting a suitable building for 
washing purposes . . . we have constantly from 80 to 100 women with 
infants in the institution, who require facilities for washing daily. 

From the Report of Bellevue Hospital: At the commencement of the year, 
the new Steam Wash House was put in operation, and an engineer em- 
ployed for the purpose, at a salary of $480 per annum. The only objection 
to the washing machine seems to be its tendency to wear the clothes at a 
much faster rate than the usual mode, thereby increasing the expenditure. 
Allow me respectfully to recommend that a mangling machine be pro- 
vided to complete its arrangement. 


From the Report of the Medical Committee: It is a subject worthy of 
congratulation that we can present an Annual Report without the melan- 
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choly necessity of paying an obituary tribute to the memory of some 
member of the House Staff, who has fallen a victim to the typhus fever, 
which within the last six years has taken from us, in the midst of hope 
and usefulness, so many of our talented and ambitious young aids. 


From the Report of the City Prison: The melancholy fact that six human 
beings are now here, sentenced to undergo the last penalty of the law, 
suggests the propriety of providing for such sad occasions, a place re- 
moved from the din and turmoil of the common hall, where their feelings 
are often outraged by idle curiosity and rude impertinence, and where 
the words of admonition and consolation addressed to them by attending 
friends of humanity must come to their ears, mingled with the ribaldry 
and blasphemy of the wretched creatures who surround them. Common 
humanity seems to demand that the last days of the condemned should 
pass in quietude and peace, secluded from the bustle of the busy world 
in which they are never more to join, that they may put off the assumed 
hardihood and reckless mien with which they meet the gaze of strangers, 
and devote their allotted time to the proper consideration of the un- 
fortunate position that their own improper behavior has reduced them to. 


From the Report of the Penitentiary: The fact so often and by so many 
proclaimed, that the use of intoxicating drinks is the prime cause, in 
nearly every case in our country, of crime and vagrancy, still stands true, 
as tested by the experience of this Prison; and the undersigned is con- 
strained to refer to it in his annual report, in the hope that his testimony 
thus corroborating that of almost the entire body of prison officers in 
our own and other States, may induce your Honorable Board to inquire 
what influence they can exert for its suppression. 1t is not too much to 
say, that if the liquor traffic were broken up, the numbers committed 
to this Prison would be diminished three-fourths. 


Shades of the Volstead Act) 
Certain precautions were taken in the Evening Schools: 


The schools for females shall be opened and closed half an hour before 
the time for opening and closing the schools for males. 


Distractions were discouraged, and holidays few: 


The following holidays and vacations shall be granted to the schools, 
viz: Every Saturday throughout the year; the day celebrated as the anni- 
versary of American Independence; Thanksgiving Day; the week com- 
mencing with the twenty-fifth of December and ending with New Year's 
Day, both inclusive; the Commencement Day of the Free Academy; and 
the interval between the last Friday of July and the first Monday of 
September. 


The Free Academy (now the College of the City of New York) opened 
in February, 1849, was giving examinations in Analogy of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, in Moral Philosophy, Intellectual Philosophy, and Mechan- 
ical Philosophy. 
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High aims and hopes accompanied the opening of the Free Academy and, 
indeed, characterized the whole school system: 


The studies of the course are also arranged with a view to give, as far 
as practicable, to those who do not expect to remain there more than a 
portion of the course, such instruction as shall cultivate all their powers, 
and send them forth, though not well educated, still so taught that their 
minds shall have been strengthened and opened, and stored so far with 
facts and principles of art and science — of morals and taste, as to induce 
them and to enable them to find cultivation and instruction by their own 
efforts, whatever walk of life they may enter upon. .... 


If it had done nothing but educate these, it would be well worth the 
money it has cost. If the Free Academy and the Normal Schools were 
limited in their benefits to those who enter within their walls and submit 
to their direct influence, they should long ago have disarmed the few 
who look with disfavor upon them and from time to time suggest that 
they are too expensive. But this, their direct instruction, is the least part 
of the benefits they confer upon us. If they had no pupils to be taught 
within their naxrow precincts — if they were but a mere dumb show, 
and yet conferred upon the city those indirect benefits which now flow 
from them, they would be worth threefold their cost. In no manner so 
well as through these institutions, could the same money be devoted to 
the profit of the 120,000 children now registered in our Common Schools, 
and soon to be swelled to a quarter of a million. How else could we get 
that fresh and cheerful ambition, which now characterizes teachers and 
pupils, that high tone of public education to which we are daily approach- 
ing, and must soon reach; and, most of all, that universal affection for 
our school system, so adapted to all, so economical and useful to all, as 
well as those who pay the taxes directly, as those who, though destitute 
of property, still in numberless, indirect exactions, bear at least their 
share of the burdens of citizenship — and that pride in it which pervades 
every class of the people, and hedges it round with an impregnable 
defence? 


Educators of 1952, please copy! 


Yet how did they secure "that fresh and cheerful ambition" with such a 
provision as this in the By-Laws? - | 
The engagement of all professors, teachers, and officers in the Free 


Academy, shall be terminable at the pleasure of either party, on giving 
notice, and the salary shall thereupon immediately cease. 


These were no times for browsing in the library — not of the Free Academy, 
at any rate. For one thing, the hours were not conducive: 


Rule 43. The Library sball be open to students every alternate Friday 
throughout the Academic Terms, from 8% to 9 a. m., for the 
return of books, and from 3 to 31% p. m., for the delivery of 
books; and it shall be the duty of the Librarian or Assistan 
Librarian to be in the Library at those times. 
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Qualifications for withdrawing books were rigorous: 


Rule 44. Students shall make application for books in the following 


manner: 


a. The Assistant Librarian will furnish blank Certificates, in 
form as follows: 


(SPACE FOR DATE) 


(Space for Name, Class, and Section), having during the 
past two weeks obtained the Library Average (three-fourths 

of the maximum) for Scholarship in my Department, and 
having received no mark of demerit for misconduct, and 
having been punctual in attendance, is declared to be en- 
titled to the use of the Library, provided no objections exist 

on other grounds. 

(space for signature) (space for signature) (space for signature) 


b. The above Certificate, dated the previous afternoon, and 
signed by at least three of the Professors or Tutors whose 
recitations the student may have attended during the pre- 
ceding two weeks, must be handed to the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian at the stated time on Friday morning, 
together with any book belonging to the Library, which the 
applicant may have drawn therefrom. 

c. On the back of the Certificate, thus dated and signed, the 
applicant will inscribe, in the order of his preference, the 
titles of any books which he may desire. He shall be entitled 

— to the first in order not in use, unless its removal from the 
Library be forbidden, but in no case shall any Student have 
more than one volume belonging to the Library at any 
one time. 

d. The books thus applied for having been selected and re- 
corded by the Assistant Librarian during the day, will be 
delivered to the applicant the same afternoon at three 
o'clock. 


Rule 47. Should any Student wish the renewal of a book already in his 
possession, he must fulfil every requirement of Rule 44, exactly 
as if he desired another book, and should any application have 
been made for it in the meantime, his right thereto shall cease. 


Perhaps in those days, also, the admonition was : "Go to your public 
library!” But there was precious little "public library” to go to. The Astor 
Library had been founded three years before, but construction of the build- 
ing had been delayed by “sickness of the architect, the severe winter of 1851- 
52, changes and modifications in the plan, and other delays," and it was not 
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actually opened until 1854. Nor was “browsing” encouraged by the librarian. 
General access to open shelves would have struck him with horror — 


“The Library has been open now about ten days, and harassing days they 
have been to me, — one unbroken string of questions from morning till 
night, requiring constant and wearying repetition of the same answers. 
At nine a. m., 1 take my stand inside the railing and there 1 remain as a 
fixture until half-past four. They all look wistfully at the books, and ask, 
“Can't we go into the alcoves, and up to the second story, and when I 
answer, ‘No, they break out into a railing accusation. But it's no use, I tell 
them, You can't do it” I know not what I should have done if I had not 
hit upon this plan of a close corporation. It would have crazed me to have 
seen a crowd ranging lawlessly among the books, and throwing everything 
into confusion." 


: . . But here I have been “ranging lawlessly among the books”, obsessed, 
apparently, by the magic number, 1852. There was no such pursuit in mind 
when this meandering started. Nor would this be a fair picture if one were 
intending to portray accurately the unique library where it has taken place. 
It might almost be considered a distortion. Perhaps it is the location of the 
library that tempts one into ranging through the past, for it is in the Municipal 
Building at the head of Old New York, just across the park from that archi- 
tectural gem, the City Hall, where city business has been transacted con- 
tinuously for 140 years, and within a few blocks of the two earlier City Hall 
. sites. Government has been centered here for three hundred years. 

This is no historical or antiquarian library with its collection of books and 
reports, old as some of those records may be. It is rather a proving-ground 
of ideas and experiments in municipal government, a bringing together of 
experience from large cities all over the world to facilitate, in whatever 
measure one man may learn from another, the formation and carrying-out 
of governmental policies in the City of New York. Its use by officials, em- 
ployees, and interested citizens is constant, as the swinging door, tireless 
telephone, and quiet buzz attest. Its atmosphere is brisk, but never brusque. 
Its influence is immeasurable. 

After all, who can measure the reach of print — even the simple, often 
dull reports of mundane affairs? 


In the prosecution of the labors of the Department, [says the 1852 report 
of the Croton Aqueduct Department] there is so much of uniformity, 


1 H. M. Lydenberg, History of The New York Public Library (1923). 
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and such an entire absence of incident, that there will necessarily be great 
similarity of detail in these yearly summaries; but, if it can place before 
the Municipal Government the evidences of a constantly improving 
condition of the important interests committed to its charge and super- 
vision, it will more effectually vindicate its usefulness, and satisfy the 
public expectation, than by any attempt to render a trite subject 
attractive. 


To think that simply by placing one departmental report beside another 
and extracting here a little, there a little, one can begin to see a whole period 
of history erecting itself and going about its everyday life before one's very 
eyes! 


A Check List of Thematic Catalogues 


Prepared by a COMMITTEE of the 
MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


PART III — Conclusion 


PART IV. PUBLISHERS 


BLAND, ]. 

Catalogue of subjects or beginnings of the 
several works, for the harpsichord, piano forte, 
& organ, which are printed and sold by J. 
Bland. London [1790]. 323 


Bland's collection (continued by F. Linley) 
of sonatas, lessons, overtures, capricios, diverti- 
mentos & c. for the harpsichord or piano forte, 
without accompts. by the most esteemed com- 
posers, No. 36. London: F. Linley [1796?]. 324 


Thematic index to the first forty-eight numbers, on 
back page of no. 86, 


Borg Ep., & G. Bock. 

Thematischer Führer durch die Orchester- 
musik des Verlages Ed. Bote und G. Bock. 
Zum besonderen Gebrauch für Film, Bühne, 
Konzert [hrsg. von L. Brav]. Berlin: Bote & 
Bock [1928]. 325 


BREITKOPF & Hartel. 

Catalogo delle sinfonie, partite, overture, 
soli, duetti, trii, quattri e concerti r il 
violino, flauto traverso, cembalo altri 
stromenti, che si trovano in manuscritto nella 
Officina musica di Giovanni Gottlob Breitkopf 
in Lipsia, 6 parts. Leipzig, 1762-1765.: 326 


Supplemento x-xvi. [1766-1787.] 327 


Catalogue of chamber music. Leipzig, Lon- 
don, New York [1906]. 328 


Contains the following thematic lists: 
String quartets of Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Schumann, p. 49-- 
53. 
Pianoforte tnos of Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Schumann, p. 54-- 
58. 


Catalogue of works for orchestra. Leipzig, 
London, New York, 1903. 829 


Contains a thematic catalogue of Haydn and Mozart 
symphonies published by Breitkopf & Hartel, p. 28-36. 


London, 1912. 330 


Contains the following thematic catalogues: 

Symphonies of Beethoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Sibelius and 
Weingartmer published by Breitkopf & Hartel, 
p. 49-61. 

Piano concertos by Beethoven, Hafden Cleve, 
Mozart, p. 16-17. 

Violin compositions by Mozart, p. 19. 








Violoncello concertos by Julius Klengel, p. 20. 
en works by J. S. Bach and Handel, p. 35— 
38. 


Orchestermusik. Leipzig [1931]. 331 


The supplement contains a thematic catalogue of 
works by Atterberg, J. S. Bach, Beethoven, Bruch, 
Cleve, Friedrich der Grosse, Händel, Haydn, Hubay, 
Klengel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rosetti, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Sibelius, Spohr, Weingartner, Zicher. 


Führer durch die Volksausgabe Breitkopf A 
Härtel. Leipzig [1910?]. 332 
ae a thematic list in the appendix, p. 281— 

Guide through the Breitkopf edition. New 
York [1911?]. 333 

The appendix contains thematic lists, p. 143-182. 


CHALLIER, ÉRNST. 

Sonaten-tabelle. Eine nach Tonarten alpha- 
betisch geordnete Aufstellung sämmtlicher 
Clavier Sonaten von Clementi, Haydn, Mozart. 
Berlin: Ernst Challier’s Selbstverlag, 1882. 334 


CHESTER, J. & W., Lon 

Reference book of miniature scores with 
thematic list of the symphonies and chamber 
music works of the great masters. With a pref- 





ace by Henry J. Wood. London [1924]. 335 
3d ed. 1930, 336 

—— 4th ed. 1933, 337 
5th ed. 1936. 338 





These catalogues are virtually the same as the 
Eulenburg catalogue. 


EULENBURG, ERNST, 

Eulenburg’s kleine Partitur-Ausgabe. The- 
matisches Verzeichnis. Leipzig € Wien 
[1901?]. 339 


— [192-7]. 340 


HOFMEISTER, FRIEDRICH. 

Thematisches Verzeichniss der Composi- 
tionen für Instrumentalmusik welche von den 
berühmtesten Tonsetzern unseres Zeitalters 
erschienen sind. Heft 1. Leipzig, 1819. (Seiten- 
stück zu dem Handbuche der musikal. Litera- 
tur.) 341 


Heft 1 is entitled: Louis van Beethoven, mit dessen 
eigenen Tempo-bezeichnungen nach Malzl's Metro- 
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nome. Contains a classified thematic catalogue of 
instrumental works through Op. 102. 


Thematisches Verzeichniss von crxxm vor- 
züglichen Sinfonien und Overturen für Or- 
chester, welche von berühmten Tonsetzern 
unseres Zeitalters gedruckt erschienen sind. 
Leipzig, 1831. 342, 


Hummer, J. J. and B. 

Catalogue thématique ou commencement 
de touttes [sic] les ceuvres de musique qui sont 
du propre fond de J. J. et B. Hummel, publié 
à la commodité des amateurs, par ou ils pour- 


ront voir, si les pieces qu'on leur présente pour ' 


originale n'ont deja eté imprimées. Amsterdam 


117781. 848 
Lrrorrr, HENRY, 
Führer durch die Collection Litolf...nebst 


Anhang eines thematischen Verzeichnisses. 2. 
verm. Auflage. Braunschweig [188-]. 344 


Novxiro, J. A. 
Catalogue of music printed and published 
by J. A. Novello. London, 1852. 845 


Contains: *Analytic and Thematic Index of Mozart's 
Pianoforte Works," by E. Holmes, p. 138-161. 
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PETERS, C. F. 
Katalog der Edition Peters. Leipzig, 1888. 
346 


The supplement contains a thematic index (20 p.). 
1900. 347 
—— 1917. 348 





RINGMACHER, CHRISTIAN ÜLRICH. 

Catalogo de’ soli, duetti, trii, quadri, quin- 
tetti, partito, de concerti e delle sinfonie per 
il cembalo, violino, flauto traverso ed altri 
stromenti che si trovano in manoscritto nella 
officina musica di Christiano Ulrico Ringmacher 
libraio in Berelino. 1773, 349 

Cited 1n the Liepmannsohn catalogue, No. 110, p. 9. 


THOMAS, CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED, 


Des musikalischen summarischen Verzeich- 
nisses erster Nachtrag von Sinfonien, Partien, 
Concerten, Divertimenten, Quintetten, Quar- 
tetten, Trios, Duetten, und Solos auf allen Arten 
Instrumenten, etc., die zu bekommen sind bey 
Christ. Gottfr. Thomas. Leipzig, 1779. 850 


Cited in the Fétis catalogue, No. 5201. 
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Acourt, 294 

Adam, 294 

Adam Antiquis Venetus, 264, 282 
Adam von Fulda, 257, 280 
Agricola, 241, 257, 275, 282 
Akany, 294 

Alanus, 248 

Alberti, 1, 252 

Albinoni, 2 

Albrechtsberger, 3 

Albrici, 291 

Aleyn, 292 

Andreas, see Tallafangi 
Anglebert, 4 

Anglia, de, 296 

Anglicanus, 296 

Annibale Padovano, 247 
Antonius Clericus Apostolicus, 248 
Antonius de Civitate, 294, 299 
Antonius Romanus, 294 
Arcadelt, 268 

Ariminio, Ludovicus de, 296 
Armsdorff, 290 

Arnaldus, 299 

Arnold von Bruck, 258 

Artus, 255-6 

Atterberg, 331 

Aulen, 257, 280 


Bach, C. P. E., 5-7, 305 


Bach, Heinrich, 285 

Bach, J. Bernard, 290 

Bach, J. C., 8-10 

Bach, J. Christoph, 285 

Bach, J. C. F., 11 

Bach, f. Michael, 285 

Bach, J. S., 12-18, 331 

Bach, W. F., 19 

Balduin, 282 

Barbignant, see Barbireau 

Barbireau, 20, 273 

Bartholomeus de Bononia, 294 

Bassano, 288 

Bassere, 296 

Battre, 296 

Baudet Cordier, 294 

Bauer, Jos., 277 

Bax, 249 

Bebrleyn, 281 

Beck, Franz, 277, 279 

Bedingham, 296 

Beethoven, 21-27, 239, 249, 253, 261, 983, 
283a, 286, 286a, 328, 33031, 841 

Beham, 257 

Belleville, 255-8 

Benedictus, 282 

Benet, Jo., 254, 296 

Benigni, 296 

Bennett, Robert, 249 
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Benoit, 294 

Berbiguier, 28 

Beringer, 274 

Beriot, 248 

Berken, 297 

Berlioz, 249 

. Bernhard in Salem, 275 
Bernhard, Chr., 291 
Bertali, 291 

Bevin, 305 

Billart, 294 

Binchois, 241, 248, 254, 294, 296-7, 299 
Binder, 29 

Biquardus, 254 

Blasius, 254 

Bloch, 249 

Blow, 305 

Bloym, 296-7 

Boccherini, 30-32 
Bodoil, 296 

Bóhme, Joh. Chr., 298 
Borlet, 248 

Borodin, 249 

Bosquet, 248, 254 
Bourgois, 296 

Brabant, Lambertus, 297 
Brahms, 33-38, 249 
Brassart, 254, 294, 296—7 
Brehy, 298a 
Breitengraser, 258 
Brewster, 272 

Briquet, 294 

Brocus, 264 

Broda, Paulus de, 280-81 
Brosig, 271 

Bruch, M., 381 

Bruck, A. von, see Arnold von Bruck 
Bruckner, Anton, 249, 286a 
Brückner, 291 

Brugier, 250 

Brugis, 296 

Brumel, 275, 282 

Bruni, 39 

Bruolo, 281, 294, 296 
Bruslard, 255-6 

Buchner, 275 

Burell, 292 

Busnois, 241, 257, 273, 275, 281, 296 
Buttstett, 40, 290 
Buxtehude, 290 

Byrd, 272 

Byttering, 292 


Caecus, 241, 296 

Camaraco, 248 

Camerloher, 41 

Cannabich, Carl, 279 
Cannabich, Chr., 277, 279 
Cannabich, Martin Friedr., 277 


Caprioli, 264 

Cara, 263-4 

Cardot, 294 

Carissimi, 291 

Carlay, 248 

Carmen, 294 

Caron, 241, 273, 981, 296 
Carpentras, 282 
Caventi, 291 

Cazzati, 291 

Cesaris, 248, 294 
Cesena, 264 
Chaikovskii, 42-48, 249 
Charité, 294 
Chausson, 249 
Chierisy, 294 
Chirbury, 292 

Chopin, 44-47 
Christopherus, Anthony, 296 
Cichy, 271 

Ciconia, 294, 296, 299 
Clementi, 834 

Cleve, 331 

Climen, J. de, 248 
Coleman, 272 

Collis, 296 

Compère, 278, 275, 298 
Consilium, 260 
Constans, 298 

Cooke, 292 

Coperario, 272 
Copland, 249 

Cordier, see Baudet Cordier 
Corelli, 48, 243, 305 
Cornago, 241, 296 
Cornelius, J., 248 
Corteccia, 268 

Cossoni, 291 

Couperin, F., 49 
Courtois, 260 
Coutreman, 294 
Cousin, 296 

Craen, 275 

Cramer, J. B., 277 
Cramer, Wilh., 277—8 
Croes, 50 

Croft, 269 

Czemy, 51 


Dahlberg, J. F. H. von, 277 
Damett, 292 
Dammonis, 264 
Danner, 291 

Danzi, Franz, 277, 279 
Danzi, Margarethe, 277 
Daser, 52 

Debussy, 53-54 
Deering, 272, 288 
Defesch, 54a 
Deslonges, 260 
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Des Prez, 250, 257, 275, 282 
D'Eve, A., 55 

Dieterich, 258 

Dimmler, 277 

Dittersdorf, 56 

Dobbert, 284 

Doles, J. F. (1715-1797), 57 
Doles, J. F. (1746-1795), 58 
Domarto, 296 

Drese, 255-6 

Driffelde, 296 


Dufay, 59, 241, 248, 254, 281, 294, 296, 299 


Dulot, 260, 282 
Du Manoir, 255-6 


Dunstable, 60-61, 241, 254, 273, 292, 296-7, 
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Dupont, 296 
Duquesnoy, 62 
Dvorak, 63, 249 


Eberl, 64 

Eccard, 65 

Eckel, 258 

Edelmann, Joh. Friedr., 277-8 
Edelmann, Moritz, 298 
Edlawer, 254 

Egidius de Pusiex, 248 
Egidius de Thenis, 248 
Eichner, 277, 279 

Elgar, 249 

Enderle, 274 

Endler, 274 

Erich, 290 

Erlebach, 291 

Ernst, 243 

Erskine, T. A., Earl of Kelly, 277, 279 
Esser, 277 

Este, 269 

Eustachius de Monte, 264 
Excetre, 292 


Fabricius, 298 

Falckenhagen, 284 

Fasch, 66-67 

Faugues, 296 

Fedeli, 291 

Feragut, 294, 299 

Feraria, Dominicus de, 294 
Ferrabosco, A. (1543-1588), 272, 288 
Ferrabosco, A. (1575-1628), 272, 288 
Ferdinand III of Germany, 291 
Fesca, 68-69 

Festa, 268 

Fevin, 282 

Filippini, 291 

Filippo de Lurano, 264 

Filke, 271 

Filtz, 277, 279 

Finck, 70, 257, 280 

Fiocco, Jean Jos., 295 

Fiocco, Jos. Hector, 295 


Fiocco, Pietro Ant., 295 
Fischietti, 71 

Flor, 257 

Florigal, 280 

Forster, 72 

Foggia, 291 - 
Fontaine, P., 248, 294 
Fonteyns, 292 
Forchheim, 291 

Ford, 272 

Forest, 299, 296 
Forestier, 282 
Forstmeyer, 277 
Fránzl, Ferd., 277 
Fránzl, Ignaz, 277, 279 
Franchois, 294 

Franck, César, 249 
Francus de Insula, 294 
Friedrich der Grosse, 331 
Froberger, 73 

Frye, 296 

Fuchs, G. F., 277 
Fuchswild, 275 

Fux, 74-76 


Gabrieli, A., 247 
Gabrieli, G., 77, 247 
Gaius, 296 

Gallo, 294 

Galuppi, 78-80 
Garthoffen, 289, 298 
Gascongne, 260 
Gaspar, 241 

Gautier, 294 
Gelinek, 81-82 
Gemblaco, 254 
Geminiani, 243 
Gerstenhaus, 257 
Gervays, 292 
Ghizeghem, 278, 281, 298 
Gianettini, 291 
Gibbons, C., 305 
Gibbons, O., 269, 272 
Gill, 272 

Gitter, 277 

Giuliani, 88 
Glazunov, 249 
Glinka, 84-85 
Gluck, 86-90 
Godebrye, 260 
Goldmark, K., 249 
Gorzanis, 91 

Gossec, 251—2 
Gratiani, 291 

Graun, J. G., 92 
Graun, K. H., 93 
Graupner, 94 
Grefinger, 275 
Grenon, 248, 294, 296 
Grimache, 248 
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Grossin de Parisius, 254, 294, 296—7, 299 
Grünewald, 291 
Gyttering, see Byttering 


Hadley, 249 

Händel, 95--96, 240, 269, 305, 831 

Habn, 271 

Hammerschmidt, 298 

Hanson, 249 

Harris, 249 

Hartzer, Balthasar, see Resinarius 

Hasprois, 294 

Hasse, 97—99 

Haucourt, 294 

Haydn, J., 100-120, 239-40, 249, 253, 261, 
988, 283a, 286, 286a, 303, 811, 328-31, 834 

Haydn, M., 121-2, 277-9, 286, 286a 

Hedus, 264 

Heinichen, 12834, 298 

Hellinck, 258 

Helmont, A.-J. van, 298a 

Helmont, C.-J. van, 298a 

Henricus de Libero Castro, 248 

Henry V of England, 292 

Herbeck, 125 

Hermannus de Atrio, 296 

Hert, 296 

Herwig, 255-6 

Hesdin, 260 

Hessmann, 248 

Heyne van Ghizeghem, see Ghizeghem 

Hill, 249 

Hoffmeister, 126 

Hofhaimer 257, 275 

Hofstätter, 277 

Hohenems, 280 

Holzbauer, 277, 279 

Honegger, 249 

Honophrius Patavinus, 264 

Hubay, 381 

Hummel, J. N., 286a 

Hylaire, 282 


Indy, V. d. 249 
Insula, see 
Francus de Insula 
Simon de Insula 
Isaac, 250, 257-8, 275, 280, 296 
Ives, S., 272 


Jachet de Mantua, 268, 282 
Jacobit, 257 i 
Jacotin, see Godebrye 

Jam Petit, 282 

Janequin, 260 

Japart, 275 

Jenkins, 272 

Jobannes de Limburgia, 296 
Joye, 296 
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Kauffmann, 290, 298 

Kaun, 127 

Kelly, Earl of, see Erskine 
Kerll, 291 

Kerpen, 277-8 

Klengel, 331 

Kniller, 289 

Knüpfer, 291 

Kotter, 275 

Krafft, 296 

Kreisler, 128, 128a 

Kress, 291 

Kreutzer, 243 

Krieger, Adanr, 129 

Krieger, Johann, 130, 289, 298 
Krieger, Johann Philipp, 131 
Kriens, 132 

Kuchler, 277 

Kuhnau, 289, 298 
Kungsperger, 254 


La Beausse, 294 

La Croix, A. de, 255-6 
La Fage, 282 

La Haye, de, 255-6 
Lambe, 292 

Lampens, 248 
Landino, 248 


Lantins, A. de, 248, 254, 294, 299 
Lantins, H. de, 254, 294, 296, 299 


La Rue, P. de, 250, 275 
Lassus, 133 
Lauffenbourg, 248 

La Voye, de, 255-6 
Lazzarini, 255-6 
Lebertoul, 294 , 
Lebrun, Franziska, 277 
Lebrun, Lud. August, 277 
Leclair, 248 


Le Grant, Guillaume, 294, 296-7 


Le Grant, Johannes, 294, 296-7 
Legrenzi, 291 
Leonel, see Power 
Leuthard, 284 
Lherithier, 268 
Liber, Ant. Jos., 277 
Liberth, G., 294 
Liebert, C., 248 


Liebert, Reginaldus, 254, 294, 296 


Liszt, 1345, 286a 
Locatelli, 136, 248 
Lohlein, 137 

Lombart, 260 
Loqueville, 294, 296-7 
Ludo, Jo. de, 294, 296 
Lupo, 272, 288 
Lupus, 268 

Lurano, 264 


Lymburgia, see Johannes de Limburgia 
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Machaut, 248 f Palestrina, 177, 177a, 291 
Mahler, 249 Pallavicini, 291 

Mahu, 257 Paminger, 258 

Maior, 296 l Parsons, 279 

Maistre, Jan, 268 Passet, 248, 294 

Malbecque, 294 Patavinus, Ant., see Stringarius 
Mann, 138 Patavinus, Honophrius, see Honophrius Pata- 
Marchand, 139 vinus 

Markham, 296 Paullet, 294 

Martin, 140 Peerson, 272 

Martini, Joh., 241, 281, 296 Pennard, 248a, 292 

Marx, 141 Peranda, 291 

Maschera, 149 . Peri, 276 

Mason, D. G., 249 Pestel, 289, 298 

Mayshuet, 292 Petzold, 298 

Mazuel, 255-6 Peuerl, 178 

Mendelssohn, 143-6, 239, 249, 328, 330-31 Pfieffer, 284 

Merques, C. de, 296 Philips, 288 

Merques, N. de, 248, 254, 296 Philomena, Jugis, 248 
Metzger, Franz, 277 Piamor, 296 

Metzger, Georg, 277 Piero da Lodi, 264 

Meyer von Schauensee, 147 Pinel, 255-6 

Michael, 298 Piocchi, 291 

Michi, 148 Pipelare, 275 

Michl, 149 Piret, 296 

Mico, 272 Pittoni, 291 

Mol, Ranlequin de, 280 Pleyel, 179-80 

Molins, P. de, 248 Pohle, 255-6, 291 

Molique, 150 Porta, 291 

Monn, 151 Portugal, 254 

Monteforte, 289 Posch, 181 

Morley, 272, 988 Power, 254, 292, 296-7, 299 
Morton, 273 Poynte, 272 

Moscheles, 152-3 Prepositi Brixiensis, 294, 299 
Moulu, 282 Prioris, 282 

Mouton, 275, 282 Proch, 182 


Mozart, J. C. W. A., 154-71, 239-40, 249, Procksch, 251 
253, 283, 283a, 286, 286a, 328-31, 334, 345 Prokofiev, 249 


Mozart, L., 172 Prunet, 248 
Müller, 258 Pugnani, 1834 
Mundy, 288 Pycard, 292 
Mureau, 241 Pyllois, 241, 296 
Nanino, 291 Quatris, Joh. de, 294 
Nardini, 173, 243 Queldryk, 292 
Nau, 255-8 Rachmaninov, 249 
Neefe, 174 Randulfus Romanus, 294 
Nelbeland, 297 Ranier, 263 
N icolaus de Capua, 299 Ravenscroft, 979 
Nicolo Pifaro, 264 Reger, 185 
Nucella, 248 Reichardt, 186 
Obrecht, 275 ann 280 
Ockeghem, 241, 273, 281, 296 We oo on 
Oliver, 292 ae 
On] Richafort, 282 

nslow, 175 : 
Opilionis, 296 Richart, 245 

j Richter, 187, 277, 279 

Pachelbel, 289-90 Riegel, Anton, 277 
Paganelli, 176 Riegel, Heinr. Jos., 278 


Paganini, 243 Riepel, 188 
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Index of Composers, continued Sowerby, 249 
Rigatti, 291 Spierinck, 296 
Rischach, 275 Spohr, 243, 331 
Ristori, 189 Stamitz, Anton, 277, 279 
Ritter, 277-8 Stamitz, Carl, 277, 279 
Roda, Paulus de, see Broda Stamitz, Johann, 277, 279 
Rode, 190, 243 Standley, see Sandley 
Röser, 277 Steffani, 218 
Rössler, F. A., see Rosetti Sterkel, 277-8 
Roman, 191 Stockem, 275 
Rosenmüller, 291 Stoltzer, Thomas, 258 
Rosetti, 192-3, 331 Stolzer, 280 
Rossi, L., 194-5, 276 Strauss, R., 214-15, 249 
Rossinus, 264 Stringham, 249 
Rosso, .P., 294 Stringarius, 264 
Rouge, 296 Strogers, 272 
Roullet, Joh., 296 Strungk, 298 
Roullet, Pasquale, 254 Sturgeon, 292 
Rovetta, 291 Swynford, 292 
Rowland, 248a, 292 l 
Royllart, Philippus, 248 T 296 
Ructis, Ar. de, 294 Tantz 977 
ae n Tapissier, 294 

ii Tartini, 216-18, 248, 305 
Saint-Saëns, 197-8, 249 Tausch, 277 
Salice, W. de, 296 Tchaikovsky, see Chatkovskii 
Salinis, Hubertus de, 248, 294 Tebrolis, 294 
Sammartini, G. B., 199 Telemann, 219-20 
Sandley, 296 Teramo, Zacharias de, 296 
Sarasate, 248 Theile, 291 
Sarto, 294, 296-7 Thieme, 291 
Scarlatti, A., 200, 202 Tinctoris, 241, 273, 281 
Scarlatti, D., 201-2, 805 Toeschi, Giov, Batt., 277-8 
Schenker, 251-2 Toeschi, Giuseppe, 277, 279 
Schetky, 274 Tompkins, 272 
Schiefferdecker, 291 Torelli, 220a. 
Schmitt, 277 Touront, 241, 296 
Schneider, 208 Tressorier, 296 
Schobert, 204 Tromboncino, 263-4 
Schrem, 275 Türk, 221 
Schubert, 205-7, 239, 249, 286, 286a, 828, Tye, 272 

3380-31 Tyes, 292 
Schulhoff, 208 Tyling, 296 
Schumann, 209-12, 239, 249, 398, 330-31 Typp, 292 


Schwenkenbecher, 291 


Senfl, 250, 258, 275 Urbanus, see Kungsperger 


Senleches, 248 Vaet, 221a 

Sermisy, 260 Vaillant, 248 
Shostakovich, 249 Valentini, 291 

Sibelius, 249, 330-31 Vasquez, 310 

Sicher, Fridolin, 275 Vaughan Williams, 249 
Sicher, Hans, 275 - Vaux, Raulin de, 294 
Silva, Andreas de, 268, 282 Velut, 294, 296 
Silvanus, 275 Venetus, see Ádam Antiquis Venetus 
Simon de Insula, 298 Verbene, 280, 296 ' 
Sohier, 260 Verdelot, 268, 2892 
Somis, 302 Verdier, 2505-6 | 
Sorbi, 296 Vermont, 260 


Sovesby, 297 Vetter, 289, 298 
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Vicentino, Michael, 268 
Victoria, 291 

Vide, 248, 294, 296 
Vierne, 222 
Vieuxtemps, 243 
Villete, 296 

Vincenet, 241, 281, 296 
Viotti, 223, 243 

Vitry, 248, 296 
Vivaldi, 224-32, 248 
Vogler, 277 

Volckmar, 257 
Volkmann, 233 


Wagner, 234-5 
Walonis, 254 
Walther, J. G., 290 
Wannenmacher, 258 
Ward, 272 

Waring, 254 
Weber, 286 
Wendling, 277 


Weerbecke, 275 
Weingartner, 380-31 
Werckmeister, 289 
White, Robert, 272 
White, William, 272 
Wieniawski, 248 
Wilhelm v1 of Hessen, 255-6 
Wilhelmi, 254 

Willaert, 287, 268, 282 
Winter, 277-8 

Witte, 289, 298 


Zach, 238, 277 

Zachara, Ant., 294 

Zacharias, N., 248, 254, 294, 297 
Zacharias de Teramo, see Teramo 
Zarth, 277, 279 

Zeltenpferd, 248 

Ziani, 291 

Zilcher, 381 

Zocholo de Portu, 294 

Zuny, 241 i 
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Albrecht, K., 84, 239 
Alfonso el Sabio, 242 


Alphabetic notation, see Notation, Non-musical 


Altdeutsche Liederbuch, 265 
Altmann, W., 226-8, 240, 278 
André, A., 161-3, 167 

Andrea Antico da Montona, 263 
Anglès, H., 241-2 

Aosta Codex, 297 

Apel Codex, 280 

Arend, M. A., 89 

Arkwright, G. E. P., 313 
Attaingnant, 260 


Bachmann, A., 243 

Ballads and Folk-songs, 261-2, 265 
Bamberg, F. S., 90 

Banning, H., 57-58 

Barlow, H., 244-5 

Barton, W., 246 

Becce, G., 259 

Beier, F., 73 

Benvenuti, G., 77, 142, 24T 

Berlin Codex, 257 

Blancheton, 815 

Bodleian Ms. Canonici Misc. 213, 294 
Böhme’s Altdeutsche Liederbuch, 265 
Bologna Bibl. Universitaria Ms. 2216, 299 
Borren, C. van den, 79-80, 248 
Bouvard, J., 222 

Brav, L., 259 

Bremt, Fr. van den, 54a 

Bukofzer, M., 61, 202, 248a, 281, 287, 293 
Burrows, R., 249 


Calkin, J., 308 

Cametti, A., 148, 195 
Canonici Misc. 218, 294 
Cantigas de Santa Maria, 242 
Capri, A., 216 

Casimiri, R., 250 

Cauchie, M., 49 

Cesari, G., 89 

Child, F. J., 262 

Chrysander, F., 95 

Clercx, Suzanne, 50 
Colombina Ms. a.7.135.83, 241 
Corbet, A., 62 

Coussemaker, E. de, 304 
Cucuél, G., 251-2 

Czach, R., 196 


Dart, 'T., 288 

Deldevez, E. M. E., 258 
Dennerlein, H., 186 
Dent, E. J., 200 
Deutsch, O. E., 164, 207 
Dézes, K., 254 

Dijon Ms. 295 [517], 278 
Dörffel, A., 16 

Dounias, M., 218 
Drinker, H. S., 18, 88 


Écorcheville, J., 255-6, 814 
Egerton Ms. 3307, 287 

Egerton Ms. 3665, 288 
Ehrmann, A. von, 87 

Einstein, A., 158--60, 213 

Eitner, R., 1, 70, 133, 257-8, 301 
Ellsler, J., 100 
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General Index, continued 
Engelke, B., 66 
Englánder, R., 71 
Erdmann, H., 259 

Erk, L., 258 

Estensische Sammlung, 821 
Ewens, F. J., 64 

Expert, H., 260 


Falck, M., 19 

Film music, 259 
Findeizen, N., 85 
Fischer, W., 138, 151 
Fleischer, H., 29 
Folk-songs, see Ballads 
Franchomme, A. J., 46 
Friedlaender, M., 206a 
Frimmel, T., 24 
Frottola, 263-4 

Fuchs, A., 90 
Fuller-Maitland, J. A., 305 


Ganche, E., 46 

Gaspari, G., 302 
Gasparini, G., 316 
Geiringer, K., 178, 181 
Gerstenberg, W., 202 
Giazotto, R., 2 

Giegling, F., 220a 
Glasenapp, F. von, 137 
Glogauer Liederbuch, 281 
Guarinoni, E. de”, 311 


Haas, R., 321 

Haas, W., 26 

Haberl, F. X., 59, 59a, 177, 287, 317, 317a 
Halbig, H., 91 

Hausswald, G., 124 

Heck, ]., 266 

Herbeck, L., 125 
Hirschberg, L., 141 

Hórner, H., 219 

Holmes, E., 845 

Hopkinson, C., 261 

Hustvedt, S., 262 

Hymns and Psalms, 246, 269 


Jacobs, R., 301 

Jähns, F. W., 236 
Jeppesen, K., 177a, 263-4 
Jurgenson, B., 42-43 


Kade, O., 258, 818-19 
Kahle, F., 96 

Kamiénski, L., 99 

Kastner, E., 23-24 

Kaul, O., 192-3 

Kellogg, K., 52 

Kempe, F., 203 

Kern, H., 40 

Klafsky, A. M., 121 
Kóchel, L. von, 74, 154-60 


Koller, E., 147 
Koller, O., 265 
Komma, K. M., 238 
Koole, A. J. C., 136 
Krabbe, W., 266 
Krebs, K., 56 
Kuhlmann, G., 267 


Lachmann, R., 103 
La Laurencie, L. de, 315 
Landon, H. C. Robbins, 107 
La Poupliniére, A. J. J., 252 
Larsen, J. P., 100, 107 
Lauda, 264 
Leux, Irmgard, 174 
Liebeskind, J., 87-88 
Liederbücher, 

Bóhme, 265 

Glogauer, 281 

Heck, 266 

Ott, 258 

Schóffer, 270 
Liess, A., 76 
Linley, F., 324 
Lochner, L. P., 128a 
Longo, A., 201 
Lorenz, F., 171 
Lowinsky, E., 268 


Macdougall, H. C., 269 

Maier, J. J., 270 

Mandyczewski, E., 105-6 

Mann, A. H., 305 

Mannheim composers, 277--9 

Manuscripts, Indexes of, see Aosta, Apel, Ber- 
lin, Bodleian, Bologna, Colombina, Dijon, 
Egerton, Meaux, Modena, Montpellier, My- 
lauer, Old Hall, Padua, Plauener, Regens- 
burg, Strasburg, Tregian, Trent, Udine, Val- 
licelliana, Vatican 

Marcolini da Forli, F., 287 

Mathias, F. X., 187 

Matysiak, W., 271 

Meaux Abbey Ms., 287 

Melodic indexes, 14, 18, 26, 38, 244-5, 262, 
265 

Mengelberg, C. R., 189 

Mennicke, C. H., 92-93, 97 

Merkl, J., 188 

Metrical and rhythmical indexes, 26, 201, 264 

Meyer, E. H., 272 

Miesner, H., 7 

Modena Mss. IX, X, 282 

Montpellier Codex H. 196, 267 

Morelot, L. S., 273 

Morgenstern, S., 244-5 

Motet tenors, 267 

Miller, W., 98 

Müller von Asow, E. H., 165-6 

Müry, A., 184 
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Muller, J., 307 
Mylauer Tabulaturbuch, 289 


Nagel, W., 94, 274 

Neeman, H., 140 

Nef, W. R., 275 

Nettl, P., 276 

Noseda, Archivio Musicale, 311 


Notation, Non-musical, 59, 244—5, 248, 257, 


262, 265, 980, 294 
Nottebohm, G., 22--24, 206, 206a 


Old Hall Manuscript, 292-8 
Oldman, C. B., 261 
Osthoff, H., 129 

Ott’s Liedersammlung, 258 


Padua Ms. A 17. 282 
Pasler, K., 119 

Payne, May de Forest, 14 
Perger, L. H., 122 
Petrucci, O,, 264 

Pfäflin, C., 173 

Picquot, L., 31-32 
Pincherle, M., 48, 225 
Pirro, A., 139 

Plauener Orgelbuch, 290 
Pohl, K. F., 101 

Potter, C., 170 

Pougin, À., 190, 223 
Praetorius, E., 65 
Prod'homme, J. G., 27 
Psalms, see Hymns 


Raabe, F., 80 

Redmond, Bessie, 249 
Regensburg Codex, 254 
Rhythmical indexes, see Metrical indexes 
Richter, J., 300 

Riemann, H., 204, 271-80 
Rietsch, H., 75 

Rinaldi, M., 224, 228, 230, 232 
Ringman, H., 281 

Roediger, K. E., 306 
Rubsamen, W. H., 282 

Rudge, Olga, 229-32 


Saar, J. du, 20 

Saint-Foix, G. de, 32, 169 
Sandberger, A., 172, 213 
Sauzay, E., 283, 283a 
Schenk, E., 176, 284 
Schmieder, W., 13 
Schmuck, Kate S., 220 
Schneider, C. A., 67 
Schneider, M., 285 
Schnerich, A., 286, 286a 
Schöffer, P., 270 

Schókel, H. P., 10 
Schofield, B., 287-8 
Schroeder, A. Engelina, 55 


Schróder, F., 150 
Schünemann, G., 11 

Schultz, H., 108 

Scott, Marion, 118 

Searle, H., 135 

Seibel, G. A., 193 

Seiffert, M., 180-31, 289-91 
Sicher, F., 275 

Sourek, O., 68 

Specht, R., 214 

Squire, W. Barclay, 292-3, 309 
Stainer, Cecilia, 60-61, 294 
Stainer, J. F. R., 294 

Stein, F., 185 

Steinhardt, M., 22la 
Steinitzer, M., 215 

Stellfeld, Christiane, 295 
Stirling, Jane, 46 

Strasburg Ms. M.222 C.22, 248 


Tamme, C., 17 

Tebaldini, G., 217 

Terry, C. S., 8 

Terry, E. M., 235 

Thayer, A. W., 25 

Thieme, 221 

Thomson's Collections, 261 
Thulemeier'sche Musikaliensammlung, 301 
Torrefranca, F., 78, 80, 199 
Tregian's Anthology, 288 
Trend, J. B., 310 

Trent Codices, 298 

Turrini, G., 320 

Tutenberg, F., 9 


Udine, Ms. 165, 264 


Vallas, L., 53-54 

Vallicelliana Ms. S.Borr.E.11.55—60, 268 
Van, G. de, 297 

Vatican Codex Lat, 11953, 250 


Vatican Mss. Pal. Lat. 1976-9, 1980-81, 1982, 


282 
Volkmann, H., 283 
Vollhardt, R., 322 
Voss, O., 298 
Vretblad, P., 191 


Wakeling, D. R., 207 

Waldersee, P. von, 73, 157 
Wangermée, R., 298a 

Weigl, K., 72 

Weissenbück, A., 8 

Werner, R., 148 

Windesperger, L., 234 

Wolf, J., 299 

Wotquenne, A., 5, 86-89, 194-5, 303 
Wyzewa, T. de, 169 


Zehelein, A., 149 
Ziegler, B., 41 
Zschinsky-Troxler, Elsa M., 183—4 
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Rorro G. SILVER is co-author of The Book in America and editor of Notes 
on Printing and the Graphic Arts. He has published books and articles about 
the history of the American book trade, and has contributed new facts to the 
biography of Walt Whitman. Having been variously manager of a wholesale 
tobacco business and assistant director of a War Department scientific labora- 
tory, he was, until recently, at the Peabody Institute Library. At present he - 
is engaged in helping develop new librarians as Assistant Professor of Library 
Science in the School of Library Science, Simmons College, 


AMELIA H. Munson, whose essay on early municipal documents also appears 
in this number, has been with the Library since 1924, her most recent assign- 
ments being the Teachers” Library and the Municipal Reference Library; 
she has been head of the latter since 1952. Her most recent book, An Ample 
Field; Books and Young People (1950), has been used widely in teaching, 
including the library school in Japan, where it was translated into Japanese. 


NYPL REVIVES A NEW ENGLAND TRADITION 
(A Bit of Shoptalk*) 


In Avcusr last year the Preparation Division's Filing Section was faced with 
the problem of interfiling a supplementary catalogue of some 150,000 cards 
into the Library's Public Catalogue. As this number constituted a normal 
year's work on that catalogue, it was self-evident that it would be impossible 
for the regular staff to interfile the accumulation and still do the day-to-day 
assignment. To solve the dilemma, the Chief of the Division proposed that 
the whole division staff participate in a giant filing project. Everyone ap- 
proved; the starting date was set for October 1st. 

To visualize the enormous task, we must review the events leading to the 
setting up of a supplementary catalogue which goes back to the summer of 
1951 when the regular Public Catalogue was being filmed.}, While filming 
had started several months earlier, it was not in full swing until August 1951. 
During the year's interval, it became increasingly evident that a supple- 
mentary file would have to be established, for caxds could be filed only into 


* This is based on an admirable report — too long for reproducing in full here — which Miss 
Hannah Berger, Chief of the Preparation Branch, made to the Chief of the Preparation Division. 


+ The Library has filmed all of its major catalogues — some 20,000,000 cards — for purposes 
of security. 
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thet part of the alphabet still unphotographed. As the filming proceeded, 
both our and the public's difficulties increased, and it was decided in October 
of 1951 to discontinue inserting any cards in the Public Catalogue of about 
7,500,000 cards. A ready-made supplementary catalogue of 50,000 cards had 
accumulated, and within a year the number had swelled to 150,000. Though 
all cards were accessible to the public and staff, there was the burden of 
consulting two files instead of one. It was clear that interfiling could no longer 
be postponed. 

The staff — technical, professional, supervisory, and administrative — 
was organized as a “bee” in the true New England sense. Everyone, except 
the few who could not for physical reasons, pitched in. Two weeks were 
allowed for organization and briefing. 

The eighty staff members who volunteered were to be organized into four 
filing shifts a day for fifteen days. No one would be scheduled to file more than 
two hours a day or more than twenty-five hours during the period. It was 
estimated that the filers could insert an average of 100 cards an hour at 
first and that their rate would probably increase with mee: The regular 
filing staff would act as revisers and spot checkers. 

Team filing had first been inaugurated in August 1952 to meet another 
emergency. Some 7,000 cards resulting from divisional reorganization aud 
speed-up of processing had to be filed into the Official Catalogue. Since no 
cards are released for filing into the division catalogues* until after the 
cards are filed into the Official Catalogue, these 7,000 cards created a bottle- 
neck. While the staff assigned to filing in the Official Catalog could absorb 
a normal load of a few hundred extra cards a day, it could not handle 7,000. 

It was not found advisable to increase the regular staff but to meet the 
emergency by having non-filers participate in the work. A group of twelve 
consisting of interns (cataloging trainees) and others from the cataloguing 
branch were organized. It was planned to finish the project in two half-days. 
The group was to file exclusively, while the regular filing staff would take 
care of all such processes attendant to filing as alphabetizing, removing 
corresponding temporary or process cards, noting discrepancies, and revising 
work. Unless specifically requested, errors would not at this stage be pointed 
out but would be refiled by the revisers. The project was finished within 
the two mornings assigned. 

A great deal was learned: Very few filing errors were made. This experi- 
mental test proved that filing by other than regular filers could be extremely 


* All told, forty-seven catalogues at present; they change, things happen. — Eprror 
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effective if the time was devoted to filing exclusively. The task could be 
successfully accomplished if complicated problems were to be relegated to 
regularly trained filers. Therefore, the Public Catalogue filing project found 
us prepared. 

Every member would devote twenty-two rather than twenty-five hours, 
as originally planned, and file eleven out of the fifteen two-hour periods, 
from October 1st through October 22nd. Staff members selected days and 

times they wished to file and were asked to place their names in the appropri- 
ate space on a list provided. 

During the briefing sessions,t — the novices were cautioned about those 
aspects of the catalogue which constituted trouble spots. They were also told 
that when discrepancies occurred between cards on hand and those in the 
catalogue, such cards were not to be filed. All unfilable cards were to be put 
aside for re-examination by the regular staff. Filing would be "on top of the 
rod,” and the finished tray would then be passed to a reviser. Again, no filers’ 
errors would be pointed out unless requested. 

Care had to be taken to give the least inconvenience to the public. A 
maximum of working space had to be allowed for readers near the areas filed. 
Initially two areas were to be roped off — one near the letter A and the other 
near the letter M — between two reading tables, one side for the public, 
the other for the filers. The interfiling would then proceed alphabetically 
and simultaneously from A to L and from M to Z. Further to facilitate the 
work, the supplementary catalog was divided into groups of 100 cards ( esti- 
mated number of cards to be filed in one hour). Again, as in the Official 
Catalogue filing project, the regular filing staff was assigned to do the revising, 
card by card, at first, and to do spot checking as the group gained in speed 
and accuracy. 

The project went well from the start. Relatively few errors were made, 
and at the half-way mark more cards had been filed than had been antici- 
pated. The esprit de corps was magnificent; great enthusiasm was manifested 
by both filers and revisers. It soon became evident that the project would be 
finished before the allotted time. Under these favorable circumstances, an 
additional 30,000 cards which could not be filed into the supplementary 
catalogue by the regular filers were added. Of the total number of cards filed 
throughout the three-week period, less than five per cent presented a real 
filing problem. 


t Complete with discussion of simple filing rules which are appended. Miss Berger has also 
prepared a more elaborate set, "Guide to the Filing System" of NYPL, either or both of which 
will be sent upon request. 
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Aside from the very real benefit to the reader and the staff in not having 
those 180,000 cards in two catalogues, there were some other advantages to 
the Preparation Division as a whole derived from the completed project: 


1. It contributed greatly towards fostering team work in the division. 
Supervisor and assistant filed side by side and had a common goal in mind. 


2. Staff members became acquainted with the contents of the catalogue 
and the method of its arrangement. 


3. Staff members had an opportunity to learn about one more operation 
within the Preparation Division and to view it in relation to the specific 
work they were daily engaged in. They thus saw everything in full per- 
spective: the final product — cataloguing and preparation actions. 

4. It led to a re-examination of the whole concept of filing techniques. 

5. Itled to group filing within the filing section. Filers are now taught to 
file into all catalogues, and to file as a group when faced with an unusual 
accumulation of cards to be filed in any catalogue at any time. 


6. Filing has now become part of a training program for all interns 
in the division. 
7. Other “bees” have since been inaugurated and have proven equally 
successful. 
[8. It produced the following "anonymous" ballad.* — Editor] 


EIGHTY FILERS 


It is our preparations chief 

And he sayeth, "Tis plain to see 
The supplementary catalog 
Must interfiled be." 


"The catalog's an albatross 
Which hangs around the neck. 
There are but seven filers 
And only two to check." 


The Supervisors beat their breasts 
Yet they could not choose but hear 
“Nothing is impossible 

If we do persevere!” 


He planned to have full eighty 
Work in a filing bee. 

“It can be done, it shall be done,” 
Quoth Mr. Kingery. 


"We'll take them from all sections 
And divide them into squads. 


For fifteen days they'll pull out trays 


And file on top the rods." 


On Wednesday morn with feelings torn 
We came to 315, 
And there did. gaze with blank amaze 
Upon a novel scene: 
Four tables stood with horses of wood 

to guard the space between. 


For 15 days we pulled out trays. 
We filed from morn till night. 
And Mr. Beals himself came up 
To gaze upon the sight. 


He asked. Miss Berger pleasantly: 

"There are how many cards?" 

"One hundred. eighty thousand, 
which measure 50 yards." 


The PC grew three yards a day 
The SC dwindled fast. 

At twilight on the 15th day 

We reached our goal at last. 


“Tis donel" we cried, “Tis done, Tis done!” 
A task swift done and well. 

The filing bee made history 

At dear NYPL. 


* The secret leaked out after these lines were in type; Mrs. Sara Cunningham, Head of the Filing 


Section, is the poetess. 
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BASIC FILING RULES FOR FILING SQUADS 


GENERAL: 


File all entries according to the English 
alphabet. File letter by letter to end of word, 
and then word by word beginning with the first 
word on the top line, till first full stop or other 
punctuation having the force of a stop. In 
names this is a comma, which means the com- 
pound, names are interfiled with titles. In fore- 
names it is a comma or sometimes a preposition. 
In subjects, it is a dash or a comma. In titles, it 
is a period or a semi-colon, or sometimes a 
comma when what follows is clearly a subtitle. 

A, O are filed as ae or oe in German and 
German dialects; ü is filed as ue in German and 
German dialects, Norwegian, Swedish and Dan- 
ish. In other languages they are filed as a, o, u. 
All other accents are disregarded. 


ARTICLES: 

Skip initial articles in titles; file by it if part 
of a name. Skip all articles m the body of a 
title. — . 

PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS: 

File by initial preposition or conjunction. 

Skip in the body of the title, 


FORENAMES: 


Single forenames are filed before surnames. 
Forenames are arranged alphabetically by their 
designation. 


SURNAMES: 

Surnames are filed alphabetically by fore- 
names, If several people have same name, file 
as follows: 

1. Sumame, forename unknown. 

2. Surname, forename alphabetically. 

3. Surname, forename alphabetically and 
designation. 

4. Surname, forename, and if same, chrono- 
logically by first date given. 

5. Surname, forename, pseud. 

6. Surname, Mrs. forename. 


ARRANGEMENT UNDER AUTHOR: 
Under one person file as follows: 


l. Main entry 
a. Collected works — original language 
first, by date of publication; then trans- 
lations alphabetically by language and 
within language by date of publication. 
b. Individual works — filed alphabet- 
ically by title, 


2. Added entries [typewritten (lower case) 
or ink]. 


8. Subject entries [typewritten (upper case) 
or pencil]. Subject or added entries for a specific 
title file right behind the main card for that 
title. 


VOLUMINOUS AUTHORS: 
See filing manual. 


SUBJECTS: 
Subjects are filed in the following order: 
. Subject — Bibl, 
. Subject [no subdivision]. 
. Subject, Pro. 
. Subject, Anti. 
. Subject, date. 


. Subject — subject sub-division — [ar- 
ranged alphabetically]. 


a Ut A C) b rr 


7. Subject — regional subdivision [noun or 
adjective, alphabetically]. 


8. Inverted subject heading arranged alpha- 
betically by qualifying adjective. 


Ex.: Engineering, Chemical. 
Engineering, Electrical. 


Prepositional subject phrases, such as Jews 
in literature, are filed as if they had dash sub- 
division: Jews — Literature. 


PLACE NAMES AND CORPORATE 
ENTRIES: 


Entries beginning with the name of a place, 
and corporate entries, are filed alphabetically 
regardless of punctuation. Main entries — 
added entries — added entries and titles are 
filed together before the same entry as subject. 
The following entries are also filed as above: 
Baptists. Catholic church. Freemasons. Jan- 
senists and Jansenism. Jesuits. Jews. 

Subject — Bibliography is still the first entry, 
under any subject. 


Exceptions: 


All entries beginning with the word, Art, 
Education, Psychology are arranged alpha- 
betically with all punctuation disregarded. 

For further details see Filing Manual or 
“Textbook for use in training in the description 
of materials,” page 34 ff.; or filer on duty. 
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A RARE COMENIUS TITLE 


THe LiBrRARY'S accessions for 1952 included a Latin work printed in Amster- 
dam in 1657, which is of unusual interest. It is a volume measuring 14 by 
19 cm. and running to a total of 648 pages. The elaborate title reads: 


LUX 
IN TENEBRIS. 
Hoc est 


prophetiae donum, qvó Deus Ecclesiam evangelicam (in regno Bohemiae 
& incorporatis provinciis) sub tempus horrendae ejus pro Evangelio perse- 
qvutionis, extremaeqve dissipationis, ornare, ac paterné solari, dignatus 
est. Submissis de statu Ecclesiae in Terris, praesenti & mox futuro, per 
Christophorum Cotterum Silesium, Christinam Poniatoviam Bohemam, & 
Nicolaum Drabicium Moravum, revelationibus veré divinis, ab anno 1616 
usqve ad annum 1656 continuatis. Qvae nunc à Vernaculo in Latinum 
fideliter translatae, in Dei gloriam, afflictorum solatia, aliorumqve salu- 
tarem informationem, ipsius oraculi jussu in lucem dantur. 
Anno inchoandae liberationis M.D.C. LVI 


Although his name does not figure in the book, it was edited by the cele- 
brated Czech educator and churchman, Jan Amos Komensky, better known 
as Johann Amos Comenius (1592-1670). He assembled the text of the prophe- 
cies which make up the volume, translated them into Latin, and provided 
a preface, a commentary on Kotter's "revelations," and a treatise: De Veris 
et falsis Prophetis, e solis Scripturis S. instituta disquisitio. 

Christopher Kotter was a burgher of Sprottau, Silesia, and a tanner by 
trade. In the years 1616 to 1624 he delivered himself of a series of prophecies, 
some of which were written down by the local minister. Passing through 
the town in 1625, Comenius had a talk with the seer, read his predictions 
and, believing them to be divinely inspired, rendered them into Czech. 

. Krystyna Poniatowska, daughter of a Polish Protestant minister, was orphaned 
at the age of 18 and became a ward of Comenius. For some time she had been 
subject to strange attacks, during which she had visions and foretold the 
future. Comenius firmly believed in her prophetic gifts. In 1628 she delivered 
to Wallenstein a letter from God dictated to her while she was in a trance. 
Later in the year she had a dream in which she saw "the well-known tyrant,” 
as she called the Austrian general, suffer a violent death (he was assassinated 
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in 1634). Several of her predictions were published, in German, in 1629 and 
again in 1632. Mikulás (Nicholas) Drabík, the third seer represented in the 
volume, was, like Comenius, a native of Moravia and a minister. In fact, the 
two had been ordained at the same assembly of the Synod of the Church of 
the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. Drabík's prophecies first engaged 
Comenius” serious interest during his stay in Hungary in the early 1650s. 
After scrutinizing them, he concluded that they were authentic divine mes- 
sages. Three hundred and forty-four of them, extending over the years 1638 
to 1655, are recorded in the book. 

Many of the prophecies collected in Lux in Tenebris relate to the Thirty 
Years War (1618-48), a conflict of faiths marked by all the horrors of total 
warfare. Their general tenor is that by the grace of God the Protestant cause 
will speedily triumph. Kotter predicted the restoration of Frederick, the 
Protestant king, to the throne of Bohemia. The Catholic defeat and the doom 
of the Hapsburgs were foretold in particularly emphatic terms by Drabik. 
For the multitudes who had suffered from the ravages of war and persecution 
at the hands of the Catholics, these predictions were a veritable light shining 
in the darkness. Here was heavenly assurance that the enemy would be 
crushed and the banished return home. Comenius himself had had to flee 
his native land. He, for one, derived such comfort from the prophecies that 
he was enabled to pursue his exacting labors. 

The treaty of Westphalia, which brought the war to an end, failed to 
benefit Bohemia. The Czech nation did not regain its independence. In 
deciding, with other leaders of the Church of the Brethren, to bring out Lux 
in Tenebris, Comenius seems to have been guided by the hope of rallying 
the Protestant potentates for another military effort. The book was intended 
only for the eyes of heads of states and other high dignitaries, but it was 
seized upon by people of less exalted status, including French Jansenists and 
Huguenots. 

Two of the seers paid dearly for their "revelations." After having been 
punished with the pillory, Kotter was banished from the lands under the 
Holy Roman Emperor. Drabik’s lot was far more terrible: condemned to” 
capital punishment, he was beheaded, but first one of his arms was cut off. 
His body was burned under the gallows together with a copy of Lux in 
Tenebris. 

The interest in the prophecies persisted long after the events with which 
they were associated had become a matter of history. An abridged edition of 
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the book, under the title Historia revelationum, issued in Belgium in 1659, 
was reprinted more than once. In 1665 the work was issued at Leyden in an 
enlarged and illustrated form under the title Lux e tenebris. The prophecies 
of each of the three seers were also issued separately. A Dutch rendering of 
Krystyna Poniatowska's predictions, entitled Eerste vertoog van't wesentlyke 
der gezigten, verrukingen, openbaringen en wondergevallen van Christ. 
Poniatovia, Groningen, 1743, 64 p., is available in the Library. 

The Austrian authorities continued to frown on the book down to modern 
times. The Czech schools were forbidden to celebrate the tercentenary of 
Comenius birth in 1892. The order was issued at the instance of Emperor 
_ Francis Joseph, after he had been shown a copy of Lux in Tenebris with cer- 
tain passages underscored. 

Copies of the 1657 edition are very scarce. The Library's copy is probably 
the only one in this country. It was acquired from Jewish Cultural Recon- 
struction (Tkumah L'tarbut Israel), an agency set up at the end of the late 
war for the purpose of restoring to their rightful owners the books and other 
cultural objects that the Nazis had taken from Jewish corporations and in- 
dividuals. The agency was also empowered to distribute the unclaimed items 
among a number of institutions in a certain order of priority. The volume 
reached the Library in a lamentable condition, but has been skillfully restored 
by the bindery. It has a bookplate reading: Ex libris Gustavi Parthey. 


AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 


PUBLICATION 


THE THIRD ARENTS Publication, Dante Gabrielle Rossetti s Jan Van Hunks, 
edited from original manuscripts by John Robert Wahl, has been chosen by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts as one of the "50 Books of the Year 
(1952). The book was designed by Alvin Eisenman, printed by the Yale 
University Press, and bound by J. C. Valentine; illustrations by the Meriden 
Gravure Company. This is the second Arents Publication, under Library 
segis, to be selected by AIGA, the first being Tobacco Is American; the Story 
of Tobacco before the Coming of the White Man (manufactured entirely 
by the Library except for the illustrations in 1950). Both are in print. 

The other AIGA choice was made before the Arents Collection came to 
the Library: the first volume of the magnificent catalogue, Tobacco: Its 
History, Illustrated. by Books, Manuscripts and Engravings in the Library of 
George Arents. 


D 
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GIFTS 


THE FOLLOWING LIST of donors, with brief descriptions of their gifts, repre- 
sents a selection from the Library's records of material received during the 
month ended February 15th, 1953. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are 


of New York City. 


Scrapbooks 


Mrs. Wirt E. Humphrey, Saint Petersburg, 
Florida — Scrapbook entitled "Some Incidents 
in the Life of Mary Garrett Hay, a Wonderful 
Boss and a Gallant Fighter," recording her 
career as a worker for woman suffrage, law 
enforcement, better citizenship, etc., 1896- 
1928. The volume includes clippings, photo- 
graphs, programs, and correspondence, with 
many letters of condolence and tribute upon 
her death in 1928, addressed mainly to Carrie 
Chapman Catt, her close friend, or to her 
sister, Katherine Hay Humphrey. 


Mr. Joe Laurie, Jr., Forest Hills, New York — 
Two scrapbooks of portraits of actors, with 
brief biographies and places of burial 


Collections 


Miss Margo Jones, Dallas, Texas — Clippings, 
programs and other material from Theatre 
Inc., 1952-1953. 


Mrs. Robinson Locke —- A collection of 1952 
ee and Sunday supplements, programs, 
and a menu. 

Mr. J. Archibald Murray — Of the Characters 
of Women, an Epistle to a Lady, by Mr. Pope; 
Menu of the Dinner tended to Elihu Root, 
by the New York County Lawyers Association, 
March 18, 1915; and other publications. 


' Musée Paul-Dupuy, Toulouse, France — Les 


graveurs en taille-douce de 1600 à 1800; L'âge 
dor de la peinture Toulousaine, 1947; Les 
plans gravés de Toulouse, 1950. 


Interesting Items 


Mr. Joseph C. Graves, Lexington, Kentucky 
— A copy of Wer is Victor Hammer?, by 
Rudolph Koch. Translated by Ulrich Middle- 
dorf, together with the text of the original 
manuscript owned by Jacob Hammer. Pub- 
lished by the Gravesend Press, 1958. 


Ethyl Corporation — A reprinting of Rock 
Oil, in Pennsylvania and Elsewhere, by Thomas 
A, Gale, Erie, 1860. This reprint and a separate 
publication, Explanatory Notes to the First 
Book Written about Petroleum, are encased 


in a hinged box designed as a book and are 


enclosed in a slip case. 


Mrs. Georg Unger Vetlesen — Nordmenn i 
eventyr og virkelighet, redigert av Jórgen Juve, 
1952. 


Mr. Dudley L. Vaill, Jr., Albany, New York — 
The Lord’s Prayer in German, Munich, 1952, 
a miniature book measuring 4.1 millimeters in 
height, in a specially designed case of Mr. 
Vaill's making. 

Music 


Internationales Musiker-Brief-Archivs, Berlin, 
Germany — Drei Rezepte fur Nannerl Mozart, 
by Johannes Dalchow, 1952. 


Mr. Murray Lee Brody, Edgemere, Long 
Island, New York — Forty-one pieces of sheet 
music and a score from a musical play, by 
Joseph Brody. These compositions are all writ- 
ten with Yiddish Lyrics, some have both Eng- 
lish and Yiddish lyrics. The gift was made by 
the composer’s son to complete the Library’s 
collection of his father’s compositions. 


Miss P. Glanville-Hicks — A photostat of 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto D minor, to- 
gether with the published text as edited by 
Yehudi Menuhin. The piano reduction was 
made by P. Glanville-Hicks. 


From Organizations 


F. Schumacher and Company — Several port- 
folios of textiles. Their subject matter consti- 
tutes a valuable addition to our books on his- 
toric textiles, One portfolio is devoted to the 
textiles manufactured by Schumacher for the 
United States Capitol and the White House. 
Both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives have been newly redecorated and 
samples of the textiles used on walls and on 
furniture are included in this volume. Ther® 
are many examples of the textiles used in the 
White House in its recent renovation, the 
rooms in which they are used being indicated. 
Another contains the work done at Williams- 
burg, Virginia. Reproductions of the buildings 
in which the textiles were used often accom- 
pany the swatches of material, as well as brief 
explanatory texts. Based upon historic designs 
supplied to Schumacher, these textiles are 
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handsome examples of eighteenth century taste, 
They are clear in color and tone and are beauti- 
fully executed. Since the portfolios consist of 
swatches that are generous enough in size to 
display the patterns adequately, they afford a 
satisfactory visual approach to all those in- 
terested in the subject. 


American Red Cross, Hawaii Chapter, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii — War Record of Volunteer 
Special Services, by the Skipper and the Top 
Sergeant, 1947, 


The Authors’ Club of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
— The Gate-Way Poets, Anthology of the 
Poets of The Authors Club of Pittsburgh, 
1952, 


Commemorative Volumes 


Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, San Salva- 
dor, Central America — A collection of San 
Salvador documents including Documentos his- 
tóricos de la constitución politica Salvadoreña 
de 1950: 14 de Diciembre de 1951, tercer 
aniversario de la revolución Salvadoreña. 


The Butler Argus, Butler, New Jersey — A 
copy of Butler, New Jersey, in Story and Pic- 
tures, by Lawrence C. Wassmer, Sr., and 
Charles K. Payne, 1951. 


The Junior League of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina — Charleston Receipts, collected by the 
Cook Book Committee, 1950. 


Oslo Formannskap, Oslo, Norway — The 
Decorations of the Oslo City Hall, 1952. 
Special Editions 


Dr. S. R. Shapiro — An addition to the Li- 
brarys Bruce Rogers Collection, A Visit to 
October House, as recorded by E. Willis Tones, 
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1952 (edition of 75 copies printed at The 
Thistle Press, New York). 


Alfred A. Knopf — AAK, a Profile, by Geoffrey 
T. Hellman. Privately printed [by Kingsport 
Press, Kingsport, Tenn.] 1952. One of an 
edition of 150 copies of the profile of Mr. 
Knopf which originally appeared in The New 
Yorker in 1948. Typography and binding de- 
signed by Warren Chappell who also drew a 
profile portrait of Mr. Knopf in the garb of 
an Oriental potentate. Inscribed by the donor: 
"It is a particular pleasure for me to inscribe 
this copy for The New York Public Library — 
three Directors of which have been my good 
friends: 1916 to 1953: Harry Lydenberg, 
Franklin Hopper and Ralph Beals. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York 1953." 


Authors Copies 


Mr. Charles Grunwald — An autographed 
copy of his Der Zwillingsbruder, 1949. 


Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia — His Essences of Britain, 1952; and 
City of the Sun, by Laurie Lee, 1952. 


Monsieur Léonie Villard, Lyon, France — His 
La France et Les États-Unis, échanges et ren- 
contres (1524—1800) 1952. 


Mr. Richard Brown Baker — His publications: 
The Year of the Buzz Bomb, a Journal of Lon- 
don, 1944, 1952; Yale in the National Capital, 
a History of the Yale Club of Washington, 
1874-1952. 


Mr. Patrick Cahill, London, England — His 
The English First Editions of Hilaire Belloc, 
a Chronological Catalogue of 153 Works, 1953. 


Dr. Jose G. Castellanos, Santiago, Cuba — His 
Figuras nacionales, Cubanos del siglo XIX, 
1950, 





USE AND ADDITIONS, FEBRUARY, 1953 


DURING THE MONTH of February, 1953, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building was 88,985. They consulted 
213,285 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 


> the building was 218,841. 


The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 


partment was 910,257. 


There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 35,487 
volumes and 2,930 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 3,401 volumes, 1,889 pamphlets, 214 maps, and 55 prints, The Circu- 
lation Department received as gifts 262 volumes. 
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IN QVINTVM CONICORVM 
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cl fLORENTIE MDCLX ` 


Apud Iofeph Cocchini, Typis Nouis, fub Signo STELLE. 
SVPERIORVM PERMISSV 


litle Page of the Chimentelli copy, now in The New York Public Library 


with the signatures of Buffon and Montbeillard as former owners. 





Friend of John Milton: Valerio Chimentelli 
Andi 




















is copy of Vivianis De maximis et minimis 
By Epwarp RosEN 


AS a youth, Vincenzo Viviani (1622-1703) went to live in Galileo's home, 
L A gladdening the old man's closing years. Thereafter, throughout the rest 
of his long life, Viviani took pride in calling himself Galileo's last disciple. 
"Thus, in the title of his De locis solidis (Florence, 1701) he described himself 
as ^magni Galilaei novissimo discipulo." Similarly, he concealed his identity 

in a Latin anagram convertible to "postremo Galilaei discipulo" when, at the 

age of seventy, he propounded a problem for mathematicians to ponder;* . 
and in his solution, Formazione e misura di tutti i cieli (Florence, 1692), he - 

- labeled himself in Italian “ultimo scolare del Galileo.” ? “Ultimo suo discepolo” 
appeared in the title of Viviani’s Quinto libro degli Elementi d Euclide ` 

- (Florence, 1674). = 
] dowed with a a high a NS of RE, Viviani undertook to recı 








a R leaf ] e mote: ^ ‘See 1 p. 198 3v. TE for e ep bs copy Es Vivant, | now in 
my library. D. E. S.,” and at the foot of 1, 193 he made the following notation 
-in red pencil: “Presentation copy from the author — now in my library. 
DES" | 
E Heinsius was not the only friend to be red by Viviani with a copy of 
^ De maximis et minimis. Another presentation copy autographed by the author 
is now in the possession of The New York Public Library. Near the bottom 
of the bastard title page (that is, the page preceding the full title) Viviani 
wrote: 


Ill[ustrissi] ™° Excell[entissi] mo Clar[issi] o Viro D[omino] Valerio 
el Auctor (see Fig. 2).® 


"The "most illustrious, most excellent, most famous man, Signor Valerio Chi- 
- mentelli” was born in Florence on July 20, 1620. His father was an attorney 
in whose house on the Via delle Pinzochere (Street of the Gray Sisters) 
Galileo's first will was drawn up.” At the age of fourteen Valerio took lessons 
in mathematics from one of Galileo's friends? who, a few years later, was 
-. selected to teach the subject to the Grand Duke of Tuscany.? Chimentelli 
: also attended the University of Florence, where he studied Greek with a 
. ` native of that country. Transferring to the University of Pisa, some fifty miles 
due west, he continued his education for six more years, specializing in law, 
in which he received a doctor's degree on October 1,1643. _ 
... . After returning home to Florence, he taught law to private pupils, includ- 
ing one to whom he was recommended by Heinsius. For when the latter first 
. visited Florence in the summer of 1646,!° Chimentelli became quite friendly 


ES trip to Italy, Heinsius enjoyed Chimentelli's hospitality, and then in a book d 
referred. to him as a “man thoroughly versed in all literature”? He triedam 
«without success to obtain from Louis xiv of France a pension for Chimen- E 
elli.13 The identity of the pupil referred by Heinsius to Chimentelli i isa bit 
a puzzle. His name is given in our source as Christian Schelius.!* I have 
en unable to trace any Christian Schelius. But the Dutch political writer 
¡bodas Hermannus Schelius (Radbod Herman Schele, 1622-62) took a 

pt to Italy and settled down for a while in Florence. 15 Early i in 1648 he told 































with him and thereafter they kept in touch with each other.!! On his second i 
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someone in Florence that Heinsius was still at Padua.** He corresponded for 
many years with Heinsius," who addressed two elegies to him and composed 
a third to mourn the untimely death of Schelius,!® his friend and fellow- 
countryman. Was Radbod Herman the Schelius who was Chimentelli's pupil? 

As a career, teaching appealed to Chimentelli more than his father's pro- 
fession. In keeping with this preference, he sought to succeed the professor 
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Fig. 2 — This copy of De maximis et minimis was presented by 
the author to Valerio Chimentelh. 
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of Greek at the University of Florence who died early in December, 1647. 
His former mathematics instructor recommended him for the post, stressing 
his personal qualifications and the poverty of his family.!? Although a rival 
candidate was successful, Chimentelli was appointed by the Grand Duke in 
1648 to fill the long vacant chair of Greek at the University of Pisa.” By a 
curious coincidence his former tutor became professor of mathematics there 


—_ 
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at almost exactly the same time.*! On the day before Chimentelli left his 
native Florence he told some friends he was being sent to his death, since 
he felt that the damp air of Pisa close to the sea did not agree with his delicate 
^ constitution. As a matter of fact, he fell sick and developed a fever soon after 
beginning his work there. Despite a state of chronic ill-health, in 1653 he 
accepted the additional burden of teaching humane letters. He also joined 
the academy of the Disuniti at Pisa, and was chosen more than once to be 
its president. Moreover he tutored the Grand Duke's heir, after having 
been denied permission to leave Tuscany in response to an invitation from 
the Duke of Modena to educate his eldest son. Chimentelli himself never 
married and was ordained at the age of forty-two. 

Although his work kept him in Pisa most of the time, he was elected to 
membership in four academies at Florence. In July, 1650, he was admitted 
to the Accademia della Crusca, a society devoted to safeguarding the purity 
of the Italian language.* It was the custom of most Academicians to assume 
a surname, and he picked “Il Raggirato” (The Dupe) ?* In this guise he was 
introduced in a literary work by a fellow-Academician as a character who 
delivers a learned discourse on how the ancients advertised lost and found 
articles.2 The Academy's principal accomplishment was the publication of 
the famous Italian dictionary, Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca 
(first ed., 1612; second ed., 1623). To prepare the third edition, at the general 
meeting of 1650, a committee of twelve was created, including Chimentelli; 29 
he turned out to be one of an inner group of three who worked seriously at 
the job.?* The three other organizations in whose activities he participated 
were the Florentine Academy, the Apatisti (The Dispassionate),? and the 
Svogliati ( The Listless). 

An unusual inscription on an ancient marble tombstone at Pisa caught his 
attention.?? Study of it led to the writing of the only book which he ever pub- 
lished, Marmor pisanum de honore bisellii (Bologna, 1666).% In it he also 
outlined a projected treatise on gifts among the ancients (which he did not 
live long enough to complete).** As an appendix he added a Myiodia (Ode 
about Flies), describing a newly detected variety of sweet-smelling insects 
which yielded an expensive perfume for the fair maids of Pisa.?? The volumt ` 
was rewarded by a gift from the Pope,* and was highly praised in a letter 
to the Grand Duke," who presented a copy to an eminent authority on 
antiquity. The latter told Heinsius that Chimentelli was over-generous in 
lauding contemporary men and their writings.% Heinsius sent a copy to 
another scholar 8° who subsequently reprinted it in a treasury of essays on 
Roman antiquities.” The title page of the original edition (followed by the 
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three editions of the reprint) termed Chimentelli “Professor of Eloquence 
and Politics at the University of Pisa.” Since neither of these disciplines 
appears in the list of subjects then taught at that institution, we may wonder 
why the author permitted such a description of himself on the title page.** 

Lesser products of Chimentelli's pen have survived in print. In La Sfinge, 
an assortment of literary riddles by the Florentine poet Antonio Malatesti, 
the preliminaries or front matter comprised, in addition to a sonnet by 
Galileo, complimentary verse by Chimentelli.*! His Cicalata delle lodi dell 
insalata (Prattle in Praise of Salad) was included in an anthology of Floren- 
tine prose.*? Some minor pieces in Latin also have been preserved: a letter 
extolling the charms of a country estate where he enjoyed himself in the 
summer of 1656;4° in 1657, an inscription for a pious monument in the 
cathedral at Pisa; a mock tombstone dirge for the Tuscan court jester, whose 
demise had been falsely reported; and an epitaph for a champion racing horse 
that died of a broken leg.** 

Also published was a group of six letters which Chimentelli exchanged 
in the latter half of the year 1660 with a distinguished French member of 
the Accademia della Crusca, Gilles Ménage; 55 when the latter dedicated 
his Origini della lingua italiana (Paris, 1669) to “I Signori Accademici della 
Crusca," he thanked three of them in particular for their help, one of the three 
being Chimentelli. Another of the three was asked by Chimentelli, in a letter 
dated September 25, 1662, for information in connection with an essay he 
was engaged in writing about tight-rope dancers; he was then on vacation 
in the mountains, where he had no access to books.*9 Three letters which he 
wrote to a friend in 1665 (and 1666? ) deal mainly with questions concerning 
the publication of his book.*” Three unpublished letters which he wrote 
from Florence in 1647 and 1648 to the professor of humane letters at the 
University of Pisa are preserved at the Vatican Library.“ Additional un- 
published correspondence, addressed by him to the Grand Duke, is kept 
with the Galileo mss at the Central National Library, Florence.*? 

His health adversely affected by the climate of Pisa and undermined by 
insomnia, Chimentelli wrote: "I feel steadily weaker in body and mind." 50 
“Me died on December 2, 1668, forty-eight and a half years old. Heinsius, who 
also was born in July, 1620, survived him by more than a dozen years. Viviani, 
born some twenty months after Chimentelli, outlived him more than thirty 
years. He was buried in the church of St. Catherine at Pisa, where his brother, 
named heir to his few belongings, erected a tombstone to his memory.?! 

What happened to his library is not known. But the copy of De maximis 
et minimis which Viviani presented to him in 1659 was acquired some sixty 
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years after Chimentelli's death by Georges-Louis LeClerc, comte de Buffon 
(1707-88). "LeClerc de Buffon 1731” (the number doubtless indicates the 
year in which he purchased the book) was written by the new owner ver- 
tically on the left side of the title page, alongside the printer's device ( frontis- 
piece)? Although he won renown mainly through his massive Histoire 
naturelle (of which George Bernard Shaw said, referring to the period just 
before Darwin, "Every literate child at that time knew Buffon's Natural 
History” ),% he was also a mathematician, translating Newton's differential 
calculus into French (La Méthode des fluxions, Paris, 1740).9* When he was 
admitted to membership in the Royal Society of London, the certificate signed 
by the president described him as "A Gentleman very eminent for his learning 
in Mathematics." 95 
While he was at work on the Histoire naturelle, he became ill and secured 
the aid of one of his best friends, Philibert Gueneau de Montbeillard (1720— 
85), who contributed extensively to the volumes on birds and insects.°® In 
the history of medicine Montbeillard is remembered for the operation he 
performed in public on his own son in 1766 to help overcome the opposition 
to inoculation." The Chimentelli copy of Vivianis De maximis et minimis 
passed to him from Buffon, through whose name a line was drawn. Gueneau 
de Montbeillard in turn wrote his signature, also vertically on the left side 
of the title page, above Buffon's (frontispiece ).°° 
After Montbeillard's death in 1785 we lose the thread of our story for a 
while. But we pick it up again with the arrival in Paris of a rich American 
student, Samuel Ward, Jr. (1814-84), who bought the entire library of 
Adrien-Marie Legendre shortly after that great French mathematician died 
in 1833.5° Legendre's library had been catalogued by a certain M. Potelet, 
employed by the firm of Debure,®° "Booksellers and Librarians of the King 
and the whole of the Royal family, agents of the academies of all Europe, 
and formerly of Mr. Jeflerson.”®! Ward's manuscript diary of 1834 contains 
the following appointment for Sunday, February 9: "Go with Potelet at 
9 o'clock to nit St. Vandry — see the library." A little over a year after his 
return to the United States he wrote to a friend in Paris on November 24, 
1837: = 
You will remember the day we went to see at St Wandrille 82 the mag- 
nificent collection of mathematical books, and how 1 coveted them. 
Well, then, after waiting a year my father has at last given me a credit 
of 10,000 francs at Hottinguer's, for the express purchase of this library 
when the old fellow dies. 


In this whole affair it is only Potelet who embarrasses me . . . . I have 
sent him very long letters in reference to the St. Wandrille library. 1 
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have explained to him my financial position and that in the course of 
a year I would be quite sure of being able to send him the necessary 
credit. But he has not answered me. 1 then sent him a letter for MM. 
Debure in which I begged these gentlemen to have confidence that 
I would buy the mathematical part of the St. W. library and to hold 
it until I could send them some funds, which I would do in due course, 
since it was no pleasure for an American to let 10,000 francs wait 
without interest for the death of an octogenarian ete., etc. To this 
letter too I have received no reply .... l 

Potelet will have charge of selling the library in question since he is 
the only man with whom the old fellow wishes to have anything to 
do. We catalogued it three years ago and then, you perhaps remember, 
the old fellow asked 16,000 gold francs from me for the mathematical 
part of his library, including the Petersburg memoirs. I would have 
been glad to pay that money for such beautiful books, but I did not have 
it. In 1835 this old man told Potelet that he would sell the books in 
question for 14,000 francs, but I would prefer to wait until he dies. 
This math library means everything to me. Added to mine, it will 
constitute the finest collection in the world. And even if I died before 
having completed my great history, it would be a consolation to be 
able to bequeath in my country such a beautiful collection. The one 
I have at present, though very fine, is by no means complete. Besides, 
in case of accident, it is yours. 

Now go see Potelet — talk to him a bit about my affairs ....1Iam 
sending him by this packet a gift of 200 francs for having had my 
library enumerated in a magnificent catalogue which he recently sent 
me..." 


This "magnificent catalogue" of Ward's library must of course be clearly 
distinguished from the catalogue of the Legendre library, which “had been 
made by a young man [Potelet] who had for a long time been their [Debures”] 
factotum.” 9* For on April 7, 1833, Ward wrote to his father: ^I have only 
had time .. . to bundle off to Havre . . . another important despatch which 
by its suddenness may somewhat amaze you — the catalogue of a library 
which I have lately been so fortunate as to acquire." 95 This is Potelet's 
catalogue of the Legendre library which Ward shipped to his father in 1888, 
whereas the "magnificent catalogue" was sent several years later by Potelet 
£o Ward. In his letter of November 24, 1837, as we just saw, Ward reminded 
his correspondent that the St. Wandrille library had been catalogued three 
years before. This St. Wandrille catalogue Ward took along with him when 
he returned to the United States, and therefore it too is distinct from the 
"magnificent catalogue," which must have comprised the Legendre collection 
as well as the many other volumes bought by Ward during his two trips 
to Europe (1832-36). I am inclined to believe that the "magnificent cata- 
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logue” is to be identified with an untitled French manuscript now in E 
New York Public Library. 

This manuscript is 38 cm. high x 24 cm. wide. Its first four leaves are blank, 
and so are the last four. Between are 202 unnumbered pages, written in black 
ink. Across each page a double line was ruled horizontally in red ink to 
provide space for a heading. Along either side of every page'a similar double 
line was drawn vertically, accompanied by a pair of single lines running 
parallel, thereby making two narrow columns to the left and two to the 
right, while leaving a wide space between. The first sheet, otherwise blank, 
bears on its recto the following pencil notation in a different hand: Catalogue 
de la bibliothèque de Samuel Ward, jr. (A. M.).°8 

This Catalogue consists of two contrasting sections. The first contains fifty- 
eight leaves listing books alphabetically (with minor exceptions) in twelve 
separate categories beginning with “Théologie” and ending with “Livres 
Allemandes.” Only the recto was used in this first section, the verso being 
left blank, presumably to receive additional entries when purchased. The 
second section displays "Bibli[othé]que Saint-Vandrille” as a running head 
over eighty-six pages, both recto and verso. This section is almost exclusively 
scientific in character, physics, mathematics and astronomy predominating. 
No separate categories are indicated. Instead an effort was evidently made 
to group the books according to topic (arithmetic, algebra, calculus, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, mechanics, optics, navigation, etc.) and arrange them 
in alphabetic order within each topic. The price of every book is indicated 
in francs and centimes in the two columns to the right. In the second of the 
two columns to the left, each book is assigned a number. These numbers 
are not consecutive, but start at 98 and increase by irregular intervals to 
2698. Then follows a shorter series, proceeding consecutively from 1 to 141; 
without any indication of price. 

When the Roman Catholic monastic orders of France were suppressed in 
1790 by decree of the National Assembly and Louis xvr, their goods were 
declared to be national property. An inventory of the monastery of Saint- 
Wandrille, near the mouth of the Seine, was taken on April 28, 1790, by the 
municipal officials, who calculated that the library held as many as 3200 
or 3300 volumes.9" These would appear to have passed into the possession 
of the unnamed octogenarian from whom Waxd planned to buy the mathe- 
matical part, numbered as high as 2698. In his Catalogue, under the heading 
“Saint-Vandrille,” in the non-consecutive series, at no. 855, appears Viviani's 
De maximis et minimis. There is reason to think, as we shall soon see, that 
this is the Chimentelli-Buffon-Montbeillard copy. Did it enter the St.-Wan- 
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drille monastery between 1785, the year of Montbeillard's death, and 1790, 
when the monastery was suppressed? Or was it perhaps added to the con- 
fiscated volumes between 1790 and the time of their purchase by Ward, since 
some books published after 1790 are listed in his St.-Wandrille collection? 93 

On January 25, 1838,9? he married the granddaughter of John Jacob Astor, 
the millionaire who was persuaded to devote part of his fortune to the estab- 
lishment in New York City of a public library. In 1889 Astor named his 
grandson-in-law one of the original trustees.” Ten years later Ward, having 
lost his money, joined the gold rush to California?! a month after the in- 
corporation of the Astor Library, which acquired his mathematical books. 
The annual report of the trustees for 1858, transmitted to the legislature of 
New York State by Washington Irving, president of the Astor Library, de- 
clared that it "has drawn largely upon the libraries of several celebrated 
mathematicians for books to form it, such as Halley's and Legendre's, which 
were greatly enriched by Mr. S. Ward, after they were bought by him." 7? 
The Alphabetical Index to the Astor Library, or Catalogue, with Short Titles, 
of the Books Now Collected and of the Proposed Accessions (New York, 
1851) listed Viviani's De maximis et minimis at p. 411. Although this Alpha- 
betical Index, as printed, did not distinguish between books already in the 
Astor Library and proposed accessions,” is it an unreasonable conjecture 
that in 1851 the Viviani volume was already on the shelves of the Astor 
Library? In any case it was surely there by 1861.74 There can be little question 
that it was through Ward that the Chimentelli-Buffon-Montbeillard copy 
came into the Astor Library, which stamped its oval mark of ownership on 
the title page, near the bottom to the right. When the Astor Library was 
consolidated with the Lenox Library and the Tilden Trust to form The New 
York Public Library in 1895, the book which Viviani presented to Chimen- 
` telli in Florence nearly three hundred years ago found its present resting 
place. 

Also in the possession of The New York Public Library is a letter, of special 
interest to us, which John Milton (1608-74) wrote with his own hand. About 
a year after the death of his mother Milton obtained his father's consent 
(expressed in pounds sterling) to a tour of the Continent. Most of all he 
wanted to see Italy. While in that country, he became friendly with the men 
of letters at Florence, where he spent four of his fifteen months away from 
home, perhaps mid-July to mid-September, 1638, on the way south, and 
March — April, 1639, on the return trip."? Under the disturbed conditions 
attending the civil war of the early 40s in England, three letters from Florence 
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failed to reach him. But he finally received the fourth. To this he replied 
from London on April 21, 1647, in the letter of which The New York Public 
Library now owns the manuscript.”” In this letter he referred to seven of 
his Florentine friends by name. He called the roll of his friends at Florence 
once more, in his Pro populo anglicano defensio secunda (London, 1654), 
where again he mentioned seven men. Six of them appeared both in the letter 
of 1647 and the book of 1654 (which we shall call the Second. Defence). 
Someone unmentioned in the letter was included in the book. Conversely, 
absent from the Second. Defence but present in the letter was Malatesti, who 
gave Milton the manuscript of his La Tina, fifty somewhat obscene sonnets 
dedicated to the Puritan poet," and whose Sfinge, as we saw above, contained 
contributions by Galileo and Chimentelli. 

One of the six names found in both the letter and the book concerns us 
directly. It is given by the letter in the dative case as “Clementillo,” 7° and by 
the Second Defence as “Clementille” 9? in the vocative case (both texts being 
written in Latin). On each occasion the man Milton had in mind was un- 
questionably Valerio Chimentelli. He belonged, as we have already seen, 
to the Svogliati, an academy founded and headed by Jacopo Gaddi.** In the 
letter of 1647 Milton asked to be remembered to five men whom he men- 
tioned by name, and to anyone else known by his correspondent to be a 
friend of his, “in short, to the whole Gaddian academy.”*2 Milton attended 
four of its meetings, where he read some of his Latin verse. 

The letter, as printed, refers to “Clementillo minori,” whereas the manu- 
script shows only the surname without the accompanying adjective. Does 
this variation indicate that Milton, aware of his imperfect recollection of 
the name, tried to improve his identification of the man he meant by speci- 
fying that he was a younger brother? If the pertinent parish records of 
Florence are still available, perhaps they would show whether Bartolommeo 
Chimentelli, the brother who erected Valerio's tombstone, was indeed the 
elder of the two. Even the news from Florence, in a communication dated 
December 4, 1648, that “Valerio Chimentelli has been appointed by his 
Highness to be professor of Greek literature at Pisa"9* failed to correct 
Milton's misimpression when, having become totally blind, he dictated the 
Second Defence. 

That “Clementillo” was not a historical person but merely an unintentional 
slip seems to have gone unnoticed for a short time. But before the end of 
the seventeenth century a biography of Milton included Chimentelli among 
the poet's Italian friends, while excluding "Clementillo." 55 Another biogra- 
phy, prefixed to the first complete translation of Paradise Lost into Italian, 
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finished the process by explicitly identifying “Clementillo” with Chimen- 
telli.86 The equation was repeated in English a century ago,” and fairly 
widely incorporated in the literature of the subject. Yet in the Columbia 
Milton, "Clementillo" is treated as though it were the name of a person distinct 
from Chimentelli.5? Because this edition is so widely consulted, we may well 
wonder when ghostly “Clementillo” will cease to haunt readers of Milton.®° 
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. Fabroni, Historia academiae pisanae, 1, 435—30. 


. In 1661, when Heinsius enumerated his "whole army of friends at Florence," he included 


Chimentelli, "tutor of the Tuscan prince"; see Sylloge nova epistolarum varii argumenti, 
ed. Johann Ludwig Uhl (Nuremberg, 1760-69), v, 281. 


. Edoardo Benvenuti, Agostino Coltellini e l'accademia degli Apatisti a Firenze nel secolo 


XVII (Pistoia, 1910), p. 57-58, 


. The archives of the Accademia della Crusca in Florence preserve an unpublished manu- 


script diary (to which I have not yet had access) covering the period of Chimentelli's 
membership. This diary may contain his explanation of the surname he chose, as well 
as other details of his activity in the Accademia. He selected for his emblem a "cuirass 
put in bran (crusca) to be burnished"; see Lettere di Francesco Redi, ed. Domenico 
Moreni (Florence, 1825), p. 148, 


. Fontani, Elogio di C. R. Dati, p. 205—06; for other examples of Chimentelli's literary and 


philosophical activities, see Fontani, p. 196, and Lettere di Carlo Roberto Dati, ed. 
Domenico Moreni (Florence, 1825), p. 67-68, On September 14, 1659, Chimentelli 
expounded the paradox that to undo was more difficult than to do; see Isidoro del Lungo, 
Dino Compagni e la sua cronica (Florence, 1879-87), 1, 823. 


Gio. Batista Zannoni, "Breve storia dell’ accademia della crusca," Atti dell’ i. e r. accademia 
della crusca, x (1819), p. Lxxıv-ıxxvi. On October 8, 1658, a committee for the study 
of Latin derivations was named, including Chimentelli (p. Leet), The committee to 
prepare the third edition was set up in 1650, not 1658, the exroneous date given by 
Michele Maylender, Storia delle accademie d'Italia (Bologna, 1926-30), 1, 184. 


Guido Andreini, Miscellanea di studi critici pubblicati in onore di Guido Mazzoni, edd. A. 
della Torre and P. L. Rambaldi (Florence, 1907), u, 104; cf. Lettere di C. R. Dati, p. 4, 
20, 28, 46, 52, 96, 150. 


Agostino Coltellini, the founder of the Apatisti, in his Mantissa fidenziana (Florence, 1669) 
praised Chimentelli, and dedicated to him one of the letters in the Epistolarum latinissi- 
marum semicenturia (Florence, nd), a satirical work published under the pseudonym 
Gufo de Gufonibus; I have not been able to examine these books, for which see Benvenuti, 
Coltellini, p. 174, 178. Together with Viviani, Chimentelli joined Coltellini's society in 
1635 (op. cit., p. 257). Both Chimentelli and Coltellini were admitted to the Accademia 
della Crusca on Chimentelli's thirtieth birthday, July 20, 1650, while Viviani joined it on 
September 13, 1661 ( Lettere di Redi, ed. Moreni, p. 146, 147, 199). 


According to Raffaello Roncioni, the inscription was discovered less than seventy years before 
he wrote his Istorie pisane (in 1592); see Archivio storico italiano, v1, pt. 1 (1844)? 
p. Xiv, n2; p. 18. In June, 1664, Heinsius knew that Chimentelli was writing about the 
Pisan inscription (Sylloge epistolarum, v, 67). 


He had previously published, to celebrate the marriage of his pupil, Prince Cosmo, a 
panegyric entitled Genio maiestatique serenissimorum coniugum Cosmi principis Hetruriae, 
Margaritae Aloysiae Aurelianensis, nuptialem panegyricum consecrat Valerius Chimen- 
tellus (Florence, 1661). 


As early as December, 1661, Heinsius was told that Chimentelli was at work on De re 
donatica antiquorum (Sylloge epistolarum, xx, 826). Chimentelli’s MS is preserved in 
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48. 


49. 
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the library of the University of Pisa, together with his lectures, speeches, notes and 
miscellaneous writings; see Giuseppe Mazzatinti and Albano Sorbelli, Inventari dei 
manoscritti delle biblioteche d'Italia, xxiv (Florence, 1917), p. 17-18, no. 134-48, 


. Ovidio Montalbani, editor of Ulisse Aldrovandi's Dendrologia (Bologna, 1668), p. 655-56, 


accepted Chimentelli's claim to have written the first description of these insects ( Lettere 
di C. R. Dati, p. 82). 


. Lettere di C. R. Dati, p. 83. 

. Fabroni, Lettere inedite, 1, 143. 

. Sylloge epistolarum, nx, 833-34. 

. Op. cit., xv, 66. 

. J. G. Graevius, Thesaurus antiquitatum romanarum (Utrecht, 1694-99; Leiden, 1694-99; 


Venice, 1732-37), vu, 2025-2206. At x, 999-1283, Graevius published commentaries 
on two ancient authors by Schele, in whose memory he had pronounced a funeral oration 
in 1662 (Schele, Opuscula politica, p. 457-86). 


. Fabroni, Hist. acad. pis., m, 678-90. 
. Lettere di C. R. Dati, p. 88. 
. Opere di Galileo, 1x, 26, 227. Galileo's sonnet appeared posthumously, not in the first edition 


( Venice, 1640), which contained only Part x, but in the Florence, 1643 edition, to which 
„Part 2 was added. 


. Did Chimentelli's verse, unlike Galileo's sonnet, appear in the Venice, 1640 edition? I have 


seen only the edition of La Sfinge in three parts (Florence, 1683), with Chimentelli's 
contribution at p. xix-xxii. The 1688 ed. is not distributed in four parts, as is erroneously 
asserted in the Enciclopedia italiana (Rome, 1929-39), xxr, 1005. In one of his letters 
Ge mentions other poems that he wrote in Latin and Italian (Lettere di C. R. 
Dati, p. 90). 


. Prose fiorentine (Florence, 1661-1745), part 8, vol. 1, p. 88-105; ed. Venice, 1785, tome 2, 


part 1, vol. 6, p. 44-52, 


. Giovanni Targioni Tozzetti, Atti e memorie inedite dell’ Accademia del Cimento (Florence, 


1780), m, 274-77, 


. Ottavio Boldoni, Epigraphica (Perugia, 1660), p. 274, 388, 448—49; cf. also p. 41. 
. Mescolanze d'Egidio Menagio, 2nd ed. (Rotterdam, 1692), p. 177—80, 186-87, 230—32, 


261-62; I have not seen the first edition (Paris, 1678). The Chimentelli-Ménage cor- 
respondence was reprinted in the Leipzig, 1722 edition of François Vavasseur's De ludicra 
dictione, p. 799-802, 805, 813—16, 820-21. Ménage was admitted to the Accademia della 
Crusca on September 2, 1654 ( Lettere di Redi, ed. Moreni, p. 173). 


. Fontani, Elogio di C. R. Dati, p. 199-201. Heinsius was told by a friend how much he 


enjoyed Chimentelli’s company at Florence in the summer and autumn of 1661 (Sylloge 
epistolarum, xu, 825). 


Lettere di C. R. Dati, p. 81-93, On July 14, 1665, he wrote a letter from Florence to a friend 
at Rome, asking about the recent discovery of a lost fragment of Petronius, the Cena 
Trimalchionis; see Lettere di Redi, ed. Moreni, p. viii-xii. 


Codices urbinates latini, m, 542—43, MS no. 1629, fol. 548, 582, 611. Paganino Gaudenzio, 
the recipient of these three letters, is the subject of a study by Felice Menghini (Milan, 
1941). In 1650 Chimentelli delivered the funeral oration for his former law teacher 
(concerning whom he wrote a letter to Heinsius), and in 1657 he performed the same 
sorrowful service for the Curator of the University of Pisa (Fabroni, Hist. acad. pis., 
m, 16-17, 288-89). 


L'Accademia del Cimento, edd. Giorgio Abetti, Pietro Pagnmi (Florence, 1942; Vol. 1 of 
the projected national edition of Le Opere dei discepoli di Galileo Galilei), p. 50, 


Lettere di C. R. Dati, p. 90; the letter is undated, but was written probably late in 1665 or 
early in 1666, 
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51. 


B9. 


53. 
04. 


55. 
56. 


57. 
58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


67. 
68. 


Fabroni, Hist. acad. pis., overlooking the tombstone inscription (xx, 191), and contradicting 
his own indications (ot, 681, 690) that Chimentelli stopped teaching Greek and humane 
letters in 1668, inaccurately gave 1669 as the year of his death (mr, 662). 


For a previously published facsimile of Buffon's signature, see Pierre Flourens, Des Manu- 
scrits de Buffon (Paris, 1860), p. ]xxii-Ixxiii, and note 58, below. 


Back to Methuselah, rev. ed. (New York, London: Oxford, 1947), preface, p. vii. 


For Buffon as a mathematician, see Julian L. Coolidge, The Mathematics of Great Amateurs 
( Oxford, 1949), p. 171-77. 


Harcourt Brown, “Buffon and the Royal Society of London,” Studies... .in Homage to George 
Sarton (New York: Schuman, 1946), p. 155. 


Histoire naturelle, xvıu (Paris, 1775; Oiseaux, m), i-iii; cf. La Revue de Bourgogne, xvi 
(1926), 518. 


Mémoires de l'Académie des sciences, arts et belles-lettres de Dijon, 1925-26, p. 125-81. 


For a previously published facsimile of Montbeillard's signature, see Flourens, Des Manuscrits 
de Buffon, p. 216-17. A copy of John Clarke's Demonstration of some of the principal 
sections of Sir Isaac Newton's Principles of Natural Philosophy (London, 1730) showed 
the signatures “LeClerc de Buffon 1734” and "Gueneau de Montbeillard,” with a line 
drawn through the first; see Sotheby & Wilkinson, Catalogue of the Mathematical... 
Portion of the... . Library of. . . Libri, x, 207, no. 1773, and Plate r. 


Maud Howe Elliott, Uncle Sam Ward and His Circle (New York: Macmillan, 1938) * p. 62- 
63. Previously Julia Ward Howe, mother of Maud Howe Elliott, had said in her Remi- 
niscences 1819-1899 (Boston, New York, 1899), p. 68, that her brother Samuel Ward, Jr., 
“purchased a great part of the scientific library of LaGrange"; did she confuse the two 
French mathematicians, besides dating her brother's return to America in the wrong year? 
In the Dictionary of American Biography (New York: Scribner's, 1928-44), xix, 439, 
Sidney Gunn said of Ward that “returning to New York. . .he contributed ‘additions and 
improvements' to the first American edition (1832) of An Elementary Treatise on Algebra 
by J. R. Young.” But Ward dated the “Advertisement by the American Editor" in 
October, 1832, before his departure from (not return to) New York in November, 1832; 
see Elliott, p. 44. 


Not Delmer (Elliott, p. 62); ber index (p. 691) calls for a second appearance (at p. 64) 
of “Delmer,” but the ghost seems to have eluded her too. 


Letter from Samuel Ward, Jr., to his father, dated Paris, April 7, 1833; published in part 
(Elliott, p. 62). The manuscript is now, together with over 400 other Ward papers, 
including a diary, at the Houghton Library of Harvard University. I wish here publicly 
to express my deep gratitude to George William Cottrell, Jr., editor of the Harvard Library 
Bulletin, who examined this material and sent me a most valuable report on the items 
relevant to the present article. 


. "Vendrille's" (Elliott, p. 164) is another ghost. Ward used the spelling “St Vandrille." 
. Manuscript, in French, at the Houghton Library. The portion translated in Elliott, p. 164—65, 


is repeated here, save for changes required by fidelity to the original text. 


. S. Ward, Jr., to his father, April 7, 1833. 
. Elliott, D 62. . 
. Áre these the initials of Ward's youngest sister Annie, who married the Frenchman Mailliard, 


or perhaps those of Adolph Mailliard himself? 
Bulletin de la Société des antiquaires de Normandie, xix (1933), 163-64. 


Under the heading “Saint-Vandrille” in his Catalogue, of the 951 entries in the non-consecu- 
tive series 1% were published after 1790, the latest in 1824; of the 141 entries in the 
consecutive series 34 were published after 1790, the latest in 1831. In the first section of 
the Catalogue there are 682 books, of which forty-five were published between 1884 
and 1836. 


69, 


70. 
TL 
12. 
73. 


74. 


75. 
76. 


TT. 


78. 


79. 


34, 
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Not in 1837, as is incorrectly asserted by Gunn, Dict. Amer. Biog., xix, 439; see Elliott, p. 164- 
69, and Folder no. 183, Ward papers, Houghton Library. 


Annual Report of the Trustees of the Astor Library (Albany, 1850), p. 13. 
Carvel Collins, Sam Ward in the Gold Rush (Stanford University Press, 1949), 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the Astor Library ( Albany, 1854), p. 14. 


Annual Report of the Trustees of the Astor Library (Albany, 1852), p. 5: “The copies laid 
before the trustees were marked so as to show what had been obtained." 


Catalogue or Alphabetical Index of the Astor Library (New York, 1857-61), p. 2087. The 
Astor Library acquired the Catalogue de la bibliotheque de Samuel Ward, jr., on February 
5, 1880, four years before Ward's death. 


Harry M. Lydenberg, History of The New York Public Library (New York, 1923), p. 337—40. 


B. A. Wright, "The Alleged Falsehoods in Milton's Account of his Continental Tour," Modern 
Language Review, xxvm (1933), 808-11. 


Facsimiles of the beginning and end of the MS were published in Chetham Society, Remains 
Historical and. Literary, xxiv (1851; Chetham Miscellanies, 1), frontispiece, and also in 
Samuel Leigh Sotheby, Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton (Lon- 
don, 1861), p. 122. Milton wrote the letter on both sides of a single sheet of paper, and 
¿he obverse was reproduced photographically in The Works of John Milton (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 193138), xm, 50-51. 


La Tina remained in manuscript so long as Milton was alive. When finally published, it 
carried a false imprint; see Bartolommeo Gamba, Serie dei testi di lingua, 4th ed. (Venice, 
1839), p. 551—52. T. Milton French, Life Records of John Milton, 1 (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1949), 375, registers the "poetic tribute from Antonio Malatesti" 
to Milton as having occurred in September, 1638. Why? Malatesti composed the sonnets 
in September, 1637, but surely that is no reason to think he gave them to Milton exactly 
twelve months later. French's reference to Gamba should be corrected from "fourth vol- 

- ume" to "fourth edition," since Gamba is a one-volume work that passed through four . 
editions. La Tina was reprinted (Milan, 1945) to initiate the series called "Il Querciolo: 
collana di classici italiani minori." 

Epistolarum familiarium liber unus (London, 1674), p. 32. The letter, as printed in 1674, 
differs from the New York Public Library MS in certain readings, which are listed in the 
Columbia Milton, xu, 385—86; some of them were discussed by Masson, Life of Milton, 
w, 654-55, n8. The printed letter agrees with the MS, however, in reading “Clementillo.” 


. Pro populo anglicano defensio secunda (London, 1654), p. 84. 
. See Gaddi's De scriptoribus non ecclesiasticis, 1 (Florence, 1648), opposite p. 1; n (Lyon, 


1649), recto of first sheet after title page. 


. This group was erroneously identified with the Apatisti by Ettore Allodoli, Giovanni Milton e 


l'Italia ( Prato, 1907), p. 30. 


. French, Life Records, 1, 389, 408-09, 414: 1638, September 16; 1639, March 17, 24, 31. 


French's heading over the last entry should be “Svogliati,” not "Florentine Academy," 
a separate organization. The Svogliati met in the home of Gaddi, not Diodati, as C. N. G. 
Orsini erroneously asserted (Enciclopedia italiana, xxm, 325); those members of the 
Diodati family who were known to Milton lived in England and Geneva. For the meeting 
place of the Svogliati, see Maylender, Storia delle accademie d'Italia, v, 289. 


Works of Milton, Columbia ed., xu, 315.10—12. Another foreign visitor to Florence who had 
trouble recalling Chimentelli's name was the Jesuit hagiographer, Daniel van Papenbroeck. 
After returning to his native Antwerp, he sent to his Florentine friends on September 18, 
1665 a letter in which he mistakenly bestowed on Chimentelli the given name "Ambrosio"; 
see Del Lungo, Dino Compagni, 1, 784, 
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85. John Toland's Life of John Milton, in A Complete Collection of the. . Works of John Milton 
(Amsterdam, ie. London, 1698), 1, 8. Toland's Life was also published separately 
(London, 1699, p. 18) and has been reprinted twice: William H. Hulme, Western Reserve 
University Bulletin, xxyu (1924, no. 8; Western Reserve Studies, vol. 1, no. 8), p. 13; 
Helen Darbishire, Early Lives of Milton (London, 1932), p. 90. 


86. Paradiso perduto, tr. Paolo Rolli (London: first six books, 1729; all twelve books, 1786), 
fol. av. 


87. Notes and Queries, 1st series, vix (1853), 296. 


88. Clementillo: vur, 122.17, 123.20; xm, 52.12, 53.18; Chimentelli: xm, 314.12, 315.10; cf. Index 
(1940), p. 252, 312, 


89. "Chimentelli, the younger" (in Milton's letter of 1647) and "Chimentelli, Valerio" (in the 
communication from Florence of 1648) are two separate entries in French's index, Life 
Records, a (New Brunswick, 1950), 371. May we hope that this binary fission will be 
eliminated by French in his forthcoming volume 1v? | 


James Stephens” Contributions to Sinn Fein 


A Descriptive Record 
By GEORGE BRANDON SAUL 


T was in 1899 — a decade after the publication of Yeatss Wanderings of 

Oisin, the first important work of the Irish Renaissance — that Arthur 
Griffith established a journal named The United Irishman, which in 1906 
became Sinn Féin. The circumstance is important because the new periodical 
(and I am speaking of Sinn Féin proper — not the supplementary publication 
dangling from its historical tail) was promptly to prove itself an organ hos- 
pitable to the prentice work of writers of Nationalist sympathy later to prove 
their stature, as well as to productions of already-established authors. Among 
the fledglings was the late —and elusive — James Stephens, whose contribu- 
tions are the concern of this paper. 

The journal itself is today hard to come by. Indeed, the one nearly com- 
plete accessible American file appears to be that of The New York Public 
Library. And before proceeding with my comment, I wish to acknowledge 
the courtesies of Mr. Paul Alcorn and Miss Roberta Smith, Director and 
Reference Librarian, respectively, of the Wilbur Cross Library, University 
of Connecticut, for procuring microfilms of a portion of this file and for 
borrowing the broken file of the Catholic University Library for my use. 
Nor must I fail to express gratitude to Mr. R. J. Hayes, Director of the Na- 
tional Library of Ireland, for checking three numbers of Sinn Féin unavailable 
to me for personal examination. But to return. 

Stephens” contributions to Sinn Féin were numerous. Of them, some were 
never collected; others were, in whole or in part, used to nourish more mature 
work — sometimes by selective infusion of substance, sometimes by amalga- 
mation or insertion involving little real change in character except for revision 
aiming at greater directness and simplicity and frequently involving the 
shortening of sentences and paragraphs and the elimination of surplus 
adjectives; and the rest were reprinted with casual retouching. A descriptive 
record of these items should be of value to future bibliographers and students 
— especially those concerned with the structural evolution of Stephens’ 
books. This record, with reference by volume and number, follows. Page 
references to Collected Poems indicate the New York (Macmillan) edition 
of 1926. 
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THE RECORD 


11, 54 (11 May 1907). 

“Builders”. — An essay rebuking Ireland for the way she has gone — not caring 
honorably for her poverty-ridden old, or honoring her heroes, or preserving her 
tongue. 


II, 57 (1 June 1907). ! 
"Irish Englishmen". — A bitter article indicting the “West-Briton’ ' of the north, 
but leading to a plea that he return to the Irish fold of his blood. 


II, 60 (22 Tune 1907). 

"Poetry". — A forthright essay endorsed by the character of Stephens’ own best 
verse (“True poetry is the union of Wisdom with Melody . . .”). Much less gnomic 
than some of Stephens” later critical utterances. 


II, 61 (29 June 1907). 
“Nature ag Labhairt”. — According to Mr. Hayes, a poem of 25 stanzas, each 
of 4 lines. I have not seen this item. 


IT, 65 (3 Aug. 1907). 

"The Song of Ossian”. — Over 200 lines of blank verse arranged in stanzas of 
varying length. — Desired to sing by "the King," Ossian rises and — surprisingly 
enough! — launches into a long-winded attack on war waged for its own sake. 
Sentiment aside, this is poor writing, grammatically and metrically flawed as well 
as verbose. 


II, 67 (17 Aug. 1907). 

"Mrs. Maurice M'Quillan". — A story which in its undertone vaguely forecasts 
the Stephens of “The Horses” (Here Are Ladies: 1913), though artistically weak- 
ened by the patriotic propaganda of its sardonic conclusion. — Mr. M'Quillan 
bears his wife's “well-intentioned mind . . . counteracted by a squint in her habits 
of thought," her admiration of gentility, until his foppish brother-in-law, Percy 
Farrell, comes from London for a visit and brother and sister insult the Irish, their 
own people. Thereupon M'Quillan orders Percy out and his wife to bed. In the 
end the wife is a changed woman, with a baby able to say some Irish words. — 
The tale is characteristically aphoristic: cf., e.g., “an uneasy woman is as unchancey 
as a cat with a toothache. Don't stroke her, get out." 


II, 70 (7 Sept. 1907). 

"The Stranger". — Nine stanzas in galloping, Browningesque rhythm, rhyméd 
a,b,a,a,a,b,. — The sentimental words of a lover to a woman who has cooled 
toward him, presumably in favor of "a stranger that hangs on the bar." Wholly 
commonplace and trite in phraseology. 


II, 74 (5 Oct. 1907). 
“Tattered Thoughts". — A wide-ranging meditation full of those aphoristic re- 
flections to be glimpsed at the bottom of much of Stephens later writing and ending 
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with some lines of commonplace verse. Characteristic assertions: "Every blessing 
wags a curse for its tail .. . Man was made to mourn, and providence sees that 
he does it... Everything seems to be on his back, including himself . . . If he did 


not believe in God he'd commit suicide." 


II, 78 (2 Nov. 1907). 

"Mrs. Jerry Gorman”. — A story in which the mature Stephens emerges fully. 
With revisions that included elimination of names, became “n” of "Three Angry 
People," Here Are Ladies. 


IT, 85 (21 Dec. 1907). 
“Miss Arabella Hennessy". — A story which, with revisions similar to those of 
the preceding item, became "rr" of “Three Women Who Wept,” Here Are Ladies. 


11, 87 (4 Jan. 1908). 

““To Mr. George Birmingham's "Asses" / “An Epistle ". — A series of six 
four-line (aabb) stanzas of semi-doggerel advising less talk, more work, and 
waiting in order to handle the English properly. Characteristic lines: "O, if Samson 
wor alive to-day he'd stand chin deep in masses / Of philistinic Saxons kilt with the 
jaw of Irish asses." Concluding stanza: 


For do ye see we aren't strong enough as yet to try 

Conclusions with the "Saxon" or attempt to wipe his eye. 

But the fish that's in the thatch may swim in gore a little hence 
When we get a bit more money an’ a little bit more sense. 


11, 89 (18 Jan. 1908). 

“The Rebel”. — The amusing protest, in ten metrically imperfect six-line stanzas, 
of a girl telling her lover why she doesn't want to marry him — and ending in 
illogically ecstatic kissing! 

IT, 91 (1 Feb. 1908). 

“Another Rebel”. — Seventy-one lines, distributed through unequal-membered, 

but mostly six-line, stanzas, concerning a maid who revolts against “food for the 


men” and cuts for the country, where — after suffering two rescues by men — 
she is finally butted over a fence by a goat. 


II, 98 (21 Mar. 1908). 

“The Insurrection of '98 (Extracts from a Lecture delivered to the Dublin Liberal 
Unionist Association)". — Evidence that from the beginning Stephens' prose was, 
except in a handful of instances, more effective than his verse. Significant extracts: 
"Warfare would seem to be the dominant note in Nature . . . cessation of activity 

. means death... . whatever is foreign is unhealthy . . . a truism is about the 
only ism that is true... We can only be generous at the risk of our lives . 
When pushed too far justice lapses into barbarism . . . Justice is the foundation 
of all human intercourse . . . the only right man can claim from man . . . Properly 
speaking success or failure is no criterion of value. All value should be in the 
effort ... War is a trade in which men savagely and cruelly kill other men. If we 
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wave flags for the fact let us not screw up our eyes at the details . . . Almost always 
the leaders of a purely patriotic movement in this country have been members 
- of the Protestant religion, and I believe that when the units as well as the leaders 
of any Irish movement are Protestant that day will see the freedom of this country 
afact..." 


IIT, 127 (10 Oct. 1908). 
“Miss Kathleen Raftery”. — A prose piece which became “n” of “Three Young 
Wives,” Here Are Ladies. 


IIT, 129 (24 Oct. 1908). 
“So Early in the Morning O”. — Trivial verse suggesting an imitation of bird- 
song. l 


IIL, 137 (19 Dec. 1908). : 
“As Autumn Ends”. — Brief lyric; also trivial. 


HI, 138 (26 Dec. 1908). 
"Ihe Watcher". — Included in Collected Poems (65). 


IIT, 140 (9 Jan. 1909). 

"A November Ride." — Verse: author pretends to be riding to Dublin on a call 
from his lady, supposedly in danger. (A hint of Stephens” early interest in Brown- 
ing?) 

IIT, 141 (16 Jan. 1909). 


"On Washing". — Essay reworked and incorporated in Bk. 1, Chap. m, The Crock 
of Gold. (1912). 


IIT, 143 (30 Jan. 1909). 
“On Going to Bed”. — Essay incorporated in Bk. 1, Chap. 1v, The Crock of Gold. 


III, 144 (6 Feb. 1909). 
"On Shaving". — Essay incorporated in $x1 of “There Is a Tavern in the Town,” 
Here Are Ladies. 


III, 145 (13 Feb. 1909). 
“On Eating". — Essay incorporated in $xu of “There Is a Tavern...” 


IV, 160 (29 May 1909). 
“Translations”. — Two poems, “Midnight” and "To a Rich Lady,” developed 
from prose translations of Sappho. The former, and lovelier, follows: 


There is a stream of wind upon the sky, 
And, O, I am unhappy — tell thee why? — 
Ah no I will not tell it, nay, be still, 

“Tis nothing but the night time and the chill 
Of deep loud spaces and the hollow wind 
Rolling a threat upon my foolish mind. 
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Sweet sister, is it but a week ago 

Since I was wed? Time travelleth so slow 

And hath so much to do. I sure had thought 

That nigh a year with hurried hand. had. wrought 
Since from your quiet bed and maiden side 

I was departed, loth to be a bride. 


Is it not silent? I can hear the trees 

Moaning without, and hearken to the breeze 
Shrill in the chimney. It is strange to think 
We are alone while toppling on the brink 

Of utter darkness all the clouds lean sheer 
Down to the midnight . . . and he is not here. 


Fainter and thin the lapsing moon has paled 

From the rough sky: the Pleiades have sailed, 

Into the darkness, and. the hollow vast 

Of heaven clangs while loud the winds are blown. 
— The hour grows late, and I must sleep alone. 


IV, 161 (5 June 1909). 


“Translations”: “Afterwards.” 


IV, 163 (19 June 1909). 
"Translations": "Query" and "Snow Time." 
IV, 164 (26 Tune 1909). 
“On Drinking". — Essay incorporated in §v, “There Is a Tavern . . .” 


IV, 165 (10 July 1909). 


“Translations / Patience at the Loom". — Sappho not named; reprint follows: 


Day following dull day. 

And 1 am sick of waiting. 

Everywhere the happy birds are mating, 
Everywhere a lover to a maiden comes to say 
“O, you are beautiful, your eyes are fair, 

Your hands are gently terrible and dear 


the rolling misty tumult of your 
hair." 


A woman told me... 

Ah I cannot weave, 

I cannot, mother mine: 

How can I weave? 

My hands are heavy and the web is fine. 
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Indeed you must not scold 

Because I cannot weave: 

For O, my heart is sad and very cold 

This summer day, waiting and watching dumb 
For one who never comes, will never come. 


IV, 166 (17 July 1909). 

"Loves Mendicant”. — Favorable review of Susan L. Mitchell’s The Living 
Chalice (Tower Press). Even here Stephens is aphoristic: cf. “Pain is as positive 
as pleasure and twice as interesting.” 


IV, 176 (25 Sept. 1909). 

“The Old Philosopher / Discourses on Policemen [and] Discourses on the North 
Pole." — The first essay is faintly recalled, but not really used, in Bk. v, Chap. xiv, 
The Crock of Gold; despite some bad handling of pronouns, it is a delightful 
piece. The second essay was incorporated in $x of “There Is a Tavern...’ 


IV, 177 (2 Oct. 1909)... 


"The Old Philosopher Discourses on Language”. — Essay incorporated in §vr 
of "There Is a Tavern...” 


IV, 178 (9 Oct. 1909). 


"The Old Philosopher Discourses on Poetry". — Essay incorporated in $vır of 
“There Is a Tavern... 


IV, 179 (16 Oct. 1909). 


“Imagination”. — Its value in art and business; its rarity among the learned; 
its special significance in painting. Representative passages: “The ordinary mer- 
chant...may even develop a conscience . . . prophecy is the distinctive attribute 
of imagination . . . Real imagination is based on the most stable and steadfast of 
human experiences . . . stands rooted in truth . . . Imagination is the leap from a 
fact to a truth, from a theory to a certainty . . . the fright of little minds and the 
bravery of big ones . . . It, and it alone, can look at man and discern the majesty 
of God... [It helps in the artist's task: to] interpret our fellow beings by our- 
selves...” 


IV, 180 (28 Oct. 1909). 


“Mr. Aloysius Murphy”. — Became “m” of “Three Lovers Who Lost,” Here Are 
Ladies. 


IV, 182 (6 Nov. 1909). 

Two stories: “Grierson’s Discovery” and “The Man Who Was Afraid.” The 
former was later adapted for use as the story of one of the philosopher's cell-mates 
in Bk. v, Chap. xvı, The Crock of Gold; the latter, original a two-part piece, as 
the other cell-mate's story. 
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IV, 183 (13 Nov. 1909). 
"Mrs. Bernard Nagle’. — Became, with elimination of names, %” of “Three 
Young Wives," Here Are Ladies. 


N.S. 2, 71 (10 June 1911). 

"On Lawyers". — Essay in which the "Old Philosopher" says, among other 
things: “I hate cruelty. When a man kicks a dog I yelp... In his unofficial capacity 
the lawyer is so much like an ordinary man that he might easily be mistaken for 
one. But... the lawyer, like... tinned salmon, is a distinct species . . . [Lawyers 
often disguise themselves.] They are, however, easily domesticated and tamed, 
and seldom bite children unless they are paid to do so, but . . . their bite is very 
malignant and frequently fatal. They can speak with greater fluency than parrots, 
but not quite so intelligently . . . Their food consists chiefly of fees and briefs 
chopped very fine... diversified by an occasional plaintiff or defendant served 
raw but skinned . . . [In Parliament they mostly grind. axes, thereafter known 
as] Axe of Parliament... . When a lawyer attains maturity he gets married just 
like a Christian. His wife is generally a real woman and .. . does not know she 
has married a lawyer until it is too late for her to retreat or repent. But... usually 
... the wife . . . drifts from tolerance to a lamentable acquiescence . . . until all 
lawyers are recognised as criminals and put in gaol on sight I see little prospect of 
progress winning free from their enactments, machinations, subterfuges and 
chicaneries.” 


' N. S. 2,77 (22 July 1911). 
“Summer”, — Appears as “No More of Woeful Misery I Sing” in Collected 
Poems (242). 


N.S. 3, 105 (3 Feb. 1912). - 
“A Western Awakening”. — A moderately approving review of Bligh T. Cros- 
bie's book of verse of that title. 


N.S. 3, 124 (15 June 1912). 
“Poems Old and New”. — A somewhat disparaging review of H. H. Beesly's 
so-named volume. 


N.S. 3, 151 (21 Dec. 1912). 

Two unimpressive contributions: “December” — a 32-line lyric observing no 
set scheme as to rhyme or line-length in its four stanzas of varying length and 
expressing sympathy for winter-fronting birds; and “The Appointment” — a five- 
stanza lyric (a,b,a,b,c,c,b,) in which a child addresses a tree, wishing it could 
be taken home to bed and promising to return to it at 7 a. m. 


The Baltimore Book "Trade, 1800-1825 


By RoLLo G. SILVER 


THE DIRECTORY — Continued 
PART II 


BALTIMORE TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Notices of meetings in Tele., July 17, 1802, 
p. 3, col, 4; Tele., Aug. 7, 1802, p. 3, col. 4; 
Tele., Aug. 17, 1802, p. 3, col. 4 (signed 
James Masgy, Sec.). Letter from New York 
Franklin Typographical Association acknowl- 
edging sum collected for relief of journeymen 
printers noted in Tele., Oct. 18, 1808, p. 3, 
col 1. Meeting of members of Typographical 
Standing Committee announced in Tele., Feb. 
27, 1804, p. 3, col. 4. Meeting announced by 
Geo. Tomlin, Sec., in Tele., June 26, 1804, 
p. 3, col. 4. Description of 4th of July dinner 
in Am., July 6, 1805, p. 2, col. 5. Description 
of 4th of July party in Eve. Post, July 7, 1806, 
p. 3, cols. 1-2; Am., July 8, 1806, p. 8, cols. 
1-2; Fed. Gaz., July 8, 1806, p. 3, cols. 1-2. 
Notice of meeting signed T. Leakin, Sec., in 
Fed. Gaz., March 7, 1807, p. 3, col. 4. De- 
scription of 4th of July celebration in Fed. Gaz., 
July 8, 1807, p. 2, col. 1. Notice of meeting 
signed C. W. Bacchus, Sec., in Am., March 
26, 1808, p. 3, col. 4. Notice of meeting signed 
E. C. Swain, Sec., in Am,, May 27, 1808, p. 3, 
col. 4, Notice that members will wear crepe 
for thirty days in memory of Allen Dowell 
signed Geo. Tomlin, Pres, in Am., May 30, 
1808, p. 8, col. 3; Fed. Gaz., May 30, 1808, 
p. 3, col. 2. Notice of meeting signed J. Ma- 
guire, Sec., in Fed. Gaz., June 24, 1808, p. 8, 
col 1. Notice of meeting signed James Ken- 
nedy, Pres., in Am., Dec. 20, 1808, p. 3, col. 3. 
Meeting of journeymen printers to vote on a 
constitution for the government of a typo- 
graphical society announced by George Tom- 
hn, Benjamin Edes, Nat. Wylie, Sheperd Lea- 
kin, and Peter F. Fritez in Eve. Post, Feb. 
19, 1808, p. 3, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., Feb. 20, 
1808, p. 8, col. 8. Meeting for carrying con- 
stitution into effect announced in Eve. Post, 
Feb. 26, 1808, p. 3, col. 5. Announcement of 
4th of July celebration signed by james 
Holmes, Mahlen Stacy, and Whiting Skinner 
in Eve. Post, June 30, 1808, p. 3, col. 5; 
Fed. Gaz., June 30, 1808, p. 3, col. 4. Articles 
about the celebration are in Fed. Gaz., July 6, 
1808, p. 2, col. 4; Eve. Post, July 7, 1808, 
p. 2, cols. 3-4; Fed. Gaz., July 7, 1808, p. 2, 
col. 3. Announcement of meeting to consider 
4th of July celebration in Fed. Gaz., June 14, 
1809, p. 3, col. 4. Resolution that they will 


join employers in procession in Am., June 19, 
1808, p. 3, col. 3. Articles about the procession 
are in Am., June 21, 1809, p. 2, col. 3; Fed. 
Gaz., June 21, 1809, p. 8, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., 
June 30, 1808, p. 8, col. 8; Eve. Post, July 3, 
1809, p. 3, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., July 3, 1809, 
p. 3, col, 5; Am., July 4, 1809, p. 3, col. 5; 
Eve. Post, July 7, 1809, p. 8, col. 1; Am., 
July.8, 1809, p. 2, col. 5. Meeting to discuss 
co-operation with Philadelphia printers in their 
alteration of prices announced in Eve. Post, 
Sept. 26, 1810, p. 3, col. 4; Am., Sept. 27, 
1810, p. 8, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., Sept. 27, 1810, 
p. 3, col. 5. Announcement of meeting signed 
by S. C. Leakin, F. A. Wise and John «Norvell 
in Am., Sept. 29, 1810, p. 3, col. 5. 


BANNERMAN, JOHN. 

Bennerman, J., engraver, Rogers Alley, 
1800-01. 

engraver, 46 South Charles Street, 1802. 
er and seal maker, Saint Paul's Lane, 
18083. 

engraver, 61 Baltimore Street, 1804. 

engraver, Second, near Gay Street, 1807— 
1808. ) 

Death, age 33, on June 27 announced in 
Am., June 29, 1809, p. 3, col. 1; Fed. Gaz., 
june 29, 1809, p. 2, col. 4. Notices of admin- 
istratrix in Am., July 12, 1809, p. 3, col. 2; 
Fed. Gaz., Nov. 27, 1809, p. 3, col. 5; Am., 
Nov. 28, 1809, p. 3, col. 4. See also Hill, 
George. 


BANNERMAN, Mns. 
widow, engraver, 


1810. 


BARNES, SAMUEL. 

printer and bookseller, 1 Market-space, F. P., 
1808. 

printer and bookseller, 1, corner of Fell and 
Market Streets, dwelling, corner of Bond and 
Shakespear Streets, F. P., 1810. 

printer, dwelling, North Frederick Street, 
1812. 

Opening of Fell’s-Point Printing Office and 
book and stationery store, 24 Thames Street, 
Fell's Point, announced in Am., April 20, 1807, 
P. 3, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., April 20, 1807, p. 3, 
col, 3. Purchase of Spectacles from Joseph 
Harmer announced by Samuel Barnes, corner 


130 Baltimore Street, 
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Fel's Street and County wharf, P P., in 
Am., Aug. 22, 1807, p. 3, col. 4. Opening 
of lottery office announced in Eve. Post, Feb. 
20, 1808, p. 3, col. 3. Proposal to establish 
a circulating library is in Eve. Post, June 25, 
1808, p. 1, col. 5. Terms of Fell's Pomt Circu- 
lating Library, 1 Market-space, F. P., adver- 
tised in Eve. Post, Oct. 19, 1808, p. 3, col. 5. 


Removal of lottery office and library from 1 


to 23 Market-space announced in Eve. Post, 
Feb. 13, 1809, p. 8, col. 5. Announcement 
that because of being engaged in the establish- 
ment of the Whig, he intends to decline the 
book and stationery business on Fell’s Point 
is in Am., Oct. 24, 1810, p. 3, col. 5. See also 
Leakin, Sheppard C. 


BARRETT, THOMAS. 
printer, 54 Harrison Street, 1814-1816. 


BAXTER, WILLIAM. 
printer, Southeast corner of Lancaster Street 
and Apple Alley, F. P., 1822-23. 


BAyLy, WILLIAM. 
See Bayly & Fishach, 


BAYLY & FisHACH. 

Opening of book and stationery store, at 
stand of late William Warner, Southeast cor- 
ner of Gay and Market Streets, announced by 
William Bayly and Jacob Fishach in Am., 
April 5, 1825, p. 8, col. 2; Fed. Gaz., April 11, 
1895, p. 8, col. 1. 


BEASTALL, WILLIAM. 
blacking and ink manufacturer, corner of 
Bond and Gough Streets, F. P., 1817-18. 


BELL, Jonn H. 

printer, 3 Temple Street, O. T., 1822-23. 

printer and collector, 78 Liberty Street, O. 
T., 1824, 

See also Baltimore Typographical Associ- 
ation. | 


BELTON, WILLIAM, 

Belton was primarily a tailor, 28 South Gay 
Street, but an advertisement as subscription 
book agent appears in Tele., Dec. 25, 1800, 
p. 3, col. 4. Bankruptcy notice is in Eve, Post, 
Dec. 1, 1808, p. 8, col. 4. 


BENNERMAN, J. 
See Bannerman, John. 


BENSON, WILLIAM, 
See American and Commercial Daily Adver- 
tiser. 


BETTS, FRANKLIN. 
bookseller and stationer, corner of Baltimore 
and North Charles Streets, 1817-18. 
bookseller and stationer, 5714 Baltimore 
Street, 1819. 
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bookseller and stationer, 4 South Calvert 
Street, dwelling, Northeast corner of Hamilton 
and Cathedral Streets, 1822-23. 

Address as 184 Baltimore Street in Am., 
Nov. 5, 1816, p. 3, col. 8. Removal of part of 
stock to 4 South Calvert Street announced in 
Fed. Gaz., Oct. 2, 1817, p. 3, col. 4; Am., Oct. 
3, 1817, p. 8, col. 8. Removal of book and 
stationery store from 184 Market Street to 
4 South Calvert Street announced in Am., Dec. 
20, 1817, p. 3, col 5; Fed. Gaz., Dec. 20, 
1817, p. 2, col. 6. Address as 4 South Calvert 
Street and 571% Market Street in Am., Oct. 15, 
1818, p. 8, col. 1. Removal of book and sta- 
tionery store from corner of Market and North 
Charles Streets to 4 South Calvert Street an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., June 20, 1821, p. 8, 
col. 2. See also Fleming, William. 


BIBLE SOCIETY or BALTIMORE, 
Distribution of Bibles announced in Fed. 
Gaz., Aug. 24, 1811, p. 3, col, 5. 


BICKHAM, HERMAN, 
printer, Baltimore Street, extended, 1810. 
As a pressman on the Whig, he became 
involved in an office argument, His defense, 
mentioning his fellow employees Jedediah 
Elderkin and Isaac Malker is in Eve. Post, 
March 3, 1808, p. 3, cols. 4—5. 


Brxsy, N. P. 
See Maryland Circulating Library. Same as 
Bixley, Nathaniel P.? 


Bixtey, NATHANIEL P. > 

librarian at the Maryland Circulating Li- 
brary, 88 North Howard Street, dwelling, 
Green Street, West side North of Saratoga 
Street, 1822-23. 

See also Maryland Circulating Library. Same 
as Bixby, N. P.? 


BOLAND, ÁLEXANDER. 

Death of,Alexander Boland, a native of 
Ireland, printer, age 48, on Nov. 1, announced 
in Am., Nov. 2, 1808, p. 2, col. 5; Eve. Post, 
Nov. 2, 1808, p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., Nov. 2, 
1808, p. 3, col. 2. 


BonsAL, Isaac. 
See Bonsal, Vincent & Isaac; Cole & 1, Bon- 
sal, 


BONSAL, VINCENT. 

bookseller and stationer, 80 Pratt Street, 
1804. 

bookseller, 5 Sharp Street, dwelling, Dutch 
Alley, 1807-1808. 

Death at Natchez on July 29 announced in 
Fed. Gaz., Sept. 11, 1811, p. 3, col. 3. See also 
Bonsal, Vincent & Isaac; Bonsal & Niles. 
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BoNSAL, VINCENT & ISAAC. 

Formation of firm of Vincent & Isaac Bon- 
sal, booksellers, bookbinders, and stationers, 
192 Baltimore Street, on Jan. 1, 1805, an- 
nounced in Am., Dec, 24, 1804, p. 8, col, 4, 
Dissolution of partnership on Sept. 1, an- 
nounced in Eve. Post, Aug. 29, 1806, p. 1, 
col 3, Auction sale of furniture by Sheriff 
announced Fed. Gaz., July 15, 1808, p. 3, 
col. 4. Postponement of sale announced in Fed. 
Gaz., July 20, 1808, p. 3, col. 4. See also 
Bonsal, Vincent. 


BoNsarn & Nines. : 
booksellers and stationers, 173 Baltimore 
Street, 1800-01. 

printers and booksellers, 173 Baltimore 
Street, 1802. ` 

printers and booksellers, 178 Baltimore 
Street, 1808. 

booksellers and stationers, 192 Baltimore 
Street, 1804. , 

Address as 192 Market Street in Fed. Gaz., 
Jan. 31, 1804, p. 3, col. 5. Advertisement as 
wine dealers in Tele., May 3, 1804, p. 3, col, 4. 
Dissolution of partnership on Dec. 31 an- 
nounced by Vincent Bonsal and Hezekiah Niles 
in Am., Dec. 24, 1804, p. 3, col. 4. See also 
Bonsal, Vincent; Niles, Hezekiah. 


Book AND INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 

Address as corner of Baltimore and Gay 
Streets in Am., April 5, 1821, p. 3, col. 1. See 
also Bool, Henry W. 


Boor, Henry W. 

Bool, Henry W., Jr., intelligence office and 
repository of antique literature, Southwest 
corner of Baltimore and Gay Streets, dwelling, 
Southwest corner of Holliday and Pleasant 
Streets, 1822-28, 

Boole, Henry W., new book auction and 
commission merchant, 60 Baltimore Street, 
1824. 

Advertisement of H. Boole, subscription book 
agent, corner of Gay and Market Streets, is 
in Am., Sept. 8, 1820, p. 3, col. 2. Advertise- 
ment of H. W. Bool, fr., book auctioneer, 60 
Market Street, is in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 15, 1824, 
p. 3, col. 6. See also Book and Intelligence 
Office; Cheap Book Store; New Book Auction; 
Repository of Cheap Books, 


Bose, WILLIAM, \ 

(firm of Dobbin, Murphy and Bose) pro- 
prietor of the American and Commercial Daily 
Advertiser, 2 South Gay Street, dwelling, 4 
North Frederick Street, 1824. 

Biographical information in [W. B. Maryel,] 
“William Bose, 1796-1875,” Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, xxvm, 1-3 (March, 1933). 
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See also American and Commercial Daily Ad- 
vertiser; Dobbin, Murphy & Bose; Pechin, Dob- 
bin, Murphy & Bose. 


BOULDEN, CHARLES D. 
printer and grocer, Southeast corner of King 
George and Albermarle Streets, O, T., 1824, 


Bourke, JosHUA. 
See Burke, Joshua, 


BOURNE, GEORGE.. 
See Cook, John & Co: Niles, Hezekiah. 


Bowen, Pu G. 
printer, Harrison Street, 1810. 
printer, 64 Harrison Street, 1814-15. 


BRADFORD, SAMUEL F. 

Opening of book, stationery, and fancy goods 
store, 226 Market Street, announced in Fed, 
Gaz., Nov. 2, 1807, p. 2, cols. 2-5, p. 3, cols. 
1-2; Am., Nov. 6, 1807, p. 2, cols, 2-3, p. 3, 
cols. 1-2. See also Kid & Thomas. 


BRAZER, SAMUEL. . 

Death on Feb. 24 of Samuel Brazer, age 
40, for many years editor of the Baltimore 
Patriot, announced in Am., Feb. 28, 1823, 
Et col. 6; Fed. Gaz., Feb. 28, 1823, p. 3, 
col. 2, 


Brown, Jonn M. 

bookseller, 214 Baltimore Street, 1814—15. 

Advertisement in Fed. Gaz., April 7, 1814, 
p. 3, col, 3; Am., April 27, 1814, p. 3, col. 3. 
Entire stock of books and stationery advertised 
for sale (because of ill health) in Am., May 
80, 1814, p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., June 1, 1814, 
p. 3, col, 4. Regular advertisements in Fed. 
Gaz., June 27, 1814, p. 3, col. 5; Am., June 
28, 1814, p. 3, col. 4; Am., Nov. 28, 1814, 
p. 3, col. 4, Auction of entire stock of books 
and stationery announced in Am., Dec. 24, 
1814, p. 8, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., Dec. 26, 1814, 
p. 8, col. 4. Notice that he is confined as an 
insolvent debtor is in Fed. Gaz., July 4, 1815, 
p. 4, col. 2. 


Brown, Justus. 
printer, dwelling, Chatham Street, 1800-01. 
Death, “at a very advanced age,” on Sept. 
25, announced in Am., Sept. 26, 1809, p. 3, 
col, 2, Death of Justus Brown, printer, “late 
of this city,” announced in Fed. Gaz., Sept. 
26, 1809, p. 8, col, 2. 


Brown, MATHEW. 

printer, dwelling, 12 South Gay Street, 
1800-01. 

Brown, Matthew, printer, 12 South Gay 
Street, 1802. 
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printer, dwelling, 12 South Gay Street, 1804, 

printer, dwelling, New Church Street, 1807— 
1808. 

See also Yundt & Brown. 


BUCHANAN, ROBERT. 
See Pechin, William. 


BUEL, ALBERT D. 
See Harrod & Buel. 


BULL, JONES. 

Advertisements as publisher, 228 Market 
Street, in Fed. Gaz., May 15, 1800, p. 3, col. 
3; Tele., May 15, 1800, p. 3, col. 4. 


BURFORT, ROBERT. 
engraver, next No. 53 Green Street, O, T., 
1802. 


BURKE, FRANCIS. 
printer, North Frederick Street, near Gay 
Street, 1817-18. 


BURKE, JOSHUA. . 
Bourke, Joshua, printer, Potter Street, East 
side North of M'Eldry Street, O. T., 1822-23. 
Bourke, Joshua, printer, Potter Street, East 
side South of M'Elderry Street, O. T., 1824. 
printer, Potter Street, East side North of 
M’Elderry Street, O. T., 1824. 


BURLING, THOMAS. 
printer of the American, 7 Second Street, 
1802. 


Busk, JOHN. 

printer, Pitt Street, near Harford Run, O. T., 
1824. 

See also Baltimore Typographical Associ- 
ation. 


BUTLER, FREDERICK. 

Engraver and copperplate printer, over the 
Northwest corner of Baltimore Street and St. 
Paul's Lane, entrance in St. Paul's Lane, 1824. 

Advertisement of his engraving room, corner 
of St. Paul's Lane and Market Street, is in 
Am., Oct. 9, 1824, p. 8, col. 3. 


BUTLER, JOHN W, 

printer, corner of Water and South Gay 
Streets, 1802. 

printer and bookseller, corner of South Gay 
and Water Streets, 1803. 

printer and stationer, next 37 South Gay 
Street, 1804, 

Buttler, John West, printer, 39 South Gay 
Street, 1807-1808. 


BUTLER, SAMUEL, 


bookseller, dwelling, 160 Baltimore Street, 
1800-01, 
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bookseller, store, corner of Baltimore and 
Charles Streets, dwelling, 13 Pratt Street, 1802— 
1808. 

bookseller and stationer, 
Street, 1804, 

Buttler, Samuel, 184 Baltimore Street, 
dwelling, 15 Pratt Street, 1807-1808, 

bookseller, 184, Northwest corner of Balti- 
more and Charles Streets, dwelling, George- 
town Road, 1810. 

Removal from 184 Market Street to 29 Cal- 
vert Street, announced in Eve. Post, March 16, 
1810, p. 3, col. 5; Am., March 22, 1810, p. 3, 
col 4, Printing office, including two good 
presses, advertised for sale in Eve. Post, April 
10, 1810, p. 3, col, 4, Auction of stock at 29 
South Calvert Street, announced in Am., Nov. 
2, 1811, p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., Nov. 2, 1811, 
p. 3, col, 4. See also Thomas, Andrews € 
Butler. 


BYRNE, PATRICK, , 

bookseller, 128 Baltimore Street, 1807-1808. 

Advertisement of new law and miscellaneous 
bookstore, 128 Market Street, is in Eve. Post, 
June 26, 1805, p. 1, col. 4; Am., July 16, 1805, 
P. 8, col. 5. Philadelphia address, 20 South 
6th Street, is in Am., March 3, 1807, p. 3, 
col. 5. Establishment of lottery office with 
J. Sutherland at 130 Market Street announced 
in Am., May 19, 1808, p. 8, col. 5; Eve. Post, 
May 20, 1808, p. 8, col, 3, Death of Patrick 
Byrne, age 74, in Philadelphia on July 1, 
announced in Eve. Post, July 9, 1808, p. 3, 
col. 4. Medicine advertised in Eve. Post, Feb. 
20, 1809, p. 3, col. 5. See also Byrne, Patrick, 
Jr.; Byrne, William. 
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Byrne, PATRICK, JR. 

law and miscellaneous bookstore, 130 Balti- 
more Street, 1810. 

Byrne, P. Jr., bookseller, 185 Baltimore 
Street, 1812. 

Notice that law and miscellaneous book- 
store, 130 Market Street, formerly conducted 
by his father, is now carried on his own account 
is in Fed. Gaz., May 1, 1809, p. 8, cols. 45, 
Announcement that, having removed and not 
being able to procure another store, books 
wanted will be supplied at the bookstore of 
Fielding Lucas, Jr., is in Am., March 16, 1811, 
p. 3, col. l. : 


BYRNE, WILLIAM. 

Death, on Dec. 20, of William Byrne, book- 
seller of Baltimore, son of Patrick Byrne, book- 
seller of Philadelphia, announced in Am., Dec. 
21, 1805, p. 8, col. 2; Fed. Gaz., Dec. 21, 1805, 
P. 3, col. 3. See also Byrne, Patrick. 


CALLENDER, JAMES. i 
See Callender & Wills, 
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CALLENDER & WiLLs. 

Advertisement as booksellers and stationers, 
11 South Street, in Am., July 10, 1807, p. 3, 
col. 2; Fed. Gaz., July 11, 1807, p. 8, col. 4. 
Advertisement as printers, publishers, and bind- 
ers in Am., March 14, 1808, p. 8, col. 3. 
Address as corner Market and South Streets 
in Fed. Gaz. Aug. 25, 1808, p. 8, col. 4, 
Announcement that they have relinquished the 
bookselling business and have moved to the 
corner of East Street and Calhoun's Alley 
where they manufacture blank books and do 
bookbinding is in Eve. Post, May 8, 1809, p. 3, 
col. 4. Advertisement as publishers in Eve. Post, 
June 20, 1809, p. 3, col. 5. Dissolution of firm 
on Aug, 5 announced by James Callender and 
F. M. Wills in Eve. Post, Aug. 5, 1809, p. 3, 
col. 5. Date of dissolution is Aug. 7 in Am., 
Aug. 7, 1809, p. 8, col. 3. See also Wills, 
Francis M. 


CAMPBELL, JAMES. 
bookseller and collector, St. Paul's Lane 
near Centre Street, 1819. 


CAMPBELL, HOBERT. 
See Campbell, Conrad & Co. 


CAMPBELL, CoNRAD & Co. 

booksellers and stationers, 140 Baltimore 
Street, 1800—01. 

Death of Robert Campbell, bookseller of 
Philadelphia, on Aug. 14, announced in Tele., 
Aug. 19, 1800, p. 3, col 8. Dissolution be- 
cause of death of Robert Campbell and for- 
mation of firm of Michael & John Conrad € 
Co., announced in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 18, 1800, 
p. 3, col. 5; Tele., Oct. 20, 1800, p. 3, col. 5. 
See also Conrad, Michael & John, & Co. 


CAREY, JAMES, 
Death of James Carey, printer, on Feb. 2, 
announced in T'ele., Feb. 9, 1801, p. 3, col. 8. 


Carey, MATHEW. 

bookseller, 192 Baltimore Street, 1807—1808. 

Carey, Matthew, bookseller, 192 Baltimore 
Street, 1810, 

Opening at 92 Baltimore Street announced 
in Fed. Gaz., April 18, 1803, p. 3, col. 3; 
Tele., April 25, 1803 p. 3, col. 5. Address as 
229 Market Street in Tele. April 18, 1804, 
p. 3, col. 4; Eve. Post, April 25, 1805, p. 4, 
col 1. Removal from 229 Market Street to 
192 Market Street announced in Am., Nov. 17, 
1806, p. 3, col 3, Printing paper advertised 
in Eve. Post, June 25, 1808, p. 3, col. 5. See 
also Patton, William. ` 


CARR, JOSEPH. : 
Although Carr was primarily a music dealer, 
an advertisement as bookseller, Gay Street, 
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appears in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 25, 1800, p. 8, 
col. 4; Tele., Nov. 26, 1800, p. 8, col. 4. 


CARTER, JAMES B. 
printer, 48 South Street, 1817-18. 


Casey, J. P. 

Agricultural books advertised for sale at 
2 Hanover Street in Am., May 18, 1819, p. 2, 
col. 5; Fed. Gaz., May 13, 1819, p. 8, col. 1. 


CATHOLIC BOOX STORE. 
See Maguire, John. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 
See Dornin, Bernard. 


CHAPPELL, Jonn G. 

Nautical books advertised for sale, lower 
end of Bond Street, Fell's Point, in Am., March 
8, 1822, p. 8, col. 1. 


CHASE, SAMUEL. 
See Fowble & Chase. 


CaEAP Boox STORE. g 

Removal from Southwest corner of Gay and 
Market Streets to New Book Auction, 60 Mar- 
ket Street, announced in Am., Oct. 24, 1823, 
p. 3, col. 1. See also Bool, Henry W.; New 
Book Auction. 


Cuir», S. P., & Co. 

Opening of printing office, lately occupied 
by Andrew Hanna, Great York Street, an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 30, 1812, p. 3, 
col. 4; Am., Dec. 1, 1812, p. 3, col. 5. i 


CHRISTIAN AND SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

Meeting of stockholders announced in Fed. 
Gaz., April 1, 1811, p. 3, col. 2. Terms for 
stockholders and subscribers and address, at 
the store of thẹ Rev. John C. French, 8 Light 
Street, noted in Fed. Gaz. May 29, 1817, 
p. 2, col. 6; Am., May 30, 1817, p. 3, col. 4. 


- Chronicle. 


See Leakin, Sheppard C. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

by William Munday, 63 North Howard 
Street, 1819, 

See also Baltimore Circulating Library; 
Munday, William. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

by Joseph Robinson, 94 Baltimore Street, 
1817-18, 

by Joseph Robinson, cor. of Baltimore and 
Belvidere Streets, 1819. 

See also Robinson, Joseph. 


Crrv Book AuCTION. 
See Schaeffer, Frederick G. 
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CLARIDGE, Henry. 
printer, 51 Gough Street, F. P., 1822-23, 


CLARK, ——. 
See Fryer & Clark, 


CLARK, JAMES. 
printer, Liberty Street, O. T., 1807—1808. 


CLARK, STEPHEN. 

lottery office, bookseller and stationer, 114 
Baltimore Street, dwelling, 10 Harrison Street, 
1814-15, 

Clarke, Stephen, lottery office, bookseller 
and stationer, 122 Baltimore Street, dwelling, 
10 Harrison Street, 1816, 


CLARKE, STEPHEN, & Co. 
bookbinders and stationers, 114 Baltimore 
Street, 1812, 


CLARKE, JAMES. 
printer, Pine Street, East side South of Frank- 
lin Street, 1822-23. 


CLAYTON, SAMUEL. 

printer, Wolf Street, between Queen and 
Duke Streets, O. T., 1819. 

printer, York Street, South side West of 
Forrest Street, foot of F. H., 1822-23. 

printer, Northeast of Goodman, 1824. 


CLIME, CHRISTIAN. 

printer and bookbinder, 12 South Charles 
Street, 1810. 

Advertisment as publisher, printer, and book- 
binder, 12 South Charles Street, in Eve. Post., 
Aug., 21, 1809, p. 3, col. 5. Bankruptcy notice in 
Eve. Post, April 8, 1811, p. 3, col. 5. See also 
Clime € Morton; Magill & Clime. Same as 
Cline, Christian? 


CLIME & MORTON. 
Advertisement as publishers, 12 South 


Charles Street, is in Am., July 23, 1807, p. 3, - 


col 5, Advertisement stating that Clime & 
Morton, printers and bookbinders, are pre- 
pared to execute printing in the German lan- 
guage is in Eve. Post, Aug. 18, 1807, p. 3, 
col 4; Am., Aug. 19, 1807, p. 3, col. 4. See 
also Clime, Christian. 


CLINE, CHRISTIAN. 

Cline, Christ., bookbinder, Holliday Street, 
near East Street, 1807—1808. 

Same as Clime, Christian? 


CLOPFER, CHRISTIAN C. 

printer, Holland Street, South side, East of 
Harford Run, O. T., 1824. 

Same as Klopfer, Christian G.? 
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Coarr, Epwar J. 

bookseller and stationer, 176 Baltimore 
Street, dwelling, 2 Lexington Street, 1812. 

bookseller, 176 Baltimore Street, 1814-15, 

bookseller and stationer, 4 and 41% North 
Calvert Street, 1819. 

bookseller and stationer, 4 North Calvert 
Street, dwelling, 414 North Calvert Street, 
1824. : 

Purchase of interest of Moses Thomas in 
Coale & Thomas and continuation of book 
and stationery business at 176 Market Street 
announced in Fed. Gaz., June 1, 1810, p. 3, 
col, 5; Am., June 2, 1810, p. 3, col. 1. Adver- 
tisement as bookseller and stationer, 4 North 
Calvert Street, is in Fed, Gaz., Sept. 9, 1817, 
p. 8, cols. 1-2. An article about the ring he 
received from the Russian Emperor for serving 
as Vice-Consul is in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 30, 1821, 
p. 2, cols. 3-4, An article about the trial of 
Robert Gray for stealing books from Coale 
is in Am., Dec. 12, 1821, p. 2, col. 1. Con- 
tinuation of bookselling business, formerly E. J. 
Coale & Co., 4 North Calvert Street, announced 
in Fed. Gaz., March 21, 1823, p. 3, col. 2; 
Am., March 22, 1823, p. 8, col. 3. See also 
Baltimore Reading Rooms; Coale, Edward J., 
& Co.; Coale & Maxwell; Coale & Thomas. 


CoaLE, EDWARD J., & Co. 

Cole, Edward J. & Co., booksellers and 
stationers, 4 North Calvert Street, 1822-23, 

Announcement that he has, on Jan. 1, be- 
come associated with Mr. Loudon L. Town- 
send and that firm will be conducted as 
E. J. Coale & Co., is in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 22, 
1822, p. 8, col. 1; Am., Jan. 23, 1822, p. 8, 
col. 1. Dissolution of firm on March 18, be- 
cause of death of L. L. Townsend, announced 
by E. J. Coale in Fed. Gaz., March 21, 1828, 
p. 3, col. 2; Am., March 22, 1823, p. 3, col. 8. 
ies also Coale, Edward J.; Townsend, Lou- 

on L. 


CoALE & MAXWELL. 

booksellers and stationers, 204 Baltimore 
Street, 1816. 

booksellers and stationers, 4 North Calvert 
Street, 1817-18. 

Copartnership in book and stationery busi- 
ness, 176 Market Street, beginning on Jan. 1, 
announced by Edward J. Coale and Nathl. G. 
Maxwell in Telegraph, Jan. 30, 1815, p. 3, 
col 5. Removal to 4 North Calvert Street 
from Market Street announced in Am., Aug. 1, 
1816, p. 3, col 8. Dissolution on Sept. 6 
announced by Edward J. Coale and Nathl. G. 
Maxwell in Fed. Gaz., Sept. 8, 1817, p. 3, 
col 2. See also Baltimore Reading Rooms; 
Coale, Edward J.; Maxwell, Nathaniel G. 
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CoALE & THOMAS. 

booksellers and stationers, 176 Baltimore 
Street, 1810. 

Purchase of Robert Kid's half of Kid € 
Thomas, change of firn name to Coale & 
Thomas, and removal to 176 Market Street 
announced by Edward J. Coale and Moses 
Thomas in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 1, 1808, p. 3, 
col, 5; Am., Dec. 2, 1808, p. 3, col. 4. Disso- 
lution of firm on June 1 announced by Edward 
J. Coale and Moses Thomas in Fed. Gaz., 
June 1, 1810, p. 8, col. 5. Date of dissolution 
is June 2 in Am., June 2, 1810, p. 8, col. 1. 
See also Coale, Edward J. 


Cobb, Josrax. 

printer, Southwest corner of Sharp Street 
and Brandy Alley, 1822-23. 

printer, corner of North Street and Dutch 
Alley, 1824. 


CocumnAN, WILLIAM C. 

Opening of book auction room and ware- 
house, 13 Calvert Street, announced in Tele., 
March 19, 1804, p. 3, col. 5. 


COHEN, JOSEPH. 

engraver, 19 Chatham Street, dwelling, 84 
Pratt Street, 1822-28. 

Same as Cone, Joseph? 


Cors, Jon. 

printer, dwelling, Chatham Street, 1804. 

bookseller, dwelling, 14 South Calvert Street, 
1814-15, 

bookseller, dwelling, 176 Baltimore Street, 
1816-1818. 

Opening of music store, 12517 Market Street, 
announced in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 4, 1821, p. 3, 
col. 2; Am., Oct, 6, 1821, p. 3, col. 1. See also 
Cole, Samuel & John; Cole & Hewes; Neal, 
Wills & Cole, 


COLE, SAMUEL, 

Transfer of auction business to W. G. Hands 
& Co., and position as salesman for that firm 
announced in Eve. Post, April 26, 1810, p. 8, 
col. 4; Fed. Gaz., April 26, 1810, p. 3, col. 4. 
Bankruptcy notice in Eve, Post, Feb. 15, 1811, 
p. 3, col. 4. Announcement that he has become 
a salesman for Thomas Chase, auctioneer, is 
in Fed. Gaz., July 1, 1814, p. 3, col. 3. 
Announcement that he will continue the auc- 
tion business in Commerce Street is in Fed. 
Gaz., April 13, 1819, p. 3, col. 3, Removal 
from 2 Commerce Street to 16 South Street 
noted in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 4, 1819, p. 3, col. 8. 
Removal to 3 Commerce Street announced in 
Fed. Gaz., Nov. 5, 1819, p. 3, col. 5. Death, 
age 49, on July 21 announced in Fed. Gaz., 
July 23, 1821, p. 8, col. 1; Am., July 24, 1821, 
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p. 2, col. 6. Notices of administrator in Am., 
July'25, 1821, p. 8, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., Oct. 27, 
1821, p. 3, col. 2; Am., May 17, 1828, p. 3, 
col. 1. See also Cole, Samuel & John; Cole & 
I. Bonsal; Hands, W. G., & Co.; Sower & Cole; 
Sower & S. Cole. 


COLE, SAMUEL & JOHN. 

Opening of auction business, Commerce 
Street, announced in Fed. Gaz., June 11, 1817, 
p. 2, col, 4, Dissolution on April 12 announced 
by Samuel and John Cole in Fed. Gaz., April 
12, 1819, p. 2, col. 5. See also Cole, John; 
Cole, Samuel. 


Cote & HEWES. 

printers, 190 Baltimore Street, 1804, 

Advertisement of printing office, 192 Market 
Street, in Am., Oct. 27, 1804, p. 3, col. 4. 
Removal of printing office from back of Bon- 
sal's bookstore to 4 North Charles Street an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., May 24, 1805, p. 3, 
col, 5; Eve. Post, May 27, 1805, p. 3, col. 3, 
Dissolution of partnership of John Cale and 
John Hewes on Aug. 25 and continuation of 
business by John Hewes announced in Fed. 
Gaz., Aug. 26, 1806, p. 3, col, 2; Am., Aug. 28, 
1806, p. 3, col. 4; Eve. Post, Aug. 29, 1808, 
p. 1, col. 3. See also Cole, John; Hewes, John. 


Core & I. Bonsat. 

Dissolution of Sower & S. Cole and forma- 
tion of Cole & I. Bonsal, Auction, Commission, 
and Lottery business, 174 Market Street, an- 
nounced by Samuel Cole and Isaac Bonsal in 
Fed. Gaz., Oct. 30, 1800, p. 8, col. 4; Am., 
Oct. 31, 1806, p. 3, col. 3; Eve. Post, Nov. 1, 
1806, p. 2, col. I. Address as 17412 Market 
Street in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 7, 1806, p. 8, col. 5. 
Acquisition of warehouse for sale of household 
goods and furniture announced in Fed. Gaz., 
June 25, 1807, p. 8, col. 4. Advertisement as 
booksellers in Fed. Gaz., June 25, 1807, p. 8, 
col 5. Resumption of sales at 4 & 5 Sharp 
Street announced in Eve. Post, Sept. 22, 1808, 
P. 3, col. 4. Removal of New Lottery € Ex- 
change Office from 174 Market Street to 158 
Market Street where it will be conducted by 
Samuel Cole announced in Fed. Gaz., June 2, 
1808, p. 3, col. 5. Dissolution of firm and 
continuation of business by Samuel Cole an- 
nounced in Eve. Post, Nov. 2, 1809, p. 8, 
col. 4; Fed. Gaz., Nov. 2, 1809, p. 8, col. 4. 
Transfer of auction license to W. G. Hands 
& Co. announced in Eve. Post, April 26, 1810, 
p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., April 26, 1810, p. 3, 
col. 4. See also Cole, Samuel, 


CoLums, Davin. 
printer, 13 Green Street, 1802. 
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CoLviN, JOHN. 

printer, dwelling East end of York Street, 
O. T., 1800-01. 

printer, 11 Second Street, 1802, 


CoLvin, JOHN B. 

Colvin, J. B., printer, 50 North Gay Street, 
1807-1808, 

Stock of “his late country Printing-Office" 
advertised in Am., Sept. 16, 1807, p. 3, col, 5. 
Advertisement of printing office of John B. 
Colvin, 84 Harrison Street, in Am., Nov. 18, 
1807, p. 2, col. 5. Notice that subscribers of 
Weekly Register will hereafter receive the num- 
bers from Washington is in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 
31, 1807, p. 8, col. 4. See also Weekly Register 
Office. 


COMMERCIAL PRESS. 
See Edes, Benjamin. 


COMMERCIAL Press PRINTING OFFICE. 
See Pratt, John H. 


CONE, Josep. 

engraver and copperplate printer, over 
Northeast corner of Baltimore and Calvert 
Streets, entrance in Calvert Street, dwelling, 
Front Street, West side near Low Street, O, T., 
1824. 

See also Cone & Freeman; Cone, J., & J. H. 
Young; Nickerson & Nicholson. Same as Cohen, 
Joseph? 


CONE & FREEMAN. 

engravers and copperplate printers, East 
Street, next to the Mechanics’ Bank, 1817-18. 

engravers, East Street, near the Mechanics” 
Bank, 1819. 

An article about a fire in their establishment 
is in Am., Feb. 25, 1817, p. 3, col. 3. A note 
signed by W. H. Freeman and J. Cone thank- 
ing the citizens for their help is in Fed. Gaz., 
Feb. 25, 1817, p. 3, col. 1. Dissolution on Oct. 
23 announced by Joseph Cone and W. H. 
Freeman in Am., Oct. 25, 1819, p. 3, col, 1; 
Fed. Gaz., Oct. 25, 1819, p. 3, col. 1. See 
also Cone, Joseph; Freeman, William H. 


Cong, J., & J. H. Younc. 

Opening of business as engravers and cop- 
perplate printers, St. Paul's Lane, announced 
by J. Cone and J. H. Young in Fed. Gaz., 
April 19, 1816, p. 2, col. 2. See also Cone, 
Joseph. 


CONNELL, ROBERT. 
print cutter, Saratoga Street, near Howard 
Street, 1819. 


Conran, C. & A., & Co. 
See Conrad, Lucas & Co. 
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CONRAD, J., € Co. 
booksellers, 140 Baltimore Street, 1802. 


CONRAD, JOHN. 

Bankruptcy notice of John Conrad is in Am., 
April 11, 1808, p. 8, col. 3. See also Conrad, 
Michael & John, & Co. ' 


CONRAp, M., & Co. 

Notices to creditors in Fed. Gaz., Sept. 22, 
1812, p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., Jan. 28, 1814, 
p. 3, col. 4, 


CONRAD, MICHAEL. 

bookbinder, 116 North Howard Street, 
1800-01. 

See also Conrad, Michael & John, & Co. 


CONRAD, MICHAEL & JOHN, & Co. 

booksellers, &c., 140 Baltimore Street, 
1800—01. 

Conrad, M. & J., & Co., booksellers, 138 
Baltimore Street, 1808. 

Conrad, M. € J., € Co., booksellers and 
stationers, 138 Baltimore Street, 1804, 

Conrad, Michael, John, & Co., booksellers 
and stationers, 138 Baltimore Street, 1807- 
1808. 

Premises at 140 Baltimore Street, “lately 
occupied,” advertised for rent in Fed. Gaz., 
June 22, 1808, p. 8, col. 5; Tele., June 28, 
1803, p. 3, col. 5. Address as 138 Market 
Street in Fed. Gaz., June 25, 1803, p. 3, col. 5. 
See also Campbell, Conrad & Co.; Conrad, 
John; Conrad, Michael; Conrad, Lucas & Co. 


CONRAD, SAMUEL. 

Opening of book and stationery auction 
establishment, corner of St. Pauls Lane and 
Market Street, announced in Fed. Gaz., Sept. 
2], 1816, p. 2, col. 5. See also Rice, Thomas K. 


Conran, Lucas & Co. 

booksellers, stationers, and paper manufac- 
turers, 188 Baltimore Street, 1810. 

Announcement that Fielding Lucas, Jr., has 
entered into copartnership with M. & J. Con- 
rad € Co. and firm name has been changed 
to Conrad, Lucas & Co., is in Am., June 26, 
1807, p. 3, col. 3; Fed. Gaz., June 26, 1807, 
p. 3, col. 3. Dissolution on Nov. 1 announced 
by C. & A. Conrad & Co, and Fielding Lucas, 
Jr, in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 2, 1810, p. 3, col. 4; 
Am., Nov. 3, 1810, p. 3, col. 5. See also Con- 
rad, Michael & John, & Co.; Lucas, Fielding, 
Jr. 
Conway, WILLIAM D. 

Advertisement as publisher in Am., April 19, 
1815, p. 3, col. 4. 


Coox, JOHN. 
printer, Union Street, 1819. 
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Coox, Jonn, & Co. 

Notice that A. Martin has left their employ 
is in Eve. Post, June 7, 1805, p. 3, col. 3. 
Dissolution of partnership announced by J. 
Cook and G. Bourne in Eve. Post, Aug. 30, 
1805, p. 3, col. 8. 


Coox, Joan F. 

printer, Jones’ Street, O. T., 1808. 

printer, Holliday Street, extended, near the 
Foot-bridge, 1810. 

printer and grocer, Southwest corner of Har- 
ford and Forrest Streets, O. T., 1824, 


Coox, Jony L. 
printer, dwelling, Liberty Street, O. T., 1812. 
printer, Pitt Street, O. T., 1814-15. 
printer, dwelling, 90 Pitt Street, O, T., 1816. 
printer, 90 Pitt Street, O. T., 1817-1824, 
Announcement that he will do book and 
job printing at the office of the Federal Re- 
publican is in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 6, 1810, p. 3, 
col, 5, 


Cook, THOMAS. 
See Houlton € Cook. 


CORRAN, JOHN. 
See Warner & Hanna. 


COTTON, SOLOMON, & Co. 
booksellers, 160 Baltimore Street, 1800-01. 


CoucH, MATTHEW. 

copperplate printer, Mulberry extended near 
Pearl Street, 1817-18. 

Death, on Jan. 4, of Mathew Couch, formerly 
printer to several Baltimore banks, announced 
in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 10, 1825, p. 2, col, 6. 


Craic, Jonn D. 
See Craig, Engles € Co. 


Craic, ENGLES & Co. 

. Advertisement as booksellers, 224 Market 
treet, in Eve. Post, May 26, 1806, p. 3, col. 4. 
advertisement as printers and booksellers in 
Am., July 15, 1806, p. 3, col. 5, Dissolution 
of Craig, Engles € Co., booksellers, 224 Market 
Street, on Jan. 1, announced in Eve. Post, 
Jan. 3, 1807, p. 3, col. 5. Notice that accounts 
bi be settled by John D. Craig, a partner, 
ibid. 


CREERY, JOHN. 

Theological library, 56 South Charles Street, 
1812, 

Lancastrian pay school and philosophical 
library, 17 South Howard Street, 1816. 

teacher of the Lancastrian pay school, South 
Howard near Liberty Street, dwelling and 
theological library, 17 South Howard Street, 
1817-18. 
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Removal of Theological Library to North- 
west corner of Hanover and Pratt Streets an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 9, 1809, p. 8, 
col. 4. Removal of St. Peter's Theological Li- 
brary to 56 Charles Street announced in Fed. 
Gaz., Oct. 5, 1811, p. 3, col. 5; Am., Oct. 7, 
1811, p. 8, col. 4. Removal of Theological 
Library to Market Street announced in Am., 
Aug. 26, 1812, p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., Aug. 
26, 1812, p. 3, col. 5. Removal of Theological 
Library to German Lane announced in Fed. 
Gaz., Sept. 7, 1813, p. 3, col. 3. Removal of 
Theological Library to 19 South Howard Street 
announced by John Creery in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 
5, 1814, p. 3, col. 5; Am., Oct. 6, 1814, p. 4, 
col. 5. Theological Library, 17 South Howard 
Street, offered for sale in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 9, 
1815, p. 8, col. 8; Am., Dec. 11, 1815, p. 8, 
col. 5. See also Apprentices’ Library. 


CROSSGROVE, L. W. 
See Vansant & Crossgrove. 


CROUCH, SAMUEL, 
printer, Holliday Street, 1814-15. * 


CUNNINGHAM, JOHN. 
See Pechin, William. 


CUSHING, JOSEPH. 

book and stationery store, 6 North Howard 
Street, near Baltimore Street, 1812. 

bookseller, 6 North Howard Street, dwelling, 
Baltimore Street extended, near Green Street, 
W. P., 1814-15. 

bookseller and stationer, 6 North Howard 
Street, dwelling, Baltimore Street extended, 
near Green Street, W. P., 1816-1818. 

house of Cushing & Jewitt, bookseller and 
stationer, 6 North Howard Street, dwelling, 
Eutaw Street, West side North of Whiskey 
Alley, 1822-28, 

Admittance of Joseph Jewett to partnership 
and change of firm name to Cushing & Jewett, 
Town and Country Book and Stationery Store, 
announced by J. Cushing in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 
25, 1817, p. 8, col, 2; Am., Aug. 27, 1817, 
p. 3, col. 3, See also Cushing & Jewett; Jewett, 
Joseph. 


CUSHING & JEWETT, 

Cushing & Jewitt, booksellers and stationers, 
6 North Howard Street, 1819-1823. 

booksellers and stationers, 6 North Howard 
Street, 1824. 

See also Cushing, Joseph; Jewett, Joseph. 


Dainty, JOHN. 

Opening of copperplate printing business, 
236 Market Street, announced by John Dainty, 
“late of Philadelphia,” in Fed. Gaz., May 28, 
1815, p. 3, col. 2, 
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DAUGHERTY, Davin. 
printer, 20 Vulcan Alley, 1822-23. 


Davis, CYRUS. 

printer, Potter Street, West side North of 
M'Elderry Street, O. T., 1822-23. 

printer, Centre Street, near French Street, 
O. T., 1824. 


DEAL, JOSEPH. 
See Neal, Wills & Cole. 


DEATZ, JOHN. 
printer, Potter Street, 1807-1808. 


Deaver, EMANUEL K. 
printer, 34 German Street, 1824, 
Same as Dever, Emanuel K? 


DEGELONE, FERNANGUS. 

foreign book and family bible seller, 158 
Baltimore Street, 1819. 

Advertisement as bookseller, 158 Baltimore 
Street, is in Fed. Gaz., March 17, 1819, p. 3, 
col. 1. Advertisement as The French Book 
Store and removal to 4 North Charles Street 
announced in Fed. Gaz., April 9, 1819, p. 3, 
col. 4. See also French Book Store, 





DELL, : 
See Lovegrove, Dell & Co. 


DELL, WILLIAM. 

An article about a fire in his bookbindery 
is in Fed. Gaz., May 22, 1821, p. 2, col. 6. 
Announcement that he has récommenced busi- 
ness at 7 South Calvert Street is in Fed. Gaz., 
June 28, 1821, p. 8, col. 5. Opening of book 
and stationery business, 7 South Calvert Street, 
announced in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 24, 1823, p. 3, 
col. 8. A note about a fire is in Fed. Gaz., May 
29, 1823, p. 2, col. 5. 


DENNISTON, DAVID. 

Notice of death, on Dec. 15, of David Den- 
niston, founder of the American Citizen, is in 
Fed. Gaz., Dec. 20, 1808, p. 3, col. 2: Tele., 
Dec. 21, 1803, p. 3, col. 4. 


DEPPISH, CASPER. 
printer, 33 Union Street, 1804, 
printer, 6 Friendship Street, O, T., 1819. 


Deprisu, JOHN C. 
printer, 66 Front Street, O. T., 1814-15, 
printer, dwelling, 61 Front Street, O, T., 
1816. 
printer, 50 Front Street, O, T., 1817-18. 


DEVER, EMANUEL K. 

printer, Mulberry Street, near Green Street, 
1819. 

Same as Deaver, Emanuel K.? 
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DOBBIN, ARCHIBALD. 
Death on Máy 19, age 72, announced in 
Fed. Gaz., May 23, 1808, p. 8, col. 3. 


DOBBIN, CATHERINE, 
See Dobbin & Murphy; Pechin, Dobbin, 
Murphy Bose. 


DOBBIN, GEORGE. 
See Dobbin, Geo, & Murphy; Dobbin, 
Thomas & George. 


Dossin, GEO., & MURPHY. 

printers and booksellers, 10 Baltimore Street, 
1807-1808. - 

rinters, booksellers and established lottery 

office, 10 Baltimore Street, 1810. 

book and job printers, 4 Harrison Street, 
1812, 

printers, 4 Harrison Street, 1814-15, 

Drugs advertised in Am., July 4, 1806, p. 3, 
col, 4, Removal of printing office, bookstore, 
and lottery office from 4 to 10 Baltimore Street 
announced in Am., Sept. 18, 1806, p. 3, col. 5. 
Printing paper advertised in Am., Sept. 3, 1808, 
p. 3, col. 2. An article about a fire which 
destroyed their printing office, including "per- 
haps, the greatest assortment and quantity of 
job-type in the United States" and statement 
that insurance amounted to $2500.00 1s in Eve. 
Post, Jan. 7, 1809, p. 8, col. 4. Another article 
is in Am., Jan. 9, 1809, p. 2, col. 5. A descrip- 
tion of the fire (“their three Presses, a con- 
siderable portion of Type") is in Fed. Gaz., 
Jan. 7, 1809, p. 3, col. 1. Acknowledgement 
of "generous and friendly offers of our brother 
printers in Baltimore" is in Eve. Post, Jan. 7, 
1808, p. 8, col. 4; Am., Jan. 9, 1809, p. 8, col. 3; 
Fed. Gaz., Jan. 9, 1809, p. 3, col. 5. Advertise- 
ment in praise of their insurance company 
is in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 20, 1809, p. 3, col. 4. 
Agency for Wrigly & Johnson's printing ink 
announced in Am., March 21, 1809, p. 3, col. 5; 
Eve. Post, Maxch 21, 1809, p. 3, col. 3. Notice 
that they intend relinquishing the bookselling 
business is in Eve. Post, May 23, 1810, p. 3, 
col. 5; Am., May 25, 1810, p. 8, col. 2. Binders' 
paste board advertised in Am., March 3, 1810, 
p. 8, col. 2. Advertisement for Richard J. 
Matchett, runaway apprentice, is in Am., Aug. 
9, 1810, p. 3, col. 4, Store at 10 Baltimore 
Street advertised for rent beginning April 1 
in Am,, March 18, 1811, p. 8, col. 5. Adver- 
tisement for music type compositor in Am., 
March 21, 1811, p. 1, col. 4. Removal of store 
and office to 4 Harrison Street announced in 
Am., March 30, 1811, p. 3, col. 5. Sale of 
stock of books because of determination to 
quit the bookselling business announced in 
Am., April 2, 1811, p. 3, col. 4, Auction of 
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Dopsm, Geo., & Murrey, continued 


stock of books at 10 Baltimore Street an- 
nounced in Eve, Post, May 28, 1811, p. 3, 
col. 3; Fed. Gaz., May 28, 1811, p. 3, col. 3. 
Death of George Dobbin, in his 38th year, on 
Dec. 3, announced in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 3, 1811, 
p. 3, col. 2; Am., Dec. 5, 1811, p. 2, col. 5. 
Executors’ notice in Am., Jan. 16, 1812, p. 3, 
col 5; Fed. Gaz., Jan. 17, 1812, p. 3, col. 3. 
Notice that firm will be continued tnder same 
name is in Am., Jan. 16, 1812, p. 3, col. 5; 
Fed. Gaz., Jan. 17, 1812, p. 3, col. 3. Ex- 
piration of copartnership in printing business 
on June 30, and settlement of estate of Geo. 
Dobbin, announced in Am., Aug. 25, 1815, 
p. 8, col. 1. See also Dobbin, Thomas € George; 
Dobbin & Murphy; Murphy, Thomas; Wane 
8 Murphy; Wills, F. M., € Co. 


Doss, THOMAS. 
printer, 36 Baltimore Street, 1800-01. 
printer of the Telegraphe, 38 Baltimore 
Street, dwelling, Harrison Street, 1802. 
printer, 48 Harrison Street, 1807-1808. 
Removal of printing office and office of the 
Telegraphe, from 36 to 6 Market Street, an- 
nounced in Tele,, Feb. 11, 1804, p. 3, col. 4. 
An article about the fire in the dwelling and 
printing office of Thomas Dobbin is in Am., 
Dec. 6, 1805, p. 2, col. 5; Eve. Post, Dec. 6, 
1805, p. 3, col. 1; Fed. Gaz., Dec. 6, 1805, 
p. 3, col. 2. Another article is in Fed. Gaz., 
Dec. 7, 1805, p. 8, col. 1. Another fire re- 
ported in Am., Dec. 30, 1805, p. 3, col. 1; 
Fed. Gaz., Dec. 80, 1805, p. 8, col. 3; Fed. 
Gaz., Dec. 31, 1805, p. 3, col. 4. Sheriff's sale 
of property announced in Fed. Gaz., July 29, 
1807, p. 3, col 4. Assignment of property 
for the benefit of creditors announced in Am., 
Dec. 14, 1807, p. 8, col. 3; Eve. Post, Dec. 
15, 1807, p. 1, col. 2. Death, age 87, on Feb. 
10, reported in Am., Feb. 11, 1808, p. 3, col. 3. 
Tribute of respect of journeymen printers who 
will wear crepe for two months announced in 
Eve. Post, Feb. 15, 1808, p. 8, col. 2; Fed. 
Gaz., Feb. 15, 1808, p. 3, col. 3; Am., Feb. 
16, 1808, p. 3, col. 2. Notice of executors 
in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 27, 1808, p. 8, col. 5; 
Am., Feb. 29, 1808, p. 3, col. 3. Announce- 
ment of estate dividend in Am., May 10, 
1809, p. 2, col. 4; Eve. Post, May 10, 1809, 
p. 8, col. 3. See also Dobbin, Thomas & 
George. 


DoBBIN, THOMAS & GEORGE. 
printers of the Telegraph, 36 Baltimore 
Street, dwelling, Harrison Street, 1803. 
Dobbin, T. & G., office of the Telegraph, 
6 Baltimore Street, 1804. 
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See also Dobbin, Geo., & Murphy; Dobbin, 
Thomas. 


DossiN & Murray. 

Copartnership in printing business beginning 
July 1, at 4 Harrison Street, announced by 
C. Dobbin and T. Murphy in Am., Aug. 25, 
1815, p. 3, col 1. Dissolution of firm an- 
nounced by C. Dobbin and T. Murphy in Am., 
Jan. 8, 1817, p. 3, col. 6. See aho Dobbin, 
Geo., & Murphy; Murphy, Thomas. 


Dosb, Murray & Bose. 

proprietors of the American and. Commercial 
Daily Advertiser, office, 4 Harrison Street, 
1819. 

proprietors of the American and Commercial 
Daily Advertiser, 2 South Gay Street, 1822— 
1824. 

Statement that firm possessed a Ramage Im- 


. perial Press in June, 1817, is in Am., July 8, 


1817, p. 8, col. 3. Removal to 2 South Gay 
Street announced in Am., May 15, 1819, p. 2, 
col 1. Advertisement for James Buckler 
Partridge, runaway apprentice from the office 
of the American, is in Am., Aug. 1, 1825, p. 3, 
col. 2, See also American and Commercial 
Daily Advertiser; Bose, William; Murphy, 
Thomas; Pechin, Dobbin, Murphy € Bose. 


DORNIN, ; 
See Lusby & Dornin. 





DORNIN, BERNARD. 

Roman Cath. library, 30 Baltimore Street, 
1810. 

Roman Catholic Library, 10 Baltimore Street, 
dwelling, Smith Street, F. P., 1812. 

bookseller, 31 North Howard Street, 1814- 
15. 
Catholic library, 5 Saratoga Street, 1816. 
Removal from New York and opening of 
store, 30 Baltimore Street, for printing and pub- 
lishing Roman Catholic books announced in 
Am., May 11, 1809, p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., May 
22, 1809, p. 3, col, 4, Removal of bookstore 
on June 1 to 10 Baltimore Street announced 
in Am., May 25, 1811, p. 3, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., 
May 25, 1811, p. 3, col. 4. Removal to Sara- 
toga Street on Feb 1 announced m Am., 
Jan. 25, 1812, p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., Jan. 
25, 1812, p. 8, col. 4. Address as 29 Saratoga 
Street in Am., June 27, 1812, p. 8, col. 5. 
Notice that he is imprisoned for insolvency 
is in Am., March 16, 1813, p. 3, col. 4. Trus- 
tee's sale of books and furniture announced 
in åm., April 2, 1813, p. 3, col. 1. Removal 
of Dornin's Universal Book Store to 184 Mar- 
ket Street announced in Am., June 16, 1813, 
p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., June 16, 1818, p. 3, 
col 5. Notice to creditors in Am., Sept. 29, 
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1813, p. 4, col, 1. Removal on Jan. 1 to 31 
North Howard Street announced in Ám., Dec. 
28, 1818, p. 3, col, 2; F ed. Gaz., Dec. 29, 1818, 
p. 3, col. 8. Notice to creditors in Am., Dec. 
, 9, 1814, p. 3, col. 5. 


DOUGLAS, GEORGE. 

Douglas, G., printer and bookseller, 180 
Baltimore Street, 1803, 

Douglass, Geo., printer and stationer, 191 
Baltimore Street, 1804. 

Douglass, George, printer, dwelling, 76 
North Charles Street, 1816. 

Opening of bookstore and printing office, 
180 Market Street announced in Fed. Gaz., 
Oct. 18, 1802, p. 8, col. 3; Tele, Nov. 2, 
1802, p. 8, col, 4. Removal of G. Douglas, 
bookseller, printer, stationer, from 180 to 191 
Market Street announced in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 
3, 1803, p. 3, col 5; Tele., Oct. 4, 1803, 
p. 3, col. 4. Advertisement for bookbinder in 


National Intelligencer, May 11, 1804, p. 9, 


col. 4. Auction, at 191 Market Street, of entire 
stock in trade of a person about to retire from 
the bookselling business announced in Fed. 
Gaz., March 27, 1806, p. 3, col. 4; Am., March 
28, 1806, p. 8, col. 5; Eve. Post, March 28, 
1806, p. 3, col. 4. Advertisement as subscription 
book agent, 76 North Charles Street, in Am., 
Oct. 20, 1817, p. 8, col. 2. Auction of house- 
hold furniture because he has moved to New 
York announced in Fed. Gaz., May 4, 1824, 
p. 3, col. 3. 


DOWELL, ALLEN. 

Dowall, Allen, printer, 69 Harrison Street, 
1807-1808. 

Death on May 18, age 27, noted in a bio- 
graphical sketch in Fed. Gaz., May 19, 1808, 
p. 3, col, 3. See also Baltimore Typographical 
Society. i 
DurreY, MICHAEL. 

printer, 47 Wilks Street, F. P., 1800-01. 


Dyxes, WILLIAM, 
See Thomas & Caldcleugh. 


EBERT, GEORGE. : 
printer, Moore's Alley, near St. Mary's Street, 
1824. 


Epes, BENJAMIN. 

printing office, Southwest corner of Baltimore 
and South Streets, 1812. 

printer, corner of Baltimore and South 
Streets, dwelling, Holliday Street, near the 
Theatre, 1816. 

book and job printing office, corner of Balti- 
more and South Streets, dwelling, Holliday 
Street, near the Theatre, 1817-18. 

printer, office, corner of South and Water 
Streets, dwelling, 10 Commerce Street, 1819. 
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proprietor of the Commercial Press, over 
Southwest corner of Baltimore and South 
Streets, dwelling, 73 Baltimore Street, 1822- 
23. 


-book and job printer, Northwest corner of 
Baltimore and Charles Streets, dwelling, 50 
North Frederick Street, 1824. 


Advertisement informing booksellers that 
"their work will be printed agreeably to the 
Philadelphia prices" is in Eve. Post, May 9, 
1810, p. 3, col. 4. Removal of printing office 
from Calvert Street to corner of South and 
Market Streets announced in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 
5, 1810, p. 3, col. 4; Eve. Post, Oct. 6, 1810, 
p. 9, col. 5. An order discharging Benjamin 
Edes from imprisonment for bankruptcy is in 
Fed. Gaz., Jan. 19, 1811, p. 4, col. 5. Adver- 
tisement stating that he continues the printing 
business at the comer of South and Market 
Streets is in Fed. Gaz., May 11, 1811, p. 8, 
col. 5. Removal of printing office from corner 
of South and Market Streets to 184 Market 
Street announced in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 19, 1814, 
p. 3, col. 2. Continuation of book and stationery 
business, formerly Edes & Hands, comer of 
Gay and Market Streets announced by Benja- 
min Edes in Fed. Gaz., March 21, 1816, p. 2, 
col. 3; Am., March 22, 1816, p. 3, col. 2. 
Advertisement of printing office, corner of 
Market and South Streets, in Fed. Gaz., April 
18, 1816, p. 1, col. 5. Continuation of printing 
business at corner of South and Market Streets 
announced in Am., Jan. 6, 1817, p. 3, col. 4. 
Announcement that he is relinquishing the 
book, stationery, and lottery business is in 
Am., Jan. 6, 1817, p. 3, col. 6, Removal of 
book and job printing office from corner of 
Market and South Streets to corner of Water 
and South Streets (89 Water Street) an- 
nounced in Am., Nov. 15, 1817, p. 2, col. 4. 
Notice that he will be examined by the Com- 
missioners of Insolvent Debtors is in Am., 
Feb. 26, 1821, p. 8, col, 2. Opening of book 
and job printing office, corner of Market and 
South Streets, announced in Am., May 16, 
1821, p. 2, col. 6; Fed. Gaz., May 17, 1821, 
p. 2, col. 6. Two ‘Clymer Presses and two 
Ramage Presses offered for sale in Am., Aug. 
8, 1821, p. 8, col. 2; Fed. Gaz., Aug. 8, 1821, 
p. 3, col. 1. Removal of printing office from 
corner of South Street to Northwest corner 
of Charles and Market Streets announced in 
Fed. Gaz., June 14, 1823, p. 3, col. 3; Am., 
June 16, 1828, p. 8, col. 1. Biographical sketch 
in Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. xi, 179-180 (Dec., 
1871). See also Allen, Edes & Co.; Baltimore 
Typographical Society; Edes & Heath; Edes & 
Leakin; Exchange Lottery Office, Book & Sta- 
tionery Store; Revell, John. 
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Epes, PETER, SR, 
printer, dwelling, 9 Water Street, 1819. 


Eves & HANDS. 
See Edes, Benjamin; Exchange Lottery Of- 
fice, Book & Stationery Store. 


EDES & HEATH. 

proprietors of the Federal Republican and 
Baitimore Telegraph, office, 39 Water Street, 
1819, , 
See also Edes, Benjamin; Federal Republi- 
can and Baltimore Telegraph Oftce. 


Eves & LEAKIN, 

printers, office, corner of Bank and Calvert 
Streets, 1810. 

Opening of printing office, in back of Coale 
& 'Thomas's bookstore, for book and job print- 
ing announced by Benjamin Edes and Thomas 
I. Leakin in Fed. Gaz., May 11, 1809, p. 8, 
col. 5; Am., May 12, 1809, p. 3, col. 4; Eve. 
Post, May 12, 1809, p. 8, col. 3, Removal of 
printing office to corner of Calvert and Bank 
Streets announced in Am., Nov. 14, 1809, p. 3, 
col, 4; Fed. Gaz., Nov. 14, 1809, p. 8, col. 3, 
Dissolution of partnership on Dec. 14 and con- 
tinuation of firm by Benjamin Edes announced 
in Am., Dec. 21, 1809, p. 3, col. 3; Fed. Gaz., 
Dec. 21, 1809, p. 8, col. 5; Am., Dec. 22, 1809, 
p. 3, col. 4; Eve, Post, Dec, 23, 1809, p. 1, col. 5. 
See also Edes, Benjamin; Leakin, Thomas I. 


EDMONDSTON, FRANKLIN. 
printer, Green Street, corner of Fayette 
Street, 1817-18. 


Epwanps, PHILIP. 

Death of Philip Edwards, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Maryland Journal, age 28, on 
Oct. 16, announced in Tele., Oct, 17, 1800, 
p. 3, col. 1. 


ELDERKIN, JEDEDIAH. 

Elderkin, J., printer, 43 Wilkes Street, F. P., 
1802. 

According to Fed. Gaz., Aug. 30, 1802, 
p. 3, col. 2. Elderkin was a pressman for W, 
Pechin at that time. See also Bickham, Herman. 


For, R. 
Advertisement as bookseller, 92 Baltimore 
Street, in Fed. Gaz., May 7, 1808, p. 3, col. 4. 


EMMERSON, ARTHUR. 
Books advertised at 100 Market Street in 
Fed, Gaz., Oct. 13, 1815, p. 3, col. 2, 


EMMERSON, SARAH, 

Although Sarah Emmerson was primarily a 
milliner, corner of Front and Ploughman 
Streets, books are advertised in Am., Dec. 6, 
1815, p. 3, col. 2, 
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ENGLES, š 
See Craig, Engles & Co. 





ESCAVILLE, JOSEPH, 

Escavaille, Joseph, keeper of the commercial 
room at the Merchants’ Coffee House, and 
proprietor of the “Baltimore Price Current,” 
86 South Street, 1817-18. 

keeper of the Merchants’ Coffee House, and 
Se sae of the Baltimore Price Current, 

welling, 6 Albemarle Street, O. T., 1819. 


EUROPEAN BOOK STORE, 

Advertisement signed H. Guegan, 27 Balti- 
more Street, in Fed Gaz., Aug. 7, 1819, p. 3, 
col 1, Advertisement signed Henry Guegan, 
5 Baltimore Street, in Fed. Gaz., Oct, 21, 
1819, p. 8, col. 1. See also Foreign Book Store; 
French Book Store; Guegan, Henry. 


Evening Post. 
See Niles, Hezekiah; Niles & Frailey. 


EvERARD, WILLIAM. 

Advertisement of printing ink for sale, 8 
Calvert Street, in Fed. Gaz., April 9, 1800, 
p. 2, col. 2; Tele., April 10, 1800, p. 3, col. 4. 
RC notice in T'ele., Feb. 1, 1808, p. 8, 
col, 5. 


EXCHANGE AUCTION Rooms. 
See Neilson, Oliver H. 


EXCHANGE LOTTERY OFFICE, BOOK & STATION- 
ERY STORE, 

Opening of lottery office, book and sta- 
tionery store, printing office and bindery, 46 
Baltimore Street, announced by Benjamin Edes 
and P. G. Hands in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 7, 1816, 
p. 3, cols. 34; Am., Feb. 8, 1816, p. 3, col. 8. 
Dissolution of Edes & Hands on March 21 
announced by P. G. Hands and Benjamin Edes 
in Fed. Gaz. March 21, 1816, p. 2, col. 8. 
See also Edes, Benjamin. 


EXCHANGE READING Room. 


A description of the opening on June 1 
is in Am., June 2, 1820, p. 2, col. 1. 


FAITHFUL, WILLIAM. 

printer, 48 Green Street, O, T., 1812, 

printer, dwelling, 30 Liberty Street, O, T., 
1816. 

printer, Catherine Street, 1819, 

printer, Catherine Street, East side North 
of Biddle Street, 1822-23, 

printer, Catherine Street, North of Biddle 
Street, W. P., 1824, 


FARQUHARSON, CHARLES. 


printers” joiner, North Frederick Street, near 
North Gay Street, 1814-15. 
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printers” joiner, Fish Street, near North Gay 
Street, 1816. 

Advertisement stating that printers furni- 
ture, cases, and standing presses are manu- 
factured, Fish Street, is in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 6, 
1818, p. 3, col. 2. 


FARRADY, JOHN. 
printer, Liberty Street, East side North of 
M'Elderry Street, O. T., 1824. 


Federal Gazette OFFICE. 

St. Paul's Lane, opposite Post-Office, 1810. 

St. Paul's Lane, 1814-15. 

Federal Gazette Printing Office, St. Paul's 
Lane, 1816. 

St. Paul's Lane, 1817-18. 

corner of St, Paul's Lane and Roger's Alley, 
1819. 

Federal Gazette and Baltimore Commercial 
Advertiser, William Gwinn, editor, Northeast 
corner of St. Paul’s Lane and Rodgers’s Alley, 
1822-28. 

Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Adver- 
tiser, William Gwynn, editor, Northeast corner 
of St. Paul’s Lane and Rogers’ Alley, 1824. 

Printing ink advertised in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 
19, 1800, p. 3, col. 2. Removal to St. Paul's 
Lane, opposite the Post Office, announced in 
Fed. Gaz., May 6, 1805, p. 3, col. 1. Announce- 
ment that Joseph Maguire, a former Federal 
Gazette apprentice, will report the proceedings 
of Congress is in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 2, 1806, 
p. 3, col, 2, Printing ink advertised in Fed. 
Gaz., March 24, 1807, p. 3, col. 8. See also 
Baltimore Type Foundry; Gwynn, William; 
Heron & Lefevre; Hewes, John; Hill, Thomas 
Howard; M'Gowan, John; Maguire, Joseph; 
Yundt, Leonard; Yundt & Brown. 


Federal Republican OFFICE. 

Northwest corner of Gay and Second Streets, 
1810. 

39 Water Street, 1817-18. 

See also Cook, John L.; Whittemore, John. 


Federal Republican ano Baltimore Telegraph 

OFFICE. 

89 Water Street, 1819. 

Federal Republican and Baltimore Tele- 
graph, J. D. Learned, editor, over the North- 
east corner of Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
entrance in Calvert Street, 1824. 

See also Allen, Edes & Co.; Edes & Heath; 
Learned, J. D.; Schaeffer, Frederick G. 


FeLL's Poit CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
See Barnes, Samuel, 


FeLr’s-PomT PRINTING OFFICE. 
See Barnes, Samuel. 
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FERGUSON & STEVENS. 

Advertisement as printers’ joiners, corner 
Fish and Holiday Streets, in Eve. Post, Nov. 26, 
1808, p. 3, col. 4. 


FISHACH, JACOB. 
See Bayly & Fishach, 


Fisuen, Henry M. 
See Robinson & Fisher. 


FLEMING, WILLIAM. 

Purchase of book and stationery stock of 
Franklin Betts, 4 South Calvert Street, and 
continuation of business announced in Fed. 
Gaz., Aug. 3, 1822, p. 3, col. 2. 


FLETCHER, JOHN. 
printer, 30 South Charles Street, 1819. 


FonEmN Book STORE. , 

Address as 27 Baltimore Street in Am., June 
17, 1819, p. 3, col. 2; Fed. Gaz., June 17, 
1819, p. 3, col. 2. See also European Book 
Store. 


FOSTER, JAMES. 
letter cutter, 26 Light Street, 1817-18. 
letter cutter, 26 Light Street, dwelling, Sec- 
ond Street, F. H., 1819. 


FowsLE, PETER. 
See Fowble & Chase. 


FOWBLE & CHASE. : 


Opening of printing ink manufactory an- 
nounced by Peter Fowble, 120 North Howard 
Street, and Samuel Chase in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 
1, 1822, p. 8, col. 3. 


Fox, JAMES. 
Printing ink advertised for sale at 12 Cheap- 
side in Am., Sept. 12, 1808, p. 8, col. 3. 


FRAILEY, LEONARD, 
printer, dwelling, 19 Commerce Street, 1804, 
printer, dwelling, 98 Pratt Street, near South 
Howard Street, 1810, 
See also Niles  Frailey; Pechin & Frailey. 


FRANKLIN PRINTING OFFICE. 
See Miltenberger, A. 


FRANKLIN PRINTING OFFICE, Book AND STA- 
TIONERY STORE. 
See Mauro, P. 


FREEMAN, WILLIAM H. 

Freeman, W. H., engraver, St. Paul's Lane, 
1812. 

engraver, 15 Chatham Street, 1814-15. 

engraver, Rogers's Alley, near the Federal 
Gazette office, 1816. 
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FREEMAN, WILLIAM H., continued 


Freeman, William, engraver, dwelling, 51 
Front Street, O. T., 1817—18. 

Removal from 130 Baltimore Street to St. 
Paul's Lane announced in Eve. Post, Sept. 22, 
1809, p. 8, col, 4; Fed. Gaz., Sept, 22, 1809, 
p. 3, col, 3; Am., Sept. 23, 1809, p. 3, col, 4. 
Copperplate printing advertised in Fed. Gaz., 
Oct. 23, 1810, p. 3, col. 4. Removal to South- 
east corner of St. Paul's Lane and Chatham 
Street announced in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 3, 1818, 
p. 3, col. 4; Am., Aug. 4, 1818, p. 3, col. 5. 
Removal to Rodgers’ Alley announced in Fed. 
Gaz., Nov. 10, 1815, p. 3, col. 2; Am., Nov. 
11, 1815, p. 8, col. 1. See also Gone & Freeman; 
Welch, B. T., & Co. 


FRENCH, EBENEZER. 

printer, 46 Harrison Street, 1814-15, 

printer of the American Farmer, corner of 
South and Gay Streets, dwelling, Centre Street, 
1819. 

printer, Liberty Street, East side North of 
Necessity Alley, O. T., 1824. 

Iron work for printers at the Smith Shop, 
opposite the Museum, advertised in Fed. Gaz., 
Oct. 27, 1817, p. 3, col. 2, See also American 
dnd Office; Keatinge, Henry S.; Patriot 
Office, 


FRENCH, Rev. Joan C. 
See Christian and Scientific Library. 


FRENCH Boox STORE. 

Address as 27 Baltimore Street in Fed. Gaz., 
July 3, 1819, p. 3, col. 1. See also DeGelone, 
Fernangus; European Book Store, 


Frrrez, PETER F. 
See Baltimore Typographical Society. 


Fnvxn, GEORGE. 

printer, Tripolet's Alley, 1810. 

Advertisement in Am., May 26, 1808, p. 3, 
col. 4. Death on Sept. 13 announced in Am., 
Sept. 15, 1812, p. 3, col. 2. Auction of his 
printing materials announced in Am., Sept. 28, 
1812, p. 8, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., Sept. 28, 1812, 
p. 3, col, 3, Letters of administration noted 
in Am., Oct. 8, 1812, p. 3, col. 2. 


FRYER & CLARK, 

printers, corner of Second Street and Market- 
space, 1804, 

printers, office, corner of Market space and 
Second Street, 1807-1808. 

Advertisement in Am., Dec, 21, 1804, p. 3, 
col 5. New equipment advertised in Am, 
Jan. 21, 1806, p. 3, col. 4. Dissolution of firm 
on March 2 and formation of Fryer & Rider, 
printers, corner of Marsh Market Space and 
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Second Street, announced in Am., March 9, 
1807, p. 3, col. 4; Eve. Post, March 9, 1807, 
P- 8, col. 4. See also Fryer & Rider. 


FRYER & RIDER, 

printers, Triplett's Alley, 1808. 

Agency for printing ink manufactured by 
Wrigly & Johnson, Philadelphia, announced in 
Am., June 29, 1807, p. 3, col. 4. See also Fryer 
& Clark. 


Ganssy, J. 

Opening of Reading Room at Indian Queen 
Tavern announced in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 29, 1818, 
p. 2, col. 6; Am., Aug. 31, 1818, p. 3, col. 4. 


GALLAHER, JAMES. 

Death of James Gallaher, printer, on Sept. 
25, announced in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 18, 1800, p. 3, 
col, 1; Tele., Oct. 18, 1800, p. 3, col. 1. 


GEDDES, ROBERT. 

Advertisement of printing office, Northeast 
corner of Market iu Calvert Streets, in Am., 
Oct. 6, 1825, p. 2, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., Oct. 6, 
1825, p. 8, col. 7. 


GEDDES, THOMAS. 
printer, Vulcan Alley, South side near For- 
rest Lane, 1824. 


GILLINGHAM, HENRY. 
engraver, John Street, East side North of 
Austen, Ridgely's Addition, 1822-23, 


GLENN, Jonn W., & Co, 

Printing ink advertised in Fed. Gaz., March 
31, 1818, p. 8, col. 1; Am., April 1, 1813, p. 8, 
col. 1. 


GOBRECHT, CHRISTIAN, 

Gobrecht is noted as the engraver who “cut 
the type punches for the Baltimore Foundery” 
in Fed. Gez., July 1, 1813, p. 3, col. 1. 


Goppaxp, Miss. 
Advertisement as bookseller, 80 Market 
Street, in Tele., April 11, 1801, p. 3, col. 5. 


GRAHAM, ALEXANDER, 
printer, Comet Street, O, T., 1817-18, 


GRANVILLE, BEVA L., G. 
bookseller and stationer, 5 Baltimore Street, 
1819. 


Gray, GEORGE L. 

editor and proprietor of the Anti-Democrat, 
14 South Charles Street, 1803. 

Death, at St. Helena, on March 24, an- 
nounced in Am., May 26, 1808, p. 3, col. 2, 
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Gray, MATTHEW. 
type founder, Gooseberry Alley, near Ross 
Street, 1824, 


GRAY, ROBERT. 
See Coale, Edward J. 


GREEN, Epwarp M. 

second hand book seller, under 144 Balti- 
more Street, dwelling, Franklin Alley, South 
of Water Street, 1824. 

Same as Greene, Edward M.? 


GREEN, HENRY. 
printer, 99 North Howard Street, 1800-01. 


GREENE, EDwarD M. 

See Greene’s Book Store, Intelligence and 
Accommodation Office. Same as Green, Ed- 
ward M.? 


GREENE'S Book STORE, INTELLIGENCE AND 
ACCOMMODATION OFFICE. 

Address as corner of Gay and Market Streets 
in Am., Sept. 20, 1824, p. 3, col. 2. Advertise- 
ment signed Edward M. Greene in Am., Oct, 
27, 1824, p. 3, col. 1. Notice that Edward M. 
Greene has commenced the binding business 
is in Am., June 15, 1825, p. 8, col, 3. 


GRIFFITH, THOMAS W. 

Removal of school book and stationery store 
to Southeast corner of Gay and Second Streets 
announced in Fed. Gaz., April 26, 1821, p. 2, 
col. 6, 


GROFF, HENRY, 
printers’ joiner, 16 North Frederick Street, 
816. 


printers’ joiner and cabinet maker, 16 North 
Frederick Street, 1817—18. 

Death in Frederick County, in his 64th year, 
announced in Am., Feb. 28, 1823, p. 2, col. 6; 
Fed. Gaz., Feb. 28, 1823, p. 3, col. 2. 


Gnorr & MAGGS. 

Advertisement as cabinet and chair makers 
and printers’ joiners, 30 North Gay Street, in 
Am., Aug. 1, 1807, p. 3, col. 3, 


GUEGAN, HENRY. 

Advertisement as publisher and bookseller, 
5 Market Street, in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 10, 1820, 
p. 3, col. 4. See also European Book Store. 


GUESTIER, P. A. 

French books advertised in Am., Jan. 11, 
1813, p. 3, col. 5. French books, 54 Frederick 
Street, advertised in Am., Aug. 3, 1825, p. 3, 
col, 2. 


GurcH, THOMAS G. 
printer, French Street, East side North of 
Bath, O. T., 1824. 
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Gwynn, WILLIAM. 

attorney at law (and editor and proprietor 
of the Federal Gazette), attorney's office, 5 
Chatham Street, 1814—15. 

editor and proprietor of the Baltimore Fed- 
eral Gazette, dwelling, Chatham Street, 1816. 

proprietor of the Federal Gazette, St. Paul's 
Lane, 1817—18. 

editor of the Federal Gazette, office corner 
of St. Paul's Lane and Rogers's Alley, 1819. 

editor of the Federal Gazette and Com- 
mercial Daily Advertiser, office, Northeast cor- 
ner of St. Pauls Lane and Rogers's Alley, 
1822-23, 

editor of the Federal Gazette and Baltimore 
Daily Advertiser, Northeast corner of St, Paul's 
Lane and Rogers's Alley, 1824. 

See also Baltimore Type Foundry; Federal 
Gazette Office; Hewes, John. 


4 


HAGERTY, GEORGE. 
See Hagerty, John; Hagerty, John, € 
Nephew. 


Hacenty, Jony. 

book and paper warehouse, 12 Light Street, 
1807-1808. 

printer and bookseller, 12 Light Street, 
1814-15. 

Advertisement of John Hagerty, bookseller, 
104 Market Street and 1 Water Street, in Fed. 
Gaz., March 15, 1800, p. 3, col. 5. Admission 
of George Hagerty as partner and change of 
firm name to John Hagerty & Nephew an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., March 13, 1801, p. 8, 
col. 4. Paper mill offered for sale in Fed. Gaz., 
March 8, 1805, p. 8, col. 4; Eve. Post, March 


- 28, 1805, p. 3. col. 4. Copperplate printing 


advertised in Fed. Gaz., April 6, 1810, p. 3, col. 
4. Creditors’ sale of all his stock in trade in- 
cluding printing office, bookbinders' tools, and 
dwelling announced in Am., June 25, 1812, 
p. 3, col, 5. Postponement of sale for three 
days announced in Am., July 7, 1812, p. 3, 
col. 3. Notice that he is unable to pay his 
debts is in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 12, 1812, p. 8, col. 4. 
Notice that he intends to apply for a special 
act of insolvency is in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 30, 
1813, p. 8, col. 3. Announcement that he has 
employed Ralph W. Pomeroy to superintend 
his printing office, 12 Light Street, is in Fed. 
Gaz., Jan. 10, 1814, p. 3, col. 5. Notice that 
he is unable to pay his debts is in Fed. Gaz., 
Oct. 11, 1814, p. 3, col, 3. Death on Sept. 4, 
age 77, of John Hagerty, minister m the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, announced in Am., Sept. 
6, 1823, p. 2, col. 6; Fed. Gaz., Sept. 6, 1823, 
p. 3, col. 1. Notice of executrix in Am., May 
20, 1824, p. 3, col. 3. See also Hagerty, Jobn, 
& Nephew; Pomeroy, Ralph W., & Co. 


x 
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HAGERTY, JOHN, € NEPHEW. 

Removal of book and stationery store from 
104 Market Street to 12 Light Street an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., May 3, 1802, p. 3, 
col. 4 (advertisement also notes paper from 
their own factory). Death of George Hagerty, 
age 24, on Oct. 22, noted and statement that 
business will continue in the name of John 
Hagerty in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 22, 1804, p. 3, 
col, 3. See also Hagerty, John. 


HALL, SERGEANT. 

Hall, Sargent, printer, 134 Baltimore Street, 
1814-15. 

Opening of printing oflice for book, job, and 
copperplate work, 12 Light Street, announced 
in Fed. Gaz., April 10, 1813, p. 3, col. 1. 
Opening of the University Press, 134 Baltimore 
Street, announced in Am,, Dec. 18, 1813, p. 3, 
col. 4; Fed. Gaz., Dec. 21, 1813, p. 8, col. 4. 
Notice that he is in confinement as an insolvent 
debtor is in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 17, 1814, p. 3, 
col. 3. 


HAMBLETON, CHARLES. 
See Procter, Izak, € Co. 


Hanns, P. G. 
See Edes, Benjamin; Exchange Lottery Of- 
fice, Book & Stationery Store. 


Hans, W. G., & Co. 

Regular book auctions announced in Eve. 
Post, Oct. 15, 1810, p. 3, col. 3. Removal to 
Old Exchange Auction Stores announced in 
Eve. Post, May 6, 1811, p. 8, col. 8. Dissolution 
of copartnership on Oct, 24, announced by 
W. G. Hands and Samuel Cole in Fed. Gaz., 
Oct. 26, 1811, p. 8, col. 5. See also Cole, Sam- 
uel; Cole & 1, Bonsal. 


HANNA, ÁNDREW. 
printer, dwelling, 90 Dugan's Wharf, 1800— 
E 


printer, 30 Green Street, 1802, 

printer and bookseller, dwelling, 30 Green 
Street, O. T., 1803. 

printer, bookseller, and stationer, dwelling, 
York Street, 1804. 

bookseller, dwelling, Great York Street, 
1807-1808. 

printer, dwelling, Great York Street, near 
Mr. Glendy's church, O. T., 1810. 

Death, age 38, on March 26, announced in 
Am., March 27, 1812, p. 3, col. 2. Auction 
of the remainder of his stock announced in 
Am., Dec. 17, 1818, p. 8, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., 
Dec. 18, 1813, p. 3, col, 4. Printing equipment 
of Andrew Hanna offered at auction in Fed. 
Gaz., March 29, 1814, p. 3, col. 3. See also 
Child, S. P., & Co.; Warner & Hanna. 
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HANSON, ÁLEXANDER C. 
See Allen, Edes & Co. 


HANZSCHE, J. F. 
printer and publisher of the Maryland Ger- 
man newspaper, 58 South Charles Street, 1824. 


HARMER, JOSEPH. 
See Barnes, Samuel. 


HARRINGTON, D. 

books and stationery, 126 Market Street, 
advertised in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 17, 1815, p. 3, 
col, 5, 


HARRISON, WILLIAM. 
engraver, New Street, 1800-1802, 
engraver, Hooks-Town Turnpike Road, 1808. 


HARRISSON, FRANCIS. i 
copperplate printer, Southeast corner of 
Saratoga Street and Short Alley, 1822-28, 


Hanno», Jonn J. 

bookseller and stationer, 
Street, 1819, 

bookseller and stationer, 
Street, 1824. 

Opening of bookbinding business, 1 Lem- 
mon Street, announced in Fed. Gaz., June 2, 
1806, p. 8, col. 4. Continuation of book and 
stationery store, formerly Harrod & Buel, 134 
Market Street, announced by John J. Harrod 
in Am., Dec. 12, 1814, p. 3, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., 
Dec, 12, 1814, p. 3, col, 4. Announcement 
that he has resumed the book and stationery 
business at 106 Market Street is in Fed. Gaz., 
Aug. 31, 1822, p. 3, col. 4; Am., Sept. 2, 1822, 
p. 3, col. 3, Removal to 178 Market Street 
announced in Fed. Gaz., March 18, 1823, p. 2, 
col 6; Am., March 19, 1823, p. 3, col 2, 
Removal to 4 North Charles Street announced 
in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 7, 1825, p. 2, col. 5; Am., 
Oct. 8, 1825, p. 2, col. 6. Notice that he has 
become a book and stationery auctioneer is in 
Am., Oct. 12, 1825, p. 3, col. 6. See also Harrod 
& Buel; Harrod & Turner; Hill, Thomas G., 
& Co. 


134 Baltimore 


178 Baltimore 


Harrop & BUEL, 

bookbinders and stationers, 12 South Calvert 
Street, 1812, 

booksellers, stationers, and bookbinders, 134 
Baltimore Street, 1814-15. 

Advertisement in Am., March 10, 1810, p. 3, 
col. 3. Opening of bookbinding and stationery 
business at 12 South Calvert Street announced 
in Fed. Gaz., March 12, 1810, p. 3, col. 2; 
Eve. Post, March 18, 1810, p. 3, col. 5; Am., 
March 15, 1810, p. 3, col. 2. Advertisement 
as booksellers in Eve. Post, April 8, 1811, p. 3, 
col. 3. Removal of blank book manufactory, 


` 
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stationery and book store from North Calvert 
Street to 134 Market Street announced in Fed. 
Gaz., Jan. 8, 1814, p. 3, col. 5; Am., Jan. 10, 
1814, p. 3, col. 4. Dissolution on Dec. 3, an- 
nounced by John J. Harrod and Albert D. Buel 
in Am., Dec. 12, 1814, p. 3, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., 
Dec. 12, 1814, p. 3, col. 4. See also Harrod, 
John J. 


Harrop & TURNER. 

Announcement by John J. Harrod that he 
has taken Michael Turner into partnership and 
that firm name will be Harrod & Turner is 
in Am., Sept. 3, 1819, p. 3, col. 1; Fed. Gaz., 
Sept. 3, 1819, p. 2, col. 6. Dissolution on Feb. 
23 announced by John H. Harrod and Michael 
Turner in Fed. Gaz., April 12, 1820, p. 2, 
col. 5. See also Armstrong & Plaskitt; Harrod, 
John J. 


Hays, JOHN. 
Hayes, John, printer, dwelling, Pitt Street, 
O. T., office, 8 Baltimore Street, 1800-01. 
printer, next 40 Pitt Street, O, T., 1802. 
latë printer, next 40 Pitt Street, O. T., 1804, 


HEATH, James P. 
See Edes & Heath. 


HENsHAW, JOHN. 
printer, 12 German Street, 1822-23. 


HxnoN, JAMES. 

Printing ink advertised in Fed. Gaz., March 
12, 1804, p. 8, col. 5. See also Heron & Lefevre. 
Same as Herrin, James? 


Heron &-LEFEVRE. 

Acquisition of a mill for the manufacture 
of printing ink and establishment of printing 
ink business announced by James Heron, of 
the Federal Gazette Office, and A. Lefevre, of 
Warner & Hanna, in Fed. Gaz., April 12, 1805, 
p. 3, col. 5. See also Heron, James; Lefavre, 
Abraham. 


HERRIN, JAMES. 
printer, King George Street, 1804, 
Same as Heron, James? 


Herty, THOMAS. 

Herty was a conveyancer, but an advertise- 
ment as publisher and announcement of re- 
moval to 2 South Cay Street are in Tele., 
Jan. 2, 1800, p. 4, col. 1. Address as 3 North 
Gay Street in Tele., March 26, 1800, p. 3, 
col, 4, 


Hewes, JOHN. 
Hewes, J., publisher of the Federal Gazette, 
St. Paul's Lane, 1807-1808. 
_ printer and publisher of the Fed. Gazette, 
dwelling, St. Paul’s Lane, 1810. 
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printer, 51 Sharp Street, 1814-15. 

Announcement that John Hewes and Edward 
Priestley, cabinet maker, won $10,000.00 in 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral Church Lottezy 
is in Fed. Gaz., March 23, 1805, p. 8, col. 1; 
Am., March 25, 1805, p. 3, col. 2; Eve. Post, 
March 25, 1805, p. 2, col. 1. Announcement 
that he has become editor and proprietor of the 
Federal Gazette is in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 1, 1807, 
p. 3, col. 1, Transfer of Federal Gazette to 
William Gwynn announced in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 
31, 1812, p. 3, cols. 2-3. See also Cole & Hewes; 
Federal Gazette Office; Robinson, Joseph. 


Hickman, N. 

Opening of bookbindery, corner of Tripolett's 
Alley and Market Street, announced in Am., 
Sept. 3, 1825, p.83, col, 3. 


Hirpr, JOHN. 
Oiled skins for printing balls advertised in 
Eve. Post, Sept. 3, 1810, p. 3, col. 4. 


HILL, GEORGE. 
bookseller and 
Street, 1800-1802. 
bookseller and 
Street, 1808, 
bookseller and 
Street, 1804—1808. 
bookseller, 104 Baltimore Street, 1810, 
Removal of book and stationery store to 132 
Baltimore Street announced in Fed. Gaz., April 
18, 1808, p. 3, col. 4. Advertisement for press- 
man in Fed, Gaz., Nov. 9, 1808, p. 3, col. 5, 
Removal of book and stationery store to 104 
Baltimore Street announced in Fed. Gaz. 
March 17, 1804, p. 3, col. 5. Agency for print- 
ing ink made by J. Watts, Philadelphia, an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 28, 1806, p. 3, 
col, 4. Purchase of the copperplate printing 
business of the late John Bannerman announced 
in Fed. Gaz., April 5, 1810, p. 8, col. 3. Print- 
ing presses and standing presses offered for 
sale in Am., March 24, 1813, p. 3, col. 3. 
Death, age 46, on July 11, of George Hill, 
native of Edinburgh, announced in Fed. Gaz., 
July 13, 1813, p. 3, col. 1; Am., July 14, 1813, 
p. 3, col. 2. Administrators’ notice in Fed. 
Gaz., Aug. 4, 1818, p. 3, col. 5; Am., Aug. 5, 
1818, p. 3, col. 3. Auction of entire stock an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 20, 1814, p. 3, 
col. 3; Am., Jan. 27, 1814, p. 3, col. 3. Notice 
to creditors 1n Fed. Gaz., Dec. 6, 1814, p. 3, 
col, 3; Am., Dec. 7, 1814, p. 3, col. 4. 


Hot. SAMUEL. 
bookseller, 34 North Howard Street, 1817— 


stationer, 124 Baltimore 


stationer, 132 Baltimore 


stationer, 104 Baltimore 


18. 
Address as bookseller, 22814 Market Street, 
in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 4, 1815, p. 3, col. 2. Sale of 
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Hiri, SAMUEL, continued 


his stock at 86 North Howard Street because 
he wishes “to change his business” announced 
in Fed. Gaz., May 10, 1816, p. 2, col, 5. 
Auction of entire stock because he is relinquish- 
ing the book business announced in Am., May 
20, 1816, p: 3, col. 1. Removal to 34 North 
Howard Street announced in Fed. Gaz., June 
17, 1818, p. 3, col. 3, 


Hii, Thomas G, 

Advertisement of book and stationery store, 
3 Market Street, in Am,, Nov. 29, 1816, p. 3, 
col. 2. See also Hill, Thomas G., & Co. 


Hirn, Thomas G., & Co. 

Dissolution on April 1 announced by Thomas 
G. Hill and John J. Harrod in Fed. Gas., Sept. 
19, 1816, p. 3, col. 2; Am., Sept. 20, 1816, 
p. 3, col, 8. See also Harrod, John J.; Hill, 
Thomas G. 


Hir, THOMAS HOWARD, 

Proposal to publish a newspaper, The Balti- 
more Correspondent, announced by Thomas 
Howard Hill, printer, in Am., Dec. 28, 1813, 
p. 8, col. 4. A note stating that Thomas H. 
Hill conducted the mechanical part of the 
Federal Gazette for one year is in Fed. Gaz., 
April 4, 1814, p. 2, col. 3. Opening of printing 
office, 27 North Frederick Street, formerly oc- 
cupied by Wane € O'Reilly, announced in 
Am., April 25, 1814, p. 3, col. 3; Fed. Gaz., 
April 25, 1814, p. 3, col. 4. Advertisement as 
printer and stationer, 2 North Gay Street, is 
in Am., Jan. 21, 1817, p. 8, col. 2. Discharge 
from bankruptcy announced in Am., May 6, 
1819, p. 2, col. 6. Death, age "about" 29, on 
Sept. 15, announced in Am., Sept. 17, 1819, 
p. 2, col. 6. See also Allen & Hill. 


Huser, NICHOLAS. 
printer, dwelling, 180 High Street, O. T., 
1800-01. 


HOESTETRER, J. D. 


carver, engraver, &c., upper end of North 
Howard Street, 1800-01. 


HoLMES, JAMES. 
See Baltimore Typographical Society. 


Hope, . 
See Pickop & Hope, 


Hore, MAURICE P. 

Advertisement as book agent, 90 North Lib- 
erty Street, in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 7, 1820, p. 2, 
col. 6; Am., Oct. 9, 1820, p. 3, col, 3. Adver- 
tisement as book agent, 88 Harrison Street, in 
Am., May 2, 1822, p. 2, col. 4. 
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Horron, J. 

Advertisement of New Book Auction, 60 
Market Street, is in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 18, 1823, 
p. 3, col. 4. See also New Book Auction. 


HOULTON, JOHN. 
See Houlton & Cook. 


HouLToN & Cook, 

Opening of business of John Houlton and 
Thomas Cook, engravers, East Street, near Gay 
Street, announced in Am., Sept. 25, 1804, p. 3, 
col. 3, 


Hot, THOMAS. 

(firm of J. H. Naff & Co.) book and sta- 
tionery auctioneer, 164 Baltimore Street, 
dwelling, 66 Lumbard Street, 1824. 

See also Naff, John H., & Co. 


HUNTER, James A. 
See Hunter € Robinson; New Circulating 
Library. 


HUNTER & ROBINSON. 

stationers and circulating library, 96 Balti- 
more Street, 1810, 

Advertisement as booksellers and stationers 
in Eve. Post, Sept. 19, 1809, p. 3, col. 4. 
Formation of New Circulating Library, 96 Mar- 
ket Street, announced by Joseph Robinson and 
James A. Hunter in Fed. Gaz., Sept. 5, 1809, 
p. 3, col. 4. Opening of New Circulating Li- 
brary on Sept. 28, announced in Eve, Post, 
Sept. 27, 1809, p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz, Sept. 
27, 1809, p. 8, col. 4. Opening of lottery office 
announced in Eve. Post, Oct. 6, 1809, p. 1, 
col 1, Dissolution of partnership on Dec. 1 
announced by James A. Hunter and Joseph 
Robinson in Eve. Post, Dec. 10, 1810, p. 3, 
col. 5. Statement that business in Philadelphia 
will be continued by James A. Hunter and 
business in Baltimore will be continued by 
Joseph Robinson ibid. See also New Circu- 
lating Library; Robinson, Joseph. 


HYNDMAN, SAMUEL. 
publisher, 14 North Frederick Street, 1803. 


INDIAN QUEEN TAVERN. 
See Gadsby, J. 


INGERIM, WILLIAM. 

See Pechin, William. Same as Ingrim, 
William? 
INGLIS, JAMES, SR. 

Advertisement as subscription book agent, 
corner St. Paul’s Lane and East Street, in Am., 
Aug. 6, 1816, p. 3, col. 5, 


INGRIM, WILLIAM. 
See Pechin, William. Same as Ingerim, 
William? 
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INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 
Books, 4 Light Street, advertised in Eve. 
Post, Sept. 23, 1807, p. 3, col. 4, See also 
M'Henry, James. 


IRWIN, SAMUEL. 
type founder, Biddle Street, near Ross Street, 
1819, 


JACKSON, ALEXANDER. 

printer, Dutch Alley, near Eutaw Street, 
1819. 

printer, Saratoga Street, North side East of 
Cove, 1822-28. 

Jackson, Alexander I. W., printer, Hammond 
Street, North side East of Cove, W. P., 1824, 


JACKSON, CHRISTOPHER, 

printer, Old Town, 1802. 

According to Fed. Gaz., Aug. 30, 1802, 
p. 3, col. 2, C. Jackson was a pressman for 
W. Pechin at that time. 


Jacobs, ESTHER. 

Announcement that she will continue the 
trunk “making, blacking ball and ink-powder 
manufacturing business of the late Moses 
Jacobs and announcement of removal to Front 
Street, Old Town, are in Tele., March 3, 1802, 
p. 3, col. 5, 


JAcoss, Moses, 
See Jacobs, Esther. 


Jacquin € POUMAIRAT, 
French and Spanish books advertised in Fed. 
Gaz., Feb. 15, 1817, p. 3, col. 3, 


James, JOSEPH, 
bookseller and stationer, 4 South Street, 
1810, 


Advertisement as bookseller, 4 South Street, : 


in Fed. Gaz., June 22, 1810, p. 8, col. 4. 


Jamison, H. 

Manufacture of ink and ink powder, 69 
North Liberty Street, advertised in Am., April 
27, 1815, p. 3, col, 8. 


Janney, GEORGE F. 

bookseller and stationer, 18 Baltimore Street, 
dwelling, Great York Street, next Harford 
Run, O. T., 1816. 
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book, stationery, and hardware store, 20 
Baltimore Street, 1817-18, 

book, stationery, and hardware store, 14 
Baltimore Street, dwelling, Great York Street, 
near Harfod Run, 1819, 

Continuation of book and stationery busi- 
ness, formerly Janney & Lovegrove, at 18 Balti- 
more Street announced in Am., April 4, 1816, 
p. 2, col. 5. See also Janney & Lovegrove. 


Janney € LOVEGROVE. 

Advertisement as publishers, booksellers, and 
stationers, 18 Baltimore Street, in Fed. Gaz., 
March 18, 1816, p. 2, col. 5; Am., March 19, 
1816, p. 3, col. 4. Dissolution of book and 
stationery business on April 1 announced by 
Geo. F. Janney and James Lovegrove in Am., 
April 4, 1816, p. 2, col. 5. See also Janney, 
George F.; Lovegrove, James. 


Jarvis, G. 

Purchase of bindery and stationery store, 
formerly owned by F. M. Wills, Old Post 
Office, St. Paul’s Lane, announced in Am., 
Feb. 1, 1822, p. 2, col. 6; Fed. Gaz., Feb. 1, 
1822, p. 3, col 2, Announcement that he in- 
tends to close his business is in Fed. Gaz., 
May 24, 1823, E 3, col. 3. Removal to East 
Street and employment of F. M. Wills an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., [une 25, 1823, p. 3, 
col. 2. 


JEFFERIS, GRAVENER M. 

Opening of bookselling, stationery, and book- 
binding business, 38 Market Street, announced 
in Fed. Gaz., Sept. 3, 1805, p. 3, col, 5, 
Address as 66 Market Street in Fed. Gaz., Sept. 
10, 1805, p. 8, col. 5. Writing and printing 
paper advertised in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 31, 1805, 
p. 8, col. 5. Whip, cane, and spectacle manu- 
factory, 66 Market Street, advertised in Eve. 
Post, May 8, 1809, p. 3, col. 5. Removal of 
whip, cane, and spectacle manufactory from 
66 Market Street to 212 Market Street an- 
nounced in Am., Jan. 8, 1810, p. 3, col. 3; 
Fed. Gaz., Jan. 8, 1810, p. 3, col, 4. Notice 
that he is an insolvent debtor is in Fed. Gaz., 
July 21, 1812, p. 8, col, 4, Notice of trustee 
is in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 25, 1812, p. 3, col. 4. 
Notice to creditors is in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 13, 
1818, p. 3, col. 3. See also Anderson & Jefferis, 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTORS 


EpwarD Rosen is an Associate Professor of History at the City College of 
New York. He has taught there over a quarter of a century, taking time out 
for twenty-nine months of military service in the U. S. Army during World 
War xr, and two years as a Fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation. He received his Ph.D. from Columbia in 1939. His main research 
interest has been Renaissance science, in which field he has published two 
books, Three Copernican Treatises (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1989) and The Naming of the Telescope (New York: Schuman, 1947). His 
numerous articles and reviews have appeared in various periodicals, both 
domestic and foreign. At present he is on leave of absence from teaching 
because he is a Faculty Fellow of the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation ( Ford Foundation). 


GEORGE BRANDON SAUL, whose “James Stephens' Contributions to Sinn F éin” 
appears in this number of the Bulletin, is a Pennsylvanian by birth (Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch and Irish extraction) and secured his academic degrees from 
the University of Pennsylvania. He joined the faculty of the University of 
Connecticut in 1924 and has been Professor of English there since 1942. He 
gives courses in Irish Literature, Yeats, and Post-Victorian Literature. Dr. Saul 
is a prolific writer, with some eleven books — original and critical — already 
to his credit, and Handbook of English Grammar and. Writing Conventions 
and The Shadow of the Three Queens (Handbook, Ancient and Medieval 
Irish Literature and its Backgrounds) are due this year. A Fanatic Heart: 
an Introduction to William Butler Yeats yet has no date of publication set, 
and he is working on Prolegomena to the Study of Yeats's Poems in collabora- 
tion with T. R. Henn (Cambridge University) and R. K. Alspach (U. S. 

Military Academy, West Point). He has a forthcoming article, "Withdrawn 
in Gold," an essay-study of James Stephens in the Arizona Quarterly. Before 
going to the university, he studied piano and harmony and ' composes for 
the piano occasionally," he says. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Columbus Letter 


MUCH TO ITS SURPRISE, the Library's Stock Room not long ago turned up 

copies of The Letter of Columbus on the Discovery of America, a facsimile 

of the Pictorial Edition [to continue the description on the title page], with 
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a New and Literal Translation, and a Complete Reprint of the Oldest Four 
Editions in Latin. Unhappily, the Library has for some time reported the title 
out of print — and at one time even thought of reprinting it, since it stayed 
in steady demand. Besides the subject matter, the little volume is interesting 
in itself: it was printed by order of the Trustees of the Lenox Library in 
1892. The introduction was written by the great American bibliographer, 
Wilberforce Eames, then Assistant Librarian at the Lenox. And the book 
was printed by the DeVinne Press. A large paper edition is out of print. The 
Library offers the remaining copies of this edition at $1.50 for the paper 
binding, $2.50 for the cloth. 
Paper Bindings 

THE SPECIAL EDITION of Freeman Lewiss Bowker Lecture, Paper-bound 
Books in America, has gone promptly out of print, as was to be expected. 
As there appears to be not only a continuing but a growing demand for this 
admirable analysis of the current anomaly of book publishing, the Library 
is issuing another edition from the type which appeared in the Bulletin of 
February, 1958. This edition will sell for 35 cents. 

As many of the earlier lectures in the Library edition are now out of 
print, it may be well to call attention to another: that issued the Typophiles 
of New York City. The first series, containing Lectures 1-4, is out of print. 
Series 2, composed of "Some Aspects of the Economics of Authorship," by 
Elmer Davis (1940), "Literature for Sale," by Ann Watkins (1941), "The 
Technical Book Publisher in Wartimes,” by James S. Thompson (1942), and 
“The History and Technique of Map Making,” by Helmuth Bay (1943), 
was issued as the Typophiles Chapbook 12 and costs $2.75; Series 8 — “The 
University of Every Man,” by Joseph A. Brandt (1944), “Books in Search 
of Children,” by Louise Seaman Bechtel (1946), “Book-Clubs,” by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher (1947), and “Editors Today,” by Ken McCormick (1948) — 
is Chapbook 18 and sells for $3.00. These beautifully designed and printed 
little volumes are available from the George Grady Press, 445 West 41st Street, 
New York 86, N. Y. 


No Intent to Brag 


IN A FOOTNOTE on page 144 of last month's Bulletin, the Editor unhappily 
reported that the Library had photographed 20,000,000 catalogue cards. 
He was depending upon hearsay. The actual number photographed has been 
8,390,782, which includes the Public Catalogue and a few of the Divisional 
catalogues. 
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GIFTS 


THE FOLLOWING List of donors, with brief descriptions of their gifts, repre- 
sents a selection from the Library's records of material received during the 
month ended March 15th, 1958. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of 


New York City. 


Illustrated Works 


Mr. Robert C. Lafferty — His Specific Pro- 
posals for Coordination and Cooperation of 
New York City Traffic, 1934. This plan, with 
its many maps and diagrams, was brought 
. forward as a solution to the problem of traffic 
congestion in Metropolitan New York. It is of 
particular interest at present, since it is claimed 
that the proposed system would be effective in 
“cutting down or eliminating entirely the 
deficits now incurred in the operation of the 
city subway system." 


Galeries Hoyales, Ostende, Belgium — La 
peinture sous le signe de la mer, catalogue 
of an exhibition from August 5 to September 4, 
1951. 


Miss Tulia Stout — Histoire de Gil Blas de 
Santillane, par Alain René Le Sage, édition 
ornée de, figures en taile douce, gravées par 
les meilleurs artistes de Paris, 1791. 


Miss Vibeke Ammundsen, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark — A bilingual illustrated publication by 
Bo Bojesen, Dagligt lio 1 Danmark — How 
to be a Dane, 1952. 


Mr. James W. Duff — Genera et species ani- 
malium Argentinorum, 1948; Genera et species 
plantarum. Argentinarum, 1948. The volumes 
— five folios for the plant life, and two quartos 
for animal life — are edited by Horatius R. 
Descole, and published under the auspices of 
the University of Tucuman. The text is illus- 
trated with black-and-white and colored plates. 


Authors Gifts 


Colonel W. A. Graham, Pacific Palisades, Cali- 
fornia — His The Colors of the Seventh at the 
Little Big Horn: Custer's Battle Flags, 1952. 


Mr. William M. Jones, Houston, Texas — His 
Texas Testimony, Carved in Stone, Compiled 
in Traveling Order, 1952. 


Miss Ida F. Fowler, Little Neck, Long Island, 
New York — Her The History of Little Neck, 
1952. 


Mr. George Graveley, St. Albans, Herts., Eng- 
land — His English version of The Miser and 
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Coxcombs in Petticoats, Two Comedies by 
Moliére, 1958. 


Señor Daniel J. Rivas, Camaguey, Cuba — 
His Un estudio critico del Comunismo, 1952. 


Mr. John Galt — To complete the Library's 
collection of his publications: How the United 
Nations Works, 1947; The Story of Peace and 
War, 1952; Volcano, 1948. 


Mr. H. R. Abercrombie, Pretoria North, South 
Africa — His The Secret History of South 
Africa or Sixty-five Years in the Transvaal, 1959. 


G. E. Wade, Knoxville, Tennessee — Biblio- 
grafía de la novela colombiana, by John E. 
Englekirk and Gerald E. Wade, 1952. 


From Organizations 


The Abbey of Our Lady of New Melleray, 
Dubuque, Iowa — Arms and the Monk! The 
Trappist Saga in Mid-America, by M. M. Hoff- 
man, 1952, 


De Norske Forfatterforening, Oslo, Norway — 
Du slette Tid, Forfatterforeningens Julebok, 
redigert av Odd Eidem. Issues for 1948-1951. 


The League of Women Voters Red Bank 
Region, Little Silver, New Jersey — Know 
Your County, a Study of Monmouth County, 
1952. 


Generalstabens Litografiska Anstalt, Stockholm, 
Sweden — Some Trends in Swedish Map 
Reproduction, by Carl M:son Mannerfelt and 
Gösta Lundgvist, Stockholm, 1952. 


Sparebank, Oslo, Norway — Hugo Lous Mohr’s 
Ceiling Paintings in Oslo Cathedral, 1952. 


Sociedad Bolivariana de Venezuela, Caracas, 
Venezuela — Memorias del General Daniel 
Florencio O'Leary, narración, 1952. 


Kammer der Gewerblichen Wirtschaft für 
Oberosterreich, Linz, Austria — Wirtschafts- 
geschichte des Landes Oberösterreich, von Dr. 
Vinzenz Kotzina: Bd, 1. Wachsen, Werden, 
Reifen, von der Frühzeit bis zum Jahre 1848, 
von Alfred Hoffman, 1952; Bd. 2. Männer, 
Machte, Betriebe von 1848 bis zur Gegenwart, 


. von Erich Maria Meixner, 1952, 
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Recorded Music 


Mr, Peter Hugh Reed, Pelham, New York — 
A collection of 501 recordings including nu- 
merous masterpieces of chamber music played 
by famous quartets, many of historical interest. 
Also included in the gift are orchestral, operatic, 
and other sets. 


Photographs 


Mr, Albert Boni — A portfolio of 24 mounted 
photographs of Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Niagara Falls, by Francis 
Frith. In the late 1850s and after, Frith trav- 
eled widely, making photographs in Egypt, 
Palestine and elsewhere, which were sold in 
popular portfolio collections. The American 
photographs, published in London in 1860, are 
a rare and less well-known group. 


Memorabilia 


Mrs. Marguerite St. Clair Nicolle, Forest Hills, 
New York — Photographs, clippings and a 
program, from the professional life of Mar- 
guerite St. Clair. 


Mr. David James, Providence, Rhode Island — 
A caricature of Monsieur Pons done by Enrico 
Caruso, 1906. 


Colonel Alexander R, Fordyce, Jr. — A further 
contribution of publications of the Fordyce 
family, by James Fordyce, 1720-1796: Ad- 
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dresses to the Deity, 1785; and A Collection 
of Hymns and Sacred Poems, 1788. 


Mrs. Gilbert W. Gabriel — Scrapbooks of 
dramatic and music criticism, and letters, pho- 
tographs and other material, eight novels and 
typescripts for six of them, all by or about 
Gilbert W. Gabriel, an original drawing by 
Reginald Marsh, and another of Mr. Gabriel 
done by Miguel Covarrubias. 


D 


Collections 


Mr. James T. Kilbreth, Hewlett, Long Island, 
New York — A collection of 267 volumes and 
ten pamphlets on European history and litera- 
ture, including six volumes of the rare weekly, 
Le Pilori: journal satirique illustré, Paris, 1886— 
1891, notable.for its colored political cartoons. 


Mr. Gaston Bell, Woodstock, New York — A 
collection of dramatic, music and operatic pro- 
grams, chiefly from Boston and New York, and 
a photograph of Gaston Bell. 


Mrs. Arthur L, Strasser — One hundred and 
eighty-five volumes with many of fine printing: 
A Way of Life, an Address Delivered. to Yale 
Students on the Evening of Sunday, April 20th, 
1918, by William Osler; Many Children, by 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, with drawings 
by Florence Wyman Ives, 1921; The Roy- 
crofter's printing of Dickens” Christmas Carol; 
The Stars, a Slumber Story, by Eugene Field, 
1901 (a limited edition of 210 copies); and 
So Here Then Are Dreams, by Olive Schreiner, 
printed by Elbert Hubbard, 1901, ` 





USE AND ADDITIONS, MARCH, 1958 


DURING THE MONTH of March, 1953, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 97,230. They consulted 
240,803 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 237,529. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 995,172, 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 36,636 vol- 
umes and 4,752 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received as 
gifts 3,225 volumes, 3,893 pamphlets, and 34 maps. The Circulation Depart- 
ment received as gifts 518 volumes and 3 pamphlets. 
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Katherine Anne Porter 
A Critical Bibliography 


By EDWARD SCHWARTZ 


e A Department of English, Syracuse University 


With an introduction by ROBERT PENN WARREN 


INTRODUCTION 


BIBLIOGRAPHY may be one of many things, or many things at one 
P Seen It may be, for instance, an exercise of the bibliographer's technical 
prowess, and no Leatherstocking would be more proud of his skill in inter- 
preting the disarrayed twig than a dedicated Bibliographer reading the spoor 
on his proper track. A technician has a right to his pride, but the technician 
may also be a man, and a man of taste, and when this is the case, the bibliogra- 
pher may take an additional pride in regarding his work as an act of appreci- 
ation and homage. That is, if the occasion permits. And the present occasion 
should permit, amply. 

The present occasion should permit that pride, for the work of Katherine 
Anne Porter, which is here traced through its various physical avatars, seems 
to the eye of most of us as secure in its fame and future as any literary record 
of our time and place. There is always, in making such a prognostication, 
the risk that our eyes may be blinded by the partialities of fashion and the 
favors of the moment. We recognize that risk, even if the abiding conviction 
is in our heart. But the work of Miss Porter has been peculiarly outside of 
fashion. It has always been peculiarly itself, and in that identity, peculiarly 
appealing to our imaginations. 

The very intensity with which Miss Porter's work has laid hold on the 
imagination of her admirers has, however, almost done her reputation a 
disservice. Appreciation and devoted understanding invite their peculiar 
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liabilities, for the appreciator and the understander are tempted, sometimes, 
to think of themselves as the initiated, to see themselves as acquainted 
uniquely with a mystery, to feel themselves members of a cult privileged to 
tend a special flame. Even though Miss Porter has had a much larger body 
of readers than have many writers who are thought of as “popular,” there is 
still some trace of the flavor of exquisiteness and snobbery in her reputation, 
some haunting notion that she is a writer's writer, or at least a writer for critic, 
aesthete, or collector. 

There is one strain in Miss Porter's work which, we must confess, does 
encourage such an attitude. It is the strain to be found, for example, in this 
passage from the famous story “Flowering Judas,” when Laura has the vision 
of Eugenio: 


Without a word, without fear she rose and reached for Eugenio's hand, 
but he eluded her with a sharp, sly smile and drifted away. This is not all, 
you shall see — Murderer, he said, follow me, I will show you a new 
country, but it is far away and we must hurry. No, said Laura, not unle 

you take my hand, no; and she clung first to the stair rail, and then to the 
topmost branch of the Judas tree that bent down slowly and set her upon 
the earth, and then to the rocky ledge of a cliff, and then to the jagged 
wave of a sea that was not water but a desert of crumbling stone. Where 
are you taking me, she asked in wonder but without fear. To death, 
and it is a long way off, and we must hurry, said Eugenio. No, said Laura, 
not unless you take my hand. Then eat these flowers, poor prisoner, said 
Eugenio in a voice of pity, take and eat: and from the Judas tree he 
stripped the warm bleeding flowers, and held them to her lips. She saw 
that his hand was fleshless, a cluster of small white petrified branches, 


and his eye sockets were without light, but she ate the flowers greedily 
for they satisfied both hunger and thirst . . . . 


But there is no need, after all, for us to point to this passage with the 
words, “we must confess," and an air of concession. It is true that this does call 
attention to itself stylistically, that the reader is aware of the language as 
language, that the passage is poetical, but it is also true that, upon analysis, 
we see the passage not as prettification and preciousness or poetical self- 
indulgence, but as a tonal effect most logically developed from the body 
of the story. And in the body of the story, how strongly and memorably 
in the most factual way, the figures of Laura and Braggioni stand. 

It is not only appreciation of the obviously poetical strain in Miss Porter's 
work (a strain usually much more subdued than in "Flowering Judas") that 
has tended to give her reputation some flavor of the special and exquisite, 
but also the appreciation of the exceptional precision of her language. When 
one eminent critic praises her for an "English of a purity and precision almost 
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unique in contemporary American fiction,” he is giving praise richly merited 
and praise for a most important quality, but this praise, sad to relate as a 
commentary on our times, is a kind that does encourage the special repu- 
tation. This same eminent critic also praises Miss Porter as an artist, which 
goes to say that he knows very well that her language is but one aspect of 
her creations, but even so, the word artist carries with it its own overtones 
of exquisiteness. The famous common reader is not much concerned with 
English as such, pure or impure, precise or imprecise, and he is not more 
concerned with the artist as artist. He is concerned with what the English 
will say to him, and with what the artist will do to him, or for him. 

It is just and proper for us to praise Miss Porter for her English and for her 
artistry, but we should remind ourselves of what we well know already: 
that we are concerned with her English and her artistry, as we are concerned 
with anybody's English or artistry, because she uses her English and artistry 
to create vivid and significant images of life. All this is not to say, to digress 
for a*tmoment, that we are taking the easy moralistic, or easy Philistine, view 
of English or artistry. We know that the vividness and significance of any 
literary work exist only in the proper medium, and that only because of a 
feeling for the medium and an understanding of artistry did the writer suc- 
ceed, in the first place, in discovering vividness and significance. We hope 
that we shall never have to remind ourselves of that fact, and now we remind 
ourselves of the vividness and significance in which Miss Porter's English 
and artistry eventuate, only because we would balance praise for the special 
with praise for the general, praise for subtlety with praise for strength, praise 
for sensibility with praise for intellect. 

As a matter of fact, with all the enchanting glitter of style and all the 
purity of language and all the flow and flicker of feeling, Miss Porter's 
imagination is best appreciated if we appreciate its essential austerity, its 
devotion to the fact drenched in God's direct daylight, its concern with the 
inwardness of character, and its delight in the rigorous and discriminating 
deployment of a theme. Let us take another passage from her work, a passage 
from the novelette Noon Wine, the description of Mr. Thompson, a poor 
dirt-farmer in Texas, busy at his churning, a task that he, in his masculine 
pride and bitter incompetence, finds contemptible and demeaning: 

Mr. Thompson was a tough weather-beaten man with stiff black hair and a 
week's growth of black whiskers. He was a noisy proud man who held 
his neck so straight his whole face stood level with his Adam's apple, and 
the whiskers continued down his neck and disappeared into a black 


thatch under his open collar. The churn rumbled and swished like the 
belly of a trotting horse, and Mr. Thompson seemed somehow to be 
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driving a horse with one hand, reining it in and urging it forward; and 
every now and then he turned halfway around and squirted a tremendous 
spit of tobacco juice out over the steps. The door stones were brown and 
gleaming with fresh tobacco juice. 


This passage is simple and unpretending, a casual introductory description 
near the beginning of a story, but it succeeds in having its own kind of glitter 
and purity and flow. Here those things come, as in so much of Miss Porter's 
fiction, from the writer's rigorous repudiation of obvious literary resources, 
resources which, on other occasions, she can use so brilliantly. The things 
that stir our admiration in the passage from "Flowering Judas" are notably 
absent here, are notably eschewed. Here the style is of the utmost trans- 
parency, and our eye and ear are captivated by the very ordinariness of the 
ordinary items presented to us, the trotting motion of the churn, the swish 
of the milk, the tobacco juice glittering on the door stones. Miss Porter has 
the power of isolating common things, the power that Chekhov or Frost or 
Ibsen or, sometimes, Pound has, the power to make the common thing’glow 
with an Eden-innocence by the mere fact of the isolation. It is a kind of 
indicative poetry. 

Miss Porter's eye and ear, however, do not seize with merely random and 
innocent delight on the objects of the world, even though we may take that 
kind of delight in the objects she so lovingly places before us, transmuted 
in their ordinariness. If the fact drenched in daylight commands her un- 
faltering devotion, it is because such facts are in themselves a deep language, 
or can be made to utter a language of the deepest burden. What are the 
simple facts saying in the paragraph just quoted? 

They are saying something about Mr. Thompson, poor Mr. Thompson 
who will die of a self-inflicted gun-shot wound before many pages have 
passed, and will die of it because he is all the things we might have surmised 
of him if we had been able to understand beforehand the language of the 
simple facts of the scene at the churn. The pridefully stiff neck and the black 
whiskers, they tell us something. He is the sort of man who ought, or thinks 
he ought, to be holding the reins of a spanking horse and not the cord of a 
churn, and his very gesture has a kind of childish play-acting. Somewhere 
in his deepest being, he is reminded of the spanking horse with the belly 
swishing in the trot, the horse such a fine manly man ought to have under 
his hand, if luck just weren't so ornery and unreasonable, and so he plays 
the game with himself. But he can't quite convince himself. It is only a poor 
old churn, after all, woman's work on a run-down and debt-bit shirt-tail 


farm, with kids and an ailing wife, and so he spits his tremendous spits of 
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masculine protest against fate, and the brown juice gleams with its silly, 
innocent assertiveness on the stones the woman's broom has, so many times, 
swept clean of this and that. 

The stage is set for the arrival of the strange farm hand who will make 
Mr. Thompson's picture of himself come true, or nearly true; it is set for 
the murder that Mr. Thompson commits innocently — and how guiltily! — 
to defend the picture of himself; it is set for the suicide that Mr. Thompson 
will commit when he finds that in the ambiguity of his fate the family has 
turned against him, and that he himself cannot ever define and disentangle 
his innocence and his guilt. His boyish, cranky, stiff-necked pride is mixed 
with his last sad baflement. 

If the fact must serve the vision of the inwardness of character, so all must 
serve the informing idea, the vitalizing theme that runs as intimately through- 
out one of Miss Porter's stories as the nerves through flesh. In one sense, it is 
the intellectual rigor and discrimination that gives her work its classic dis- 
tinction and control — that is, if any one quality can be said to be uniquely 
responsible. No, no single quality can take that credit, but where many 
writers have achieved stories of perception, feeling, sensibility, strength, 
or charm, few have been able to achieve stories of a deep philosophic 
urgency in the narrow space, and fewer still have been able to achieve the 
kind of thematic integration of a body of stories, the mark of the masters, 
the thing that makes us think first of the central significance of a writer 
rather than of some incidental and individual triumph. For Miss Porter's 
bright indicative poetry is, at long last, a literally metaphysical poetry, too. 
The luminosity is from inward. 

This is scarcely the place to try to define the central idea of Miss Porter's 
fiction, but we can hazard this much. All of her work revolves about two 
propositions: the necessity for moral definition, and the difficulty of moral 
definition. The tension between these propositions provides, over and over 
again, the characteristic drama, the characteristic story. The tonalities are 
various, mirth and pathos, gay irony and blunt affirmation, sympathy and 
detached analysis, for very few writers have exhibited such a range of effect 
in such a limited scale. But the central concern remains in the business of 
writing her stories, a business conducted with great sobriety and dazzling 
high-heartedness. 

Before I close my commentary, I wish to make one more observation on 
this bibliography. Some writers, and among them some of the finest, appear 
in two personalities. When such a writer settles down to write the poem or 


the fiction, one personality appears, the personality which defines itself 
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happily and fully in the act of imagination, but when he settles down to 
write a letter or a review or an essay, or to have a conversation, the angelic 
personality disappears, and the other personality appears, the "poor Pol 
personality, a personality dry and pedantic, or careless and contemptuous, or 
merely tired of ideas and images, but most of all, of words. Such writers are 
a little like Machiavelli in his rural banishment at San Casciano, spending his 
days with rustics, himself wearing stained clothes and muddy shoes, but 
coming in at night to change into curial robes before settling down to com- 
mune with literature and the ancients. 

The other type of writer is, on the contrary, peculiarly of a piece, less 
ritualistic if not less devoted. His work is a mere extension, in a direct and 
fairly innocent way, of his being. For such a writer, the little odds and ends 
of writing, the letter, the quick review, the incidental essay may carry some 
of the finest bits and flashes, and some of the wisest remarks. This is the sort 
of writer Katherine Anne Porter is. She has no curial robes, and without 
bothering to change her muddy shoes, she may speak quite wittily or wisely 
to the rustics. She respects herself enough to respect even the reader of the 
review section of a Sunday paper. So here the bibliographer may help those 
of us who expect something from even her fugitive trifles — or rather, from 
what could be fugitive trifles if they came from some other pen. 


New York City, April 17, 1953. ROBERT PENN WARREN 


COMPILERS PREFATORY NOTE 


THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY is divided into two parts: the first consists of an 
attempt at a comprehensive listing of Katherine Anne Porter's books, stories, 
poems, essays, and book reviews; the second, of critical articles and reviews 
of Miss Porters work. Several items, incorrectly reported as having been 
published, are omitted from the list. For example, Miss Porter did not com- 
plete or publish a story, “The Dove of Chapacalco,” or the two novels, Many 
Redeemers and Thieves Market. She was not responsible (as a ghostwriter) 
for an entire issue of Survey, but she did collect the illustrations and did 
contribute to the May, 1924, issue of that magazine. Although Miss Porter 
wrote articles, sketches, and stories about Mexico, she did not write Mexican 
revolutionary pamphlets. In 1942, The Partisan Review announced that an 
article by Miss Porter on T. S. Eliots The Four Quartets would appear in a 
forthcoming issue, but this article never was published. 

Miss Porters books have been translated into French, German, Italían, 
Danish, and Swedish; and one story has been translated (unauthorized ) into 
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Chinese, French translations are: L'arbre de Judée, tx. Marcelle Sibon (Edi- 
tions du Pavois [1945]); Le Vin de Midi, tr. Marcelle Sibon (Editions du 
Pavois, [1948]). A French translation of The Leaning Tower is being pre- 
pared. German translations are: Das Dunkel Lied, tr. Maria von Schweinitz 
(Verlag Kurt Desch, 1950); Unter heissen Himmel, tr. Hansi Bochow- 
Bluthgen (Kindler und Schiermeyer Verlag, 1951). Italian, Danish, and 
Swedish translations are, respectively: Bianco cavallo, Bianco cavaliere, 
tr. L. A. Mazzolini (Giulio Einaudi Editore, 1946); Det Skaeve Taarn, tr. 
Ole Jacobsen (Det Danske Forlag, 1948); Det Lutande Tornet, tr. Exik 
Sjogren (Albert Bonniers, 1946). A translation of The Downward Path to 
Wisdom was sent to Miss Porter by an American naval officer, who found it 
in a shop in Kunming, China, in 1945. 

Several recordings of Miss Porter's readings have been made: The Down- 
ward Path to Wisdom (Caedmon TC 1006), Pale Horse, Pale Rider ( Caed- 
mon TC 1007-1008), Noon Wine (Columbia Broadcasting System), and 
"Flowering Judas” (Columbia Broadcasting System). Other recordings, not 
available commercially, are of an interview at Louisiana State University and 
of a discussion (about artists in residence at American colleges) at Wellesley 
College. 

Three books and two songs have been dedicated to Miss Porter. They are: 
The Crazy Hunter, by Kay Boyle (Harcourt, Brace € Co., 1940); The Robber 
Bridegroom, by Eudora Welty ( Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1942); The Circus 
in the Attic, by Robert Penn Warren (Harcourt, Brace € Co., 1947); As Life 
What Is So Sweet, by David Diamond (Arrow Music Press, Inc., 1940); A 
Flower Given to My Daughter, by David Diamond ( Arrow Music Press, Inc., 
1942). 

I should like to thank Miss Porter for her generosity in giving me necessary 
information and for reading and correcting the manuscript of the bibliogra- 
phy. I also am grateful for the helpful suggestions and information given 
to me by Miss Catherine Carver, of Harcourt, Brace & Co.; Mr. Gerald D. 
McDonald, of The New York Public Library; Mr. Vernie Romefelt, of The 
New York Times; Mrs. Beatrice H. Henderson, of the Syracuse University 
Library; and Professors Walter E. Sutton and David H. Owen, of Syracuse 
University. | 


Syracuse University 
January 28, 1953 
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KATHERINE ANNE PORTER: A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ORDER OF ARRANGEMENT 
I. Miss PorTERS Wrrrincs 
Books 
First Appearance of Stories and Poems (and some Important Reprints) 
Essays and Comments 
Book Reviews 
Work in Progress 


Hoas 


IL CRITICISM AND COMMENT ABOUT Miss PORTER 
A. General 
B. About Individual Works 


* x x 
I. MISS PORTER'S WRITINGS 


A. Books 


Tae Days Brrore. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952. 273 p. 


First edition. Selected essays and reviews, 1922-1952. 

Contents: — The Days Before. On a Criticism of Thomas Hardy. Gertrude Stein: Three Views. 
Reflections on Willa Cather. It Is Hard to Stand in the Middle. The Art of Katherine Mansfield. 
Orpheus in Purgatory. “The Laughing Heat of the Sun.” Eudora Welty and A Curtain of Green, 
Homage to Ford Madox Ford. Virginia Woolf. E. M. Forster. Three Statements About Writing. 
No Plot, My Dear, No Story. The Flower of Flowers. Portrait: Old South. Audubon’s Happy 
Land, A House of My Own. The Necessary Enemy. “Marriage Is Belonging.” American Statement. 
The Future Is Now. Why I Write About Mexico. Leaving the Petate. The Mexican Trinity. La 
Conquistadora. Quetzalcoatl. The Charmed Life. Notes on the Life and Death of a Hero. 


FLOWERING JUDAS AND OTHER Stories. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1930. 145 p. 


First edition, limited to 600 unnumbered copies. Contents: — Maria Concepción. Magic. Rope. 
He. The Jilting of Granny Weatherall. Flowering Judas. 


FLOWERING JUDAS AND OTHER Storws. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1935. 285 p. 


Four new stories added to the original edition: Theft, That Tree, The Cracked Looking-Glass, 
Hacienda. 


FLOWERING JUDAS AND OTHER STORIES. London: J. Cape, 1936. 285 p. 
First English edition. 


FLOWERING Jupas AND OTHER Storms. New York: The Modern Library, 1940. 
285 p. 


A new introduction by the author: “To any speculation from interested sources as to why 
there were not more [stories], I can answer simply and truthfully that I was not one of those who 
could flourish in the conditions of the past two decades . . . . For myself, and I was not alone, 
all the conscious and recollected years of my life have been lived to this day under the heavy 
threat of world catastrophe, and most of the energies of my mind and spirit have been spent in 
the effort to grasp the meaning of those threats, to trace them to their sources and to understand 
the logic of this majestic failure of the life of man in the Western world,” 
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HacrENDA. [New York: ] Harrison of Paris, 1934. 81 p. 


First edition, limited to 895 numbered copies. Designed by Monroe Wheeler and printed by 
The Haddon Craftsmen at Camden, New Jersey. 


Tue Itcumc Parrot. See Part 1, C. 


KATHERINE ÁNNE PORTERS FRENCH SONG-BOOK. [Paris:] Harrison of Paris, 1933. 
76 p. 

Designed by Monroe Wheeler and printed by Joh. Enschedé en Zonen, Haarlem, Holland. 
The edition consists of 15 copies on Guarro handmade paper, numbered 1-xv, and 595 copies 
on Van Gilder, numbered 1-305. All are signed by Miss Porter. The book has seventeen songs, 
"ranging over a period of about six hundred years," translated by Miss Porter. Words in French 
and English. 

THe LEANING TOWER AND OTHER STORIES. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1944. 246 p. 

First edition. 

Contents: — The Source. The Witness. The Circus. The Old Order. "The Last Leaf. The Grave. 
The Downward Path to Wisdom. A Day's Work. The Leaning Tower. 


THE LEANING TOWER AND OTHER STORIES. London: J. Cape, 1945. 173 p. 

First English edition. 
My CnimwEsE MARRIaAGE. (Signed "M. T. F.”) New York: Duffield and Company, 
1921. 169 p. 


This book, Miss Porter writes, "is a mere setting down of someone else's story, nothing of 
my own.” (From a letter to the compiler of the check list, November 7, 1951.) 


Noon Wine. Detroit: Schuman's, 1937. 65 p. 


First edition, limited to 250 numbered copies. Printed by Peter Beilenson at the Walpole 
Printing Office, Mount Vernon, N. Y., and signed by the author. 


OUTLINE OF MEXICAN POPULAR ARTS AND Cnarrs. [Los Angeles: Young € M'Cal- 
lister, Inc.] 1922. 56 p. 


Written “upon the occasion of the Traveling Mexican popular arts exposition in the United 
States.” Miss Porter acknowledges the help of José Vasconcelos, V. L. Toledano, Jorge Enciso, 
Ramón Mena, William Nivin, Diego Rivera, A. Best-Maugard, and Xavier Guerro: “All have 
contributed the fruits of their studies to my understanding of Mexican art, have helped me to 
form my point of view and to place my sympathies.” The aesthetics which shape Miss Porter's 
fiction are implicit in this early study, which also contains indications of her awareness of recent 
psychological theories. 


PALE Horse, Pate RIDER: THREE SHORT NovELs. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1939, 264 p. 

First edition. 

Contents: — Old Mortality. Noon Wine. Pale Horse, Pale Rider. 

Reprinted New York: Modern Library 1949. 


PALE Horse, PALE RIDER AND OTHER STORIES. London: J. Cape, 1939. 264 p. 
First English edition. 
SELECTED SHORT STORIES. New York: Armed Services Editions, Inc. s 


Contents: — María Concepción. That Tree. The Grave. The Cracked Looking-Glass. The 
Downward Path to Wisdom. The Witness. The Old Order. Hacienda. Noon Wine. 


WHat Price MARRIAGE, WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES .... New York: J. H. Sears 
& Company, Inc. [91927]. 252 p. 

Compiled with an introduction (signed "Hamblen Sears") and notes by Miss Porter. This 
book and My Chinese Marriage, Miss Porter writes, "should have no place in the list of my 
works.” (From the letter cited above.) 
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B. First Appearance of Stories and Poems 
(and some Important Reprints) 


ADVENTURES OF Hanjt. Asia, xx (August, 1920), 683-684. 
“A tale of a Turkish coffee-house, retold by Katherine Anne Porter,” 
ANNIVERSARY IN A COUNTRY CEMETERY. New York: Independent Music Publisher, 
1940. 
A poem by Miss Porter, with music by David Diamond. 
BOUQUET FOR Ocroser. Pagany, m (Winter, 1932). 
Poem. 


TaCircus. Southern Review, 1 (1935), 36-41. 


Lee Crackep Looxinc-Guass. Scribners Magazine, xcı (May, 1932), 271-276, 
313-320. i 


Reprinted in The Best Short Stories of 1933, ed. E, J. O'Brien. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1933. p. 223-253. 


A Day's Wong, Nation, cu (February 10, 1940), 205-207. 

EMBARKATION. See “Work in Progress,” below, Part x, E. 

ENCHANTED. Literary Review, ux ( August 25, 1923), 921. 
Poem. 

Tue Exe. See "Work in Progress," below, Part 1, E. 


FLOWERING Junas. Hound and Horn, m (Spring, 1930), 316-331. 


Reprinted in American Harvest, ed. Allen Tate and John Peale Bishop. New York: Fischer Co., 
1942. p. 448-509. 


Reprinted with introduction in A Little Treasury of American Prose, ed. George Mayberry. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1949. p. 594—595, 748—703. 


Reprinted with special comment by Miss Porter in This Is My Best, ed. Whit Burnett, For 
annotation, see "Essays and Comments," below, Part x, C. 


Tue Grave. Virginia Quarterly Review, xı (April, 1935), 177-183. 


Reprinted in The Best Short Stories of 1936, ed. E. J. O'Brien. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1936. p. 245-250. 


HacriENDA. Virginia Quarterly Review, vm (October, 1932), 556-569. 

He. New Masses, ut (October, 1927), 13-15. 

Tue Droa Sea, See “Work in Progress,” below, Part 1, E. 

THE JILTING or Granny WEATHERALL. transition, xv (February, 1929), 139-146. 
Keri Haus, Keine Hemar. See “Work in Progress," below, Part 1, E. 

Tor Leaninc Tower. Southern Review, vu (1941), 219-279. 


Mac, transition, xm (Summer, 1928), 229-231. 
Reprinted in Transition Workshop, ed. Eugéne Jolas. New York: Vanguard Press, 1949, p. 111- 
113. 
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María Concerción. Century, cv (December, 1922), 224-239, 
First completed story, July, 1922, 


THE ManrYR. Century, cvi (July, 1923), 410-413. 
MEASURES FOR SONG AND DANCE. Harper's Magazine, cc (May, 1950), 80-81. 


Poem. 
Noon Wine. Signatures, 1 (Spring, 1936). (Pages not numbered.) 
Selection from a work in progress. 


NooN Wine. Story, x (June, 1937), 71-103. 


Or» MorraLrrY. Southern Review, u (Spring, 1938), 686-735. 


Reprinted in The House of Fiction, ed. Caroline Gordon and Allen Tate. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1950. p. 445—482. 


THE Or» ORDER. Southern Review, 1 (Winter, 1937), 495-509. 


Reprinted in The Best Short Stories of 1937, ed. E. J. O'Brien. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1937, p. 270-284, 

Reprinted in A Treasury of Short Stories, ed. Bernardine Kielty. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1947. p. 839-849. 


THE OLIVE GROVE. ... and Spain Sings: Fifty Loyalist Ballads, ed. M. J. Benardete 
and Rolfe Humphries. New York: Vanguard Press, 1937. 


Translation of a poem by R. Beltram Logroño. 
Park Horse, PALE Riper. Southern Review, nux (1938), 417—466. 
PORTRAIT: Or» Sours. Mademoiselle, February, 1944. 

Reprinted in Scholastic, xxv (April 2, 1944), 13-14, 
THe Prisoner. See "Work in Progress,” below, Part 1, E. 


Requiescat. The Measure: a Journal of Poetry, No. 38 (April, 1924), 11. 


Reprinted in The Home Book of Modern Verse, ed. Burton E. Stevenson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1925. p. 980. 


Poem. 


Rope. The Second American Caravan, ed. A, Kreymborg. New York: Macaulay Co., 
1928. p. 362-368. 


A Sonc. Mademoiselle, February, 1943, p. 180. 
Translation of a poem by C. Marot. 
THE SOURCE. Accent, 1 (Spring, 1941), 144-147. 
THE STRANGERS, See “Work in Progress,” below, Part 1, E. 
Tuar Tree. Virginia Quarterly Review, x (July, 1934), 351-361. 


Tnugrr. The Gyroscope, November, 1929, p. 21-25. 


Reprinted in The Best Short Stories of 1930, ed. E. J. O'Brien. New York: Dodd, Mead € 
Co., 1930. 


To a PORTRAIT OF THE PorT. Survey, um (May 1, 1924), 182. 
Translation of a poem by Sister Juana Inéz de la Cruz. 


Two PLANTATION PORTRATIS. Virginia Quarterly Review, xı (January, 1935), 85-92. 
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Miss Porter's Writings, continued 


Two Songs FROM Mexico. The Measure: a Journal of Poetry, No. 35 (January, 
1924), 9. 


Poems. 
UNDER Weich. See "Work in Progress," below, Part 1, E. 
Vcn VIOLETA. Century, cxx (December, 1924), 261—268. 
Winter Bury. New York Herald Tribune Books, November 14, 1926. p. 2. 


Poem. 
C. Essays and Comments 
AFFECTATION OF PRAEHIMININCIES. See "Work in Progress," below, Part 1, E. 
AMERICAN STATEMENT. Mademoiselle, July, 1942, p. 21, 72-73. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. Authors Yesterday and Today, ed. S. J. Kunitz. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. p. 538-539. 


A Bricar PARTICULAR Farra. See “Work in Progress,” below, Part 1, E. 
THE Crarmeb Lire. Vogue, xcix (April 15, 1942), 45, 97. 

CHILDREN AND Art. Nation, cxxiv (March 2, 1927), 233-234. 

A CHRISTMAS Story. Mademoiselle, December, 1946, p. 155, 277-279. 


COMMENT ON FLOWERING Jupas. This Is My Best, ed. Whit Burnett. New York: 
The Dial Press, 1942. p. 539-540. 


“All the characters and episodes are based on real persons and events, but naturally, as my 
memory worked upon them and time passed, all assumed different shapes and colors, formed 
gradually around a central idea, that of self-delusion, the order and meaning of the episodes 
changed, and became in a word fiction.” 


Corrmos. Survey, Lu (May, 1924), 157-159. 

“The corrido is...a ballad. Mexico is one of the few countries where a genuine folk poetry 
still exists, a word of mouth tradition which renews itself daily in the heroic, sensational or comic 
episodes of the moment, an instantaneous record of events, a moment caught in the quick of life.” 


Tux Days BEFORE. Kenyon Review, v (Autumn, 1943), 481—494. 

A critical sketch on the early life and background of Henry James. Although "no writer ever 
'grew up’ more completely than Henry James, and “saw through’ his former illusions with more 
sobriety and pure intelligence, still there lay at the back of his mind the memory of a lost paradise; 
it was in the long run the standard by which he measured the world he learned so thoroughly 
after such infinite pains." 

Tue FLOWER or FLOWERS. Flair, May, 1950, p. 96-106. 

À study of the history, uses, and symbolism of the rose, which is "sacred to religion, to human 
love, and to the arts." 

From A MEXICAN PAINTERS NOTEBOOKS. Arts, vi (January, 1925), 21-23. 

Translation from Diego Rivera's notebooks. 


Tag Fururk Is Now. Mademoiselle, May, 1950, p. 75, 130-132. 


GERTRUDE Stew: a Self-Portrait. Harper s Magazine, cxcv (December, 1947), 519- 
528. 

Reprinted in Literary Opinion in America, ed. Morton D. Zabel. 2nd ed. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1951. p. 338—350. 
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An unfavorable delineation of Gertrude Stein, whose “judgments were neither moral nor in- 
tellectual, and least of all aesthetic, indeed they were not even judgments, but simply her de- 
scription from observation of acts, words, appearances giving her view; limited, personal in the 
extreme, prejudiced without qualification, based on assumptions founded in the void of pure 
unreason.” For Miss Porter's earlier opinions on Miss Stein, see “ ‘Everybody Is a Real One ” 
and “Second Wind”, below, Part x, D. For comment on Miss Porter's article, see Josephine Herbst 
below, Part u, A, 


A GOAT FOR AZAZEL. See "Work in Progress,” below, Part 1, E. 


Tue GuiLo Sprarr iv Mexican Arr (as told to Katherine Anne Porter by Diego 
Rivera). Survey, tm (May 1, 1924), 174-178. 


Happy Land. Vogue, November 1, 1939. 


Reprinted in Vogue's First Reader, ed. Y. Crowninshield. Garden City, N. Y.: Halcyon House, 
1944. p. 74—82. 


HoMacE To Foro Mapox Forn. New Directions, Number 7, ed. James Laughlin. 
Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 1942. p. 478-479. 

“When you consider his history, the tragic mischances of his life, his times of glory and success, 
his alternating bouts with poverty and neglect, you might think, unless you were an artist, that 
he was a little mad to have run all the risks and to have taken all the punishment he did at the 
hands of fortune, — and for what? I don't think he ever asked himself that question. I doubt 
greatly he ever seriously considered any other mode of life than the life he lived. 1 knew him for 
twelve years,. . .and I can testify that he led a life of marvelous discomfort, of insecurity, of deep 
and pressing anxiety as to his daily bread; but no matter where he was, what his sufferings were, 
he sat down daily and wrote...; and I never knew him when he was not working on a book." 


INTRODUCTION. Á Curtain of Green, by Eudora Welty. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1941. 

Miss Porter praises Eudora Welty for escaping "a militant social consciousness, in the current 
radical-intellectual sense" because "there is an ancient system of ethics, an unanswerable, in- 
dispensable moral law, on which she is grounded firmly, and this...is ample domain enough; 
these laws have never been the peculiar property of any party or creed or nation, they relate 
to that true and human world of which the artist is a living part; and when he dissociates himself 
from it in favor of a set of political, which is to say, inhuman, rules, he cuts himself away from 
his proper society — living men." Of the stories in this volume, Miss Porter likes best "Death 
of a Travehng Salesman," "A Memory," and “A Worn Path," in all of which “external act and 
the internal voiceless life of the human imagination almost meet and mingle on the mysterious 
threshold between dream and waking, one reality refusing to admit or confirm the existence 
of the other, yet both conspiring toward the same end." 


INTRODUCTION. Fiesta in November, ed. A. Flores and D. Poore. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942. 


Miss Porter surveys the characteristics of the South American stories in this collection, and 
affirms her trust in the artist, who "lies less than other men." 
INTRODUCTION. The Itching Parrot, by José Joaquin Fernández de Lizárdi. ( Trans- 
lation by Katherine Anne Porter) Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1942. 

Miss Porter explains the difficulties and principles of her translation, and describes the life 
and times of Lizárdi. For reviews see below, Part o B. 


[INVITATION TO LEARNING. | 


Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland. The New Invitation to Learning, ed. Mark Van 
Doren. New York: Random House, 1942. p. 208-220. 
A discussion with Bertrand Russell and Mark Van Doren. 


^^ 
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Defoe's Moll Flanders. Invitation to Learning. New York: Random House, 1941. 
p. 137-151. 
A discussion with Allen Tate, Mark Van Doren, and Huntington Cairns. 


Fieldings Tom Jones. The New Invitation to Learning, ed. Mark Van Doren. 
New York: Random House, 1942, p. 194-205. 
A discussion with Allen Tate and Mark Van Doren. 


James’ The Turn of the Screw. The New Invitation to Learning, ed. Mark Van 
Doren. New York: Random House, 1942. p. 223-235, 


In this discussion with Allen Tate and Mark Van Doren, Miss Porter takes the position that 
"the ghosts [are] a projection of the governess's imagination," that the governess, unaware of 
her motives, attempts "to vindicate herself...at the expense of the children — I have always 
believed for the sake of destroying them, of putting them out of the way...to clear a road to the 
master." 


LEAVING THE PETATE. New Republic, xxv (February, 1931), 318-320. 


Miss Porter writes about “a few individual human beings I have met [in Mexico] lately, whose 
lives make me believe that the Indian, when he gets a chance, is leaving the petate,” the tra- 
ditional woven straw mat which symbolizes his cultural heritage and his social and economic 
status, 


[LETTER TO THE Eprror.] Century, cvı (July, 1923). (Printed in the contributors’ 
section; pages not numbered.) 


“Literally speaking, I have never been out of America; but my America has been a borderland 
of strange tongues and commingled races, and if they are not American, Y am fearfully mistaken. 
And, to my mind, this includes Mexico, The artist can do no more than deal with familiar and 
beloved things, from which he could not, and above all, would not escape. So 1 claim that 1 
write of things native to me, that part of America to which 1 belong by birth and association 
and temperament, which is as much the province of our native literature as Chicago or New 
York or San Francisco, All the things 1 write of 1 have first known, and they are real to me.” 


[Lerrer on Harr CRANE. | Hart Crane, by Philip Horton. New York: Norton & Co., 
1937, p. 285-287. 


Horton does not state clearly that Miss Porter's “recollection” is actually a letter, which isn't 
completely reproduced. Miss Porter's letter is about Hart Crane's condition during his stay at 
Mixcoac, Mexico, shortly before his suicide, i 


[Lerrer.] Writers Take Sides: Letters about the War in Spain from 418 American 
Authors. New York: League of American Writers, 1938. p. 47. 


“I am opposed to Franco and fascism, I am with all my heart and mind on the side of the legal 
government and the people of Spain. Please allow me to add: I am and have been since 1 became 
conscious of political and economic questions, now more than twenty years, unalterably opposed 
to the whole principle and practice of dictatorship in any form, by any class and for whatever 
reason, 1 am opposed to any nation attempting to impose its own form of government, no matter 
what it may be, upon any other nation, either by propaganda or by acts of war.” 


Love AND Hate. Mademoiselle, October, 1948, p. 137, 202, 204, 208. 


“Romantic Love crept into the marriage bed, very stealthily, by centuries, bringing its absurd 
notions about love as eternal springtime and marriage as a personal adventure meant to provide 
personal happiness. To a Western romantic such as I, though my views have been modified by 
personal experience, it still seems. ..a charming work of the human imagination, and yet it is 
a pity its central notion has been taken too literally and has hardened into a convention as 
cramping and enslaving as the older one, The refusal to acknowledge the evils in ourselves which 
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therefore are implicit in any human situation is as unworkable a proposition'as the doctrine 
of total depravity; but somewhere between them, or maybe beyond them, there does exist 
a possibility for reconciliation between our desires for impossible satisfactions and the simple 
unalterable fact that we create our own sufferings; and out of these sufferings we salvage our 
fragments of happiness.” 


ManntAGE Is BeLoncinc. Mademoiselle, October 15, 1951, p. 79, 134-135. 


Miss Porter considers the complications and dissensions caused by the Western world's notion 
of marriage “not only as the ideal, but in religious and legal fact (if not altogether in practice), 
as the very crown and glory of human ties, a one-man-one-woman-until-death sort of marriage, 
rivaling the swans for purity, with a ritual oath exchanged not only to stick to each other through 
thick and thin, to practice perfect fidelity, flawess forbearance, a modified bodily servitude, but 

to love each other dearly and kindly to the end." She concludes that the true meaning of mar- 
 riage is in “the blood tie," which, "however painful, is the condition of human life in this world, 
the absolute point of all departure and return." 


Tug Mexican Trintry. The Freeman, m (August 3, 1921), 493-495. 


In this vast, complex country where “the surface shifts and changes, one can readily deduce 
for oneself that one static combination remains, Land, Oil and Church. In principle these three 
are one. They do not take part in. . . petty national dissensions. Their background is the world. 
If the oil companies are to get oil, they need land. If the Church is to have wealth, it needs land. 
The partition of land in Mexico, therefore, menaces not only the haciendados (individual land- 
owners), but foreign investors and the very foundations of the Church." As for the revolution, 
it "has not yet entered the souls of the Mexican people.... What is going on here is not the 
resistless upheaval of a great mass leavened by teaching and thinking and suffering....Here in 
Mexico there is no conscience crying through the literature of the country. A small group of 
intellectuals still write about romance and the stars, and roses and the shadowy eyes of ladies, 
touching no sorrow of the human heart other than the pain of unrequited love. But then, the 
Indians can not read. What good would a literature of revolt do them? Yet they are the very 
life of the country, this inert and slow-breathing mass, these lost people who move in the oblivion 
of sleep-walkers under their incredible burdens." 


Miss PorTER Apps A COMMENT. Nation, civ (March, 1943), 358-359. 
For annotation see Trilling, “Mexican Classic,” below, Part rr, B. 


No Pror, My Dear, No Story. Writer, Lv (June, 1942), 167-168. 


After relating an anecdote about a writer whose story “about instinctive charity and selfless 
love," written in a style "fresh and clear as water," had been rejected because it lacked a plot, 
Miss Porter assures young writers that they "don't really need a plot," and offers this advice: 
"First, have faith in your theme; then get so well acquainted with your characters that they 
live and grow in your imagination exactly as if you saw them in the flesh; and finally tell their 
story with all the truth and tenderness and severity you are capable of; and if you have any 
personality of your own, you will have a style of your own; it grows, as your ideas grow, and as 
your knowledge of your craft increases." 


NOTES ON A CrrricisM or THomas Harpy. Southern Review, vi (1940), 150-161. 


T. S. Eliot's attacks upon Hardy, Lawrence, and Joyce are deplored by Miss Porter as an 
outgrowth of Eliot's "spectacular conversion," by which his "great gifts as a critic have been 
deflected into channels where they do not flow with their old splendor." She rejects as too narrow 
Eliot's notion of tradition, and finds that Hardy's "mind led him out of the tradition of orthodoxy 
into another tradition of equal antiquity, equal importance, equal seriousness, a body of opinion 
running parallel throughout history to the body of law in church and state: the tradition of dissent. 
He went. . . with the Inquirers rather than the Believers.” From the point of view of the Inquirers, 
man's idea of God, perhaps "the most splendid single act of the creative imagination," has been 
"harnessed rudely to machinery of the most mundane sort, and has been made to serve the ends 
of an organization which, ruling under divine guidance, has ruled very little better, and in some 
respects, worse, than certain rather mediocre but frankly man-made systems of government." 
Organized religion “has seemed at times not to know the difference between Good and Evil, but 
to get them confused with legislative right and wrong; justifying the most cynical expedients 
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of worldly government by a high morality; and committing the most savage crimes against 
human life for the love of God.” For Hardy a guiding principle was “reasonableness, the use of the 
intelligence directed towards the best human solution of human ills. . . . He himself. . .had always 
been reasonable. War, he believed, was an abomination, but it recurred again and again, 
apparently an incurable ill, He had no theories to advance, but wished merely that those who 
made wars would admit the real motives; aside from the waste and destruction,. . .he objected 
to the immoralities of statecraft and religion in the matter." 


Notes on Wrırmc. New Directions, 1940, ed. James Laughlin. Norfolk, Conn.: 
New Directions, 1940. p. 195-204. 


This selection from Miss Porter's notebooks consists of a letter written by her in December, 
1981, notes on Rilke and Nietzsche, observations in Europe, a brief note on Noon Wine, a 
humorous, vulgar story from a French newspaper, and a note on her method. The "constant 
exercise of memory seems to be the chief occupation of my mind, and all my experience seems 
to be simply memory, with continuity, marginal notes, constant revision, and comparison of one 
thing with another. Now and again thousands of memories converge, harmonize, arrange them- 
selves around a central idea in a coherent form, and I write a story." 


Now AT Last A House or My Own. Vogue, September 1, 1941. 


Reprinted in Vogue's First Reader, ed. F. Crowninshield. Garden City, N. Y.: Halcyon House, 
1944, p. 74-82, 


PrerkE-JoserH Repoute. Flair, May, 1950, p. 107-108. 
A short sketch of the Belgian painter for “the rose” issue of Flair. 


QUESTION or ROYALTIES. New York Times, March 8, 1942. 


In a letter to the editor, Miss Porter declares that royalties should not be paid to Nazi musicians 
because though “there is no such thing as “enemy art, ” there are “such things as enemy artists, 
and they should not be exempted from their human responsibility. They are our enemies not as 
artists but as Nazis,” 


REFLECTIONS ON WaLa CATHER. Mademoiselle, July, 1952, p. 62-64, 102-104. 


Revision and expansion of an early review; later revised again for The Days Before. 


SOME IMPORTANT AUTHORS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review, October 12, 1952, p. 8. 
À short note by Miss Porter on her hobbies and interests. Portrait. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE SITUATION IN AMERICAN WRITING. Partisan Review, vi (Summer, 
1939), 36-39. 


Reprinted in The Partisan Reader. New York: Dial Press, 1946. p. 614-618. 

"All my past is “usable, in the sense that my material consists of memory, legend, personal 
experience, and acquired knowledge. They combine in a constant process of recreation. 1 am 
quite unable to separate the influence of literature. . . from influences of background, upbringing, 
ancestry; or to say just what is American and what 1s not. ... Henry James and Walt Whitman 
are relevant to the past and present of American literature or of any other literature... . For 
myself I choose James, holding as I do wıth the conscious, disciplined artist, the serious expert 
against the expansive, indiscriminate “cosmic” sort....I find my writing reveals all sorts of 
sympathies and interests which I had not formulated exactly to myself; ‘the expression of myself 
as an individual has never been my aim. My whole attempt has been to discover and understand 
human motives, human feelings. ...I am a pacifist. I should like to say now, while there is still 
time,...to my mind the responsibility of the artist toward society is the plain and simple 
responsibility of any other human being, for I refuse to separate the artist from the human race: 
his prime responsibility ‘when and if war comes’ is not to go mad.” 


TRANSPLANTED WRITERS. Books Abroad, xvi (July, 1942), 274. 
A symposium on the plight of refugee artists and writers. 


f 
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WHERE PRESIDENTS Have No Frrenps. Century, crv (July, 1922), 373-384. 


A discussion of the complexities of the social, political, and economic situation in Mexico 
during the administration of President Obregon. 


Wao Wax BE ta JupceP Nation, crxxv (May, 1947), 640. 
In a letter to the editor, Miss Porter declares that liberty of speech and opinion will be cur- 


tailed, “we shall find ourselves with a “subversive thoughts’ law on the books,” if fascists and 
communists in government “are not stopped here and now.” 


D. Book Reviews 
Tar Art or KATHERINE MANSFIELD, Nation, cxLv (October 23, 1937), 435-436. 


Miss Mansfield “was magnificent in her objective view of things, her real sensitiveness to 
climate, mental or physical, her genuinely first-rate equipment 1n the matter of the five senses, 
and my guess, based on the evidence of her stories, is that she by no means accepted everything, 
either abstractly or in detail, and that whatever her vague love of something called Life may 
have been, there was as much to hate as to love in her individual living. . . . With fine objectivity 
[Miss Mansfield] bares a moment of experience, real experience, in the life of some one human 
being; she'states no belief, gives no motives, airs no theories, but simply presents to the reader 
a situation, a place, and a character, and there it is; and the impression is present implicitly as 
the germ is in the grain of wheat." 


Ay, Que CHamaco. New Republic, xiv (December 23, 1925), 141-142, 

Review of The Prince of Wales and Other Famous Americans: Caricatures, by Miguel Covar- 
rubias. l 
BEERBOHM Barwick. New York Times Book Review, October 22, 1950, p. 5. 

An appreciation of Max Beerbohm's "excellent, disciplined way of writing” in And Even Now. 


THE Best Books. New York Times Book Review, December 4, 1949, p. 4. 
A list, without comment, of ten outstanding books of 1949, 


BLACK, WHITE, RED, YELLOW AND THE Droe, New Republic, x. (March 16, 1927), 
111-112, 

Review of three books by R. B. Cunninghame Graham: The Ipane; Doughty Deeds: The Life 
of Robert Graham of Gartmore, 1735-1797; A Brazilian Mystic: The Life and Miracles of Antonio 
Conselheiro. 


BOHEMIAN Furiniry. New Masses, v (November, 1929), 15-16. 
Review of Money for Love, by Josephine Herbst. 


Booxs I Have Lake». New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, December 7, 
1947. 
—— New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, December 5, 1948. 


Tur CALM, Pure Art or WaLa Career. New York Times Book Review, September 
25, 1949, p. 1. 

Review of Willa Cather on Writing, by Willa Cather. Miss Cather "is one of the undeniably 
first-rank artists in the past half century; she belongs in the major company; she brings to mind 
with her qualities her kinship with the great artists, not her contemporaries, but her elders, the 
particularly admirable masters who formed her youthful thinking and feeling. First among these 
qualities was the simple boldness with which she accepted her place, her work, her limitations 
as an artist; she has been called provincial, and indeed she was — as provincial as Hawthorne, or 
Flaubert, or Turgenev, or Jane Austen. She was also as little concerned with esthetics as such — 
that is, as theory — and certainly as much concerned with morals as Tolstoy. She was as proud 
and opinionated and reserved as Melville; and she wrote her books with the. . . passion of pure 
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creativeness. ... She was beautifully conscious of what she did and why, could tell quite clearly 
all that is necessary for us to know." 


THe COMPLETE LETTER Waren, New Republic, xxxv (September 9, 1925), 77-78. — 
Review of Original Letters from India, by Eliza Fay ( with a Foreword by E. M. Forster). 


La CoNQuisrAprona, New York Herald Tribune Books, April 11, 1926, p. 3. 
Review of The Rosalie Evans Letters from Mexico, ed. D. C. Pettus. 


A DISINHERITED COSMOPOLITAN. New York Herald Tribune Books, February 16, 
1930, p. 22, 


Review of Essays on American Literature, by Lafcadio Hearn. 


Dona, THE Dopo, and Urorra. New York Herald Tribune Books, November 8, 
1925, p. 14. 
Reviews of Lysistrata, by A. M. Ludovici, and Hypatia, by Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 


Dom ce ET Decorum Est, New Republic, xc (March 31, 1937), 244-245. 
Review of None Shall Look Back, by Caroline Gordon, 


Eprru SITWELLS StEADY Gaowrn. New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Re- 
view, December 18, 1949, p. 1. 


With The Canticle of the Rose, 1917-1949, Edith Sitwell's stature as a great writer is assured. 
“Her theme: the eternal theme of saints and poets; the destiny of Man is to learn the nature of 
love and to seek spiritual rebirth. Her range of variations on this theme is endless. Every poem 
therefore is a love poem, even those towering songs of denunciation out of her counter-passion 
of hatred for the infamies of life and the willful wrong man does to the image of God in himself.” 


E. M. FORSTER Speaxs Our, New York Times Book Review, November 4, 1951, p. 3. 

Two Cheers for Democracy is “an extension and enlargement of [Forster's] thought, a record 
of the life and feelings of an artist who has been in himself an example of all he has defended 
from the first: the arts as a civilizing force, civilization itself as the true right aim of the human 
spirit, no matter what its failures may have been; above all, his unalterable belief in the first 
importance of the individual relationships between human beings founded on the reality of love." 


ENTHUSIAST AND WILDCATTER. New York Herald Tribune Books, February 6, 1927, 
p. 14. 
Review of The City and the Sacred Well, by T. A. Willard. 


ETIQUETTE IN Action. New York Herald Tribune Books, December 20, 1925, p. 13. 
Review of Parade, by Emily Post. 


"EvERYBODY Is A REAL ONE.” New York Herald Tribune Books, January 16, 1927, 
p. 1-2. 

A drawing of Miss Stein by Miss Porter and a review of The Making of Americans, by Gertrude 
Stein. “This is a deeply moving book... We feel in it the vitality and hope of the first generation, 
the hearty materialism of the second, the vagueness of the third. It is all realized and projected 
in these hundreds of portraits, the death-like monotony in action,.,. the repeated effort of being 
born and breathing and eating and sleeping and working and feeling and dying to no particular. 
end that makes American middle class life." Gertrude Stein is "free of pride and humility, she 
confesses to superhuman aspirations,...she is honest in her uncertainties...She is very free 
from decoration and prejudice." For Miss Porter's later opinion of Miss Stein, see "Gertrude 
Stein: A Self-Portrait,” above, Part I, C. 


EXAMPLE TO THE YOUNG. New Republic, Geer (April 22, 1931), 279-280. 


Reviews of Kay Boyle's Wedding Day and Plagued by the Nightingale. “Miss Kay Boyle's 
way of thinking and writing stems from [new] sources... . Gertrude Stein and James Joyce... 
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are the glories of their time and some very portentous talents have emerged from their shadows. 
Miss Boyle. . .I believe to be one of the strongest. .. .She sums up the salient qualities of [the 
new literary] movement: a fighting spirit, a freshness of feeling, curiosity, the courage of her 
own idiom, a violently dedicated search for the meaning and methods of art." Cf. Miss Porter's 
more recent opinion of Miss Boyle's talent: "How I was deceived in this talent. — It rotted very 
early. But it was talent." (From a letter to the compiler of the check list, April 10, 1952.) 


THE Fam Hamen Max. New York Herald Tribune Books, November 3, 1929, p. 1. 
Review of The Gothick North: A Study of Medieval Life, Art, and Thought, by Sacheverell 
Sitwell, 
Tue Famu.y. New York Herald Tribune Books, October 7, 1928, p. 2. 
Review of Nothing Is Sacred, by Josephine Herbst. 
THE FIRST AMERICAN SAINT. New York Herald Tribune Books, December 12, 1937, 
p. 2. 
Review of The Life of Saint Rose, by Marion Storm. 
THE Frescores or Dieco Rivera. New York Herald Tribune Books, December 22, 
1929, p. 5. 
Review of The Frescoes of Diego Rivera, ed. with introd. by Ernestine Evans. 


THE GRAND AND THE Tracic. New York Times Book Review, April 13, 1952, p. 3. 
Review of Rome and a Villa, by Eleanor Clark. 


THE GREAT CATHERINE. New York Herald Tribune Books, November 29, 1925, p. 3. 
Review of Catherine the Great, by Katherine Anthony. 


Hanp-Boox or Macic. New Republic, Lv (July 25, 1928), 257. 

Review of A Mirror for Witches, by Esther Forbes. 
History FOR Boy AND GIRL Scouts. New Republic, xvm (November 10, 1926), 
359. 

Review of Daniel Boone: Wilderness Scout, by S. E. White. 


History ON THE WnG. New Republic, 1xxxıx (November 8, 1936), 82. 
Review of The Stones Awake: a Novel of Mexico, by Carleton Beals. 


THE HUNDREDTH Rore. New York Herald Tribune Books, October 7, 1928, p. 16. 


Review of The Book of Catherine Wells, ed. with introd. by H. G. Wells. Of his introduction, 
Miss Porter wrote: "Probably the best that a married pair have to offer each other at the end of 
a long life together is a courteous mutual apology. But this should be privately spoken and the 
secret guarded. Husbands and wives do ill to explain each other in print, more especially if the 
one explained is dead." 

Tue Lost ArT. New York Herald Tribune Books, March 3, 1929, p. 4. 


Review of The Lost Art: Letters of Seven Famous Women, ed. Dorothy Van Doren. 


LoveLY, EvocATIVE PHOTOGRAPHS. New York Herald Tribune Books, March 8, 
1942, p. 4. 
Review of New Orleans and Its Living Past, by D. L. Cohn and John Laughlin. 


Marc LESCARBOT. New Republic, Go (August 22, 1938), 24-25. 
Review of Nova Francise: A Description of Arcadia, 1606, tr. P. Erondelle. 


MAYA TREASURE. New York Herald Tribune Books, February 8, 1925, p. 9. 


Review of In an Unknown Land, by Thomas Gann. 
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Mexico. New York Herald Tribune Books, November 2, 1924, p. 9. 

Reviews of A Gringo in Mañana-Land, by H. L. Foster, and Beautiful Mexico, by Vernon 
Quinn. 
Mexico's Tmmry Lone Years or REvOLUTION, New York Herald Tribune Books, 
May 30, 1943, p. 1-2. 

Review of The Wind That Swept Mexico, by Anita Brenner, 


MispLAcED EMPHASIS. New York Herald Tribune Books, June 3, 1928, p. 7. 
Review of We Are Incredible, by Margery Latimer. 


Mn. GEORGE ON THE WOMAN PROBLEM. New York Herald Tribune Books, November 
29, 1995, p. 11. 


Review of The Story of Women, by W. L. George. 


Moran Waxwonxs Exeoskp. New York Herald Tribune Books, May 12, 1929, p. 4. 
Review of The Devil Is a Woman, by Alice M. Kimball. 


Tue Most Cargoric Kınc. New York Herald Tribune Books, December 1, 1929, 


p. 9. 
Review of King Spider: Some Aspects of Louis XI of France, by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 


A Moser LiveLY GENIUS. New York Times Book Review, November 18, 1951, p. 5, 52. 


The characters in The Short Novels of Colette “are all of the race of the half-born, the in- 
complete. ... They have no minds to speak of, they are in a limbo of physical indulgences, and 
they live and die their desolate lives in the longest waking dream. In the end, it is middle-classness, 
incapacity for tragedy — or comedy either — for faith, for any steadfastness except in delusion 
and obsession. It is stupidity — which the introduction [by Glenway Wescott] once charitably 
tries to interpret as innocence, 'The two must not be confounded, ever; innocence is a not-knowing 
of childhood, or inexperience. Innocence can lead the innocent into evil; stupidity is in itself an 
evil." Colette's stories "are full of light, and air, and greenery and freshness, the gayest sparkle 
of laughter, all in a way misleading...; for there is a satire...in this contrast between the 
sordidness, the obstinate dreariness, of human conduct and motive, and the disregarded, the 
ignored, the unused possibilities for human happiness." 


Or» Gops AND New Mzssrans. New York Herald Tribune Books, September 29, 


1929. 
Review of Idols Behind. Altars, by Anita Brenner. 


ORPHEUS IN PURGATORY. New York Times Book Review, January 1, 1950, p. 3, 10. 
Review of Rilke and Benvenuta, by M. von Hattenberg. 


Over ADORNMENT. New York Herald Tribune Books, July 5, 1925, p. 12. 
Review of Ducdame, by John Cowper Powys. 


PATERNALISM AND THE MEXICAN PROBLEM. New York Herald Tribune Books, March 
27, 1927. 

Reviews of Some Mexican Problems, by Moisés Sáenz and Herbert I. Priestly, and. Aspects of 
Mexican Civilization, by José Vasconcelos and Manuel Gamio. "The main virtue of the liberal 
temperament [which helps shape both books] is its almost pious regard for facts, its genius for 
patient research: for me, the wonder of the liberal temperament is that no amount of findings 
can upset its preconceived ideas. Earth hath no sorrows that a firm, mild course of popular edu- 
cation cannot cure.” 


A PHILOSOPHER AT Court. New York Herald Tribune Books, August 14, 1927, p. 12. 
Review of A Lady in Waiting to Queen Victoria, by Magdalen Ponsonby. 
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Tue Port AND Her Imp. New York Herald Tribune Books, December 28, 1924, p. 3. 
Review of Distressing Dialogues, by Nancy Boyd (Edna St. Vincent Millay). 


Puri Dick, Puri Deva., Nation, cuxı (October, 1945), 376-378. 
Review of Saints and Strangers, by G. F. Willison. 


A Quaker Who Hap A SereNpDm Time or Ir. New York Herald Tribune Weekly 
Book Review, September 24, 1950, p. 6. 
Review of Philadelphia Quaker: The Letters of Hanna Whitall Smith, ed. Logan Pearsall Smith. 


QUETZALCOATL. New York Herald Tribune Books, March 7, 1926, p. 1. 


The Plumed Serpent "is a confession of faith, a summing up of the mystical philosophy of 
D. H. Lawrence... .Lawrence went to Mexico in the hope of finding there, among alien people 
and their mysterious cult, what he had failed to find in his race or within himself: a center and 
a meaning to life. He went to the Indians with the hope of clinching once for all his argument 
that blood nodality is the source of communion between man and the implacable gods. He 
desired to share the nodality, to wring from it the secret of the 'second strength' which gives 
magic powers to man. But blood itself stood between him and his desires... .He felt that the 
Mexican motive of existence is hatred, [that] a serpent lies coiled in the Indians' vitals; their 
eyes are centerless. He cannot acknowledge blood-kin with them. He gives them a soul and 
takes it away again; they are dragon-worshipers, only half-created; he surmises reptilian ichor 
in their veins, Yet he loves their beauty, and with all his soul he adores their phallic god; and 
so he remains a stranger, but makes his obeisance.” 


Rıvera’s PERSONAL REVOLUTION IN Mexico. New York Herald Tribune Books, 
March 21, 1937, p. 7. 


Review of Portrait of Mexico, paintings by Diego Rivera and text by Bertram D. Wolfe. 


SEconD Winp. New York Herald Tribune Books, September 23, 1928, p. 6. 
A parody review of Useful Knowledge, by Gertrude Stein. 


A SeLr-Mane Guost. New York Herald Tribune Books, November 23, 1924, p. 3. 
Review of The Triumph of Gallio, by W. L. George. 


SEMIRANUS Was A Goop Girt. New York Herald Tribune Books, October 16, 1927. 
Review of Memoirs of Catherine the Great of Russia, tr. Katherine Anthony. 


SEX AND CIVILIZATION. New York Herald Tribune Books, July 5, 1925, p. 3-4. 


Review of Our Changing Morality: A Symposium, ed. Freda Kerchway. “In general, men and 
women prefer not to think about love, and sex will probably remain, much as it has been, on a 
plane of instinct rather sadly corrupted by civilization. For sex is not inimical to life, but only 
to organized society, which appears, in retrospect and from a female point of view, to have been 
a unified expression of hatred against life itself." 


SHOOTING THE SHOOTS. New York Herald Tribune Books, March 8, 1925, p. 10. 
Reviews of Round the World, by F. H. Butler; Outlines of Travel, by Harman Black; and 


My Trip Around the World, by Dorothy Dix. 


A Stncinc Woman. New York Herald Tribune Books, April 18, 1926, p. 6. 


Review of Words for the Chisel, by Genevieve Taggard. Also a drawing by Miss Porter of 
Miss Taggard. 


Tue Sparrow REVOLUTION, Nation, cLiv (March, 1942), 343. 


Review of The Pink Egg, by Polly Boyden. Cf, correspondence between the author and the 
reviewer, Nation, CL (1942), 408, 444. 
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Tey Livep WITH THE ENEMY IN THE House. New York Herald Tribune Weekly 
Book Review, March 4, 1945, p. 1. 


In Apartment in Athens, Glenway Wescott “has exposed and anatomized that streak of Ger- 
manism in the rest of us which made possible the Germany we know today. He does not indulge 
in any such generalization as this, but takes full advantage of the blessed craft of fiction, which 
calls for compression, limitation, severe choice of incident, and a minute attention to those 
particular traits of character in the individual human being in a given locality and time.” 


THis STRANGE, OLD Wonn New York Times Book Review, August 20, 1950, p. 5, 17. 
Reviews of The Secret Game, by Francois Boyer, and The House of Breath, by William Goyen, 


Tae Vicin AND THE Unicorn. New York Herald Tribune Books, February 17, 
1929, p. 1-2. 
Review of The True Heart, by Sylvia 'Townsend Warner. 


VIRGINIA WooLr's Essays — A GREAT ART, A SOBER CRAFT. New York Times Book 
Review, May 7, 1950, p. 3. | 


Virginia Woolf "was one of the writers who touched the real life of my mind and feeling very 
deeply. I had from [Virginia Woolf's first novel, The Voyage Out] the same sense of some 
mysterious revelation of truth that I had got in earliest youth from Laurence Sterne. .., from 
Jane Austen, from Emily Bronte, from Henry James. I had grown up with them, and I went 
on growing up with W. B. Yeats, the first short stories of James Joyce, the earliest novels of 
Virginia Woolf. In the most personal way, all of these seemed and do seem to be my contempo- 
raries; their various visions of reality, their worlds, merged for me into one vision, one world 
view that revealed to me little little my familiar place." Virginia Woolf was "full of secular 
intelligence primed with the profane virtues, with her love not only of the world of the arts. . ., 
but. . . of life itself and of daily living... . She had no plan whatsoever for her personal salvation; 
or the personal salvation even of someone else; brought no doctrine, no dogma. Life, the life of 
this world, here and now, was a great mystery, no one could fathom it; and death was the end. 
In short, she was what the true believer always have called a heretic." 


Tae Wince SKULL. Nation, cum (July, 1943), 72-73. 


Review of This Is Lorence: a Narrative of the Reverend Laurence Sterne, by Lodowick 
Hartley. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1943. 


WirH THE ENTHUSIASM OF A Boy Scour. New York Herald Tribune Books, April 
12, 1925, p. 10. 


Review of Adventures in Peru, by Cecil H. Prodgers. 


Yours, Ezra PounD. New York Times Book Review, October 29, 1950, p. 4, 26. 


Review of The Letters of Ezra Pound, 1907-1941, ed. D. D. Paige, "Pound was one of the 
most opinionated and unselfish men who ever lived. . . . His speech was free to outrageous license. 
He was completely reckless about making enemies, His so-called anti-Semitism was...only 
equaled by his anti-Christianism. It is true he hated most in the Catholic faith those elements 
of Judaism. It comes down squarely to anti-monotheism, which I have always believed was 
the real root of the difficulty between Judaism and the West. Pound felt himself to be in the 
direct line of Mediterranean civilization, rooted in Greece. He believed. ..Christianity was a 
debased cult composed of too many irreconcilable elements, and as the central power of this 
cult, he hated Catholicism worse than Judaism, and for many more reasons....He was a lover 
of the sublime, and a seeker after perfection, a true poet....As a critic he was at his very best 
in the teacher-pupil relationship, when he had a manuscript under his eye to pull apart and 
put together again, or in simply stating the deep changeless principles of the highest art, relating 
them to each other and to their time and society. As one of the great poets of his time his advice 
was unfathomably good and right in these things, and they are not outdated, and they cannot 
be unless the standard is simply thrown out." 
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E. Work in Progress 


THE DEVIL AND COTTON MATHER. 


Miss Porter began work on this unfinished critical biography in about 1927. She relies upon 
primary materials, effectively using Cotton Mather's writings for her own purposes. Published 
selections are: 


Aftectation of Praehiminincies. Accent, m (Spring, 1942), 131-138; (Summer, 
1942), 226-232, 
Reprinted in Accent Anthology, ed. Kerker Quinn and Charles Shattuck. p. 220-240, 


A Bright Particular Faith. Hound and Horn, vu (January, 1934), 246-257. 
A Goat for Azazel. Partisan Review, vu (May — June, 1940), 188-199. 


No SAFE HARBOR. 


“The novel now called No Safe Harbor was begun in 1941, summer, as Promised Land. In 
the next year or so three or four books were published with variations of that title, so 1 changed 
mine. No Safe Harbor it shall remain and 1 still expect to finish it. It really began as a diary 
of my first voyage to Europe in the summer of 1931 and slowly became a novel under its own 
power. 1 had intended it to be the fourth in the collection called Pale Horse, Pale Rider, as a 
short novel, but the material would not be held in that length." (From a letter to the compiler 
of the check list, February 20, 1952.) Published selections are: 


Embarkation. Sewanee Review, rv ( January, 1947), 1-23. 

The Exile. Harper's Magazine, ccı (December, 1950), 70-78. 

The High Sea. Partisan Review, xu (Fall, 1945), 514-549. 

Kein Haus, Keine Heimat. Sewanee Review, Lu (October, 1944), 465—482. 

The Prisoner. Harper s Magazine, ccx (October, 1950), 88-96. 

The Strangers. Accent, vı (Summer, 1946), 211—229. 

Under Weigh. Harper's Magazine, ccx (November, 1950), 80-88. 


II. CRITICISM AND COMMENT ABOUT MISS PORTER 
A. General 


ALLEN, CHARLES. Southwestern Chronicle: Katherine Anne Porter. Arizona Quar- 
terly, o (Summer, 1946), 90-95. 


Miss Porter's “ability to cast deep character soundings” results from her "profound conviction 
that a man under pressure of crisis will act according to an irrational impulse" and from her 
proclivity "to explain her people in steady reference to their cultural conditioning." Her outlook 
“leaves little room for the stagnant negativism, the philosophy of contemplative inaction, the 
fruitless cynicism at which some critics have hinted. Miss Porter's belief is an enlightened 
affirmative one." | 


, Bates, H. E. The Modern Short Story. London: Nelson & Sons, 1941. p. 14, 180, 
185-187. 


"In a sense [Miss Porter] is the most accomplished writer yet not the most individual writer, 
of the short story in America today. Her accomplishment is that of an amazing versatility." 
She brings to her stories "a style that is warmly malleable, that can be shaped and used 
as the subject demands: smooth and cultured and feminine, masculine and tough, sophisticated 
and cynical." 
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Criticism and. Comment About Miss Porter, continued 
BERKMAN, SYLVIA. Katherine Mansfield. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. 
p. 177, 198. 

References to Miss Porter's study of Katherine Mansfield. 


BLOCK, Maxine, ed. Current Biography. New York: H. W. Wilson & Co., 1940. 
p. 657—658. ( Portrait) 


BOUTELL, CHARLES. Authors Are Like People. New York Post, September 21, 1944. 


“The important thing to know when you start to write a short story, says Katherine Anne 
Porter, ‘is precisely how it will end. . . .I had tried to write about forty stories before I discovered 
what was wrong....'Then I wrote the end of a story first and spent the greater part of seventeen 
days and nights writing and polishing. The result was my first published story, which I sold to 
Century when I was twenty-eight. . . . I wrote the last four pages of my novel, "No Safe Harbor,” 
ten years ago and I am just finishing it now.” 

Bovrz, Kay. Full Length Portrait. New Republic, cv (November, 1941), 707—708. 


Comment on Miss Porter's criticism of Eudora Welty. 


CowLEY, MALCOLM. Twenty-five Years after the Lost Generation. Saturday Review 
of Literature, xxxiv (June 2, 1951), 6. (Portrait) 


CUNNINGHAM, J. V. The Gyroscope Group. Bookman, LXXV- Cores 1932), 
703-708. 


CURRENT-GARCIA, E., AND W. R. Parricx. The Short Story in America. American 
Short Stories. New York: Scott, Foresman € Co., 1952. p. xliii, lxi. 


GANNETT, Lewis. Books and Things. New York Herald Tribune, January 30, 1937. 
Miss Porter awarded Book-of-the-Month Club Fellowship for Flowering Judas. 
Books and Things. New York Herald. Tribune, July 28, 1942. 


Comment on Miss Porter's interest in Latin American writers. 





Gray, James. On Second Thought. Minneapolis: University o Minnesota Press, 
1946. p. 247. 


HARTLEY, Lopowick. Katherine Anne Porter. Sewanee Review, xivmi (April, 1940), 
206-216. 


“Miss Porter achieves her greatest success when she is most objective. . . When [she] identifies 
herself subjectively with her heroines, she at times loses strength and directness....The con- 
clusion of ‘Old Mortality’ is. . . evidence of the kind of sentimentality that endangers the author's 
art — an instance of an emotional bias rather than the strict business of telling a “straight story” 

. „The greatest gift of Miss Porter is her consummate mastery of detail....At any point in her 
art she is one of the most talented of living American writers.” 


HEILMAN, RoBERT B. The Southern Temper. Hopkins Review, vı (Fall 1952), 5-15. 


Miss Porter is one of the Southern regionalists whose “temper is marked by the coincidence 
of a sense of the concrete, a sense of the elemental, a sense of the representative, and a sense of 


totality.” 


HERBST, JOSEPHINE. Miss Porter and Miss Stein. Partisan Review, xv (May, 1948), 
568—512. 


“Miss Porter presents Miss Stein as a gloomy, low-pressure, possessive slug, eating her way 
through a leaf, with two major obsessions, Money and Success. Picasso emerges as one of Miss 
Stein's possessions, not as a fellow artist in an exciting, mutual venture....[Miss Stein's] life 
experience would appear to have been little more than the glutton dream of a greedy egomaniac; 
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her quarrels, personal stigmata. Picasso's portrait obliges us to confront the actual woman and 
the period. The mouth is generous, not avaricious, the whole being is saturated with patience 
and eagerness....Picasso brought to his subject the illumination of a great innovator. Miss 
Porter comes with the last sad decades firmly in mind, forgetting the significant origin of the 
innovation and SE the sequence of the evil. She sees only ‘irresponsible’ chaos in 
Miss Stein's prose and, by implication, places a certain moral condemnation upon it as contributing 
to the prevailing disorder." Cf. “Gertrude Stein: A Self-Portrait,” above Part I, C. 


HOFFMAN, F. J., CHARLES ALLEN, AND C. F. Ururcg. The Little Magazine: A History 
and a Bibliography. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. p. 135, 208, 285, 
291, 325, 336, 350, 392. 


HorrmanN, H. R. Bookman’s Manual. New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1948. p. 691. 
Horton, Par. Hart Crane. See above, Part r, C. 


Jones, LLEWELYN. Contemporary Fiction. American Writers on American Litera- 
ture, ed. John Macy. New York: Horace Liveright, Inc., 1931. p. 488-502, 


MARSHALL, MARGARET. Writers in the Wilderness: Katherine Anne Porter. Nation, 
cu (April 13, 1940), 473-475. 

Miss Porter's prose “has extraordinary purity and concentration; it is delicate yet strong, and 
very clear; all the dross has been distilled out. What is more important, it never gives the effect 
of irrelevant or insipid prettiness, never therefore becomes a “style” because it never once, for its 
own sake, becomes separated from the story she has to tell... . Miss Porter has made a valuable 
contribution to American literature." 


MATTHIESSEN, F. O. The Pattern of Literature. Changing Patterns in American 
Civilization. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. p. 52-53. 

Brief comparison of John Steinbeck's The Grapes of Wrath and Miss Porter's Pale Horse, Pale 
Rider: "The more exacting skills of Miss Porter... . will prove to have conveyed a more persuasive 
“moral meaning.” 


MILLETT, Fren B. Contemporary American Authors. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1940. p. 96, 528. 


Although Miss Porter "errs in the direction of super-subtlety, her writing has a very rare poetic 
power, and her suggestiveness, in this form, is almost incomparable." 


NATBAN, P. S. Rights and Permissions. Publishers Weekly, cxxv1 (November 22, 
1952), 2098. 


A short interview with Miss Porter, mostly about her Hollywood experiences: "Td always 
turned Hollywood offers down,...but after The Leaning Tower came out, I figured I was old 
enough to take care of myself. So I went to Metro. I earned a fabulous amount of witches' gold — 
practically six months' income every week — and came away absolutely broke. Jan Lustig and 
I worked together on the Margaret Irwin novel (script title, "Young Bess"); we couldn't do a 
thing Mr. Sidney Franklin (the producer) wanted. At the end of 18 weeks I resigned — some- 
thing I understood was unprecedented. I was sick of it — by then it was all horrible to me. ... 
I was ill quite a lot when I was in Hollywood, and the one thing that worried me was dying 
there, but 1 got out.” 


New York Herald Tribune, January 26, 1922, 
Miss Porter returns from Mexico. 
April 6, 1940. 


Interview. “No Safe Harbor,” originally entitled “The Promised Land,” is “based on a trip 
which Miss Porter made from Vera Cruz to Bremerhaven in 1931.” 


February 5, 1945. 


Miss Porter signed to M. G. M. contract to write scenario for Young Bess. 
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Criticism and. Comment About Miss Porter, continued 
New York Times, June 30, 1937. 

Awarded Book-of-the-Month Club Fellowship. 
April 4, 1940. 


Received Gold Medal of the Society for the Libraries of New York University. For Pale Horse, 
Pale Rider. 


December 21, 1940. 
Miss Porter at Yaddo. 
June 20, 1942. 
“No Safe Harbor" begun in 1932. Cf. Part 1, E. 
—— September 29, 1944, 
Elected vice chairman, Political Action Committee of New York State. 
October 1, 1944. 


Miss Porter “has written one hundred stories, thrown away fifty, and finished twenty-five. ... 
The first draft is always final, with perhaps one word changed here or there." 


May 19, 1948. 
Miss Porter writing scenario for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
February 23, 1949. 


Miss Porter's screen play, “Will ọ the Wisp,” based on Chekhov's story, "La Cigale,” is 
"described by Hobert Rossen [of M. G. M.] as a modern love story." 


October 2, 1949. l 

Norman Mailer gives up idea of writing scenario based on “Noon Wine.” 
January 18, 1950. 

Elected vice-president of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

June 25, 1950. | 

Helps fight school ban on Nation. 


O’Brien, Ep wann J., ed. The Best Short Stories of 1923. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co., 1923. 


Early biographical note. 
Publishers Weekly, cxvm (October 11, 1930), 1747. 
——- CXXXI (February 6, 1937), 736-737. 
—— CXXXI (June 18, 1938), 2382. 
——— cxxxvu (April 13, 1940), 1490. 
Schwartz, EDwArD. The Fiction of Katherine Anne Porter. Syracuse University, 


1953. 
An unpublished doctoral thesis, 


SmIrH, Resecca W. The Southwest in Fiction. Saturday Review of Literature, 
xxv (May 16, 1942), 12-13, 37. (Portrait) 


SNELL, GEORGE. The Shapers of American Fiction. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1947. p. 301. 


It is not surprising to find in Miss Porter's stories "some of the shadowy substance and love of 
allegory introduced by Hawthorne; or to find that Henry James has wielded his influence upon 
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such sensitive, highly involute and distinguished works as Noon Wine and the stories in Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider." 


SPILLER, R. E., W. Thor», T. H. Jormson, ann H. S. Cansy, eds. Literary History 
of the United States. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. 1, 1297, 1314, 1387; xx, 67, 
151, 322. 


STALLMAN, ROBERT W. Life, Art, and "The Secret Sharer,” Forms of Modern 
Fiction, ed. William Van O'Connor, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1948. p. 230-231. 


"Like the narratives of Joseph Conrad, Miss Porter's stories take their origin in remembered 
experience. Unlike Hawthornes notebooks, Miss Porter's notebooks [see “Notes on Writing,” 
above, Part 1, C] are filled not with seminal ideas but rather with potential images awaiting her 
apprehension of their thematic value." 


STRAUMAN, HEINRICH. American Literature in the Twentieth Century. London: 
Hutchinson House, 1951. p. 91-93, 126. 


Miss Porter is "representative of what, in a phrase, may be called the genteel tradition of 
psychological fiction." 


SYLVESTER, WAN A. Selected and Critical Bibliography of the Uncollected 
Works of Katherine Anne Porter. Bulletin of Bibliography, xxx (January, 1947), 36, 


VAN GELDER, ROBERT. Books and Authors. New York Times Book Review, Novem- 
ber 28, 1943. | 


Comment on Miss Porter's article in the Henry James issue of Kenyon Review, 


Katherine Anne Porter at Work. New York Times Book Review, April 14, 
1940, p. 20. 


Reprinted in Writers and Writing. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1946. p. 4244, 

Miss Porter “has burned numerous short stories and four novels that she decided not to publish, 
But the material she has kept. . Ze enough to occupy her... .There are notes for novels, for a 
biography of Cotton Mather, and for some forty short stories... . [She] requires absolute privacy 
when she does her writing, and as she likes people very much and enjoys everyday living, she 
finds the gift of privacy not very much to her taste.” 





WANNING, ANDREWS. The Literary Situation in America. The Novelist as Thinker, 
ed. B. Rajan. London: Dobson Ltd., 1947. p. 156-157. 


WARREN, ROBERT Penn. Katherine Anne Porter (Irony with a Center). Kenyon 
Review, 1v (Winter, 1942), 29-42, ' 

Many of Miss Porter's stories "are unsurpassed in modern fiction, and some are not often 
equalled. She belongs to the relatively small group of writers...who have done serious, con- 
sistent, original, and vital woxk in the short form of fiction." Warren goes on to analyze "Old 
Mortality" and concludes that this short novel, lihe most of Miss Porter's stories, shows "the 
same paradoxical problems of definition, the same delicate balancing of rival considerations, the 
same scrupulous development of competing claims to attention and action, the same inter-play 
of the humorous and the serious, the same refusal to take the straight line, the formula, through 
the material at hand. This has implied for some readers that the underlying attitude is one of 
skepticism, negation, refusal to confront the need for immediate,...fool-proof solutions. The 
skeptical and ironical bias is, I think, important in Miss Porter's work, and it is true that her 
or wears an air of detachment and contemplation. But. ..her irony is an irony with a center, 
never irony for irony’s sake. It simply implies, I think, a refusal to accept the code, the formula, 
the ready-made solution, the hand-me-down morality, the word for the spirit, It affirms, rather, 
the constant need for exercising discrimination, the arduous obligation of the intellect in the face 
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of conflicting dogmas, the need for a dialectical approach to matters of definition, the need for 
exercising as much of the human faculty as possible.” 


and Cleanth Brooks. Modern Rhetoric. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1946. p. 232, 241, 461—462, 518. 


WEBER, Brom, ed. The Letters of Hart Crane. New York: Hermitage House, 1952. 
p. 367, 369-370, 373, 375, 378, 383. | 


Hart Crane's version of his visit to Miss Porter at Mixcoac, Mexico, in early April, 1931. See 
above Part x, C. 


Wesr, Ray B. Katherine Anne Porter and "Historic Memory.” Hopkins Review, 
vi (Fall, 1952), 16-27. 


Mr. West attempts to determine how Miss Porter's recollections come to take on a "burden 
of meaning" in such stories as "The Grave" and "Old Mortality." "No complete answer can be 
given, of course. We must begin vaguely by saying that Katherine Anne Porter's creative sensi- 
tivity, like Miranda's, is a “powerful social sense, which detects special and subtle meanings in 
experience and translates them into fiction. By this, we mean that her senses, like a fine set 
of antennae, detect meanings in experience which are then transformed into aesthetic experi- 
ences, where the meanings are made available through their embodiment in recognizable images, 
characters, and events. What we are to be most concerned with in this account is the nature of 
the experience upon which that sensibility operates." 


The Short Story in America, 1900-1950. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1952. 
p. 72-76. 


“Miss Porter's output has not been great, yet there is probably no writer of short stories in 
America who has maintained so consistently a high level. Her subjects are drawn from her own 
background: life in the South, in Mexico, and in Europe. Her method of writing she calls “working 
from memory.’ When certain memories converge and flow together, then, she says, she has a 
short story. Her attitude toward her material shows clearly the result of her Roman Catholic 
upbringing, her Southern background, her travels, and her interest in social causes.” 








WHICHER, GEORGE F. Twentieth Century. The Literature of the American People, 
ed. Arthur H. Quinn. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. p. 925. 


“It would be inadequate to praise Miss Porter as a writer of flawless prose. She has created 
an instrument of marvelous precision to register highly sensitive and intense awareness of life, 
both of people and of backgrounds." 


WirsoN, EDMUND. Katherine Anne Porter. New Yorker, xx (September 30, 1944), 
12-75. Ä 

Reprinted in Classics and Commercials. New York: Farrar, Straus € Co., 1950. p. 219—223. 

Miss Porter's stories “are not illustrations of anything that is reducible to a moral law or a 
political or social analysis or even a principle of human behavior.” They can be sorted into 
three groups: “studies of family life in working-class or middle class households, which... 
seem to me less satisfactory than the best of her other stories;” studies of “foreign parts,” which 
are “much more successful”; and studies of women, “perhaps the most interesting section of 
Miss Porter's work.” “Somewhere behind Miss Porter's stories there is a conception of a natural 
human spirit in terms of their bearing on which all the forces of society are appraised. This spirit 
is never really idealized, it is not even sentimentalized; it can be generous and loving and 
charming, but it can also be indifferent and careless, inconsequent, irresponsible and silly.” Miss 
^ Porter “is absolutely a first-rate artist, and what she wants other people to know she imparts 
to them by creating an object, the self-developing organism of a work of prose.” 


WinsTEN, ARCHER. The Portrait of an Artist. New York Post, May 6, 1937, p. 17. 


Contains useful information about Miss Porter's early novel, "Many Redeemers,” which was 
not completed, and about her early life. 
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Young, VERNON A. The Art of Katherine Anne Porter. New Mexico Quarterly, xv 
(Autumn, 1945), 326—341. 


Reprinted in American Thought. New York: Gresham Press, 1947. p. 223-238. 

Miss Porter's "governing themes” are “incomprehension and incompatabilty.” The “quality of 
negation ever present in her work is neither romantic nor nihilistic but the sum of her brooding 
recognition of the wasteland of modern life, tempered by a sense of responsibility for examıning 
its origins in the poor valors and the despoiled potentialities of its citizens." Miss Porter's con- 
tribution to American literature includes "her perfection of form" and "her disclosure, and it is 
hers alone, of how immensely difficult, for all but the stupid and the cruel, is the task of sheer 
day-by-day living in our time — and what precarious victories of moral understanding it is 
possible to achieve. The fullness of her disclosure, neither stunted by naturalism nor bloated 
by romanticized aggravation, is the criterion by which any American realism should be gauged." 


B. About Individual Works 
Flowering Judas and. Other Stories 


ANGOFF, CHARLES. An Honest Story Teller. American Spectator, November, 1935, 
p. 11. 
Angoff praises Miss Porter for "maturity and unimpeachable honesty." 


Baxer, Howarv. The Contemporary Short Story. Southern Review, ur (1938), 
595-596. 


Miss Porter's “social awareness. . .is peerless. I think that is what makes her a great writer.” 


Bocan, Louise. Flowering Judas. New Republic, Lxiv (October, 1930), 277—278. 


“The stories in Flowering Judas can claim kinship with the order of writing wherein nothing 
is fortuitous, where all details grow from the matter in hand simply and in order. Miss Porter 
should demand much work of her talent. There is nothing quite like it, and very little that 
approaches its strength in contemporary writing.” 


Booklist, xxxu ( December, 1935), 110. 
Bookman, 1.xxu (October, 1930), 172. 
Boston Transcript, October 26, 1935, p. 4. 


Brown, Jonn L. Readers and Writers in Paris. New York Times Book Review, 
March 3, 1946. 

French edition of Flowering Judas receiving favorable reviews. 
CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN. Books of the Times. New York Times, October 11, 1935. 


“After five years, the intensity of these stories seems just as important as it did when they 
were originally published.” 


The Short Story. New Republic, Lxv (January 7, 1931), 225. 
Christian Century, xxx (November 6, 1935), 1426. 


CLARK, ELEANOR. Cameos. New Republic, Lxxxv (December 25, 1935), 207. 
Flowering Judas is ^written with subdued and exceptional brilliance." 

Dawson, M. C. Flowering Judas. New York Herald. Tribune Books, September 14, 

1930, p. 3. l 

Guxes, Luan B. On Writing the Short Story. A Book of Contemporary Short 

Stories, ed. Dorothy Brewster. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. p. 703-705. 


Comment on “María Concepción.” 





/ 
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HEILMAN, R. B., ed. Modern Short Stories. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950. 
p. 192-194, 


Explication of “Flowering Judas." 
New Republic, xxiv (October 22, 1930), 277, 


New York Times Book Review, September 28, 1930, p. 6. 
—— December 1, 1935, p. 37. 


Saturday Review of Literature, xm (December 14, 1935), 16. 


TATE, ALLEN. “A New Star.” Nation, cxxxı (October, 1930), 352-353. 


Miss Porter “neither overworks a brilliant style capable of every virtuosity nor forces the 
background of her material into those sensational effects that are the besetting sin of American 
prose fiction. . . . While American prose fiction as a whole is chiefly occupied with the discovery 
and then the definition of its materials,...Miss Porter already has a scene which is her in- 
stinctive, automatic, unconscious possession; a background that she does not need to think out, 
nor approach intellectually; a given medium which at once liberates the creative impulse from 
the painful necessity to acquire its material and sets it about the true presentation of it.” 


Troy, WıLLıam. A Matter of Quality. Nation, cert (October 30, 1935), 517—518. 

"Throughout these stories it is the... .strict adherence to the fact for what the fact can produce 
that saves Miss Porter 'both from the rhetorical emphasis of Mrs. Woolf and her followers and 
from the equally rhetorical understatement of the Hemingway school. This gift for making audible 
what might be called the overtones of fact is responsible for Miss Porter's success over such a 
wide range of subjects. . . . The only objection that may be raised is that in certain of the stories, 
“Hacienda” and “That Tree,’ there is an insufficient crystallization of theme... . From this point of 
view, the most satisfactory items are “María Concepción” and "The Cracked Looking-Glass, If 
Miss Porter had written nothing but these two short narratives, she would still be among the 
most distinguished masters of her craft in this country." 


WALTON, Epa L. An Exquisite Story-Teller. New York Herald Tribune Books, 
November 3, 1935, p. 7. 


WALTON, Err H. Flowering Judas. Forum, xciv (December, 1935), ix. 


“To a style as subtle and beautiful as Kay Boyle's she adds greater vitality and a freedom from 
rarefled mannerisms.... Clearly one of the best and most fastidious of modern short story 
writers, Miss Porter is a person to be reckoned with." 

Katherine Anne Porter's Stories. New York Times Book Review, October 20, 


1935, p. 6. 


West, Ray B. Katherine Anne Porter: Symbol and Theme in “Flowering Judas.” 
Accent, vi (Spring, 1947), 182-187. 
Reprinted in The Art of Modern Fiction, ed. West and Robert W. Stallman. New York: Rine- 


hart & Co., 1949, p. 287—292. 
An explication of "Flowering Judas.” 





Winters, Yvon. Major Fiction. Hound and Horn, w (January, 1931), 303-305. 

“Y can think of no living American who has written short stories at once so fine in detail, so 
powerful as units, and so mature and intelligent in outlook, except W. C. Williams, and one can 
make that exception for but one of his compositions. . . . Even the Declamations of Mr. Kenneth 
Burke, if they are to be regarded as fiction, fall short of Miss Porter in firmness of detail and in 
organic progression." 
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Katherine Anne Porter's french song book 
New York Herald Tribune Books, June 28, 1934, p. 18. 


Poetry, xum (February, 1934), 290. 


Hacienda 


BAKER, HowArD. Some Notes on New Fiction. Southern Review, 1 (1935), 188-189. 
“Miss Porter succeeds beautifully in capturing the elusive properties of people and things. 

Her style carries with it an abundance of overtones. ... There is, however, an inconclusiveness 

in this story, a lack of a bold theme or of a sturdy fable. But page by page, Miss Porter's prose 

is marvelously fine.” 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN. “Books of the Times.” New York Times, December 10, 1934. 
“Hacienda” is an “excellent story which deals with life on the pulque hacienda that was 

chosen by Serge Eisenstein as the location for certain parts of “Thunder Over Mexico. ” 

CowrEv, MarcorM. Books in Review. New Republic, 1xxxux (May 29, 1935), 79. 
"Her stories, at their best, are both easy and intense, both gossip and poetry. 'Hacienda' is rich 

in gossip, but it lacks the desperate emotion of a story like “Flowering Judas. " 

Hart, ELIZABETH. Short Stories. New York Herald Tribune Books, December 16, 

1934, p. 15. 


NOTEs ON Fiction. Nation, cx (March 27, 1935), 369. 


“The shortness of [“Hacienda’] is unsatisfactory, for the material and the implications — and 
the manner — are not slight at all. Indeed, 'Hacienda' ought to be the first, or the last, chapter 
of a memorable novel." 


C. G. P. A New Story. New York Times Book Review, Dec. 23, 1934, p. 4. 


_ Noon Wine 
BELITT, Ben. South Texas Primitive. Nation, cxLıv (May 15, 1937), 571. 


“Miss Porter’s simplicities...are strategems, and the story’s impact, for all its incidental 
rewards, is muted by its rigors.” 
Brooks, CLEANTH, ROBERT PENN WARREN, AND JOHN T. Purser. An Approach to 
Literature. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. p. 218-219. 


Noon Wine “is about the difficult definition of guilt and innocence: because Mr. Thompson 
had not been able to trust his own sense of innocence he had taken refuge in the lie, and the 
lie, in the end, kills him. ...We see the terrible ruin of the lives of good, decent people, a ruin 
brought about not so much by actual faults of their own as by a striving to be good and decent. 
That is all the Thompsons want.” 

Watton, Eprru H. An Ironic Tragedy. New York Times Book Review, April 11, 
1937, p. 7. 
Pale Horse, Pale Rider 


Booklist, xxxv (April 13, 1939), 271. 


BucKMAN, GERTRUDE. Miss Porter’s New Stories. Partisan Review, xu (Winter, 
1945), 134, 


Christian Science Monitor, May 13, 1939, p. 10. 
Commonweal, xxx (May 19, 1939), 109. 
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Crume, Pau. Pale Horse, Pale Rider. Southwest Review, xxv (January, 1940), 
213-218. | 

This much quoted article is not entirely reliable. For example, Miss Porter was not fired 
from the Dallas News, as reported, because she never worked for that paper. (For other cor- 
rections see above, Introduction. ) 


FADIMAN, CLIFTON. Katherine Anne Porter. New Yorker, xv (April 1, 1939), 69-70. 


Miss Porter shares with Hemingway “and with a mere scattering of other American authors, 
both the will and the ability to create by suggestion, She makes us sense more than she tells, 
The apparent content of her stories has less dimension than her real subject matter. ... Yet she 
never stoops to the easy devices of symbolism but writes always with purity and directness." 
GANNETT, Lewis. Books and Things. New York Herald Tribune, March 30, 1939. 

“Miss Porter writes little, and the subtlety of her art conceals its real strength: but she remains, 
after more than a decade in which she has baflled critics, one of the great contemporary American 
writers." 

Hanrunc, P. T. Pale Horse, Pale Rider. Commonweal, xxx (May 19, 1939), 109. 

“With these three novelettes, Katherine Anne Porter establishes herself as a prose stylist of 
first rank." 


IsHERWOOD, CHRISTOPHER. Pale Horse, Pale Rider. New Republic, xcvm (April 19, 
1939), 312-313. 


“Having praised so much, 1 pause, and wonder just what it is that prevents me from uttering 
the final, whole-hearted hurrah. The work of so important an artist as Miss Porter must be judged 
by the lowest as well as the highest standards — and, curiously enough, it is by the lowest 
standards that she fails. She is grave, she is delicate, she is just — but she lacks altogether, 
for me personally, the vulgar appeal. I cannot imagine that she would ever make me cry, or 
laugh aloud. No doubt she would reply that she doesn't want to. But she should want to. I wish 
she would give herself a little more freely to the reader. I wish she would paint with bolder, 
broader strokes. I wish she wouldn't be so cautious." 


London Times Literary Supplement, May 2T, 1939, p. 311. 

Manchester Guardian, June 30, 1939, p. 7. 

North American Review, ccxtvm (Summer, 1939), 399. 

Pratt Institute Quarterly, Summer, 1939, p. 30. 

Rice, P. B. Pale Horse, Pale Rider. Nation, Cem (April 15, 1939), 442. 


ROSENFIELD, PAUL. An Artist in Fiction. Saturday Review of Literature, xix (April 
1, 1939), 7. 

*Katherine Anne Porter moves in the illustrious company headed by Hawthorne, Flaubert, 
and Henry James. It is the company of story-tellers whose fiction possesses distinct esthetic 
qualities, whose feelings have attained harmonic expression in their work." 

SoskiN, WiLL1iAM. Rare Beauty of Good Writing. New York Herald Tribune Books, 
April 9, 1939, p. 5. 

Spectator, c-xm (June 9, 1939), 1010. | 
STEGNER, WALLACE. Conductivity in Fiction. Virginia Quarterly Review, xv (1939), 
443-447. 


Miss Porter is “one of the surest and most subtle craftsmen now writing. There is in all these 
three novelettes an absoluteness of technique and a felicity of language that are seldom en- 
countered even in the best fiction. Both the title story...and “Old Mortality”...are as keen 
and polished as slim steel. Still “Noon Wine’ seems to me the best of the three, though not as 


perfectly proportioned.” 


a Dir 


! 
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THOMPSON, RALPH. Books of the Times. New York Times, March 30, 1939. 


"Miss Porter has been called a brilliant stylist. So she is in the sense that she produces little 
work and that what there is of it is well polished. But she has nothing like a manner and no 
stylistic preciosity; at some points she is so far from precious as to appear almost hardboiled.... 
Her work. . .is of unmistakable quality, simple in pattern, substantial, honestly moving.” 


Time, xxxm (April 10, 1939), 75. (Portrait) 


“Pale Horse, Pale Rider is a collection of three short novels which belong with the best of 
contemporary U. S. writing in this difficult form. A distinctive book,...it has the subtlety that 
has marked all Miss Porter’s writings, but none of the preciousness that has previously marred it.” 


WALTON, EbrirH H. The Delicate Art of Katherine Anne Porter. New York Times 
Book Review, April 2, 1939, p. 5. 


Wescott, GLENWAY. Praise. Southern Review, v (1939), 161-173. 


Of the three short novels in Pale Horse, Pale Rider, Wescott is most impressed with Noon Wine, 
which he compares to Milton's Paradise Lost. He finds that in all three stories Miss Porter's style 
“in every technical aspect. . .is rather a bare art. It is not corporeal or sensual: the colors in it are 
primary; the odors evocative only in a general way...; the shapes of things not geometrical 
or richly similitudinous; the faces not fussed over....As Miss Porter works, it is simply the 
story that is laid bare. Who the characters are; about as much of their psychology as the superior 
but not phenomenal person knows of his own case. What they do, but not all their sensations 
as they do it....' Their emotions, but not as at leisure or in some state, mystic or painful or 
drunken or passioning; only as much as, years afterwards, they themselves might remember 
having felt, if it turned out to have been consequential feeling, worth remembering." 


West, ANTHONY. "New Novels." New Statesman and Nation, xvu (May 27, 1939), 
632. 

“These stories, which go no deeper than the emotions of particular people in special circum- 
stances, have the power to please and charm in a completely satisfying way." 


WirsoN, EDMUND. Katherine Anne Porter. See above, Part n, A. 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin, xxxv ( October, 1939), 168. 


The Itching Parrot 


CHAMBERLAIN, Jonn. Books of the Times. New York Times, March 20, 1942. 


Miss Porter's introduction “is the best background material on the last days of Spanish Mexico 
that I have ever encountered." 


Commonweal, xxxvi (July 24, 1942), 331. 
Durr, Cuaries. The Itching Parrot. Nation, ctv (March, 1943), 358. 
For annotation see Trilling, Lionel, below. 


Jones, Howarp Mumroro. Lizárdi. Saturday Review of Literature, xxv (April 4, 
1942), 14. ( Portrait) 

“The introductory matter on the life of Lizárdi could not be better. The translation would 
seem to be adequate, and is certainly idiomatic — no small achievements in tasks of this order.” 
Library Journal, xxvn (March 1, 1942), 225. 

New Yorker, xvm (March 21, 1942), 70. 


Rucorr, Muron. The Itching Parrot. New York Herald Tribune Books, March 22, 
1942, p. 12. 
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TRILLING, Lioner. Mexican Classic. Nation, cuıv (March, 1942), 373-374. 


"The Itching Parrot is more disappointing because the story of its author, as told in Miss Porter's 
admirable introduction, is so very interesting... . Perhaps I feel as I do because 1 have not read 
the same book [Ford Madox Ford and Miss Porter admired and] read. Miss Porter's translation 
is a model of firm, simple prose in the manner of the eighteenth century masters of realism; but 
she tells us that the allusive and obscene language of the-original will not submit to translation.” 

Charles Duff (see above), responding to Trilling's review, agreed with Miss Porter that Lizárdi's 
language cannot always be translated and added, "The translator has rendered a great service, if 
she has not entirely succeeded in producing the perfect last-word translation." 

Thanking Duff for his support, Miss Porter (see above, Part 1, C.) further objected, "T did not 
assume the manner of the eighteenth century masters of realism.’ That manner is Lizárdi's, and 
1 found it comfortable because of the special influence upon me of eighteenth century prose: 
notably that of Laurence Sterne." 


Watton, E. H. The Itching Parrot. New York Times Book Review, May 10, 1942, 
p. 22. 


Wo re, B. D. The Itching Parrot. New Republic, cvi ( June 12, 1942), 868. 


The Leaning Tower and. Other Stories 
American Mercury, 11x. ( December, 1944), 766. 


BEACH, Joseeg W. Self-Consciousness and Its Antidote. Virginia Quarterly Review, 
xxr (1945), 289-293. 


"Opinions will differ as to whether, in The Leaning Tower, Miss Porter's work has the vibratory 
intensity of genius. There is a perhaps deceptive intensity in her tone which may lead us to do 
less than justice to her writing. Her characters live, no doubt of that. And still more sure it is 
that she offers a firm and fine discrimination of the values in living... Miss Porter is neither 
humorist nor philosopher; and she is refreshingly free from self-consciousness. What she has 
in plenty is artistic conscience. She has it as Flaubert had 1t, or Jane Austen, but more deliberately 
than Austen and somewhat less militantly than Flaubert. She is more a truth-teller than a realist. 
To Steinbeck [whose Cannery Row also is reviewed] she is the perfect antidote." 


Booklist, xxx ( October, 1944), 59. 

Catholic World. cıx (November, 1944), 189. 
Chicago Sun Book Week, September 24, 1944, p. 8. 
Christian Century, 1x1 (October 11, 1944), 1170. 


Commonweal, xL (September 29, 1944), 572. 
— — xi (October 20, 1944), 20. 


Hansen, Harry. The Leaning Tower. New York World Telegram, September 14, 
1944. 


Jones, Howarp Mumrorp. A Smooth Literary Texture. Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, xxvii (September 30, 1944), 15. (Portrait) 


"The exquisite rightness of this author's art has been commented upon by many; and these 
sketches and tales reveal to. . .the discriminating reader what fundamental brainwork goes into 
the creating of episodes that, on the surface, seem hastily thrown together. To be sure, this 
deftness is bought at a price. . . . If some of these narratives were told in the straightforward 
narrative manner formerly characteristic of the short story, they might not lose in delicacy and 
might gain in dramatic power." 
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Kirkus, xm (September 1, 1944), 378. - 
Library Journal, Lxx (September 1, 1944), 699, 
London Times Literary Supplement, November 10, 1945. 


MATTHIESSEN, F. O. That True and Human World. Accent, v (Winter, 1945), 
121-123. 

Reprinted in Accent Anthology, ed. Kerker Quinn and Charles Shattuck. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1946. p. 619—623. 

Miss Porter's distinction results from her "discoveries of the living intricacy in any relationship," 
from her awareness that "violence lies at the heart of her discoveries," and from "her refutation 
of the local colorists and other narrow regionalists by her extraordinary ability to portray a whole 
series of different environments." 


Morse, RosEnr. The Book of the Day. New York Sun, September 15, 1944. 


PRESCOTT, ORVILLE. Books of the Times. New York Times, September 18, 1944. 


Although “The Downward Path to Wisdom” and “A Day's Work” are “almost master- 
pieces,” The Leaning Tower as a volume “is not nearly so impressive as...the two earlier 
volumes. . . . Exquisite as these stories are, they all are so slight, so inconclusive, so insubstantial 
[that] they are strangely unsatisfactory." 


Outstanding Novels. Yale Review, xxxiv (September, 1944), 190. 


Reap, Mantua. The Mind's Delineation. Quarterly Review of Literature, xx (1944), 
150-152. 


SAPIEHA, VIRGILIA. Short Stories Distinguished for More Than Good Craftsman- 
ship. New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, September 17, 1944, p. 2. 


SPENCER, THEODORE. Recent Fiction. Sewanee Review, Lm (1945), 294-304. 


"Miss Porters The Leaning Tower, following on her other books of short stories, has placed 
her work at the top level of contemporary American fiction.” 


Time, xxiv (September 25, 1944), 103. (Portrait). 


TRILLING, Diana. Fiction in Review. Nation, CLIx (September, 1944), 359-360. 

"A faint perfume of sensibility does linger around Miss Porter's short stories, despite their 
vigorous objectivity....I have often written about the limitations of short fiction: it is an 
unsatisfactory medium, allowing not enough room for the play of the imaginative intellect and 
rather too much room for the display of personality." 


Weexs, Epwarp. The Atlantic Bookshelf. Atlantic Monthly, cuxx1v (November, 
1944), 131. 

“Nothing much happens in these stories. The people do little to excite your curiosity or 
deepen your sympathy. One must respect the sheer virtuosity of Miss Porter's prose, which 
is supple and ever so carefully selected. But style without warmth...can be a tedious affair.” 





Wescott, GLENWAY. Stories by a Writer's Writer. New York Times Book Review, 
September 17, 1944, p. 1. (Portrait) 


“As it appears at present two of our story-writers stand head and shoulders above the rest, 
Hemingway and Katherine Anne Porter. ...Miss Porter's style is, so to speak, perfection.... 
There is no vamty of trying to be original, no playfulness with vocabulary, no self-indulgence.” 


Wopen, GEORGE F. Books and Things. New York Herald Tribune, September 14, 
1944. 


Miss Porter's writing is “a creation vitalized by a constant awareness of what she intends to do 
and a marvelous resourcefulness in doing it.” 
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YOUNG, MARGUERITE. Fictions Mystical and Epical. Kenyon Review, vu (Winter, 
1945), 152-154. 


Miss Porter's "great concern is the theme of continuity of the individual's experience, his sense 
of the past in the present, his sense of the indestructibility of that brave human spirit which 
rejects the artificiality of chaos, even as an abstraction." Her "great service to the short story 
has been that in her hands it acquires a new stature and significance." 


The Days Before i 


Baxrn, CARLOS. A Happy Harvest. New York Times Book Review, November 2, 
1952, p. 4. 


Miss Porter's essays “bear the indubitable mark of a fine mind at work on material which 
is never trivial or of passing interest, and. . .they always focus our attention on the peculiarities 
of craft and the enigmas of the artistic personality. They have also the distinction of belonging 
to that special and rare genre, the critique in narrative, which if it is not a lost art is yet in the 
possession of only a few of the best." 


Books IN BRIEF, New Yorker, xxvm (November 1, 1952), 134. 


“Miss Porter discusses the formative years of Henry James in a fine-drawn essay from which 
the book gets its title; she writes of Willa Cather, and what that artist has meant to her, in an 
essay that is a model of tough-minded sensitivity, and, in "The Wooden Umbrella, she takes 
Gertrude Stein apart and reassembles the pieces in such a way that Miss Stein will never look 
the same again." 


FreprEn, LESLEÆ A. Love Is Not Enough. Yale Review, xunu (March, 1953), 458-459. 


“To believe with Miss Porter that Henry James's feelings are more complex than Whitman's;. . . 
he faced and labored over harder problems,’ may not be true, but it is certainly standard, and 
reveals the assumptions which have determined our present canon. We greet Miss Porter's 
occasional departures from orthodoxy — her case, for instance, for Thomas Hardy — but we 
have to recognize that her best critical writing (the title piece on Henry Tames) as well as her 
more fashionable absurdities (the claim of greatness for the late poetry of Edith Sitwell) are 
connected with her involvement in a tradition that has outlived its usefulness." 


FREMANTLE, ANNE. Yesterdays of Katherine Anne Porter. Commonweal, Lem 
(November 7, 1952), 122—123. 


Hosson, Laura Z. Trade Winds. Saturday Review of Literature, xxxv (September 
13, 1952), 6, 8. 


Jackson, KATHERINE Kaus. Books in Brief. Harper's Magazine, ccv (December, 
1952), 108. 


Kirkus, xx (October 15, 1952), 697. 


 McDoNar», GERALD D. New Books Appraised. Library Journal, xxvn (October 
15, 1952), 1807. 


MIZENER, ARTHUR. A Literary Self-Portrait. Partisan Review, xx (March- April, 
1953 ), 244-246, 


“Miss Porter's ideas as well as her tastes have been shaped by her inheritance from the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and she bas a steady scorn of dogmatic attitudes; 
there is a loving approval in her comment on that glance of Virginia Woolf’s ‘which chilled 
many a young literary man with its expression of seeing casually through a millstone.' But per- 
haps because her ideal is gentility rather than aristocracy, her air is rather that of Rosalind than 
of Lady Macbeth. To see her step forth to defy Uncle Thomas Eliot over the question of Hardy's 
diabolic tendencies is as good as a play; but never let Rosalind’s pertness and charm deceive you 
into thinking she isn't formidable....'This is no mind to be put about by Mr. Eliot's awful pro- 
nouncement that no one who lacks a strong sense of original sin can ever understand him. Nor 
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will it be put about by D. H. Lawrence's mysticism....Nor by Gertrude Stein's irrationalities 
....Miss Porter’s mind is, above all, a mind capable of ordering these tastes and these ideas 
with great elegance." $ 


PARRISH, STEPHEN MAXFIELD. Critics Academic and Lay. Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, xxx (Winter, 1953), 158-195. 


“Miss Porter's essays sparkle with wit and vitality. She has strong conviction, but she is never 
doctrinaire, never pompous or fussy, nor darkly allusive, and the icy clarity of her work makes 
every word she writes a delight to read.” 


Poort, CHarLes. Books of the Times. New York Times, October 23, 1952, p. 29. 
Miss Porter has gathered “a fine thirty years” profile of her best critical essays in The Days 

Before. The pieces are alive with the vigor of strong opinions expressed in a style of singing 

clarity." 

Rorro, CHARLES J. Reader's Choice. Atlantic, cxc (December, 1952), 97-98. 


"It is common knowledge that Miss Porter is a beautiful writer, but in the intervals between 
her books, one is apt to forget what an extraordinarily fine artist she is. In these articles, there 
is intelligence,. . .sanity, charm, and a love of the world. I have read much of the book twice, 
and I expect to reread much of it again." 


SCHORER, Marx. Biographia Literaria. New Republic, cxxvu (November 10, 1952), 
18-19. 


“If Miss Porter has had “a continuous, central interest’ in her life, that interest is the life of the 
imagination in relation to tradition, more concretely, the life of Miss Porter's imagination in 
relation to the social and literary tradition in which she has been involved. Item after item in 
that literary tradition as she takes them into account demonstrates that the imagination is both 
primary and secondary, as Coleridge told us, and the curious fact about Miss Porter's new book 
is that while hers is a prominent contemporary example of primary imagination, she describes 
herself and in some essays submits to the description, as a secondary example of the secondary 
imagination." 

SCHWARTZ, Epwarp. Miss Porters Essays, Nation, cuxxv (November 15, 1952), 
452-453. 


The articles of Miss Porter’s faith, reflected in The Days Before, “include insistence that the 
artist be free of a militant social consciousness, that he be concerned with individual human 
beings, with the individual’s need for recognizing, understanding, and accepting his responsi- 
bilities and opportunities; recognition and acceptance of man’s functions and limitations as an 
animal in nature; emphasis upon the use of reason, tempered by a suspicion that mysterious, 
irrational forces working in man’s unconscious mind may invalidate reason and cause man to 
rationalize, to delude himself; awareness of the seething internal realities which often are 
obscured by external appearances; rejection of dogmas which provide easy answers to problems 
that may, after all, have no solutions; tolerance of the inquisitive spirit in man which enables 
him io participate with joy in everyday life and which causes him to attempt to see through 
his illusions, to find out what is ‘true’ for him. Concomitants of Miss Porter’s creed are her 
devotion to truth-telling (i. e., the art of fiction), her social awareness, her skepticism of abstract 
theories, and her exalted view of the devout artist, who, though he is only human, endued 
with the responsibilities of other men, can be compared to the saint." 


SPILLER, RoBERT E. Wiles and Words. Saturday Review of Literature, XXXVI ( Janu- 
ary 10, 1953), 12. 


“Miss Porter has gathered here a lifetime of familiar essays and book reviews on life, books, 
authors, people, flowers, love, heroism; but mostly about the art of writing. Ás one of the finer 
artists of our time, every word she says on these topics is worth listening to." 


STALLINGS, SYLVIA. Deft Touch. New York Herald Tribune Book Review, November 
2, 1952, p. 8. 

SULLIVAN, RicHarD. The Days Before. Chicago Sunday Tribune, October 26, 1952, 
p. 4. 


The Baltimore Book Trade, 1800-1825 
By Rorro G. SILVER 


THE DIRECTORY — Continued 
PART III 


JEFFERIS, SAMUEL. 


Jefferies, Samuel & Co., booksellers, 212 
Baltimore Street, 1807-1808, 

bookseller and stationer, 212 Baltimore 
Street, dwelling, 45 Pratt Street, 1810. 

bookseller and stationer, 212 Baltimore 
Street, dwelling, 56 Pratt Street, 1812, 

bookseller, 212 Baltimore Street, dwelling, 
53 Sharp Street, 1814-15, 

bookseller and stationer, 212 Baltimore 
Street, dwelling, 53 Sharp Street, 1816. 

bookseller and stationer, 212 Baltimore 
Street, dwelling, 38 Sharp Street, 1817-18. 

Advertisement of S, Jefteris & Co., book- 
sellers, 212 Market Street, in Am., Aug. 5, 
1800, p. 3, col. 4. Advertisement of Samuel 
Tefferis as bookseller, bookbinder, and stationer 
in Fed. Gaz., April 16, 1807, p. 3, col. 4. 
Johnson's printing ink advertised in Fed. Gaz., 
April 8, 1809, p. 3, col. 4. Reference to store 
as Sign of the Bible, 212 Market Street is in 
Fed. Gaz., Jan. 24, 1816, p. 3, col. 4. Death, 
on Feb. 7, of Samuel Jefferis, age 33, an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 9, 1818, p. 3, col. 2; 
Am., Feb. 10, 1818, p. 3, col. 1. Executors’ 
notice in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 16, 1818, p. 3, col. 2; 
Am., Feb. 20, 1818, p. 8, col. 4. Entire stock 
offered for sale in Fed. Gaz., March 4, 1818, 
p. 3, col. 1; Am., March 5, 1818, p. 2, col. 6. 
See also Wood, Samuel S., & Co. 


JENNINGS, SAMUEL, 


printer, Lexington Street, South side West 
of North Street, 1824, 


JEWETT, JOSEPH. 

(house of Cushing & Jewett) bookseller and 
stationer, 6 North Howard Street, dwelling, 
256 Baltimore Street, 1822-23, 

(firm of Cushing & Jewett) booksellers and 
stationers, 6 North Howard Street, dwelling, 
Fayette Street, North side West of North Street, 
1824, 

See also Cushing, Joseph; Cushing & Jewett. 


JOHNSON, ANDREW, 

Advertisement as bookseller, at Mr. Joshua 
Marriott’s Tavern, corner Lombard and How- 
ard Streets, is in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 11, 1817, 
p- 3, col, 1. 


JOHNSON, GEORGE C. 
sealing wax and ink powder manufacturer, 


North Street, West side North of Madison 
Street, 1822-23, 


JOHNSON, JAMES. 

printer, Pearl Street, East side North of 
Lexington Street, 1824, 

Same as Johnston, James? 


Jounson, S. W. 

Advertisement of books for sale and lessons 
in inkmaking and stereotype founding, 39 Han- 
over Street, in Am., May 6, 1812, p. 8, col. 4. 


JOHNSTON, JAMES. 


See Pechin, William. Same as Johnson, 
James? 


KAMPFER, JACOB. 


type-founder, Biddle Street, W. P., 1812. 
Same as Kempfer, Jacob? 


KAMPHER, JOSEPH, 


type dresser, Gooseberry Alley, South side 
West of Ross Street, 1822-23, 


KEATINGE, GEORGE (d. 1811). 


bookseller, 194 Baltimore Street, 1800-01. 

bookbinder, 19 Calvert Street, 1802, 

bookbinder, North Liberty Street, near Balti- 
more Street, 1808. 

bookseller, dwelling, Vulcan Alley, 1804. 

bookseller and stationer, 164 Baltimore 
Street, 1804. 

bookseller, 133 Baltimore Street, dwelling, 
Vulcan Alley, 1807-1808, 

Advertisement as bookseller, 207 Market 
Street, is in Tele., Jan. 2, 1800, p. 2, col. 1. 
Removal of bookstore to 188 Market Street 
announced in Am., Nov. 18, 1806, p. 3, col. 4. 
Sheriff's sale of stock announced in Fed. Gaz., 
July 15, 1808, p. 8, col, 4. Removal of book- 
store to corner of Market and South Streets, 
formerly Rice's Bookstore, announced in Eve. 
Post, Aug. 8, 1808, p. 3, col. 5; Am., Aug. 12, 
1808, p. 3, col. 5. Death on Jan, 21 announced 
in Am., Jan. 23, 1811, p. 3, col. 8. 
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THE BALTIMORE BOOK TRADE, 1800-1825 


KEATINGE, GEORGE, 


Keating, George, printer, Sugar Alley, South 
side West of Forrest Street, F. H., 1822-23, 

editor of the Weekly Observer and printer, 
6 North Frederick Street, 1824. 

Announcement that advertisement of H. 
Keatinge does not mean the closing of the 
printing business of G. Keatinge is in Fed. 
Gaz., Sept. 9, 1824, p. 8, col. 5. 


KEATINGE, Henry S. 


bookbinder, 39 South Gay Street, 1802, 

bookstore and stationer, 104 North Howard 
Street, 1808. 

Keating, Henry, bookbinder, Strawberry 
Lane, 1804. 

printer and bookbinder, Strawberry Lane, 
1807-1808. 
` printer and bookbinder, Strawberry Alley, 
1810. 

printer, Strawberry Alley, 1812, 

printing office, Green Street, near North 
Street, O. T., 1816. 

printer, 120 Green Street, O, T., 1817-18. 

Keating, Henry S., printer, Green Street, 
O. T., 1819. 

Keating, Henry S. printer, Green Street, 
North side East of North Street, O, T., 1822-28. 

Music type advertised for sale in Eve. Post, 
April 9, 1810, p. 3, col. 5. Notice that he is 
in the employ of Ebenezer French & Co., pub- 
lishers of the Baltimore Patriot, is in Am, 
Nov. 12, 1812, p. 3, col. 5. Removal of printing 
office and bindery to corner of Bridge and High 
Streets, Old Town, announced in Am., April 4, 
1815, p. 3, col. 4. Printing office, 120 Green 
Street, O. T., offered for sale in Fed, Gaz., 
Sept. 8, 1824, p. 3, col. 4. 


KEMPFER, JACOB. 


typefounder, Biddle Street, near Reisters- 
town Road, 1817-18. 

Notice of administratrix in Am., Oct. 21, 
1818, p. 2, col. 6. Same as Kampfer, Jacob? 


KENNEDY, JAMES. 

printer, office, East Street, nearly opposite 
the First Presbyterian Church, 1816. 
` book and job printing office, East Street, 
corner of Calhoun's Alley, dwelling, 12 Com- 
merce Street, 1817-18, 

printer, Potter Street, O. T., 1819. 

See also Baltimore Typographical Society; 
Kennedy & Wise. 


KENNEDY & WISE. 

Opening of book and job printing office, 
corner of Calhoun's Alley and East Street, an- 
nounced by J. Kennedy and F. A. Wise in 
Fed: Gaz., May 15, 1815, p. 2, col. 5; Am., 
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May 17, 1815, p. 8, col. 3. See also Kennedy, 
James. 


Kip, ROBERT. 
See Kid & Thomas. 


Kup & THOMAS, 


Kidd & Thomas, booksellers and stationers, 
226 Baltimore Street, 1808. 

Advertisement of books, lamps, stationery, 
and fancy goods, and announcement of pur- 
chase of stock of Samuel F. Bradford are in 
Fed. Gaz. Nov. 30, 1807, p. 3, cols. 4-5; 
Am., Dec. 4, 1807, p. 3, cols. 3-4. A reference 
to Robert Kid, "late of Philadelphia," is in 
Fed. Gaz., March 31, 1808, p. 4, col. 4. Disso- 
lution of firm on Dec. 1, announced by Robert 
Kid and Moses Thomas in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 1, 
1808, p. 8, col. 5; Am., Dec. 2, 1808, p. 3, col. 4. 
See also Coale & Thomas. 


KiQiNDAL, Mas. 

French and Spanish books, wholesale and 
retail, 186 Market Street, advertised in Fed. 
Gaz., May 11, 1811, p. 3, col. 5. 


KINGSTON, JOHN, 


Kingston, Jno., bookseller, 164 Baltimore 
Street, 1810, 

bookseller and stationer, 164 Baltimore 
Street, 1814-15. 

Advertisement as bookseller, stationer, 
printer, and binder, 164 Market Street, is in 
Fed. Gaz., Nov. 17, 1808, p. 3, col. 2. Medicine 
advertised in Am., April 16, 1818, p. 1, col, 2, 
Auction of books announced in Am., March 
22, 1816, p. 2, col. 5. Announcement that he 
wil have books for sale at his dwelling, 92 
Sharp Street, is in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 23, 1819, 
p. 2, col. 5. Biographical information appears 
in Fannie E. Ratchford, “John Kingston, Balti- 
more Publisher,” The Library Chronicle of the 
University of Texas, xx, 10-26 (Fall, 1947). 


KLOPFER, CHRISTIAN G. 
printer, office, 14 South Liberty Street, 1816. 
Klopfer, Christian, printer, dwelling, Sara- 
toga Street, extended near Pearl Street, 1817- 
18 


Same as Clopfer, Christian G.? 


KNiGHT, NATHANIEL, 

bookseller, 1 Market Street, F. P., 1800-01. 

Knight, N., bookstore, 1 Market Street, F. P., 
1802, 

bookseller and stationer, 1 Market Street, 
F, P., 1808, 

Knight, N., bookseller and stationer, 1 Mar- 
ket Street, F. P., 1804. 

bookseller, 23 Fell’s Street, F. P., 1807-1808. 
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Knicut, NATHANIEL, continued 


bookseller and stationfer], 28 Fell Street, 
F, P., 1810. 

bookseller, 23 Fell’s Street, F. P., 1814-1816, 

bookseller and stationer, 23 Fell Street, F. P., 
1817-1819. 

book, stationery, and variety store, 23 Fell 
Street, F. P., 1822-1824. 

Medicine advertised in Tele., Feb. 24, 1802, 
p. 8, cols. 4-5. 


LAFEVRE, ABRAHAM. 
See Lefavre, Abraham. 


LANCASTRIAN Pay SCHOOL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY. : 


See Creery, John. 


LEAKIN, SHEPPARD C. 


printer and bookseller, 1 Market Street, 
dwelling, 14 Ann Street, F. P., 1814-15. 

printer, bookseller, and lottery office, 28 Fells 
Street, E. P., 1816-1818, 

printer, bookseller, stationer, and lottery 
office, 28 Fell Street, F. P., 1819. 

Announcement that he has purchased the 
establishment of Samuel Barnes, Fell's Point, 
and will conduct a book, stationery, and lottery 
business, 1 Market-Space, F. P., is in Ám., 


Oct. 81, 1810, p. 8, col. 5. Opening of printing : 


office announced in Am., Aug. 3, 1811, p. 3, 
col. 4. Partnership of Gen, S. C. Leakin and 
Col. Pechin in Chronicle announced in Fed. 
Gaz., June 28, 1825, p. 2, col. 5. See also 
Baltimore Typographical Society; 


LxaxiN, Tuomas I. 
printer, 72 Harrison Street, 1819. 
printer, 85 Great York Street, O. T., 1824. 
See also Baltimore Typographical Society; 
Edes & Leakin, 


Leannan, J. D. 

attorney at law and editor of the Federal 
Republican and Baltimore Telegraph, office, 1 
North Calvert Street, 1824. 

See also Federal Republican and Baltimore 
Telegraph Office. 


LEFAVRE, ABRAHAM. y 


Lafevere, Abraham, printer, 7 Triplett’s 
Alley, 1807—1808. 

printer, 80 Cumberland Row, 1810. 

printer, 60 High Street, O. T., 1814-15. 

printer, dwelling, 60 High Street, O. T., 
1818. 

Lafevre, Abraham, printer, 60 High Street, 
O. T., 1817-18. 


Pechin, , 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Lafevre, Abraham, printer, 8 Green Street, 
O. T., 1819. 

Lafevre, Abraham, printer, 41 High Street, 
O. T., 1824. 


See also Heron & Lefevre. 


LEIPzZICK AND FRANKFORT BOOK AND STATION- 
ERY STORE. 


German books advertised for sale at 96 
Howard Street in Eve, Post, April 25, 1805, 
Se col, 4; Fed. Gaz., April 27, 1805, p. 3, 
col, 4, 


LEVRAULT, SCHOELL & Co. 

American bookstore of Levrault, Schoell & 
Co., of Paris, 61 St. Patrick's Row, advertised 
in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 29, 1804, p. 8, col. 5. State- 
ment that type, maps, engravings, and music 


‘are sold is in Am., Dec. 10, 1804, p. 8, col. 4. 


Proposal to establish a Public Reading Institute 
announced in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 29, 1804, p. 8, 
col. 5; Am., Dec. 81, 1804, p. 3, col. 5. 


LIBRARY COMPANY OF BALTIMORE. 

corner of East and Holliday Streets, 1816. 

. rooms, corner of East and Holliday Streets, 
1817-18. 

Death, on Jan. 13, of. Francis Messonier, 
librarian, age 30, announced in Fed. Gaz., 
Jan. 14, 1813, p. 3, col. 1. Date of death stated 
as Jan. 14 in Am., Jan. 15, 1813, p. 8, col. 2. 
See also Baltimore Library. 


LoNcwonrH, DAVID, 
See Sowrey, F. A. 


LOUDON, ARCHIBALD, 


bookseller and stationer, 36 North Howard 
Street, 1819. 


Love, H. & J. 
Opening of book and stationery store, 126 


Market Street, announced in Fed. Gaz., Sept. 
29, 1815, p. 3, col. 8. 


LOVEGROVE, JAMES. 


Advertisement as bookseller, 20 Calvert 
Street, is in Fed. Gaz., March 29, 1823, p. 3, 
col 2. Information about Lovegrove's pub- 
lication of The Timber Merchant's Guide, the 
second book containing lithographic plates 
made in America, is in Proc. Am. Ant. Soc., 
xxxr, n. S., 71 (April, 1922). See also Janney 
& Lovegrove. 


Lovecrove, DELL € Co. 


Advertisement as publishérs, Calvert Street, 
is in Am,, Sept. 22, 1818, p. 2, col. 6. 


THE BALTIMORE BOOK TRAE, 1800-1825 


Lucas, FIELDING, Jr. 

bookseller and stationer, 188 Baltimore 
Street, 1812-1824. 

Purchase of entire stock of Conrad, Lucas & 
Co., and continuation of business at 138 Mar- 
ket Street announced in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 2, 
1810, p. 3, col. 4; Am., Nov. 8, 1810, p. 3, 
col. 5. Printing ink advertised in Am., April 9, 
1818, p. 3, col, 3; Fed. Gaz., April 9, 1818, 
p. 2, col. 5. See also Byrne, Patrick, Te: Con- 
rad, Lucas & Co. 


Lucas, JAMES. 
printer, 63 Green Street, O. T., 1824. 


Lussy & DonNIN. 

Opening of book and job printing office, 
24 North Howard Street, announced in Fed. 
Gaz., Jan. 23, 1821, p. 2, col. 5; Am., Jan. 24, 
1821, p. 8, col. 8. 


M'CLANE, ARCHIBALD. 
printer, 2 Granby Street, O. T., 1819. 
Same as M'Clean, Archibald? 


M'CLEAN, ARCHIBALD, 
printer, Bank Street, 1816. 
Same as M'Clane, Archibald? 


M’CrEA, SAMUEL. 
printer, dwelling, 31 South Gay Street, 1800- 
01 


printer and bookseller, 68 South Street, 1802, 

printer of the American Patriot and book- 
binder, 3 North Gay Street, 1803. 

bookbinder, 55 South Street, 1804, 

Advertisement as printer and bookbinder, 67 
South Street, is in Tele., April 15, 1802, p. 3, 
col. 4, Death, on Aug. 12, of Samuel M'Crea, 
printer, age 38, formerly of Strabane, Ireland, 
announced in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 12, 1807, p. 3, 
col. 2; Eve. Post, Aug. 12, 1807, p. 3, col, 2; 
Am., Aug. 13, 1807, p. 2, col. 5. See also Ameri- 
can Patriot. 
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M'Dowrx GEORGE. 


bookbinr, 5 South Street, 1800-01. 

McDow, George, bookbinder and sta- 
tioner, 86'altimore Street, 1807—1808. 

Removaf paper and blank book warehouse 
from 5 Soh Street to 88 Market Street an- 
nounced iiFed. Gaz., Dec. 17, 1808, p. 8, 
col. 5. Renval of paper and stationery store 
to 16 Soui Street announced in Fed. Gaz., 
June 2, 18, p. 8, col. 1. Removal of paper, 
blank bookand stationery store to 86 Balti- 
more Streexnnounced in Fed. Gaz., June 7, 
1819, p. 3,1. 8. 


M'ELWEE, HN. 


Printing |k advertised for sale, 2 Calvert 
Street, in m., Oct. 5, 1804, p. 3, col. 4. 
Bankruptcy otice in Eve. Post, July 19, 1806, 
p. 3, col. 8Notice of administratrix in Fed. 
Gaz., Marckl2, 1810, p. 3, col. 3. Dividend 
on his estatannounced in Fed. Gaz., June 4, 
1811, p. 8, d. 5. 


M GERON, AATUS. 

printer, lorthwest corner of Goodman 
Street and Sgar Alley, F. H., 1824. 

Death, on March 8, of Aratus Alexander 
McGibbon, rinter, age 28, announced in Am., 
March 4, 185, p. 2, col. 6; Fed. Gaz., March 
4, 1825, p. 2col. 6. ] 
M'GowaN, Jan. 

printer, SüFront Street, 1802. 

M’Gowen,John, printer, Fish Street, 1803. 

M’Gowan,fohn, Jr, printer, King George 
Street, 1804. 

Death, age25, on Dec. 6, announced in an 
obi stathg that he was an employee of 
the Federal Cazette in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 6, 1805, 
p- 3, col. 4. Cher death notices in Am., Dec. 7, 
105, p. 8, cl. 2; Eve. Post, Dec. 7, 1805, 
p. 3, col. 4. 


M’Henry, J MES. 
Advertisenent as publisher, 4 Light Street, 


in Fed. Gaz. Sept. 1, 1807, p. 3, col, 4. See 
also Intelligerce Office. 


(To be continued) 
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CONTRIBUTOR 
EDWARD SCHWARTZ teach English at Syracuse University. His interest in 
Katherine Anne Porter's fork began when he was an undergraduate at 
Roosevelt College, Chicagi after the last world war. He has published articles 
in The Nation, PhilologicaQuarterly, and other scholarly journals, and now 


is preparing books on Katerine Anne Porter's fiction and on the writers of 
the twenties, | 


| 
AN EMERSON EXHIBITION 


On May 25th, the Berg Cdection will celebrate the one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary of the birthda of Ralph Waldo Emerson. The seventy-nine years 
of Emerson's life span theperiod which has been so aptly described as the 
flowering of New Englanc and most of the great literary figures of that time 
and place — Thoreau, Haythorno, Lowell, Holmes — were his friends. Few 
of his contemporaries hadas immediate an impact upon their epoch as did 
Emerson. He was deeplyinvolved i in many of the stirring questions of his 
day, found answers to sone of them, and asked questions of his own that set 
other minds working. 

The Berg Collection isrich in Emerson material It contains copies of 
almost all his books, inchding presentation copies of unusual interest like 
Nature, 1849, inscribed t Nathaniel Hawthorne and Representative Men 
inscribed to Henry D. Thaeau. There are absorbing examples of his methods 
of composition, as, for insance, the manuscripts of twenty poems published 
in his first collection of vese, the Poems of 1847. For an example of his prose 
work there is a 148-page manuscript of one of his essays, “Immortality.” 
Among the 110 autographletters of his in the Collection are many to Thoreau 
and Carlyle. In addition here is manuscript material by such men as Whit- 
man and Thoreau, by suchwomen as Mrs. Hawthorne and her sister Elizabeth 
Peabody, that casts additional light on the Concord philosopher. 

There will be around a hundred items in the exhibition so arranged as to 
give a comprehensive view of Emerson's life, his work and his friendships. 
The materal will remain on exhibit for several months, and a detailed de- 
scription of the items displayed and their we will be published in a 
later issue of the Bulletin. DIC 
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THE SECOND VOLUME of Daniel C. Haskell’s index to volumes 1-105 of The 
Nation (1865-1917) is now being distributed. Volume 1, published by the 
Library in 1951, is an index to titles; this one is an index to contributors. The 
work is in no sense a subject index; to prepare one would have been a de- 
sirable but uneconomical undertaking. 

With regard to the periodical, Mr. Haskell says in his introduction, "The 
New York Nation, established in 1865, was for many years, under the editor- 
ship of Edwin Lawrence Godkin, one of the leading journals of opinion and 
literary criticism in the United States." The greatness of any magazine is 
of course in direct proportion to the eminence of its contributors. It is only 
when this Volume 2 is examined that one realizes the collective brilliance 
in all aspects of American life — literary, political, scientific — of those who 
chose to write for it. And there was nothing insular about the Nation; its 
readers were constantly informed of what was going on in life and thought 
abroad. 

One has only to turn the pages of this Volume 2 to recognize the people 
of prominence during the decades spanned: Auguste Laugel on French sub- 
jects; Friedrich Kapp on German politics; Henry Charles Lea on medieval 
subjects; William MacDonald, Charles William Colby, and Jacob Dolson Cox 
on American politics and affairs; Asa Gray on botany, etc. 

Mr. Haskell's basic materials were of course the volumes of the magazine 
itself, but practically none of the major articles appearing in its pages were 
signed. The Nation has a partially annotated file in its office (which he was 
invited to use), but this provides incomplete information: in practically all 
cases, only the longer articles could be identified, and in many volumes the 
percentage was very small. To this resource were added others which the 
late Oswald Garrison Villard had given to the Library: certain record books 
kept by his uncle, Wendell Phillips Garrison, during his many years of editor- 
ship of the paper — two account books listing contributors with abbreviated 
catchword titles of their contributions, together with the prices paid. These, 
however, are also incomplete; they cover volumes 17-32 (July, 1878 — June, 
1881) and volumes 72-82 (January, 1901 — June, 1906). In addition, Villard 
gave one volume containing a record of books sent out for review with the 
last names of the prospective reviewers, embracing the years 1892-1906. 

It can readily be seen that Mr. Haskell's work was no mere indexing job; 
it was not a matter of simply fabricating an index but creating one. If he had 
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merely pieced together these various original sources of information on con- 
tributors, he would have produced an important work, but he went much 
further. With the vast resources of the Library at bis disposal, he was able, 
through its biographical and bibliographical material (such unlikely sources 
as college registers, for example) to identify numberless contributions which 
must otherwise have had to remain in limbo. The results of his intensive 
“sleuthing” is a two-volume work of nearly 1,200 pages in which, in many 
previously unknown instances, he has been able to ascribe authorship with 
certainty, in others (when “internal evidence” was apparent), to establish 
probable authorship. 

This valuable compilation of writings of the leaders of the period — an 
era of brilliance in our history — has taken Mr. Haskell and the Library's 
Printing Office the better part of eight years to complete. Typographically, 
it displays the fine, clear arrangement in which the Library presents such 
major works of reference. Mr. Haskell is of course known for his scholarship 
and meticulous work in matters bibliographic. He has completed the proof- 
reading since his retirement as Bibliographer of the Library several years 
, ago. Of course, it is a misnomer to speak of him as "retired"; he is occupied 
at the moment with several interesting projects for publication by the Library 
and elsewhere. 

Unfortunately, such vast work and printing come high in costs. The first 
volume sells for $12.50, and the Library must ask the same price for Volume 2: 
$25.00 for the set. A key to the Nation it undoubtedly is; compilation was 
undertaken for that purpose. A file of the magazine would, of course, be de- 
sirable and can be secured in photographic reproduction. But this work has 
an important secondary purpose: it contributes to the bibliography of hun- 
dreds of American and other writers of the period, 1865-1917. 


GIFTS 
A Library on Telegraph, Cables and. Radio 


Mr. DonaLp McNicor, one-time editor of the pioneer radio journal Radio 
Engineering and a Past President of the Institute of Radio Engineers, and 
Mr. Paul A. Hardaway, Historian of the Morse Telegraph Club, Inc., have 
given the Library a collection of books, pamphlets, clippings, and original 
documents relating to the early history of the telegraph and radio. 

The material covers developments of the past century, the inclusive dates 
being indicated by Alfred Vail's The American Electro Magnetic Telegraph 
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(1845) and the donor's Radio's Conquest of Space (1946). Equally compre- 
hensive is the type of material, for it embraces such unusual collections as 
membership applications of the Old Time Telegrapher’s and Historical 
Association, poems relating to electricity and telegraphy, telegraph message 
forms in use from 1910 to 1940, publications of the United States Signal Corps, 
and telegraph fiction. Also included are pictures and biographies of pioneer 
telegraphers, and the log book of the Washington, D. C., telegraph office for 
1861 in which the entry for March 4, 1861 reads, “Abraham Lincoln inaugu- 
rated President U. S. today.” 

The collection constitutes a valuable source of data for students of the 
history of communications in this country. While some of the titles are already 
in the Library, it will serve to strengthen and supplement our already im- 


pressive collection of material on the telegraph. Jack E. Brown 


Æ * * 


THE FOLLOWING List of donors, with brief descriptions of their gifts, repre- 
sents a selection from the Library's records of material received during the 
month ended April 15th, 1958. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of 


New York City. 


Interesting Items 


Mr. Walter Blackstock, Tallahassee, Florida — 
Call Back the Swallows and. Other Selected 
Poems, 1953. 


Hammersmith and West Kensington Syna- 
gogue, London, England — The History of 
the Hammersmith Synagogue, by Michael 
Adler, 1950. 


R. L. Heinrich, Esq., Currie, King Island, Tas- 
mania, Australia — “Echoes of the Past,” the 
Story of Shipping Disasters on King Island, 
Tasmania, 1947. 


Dr. Samuel F. Tabbat — Two publications of 
Johann Buxtorf: Grammaticae Chaldaicae et 
Syriacae, 1650; Abbreviaturis Hebraicis, 1640. 


Mr. Saul Levin — Taplin Improved, or a Com- 
pendium of Farriery, Wherein Is Fully Ex- 
plained the Nature and Structure of that Useful 
Creature, a Horse, London, 1796. Authorship 
ascribed to William Bracken. 


Mr. Jack R. Ryan — History of the 283rd 
Engineer Combat Battalion, 1945; Story of the 
187th Engineer Combat Battalion, 1945. 


Mr. Albert Maroglies — Deutscher Spielfilm- 
Almanach, 1933-47, a special report prepared 
by Dr. Alfred Bauer under the British and 
French military government in 1947. It is a 
listing of all films produced in Germany during 
these years, with information as to producers, 
authors, directors, actors, photographers, and 
the official evaluation. 


Mr. Calvin Dinsmore Crawford, Cotuit, Massa- 
chusetts — The Life and Times of Oramel 
Crawford, a Vermont Farmer, 1809-1888, by 
Fred E. Crawford, 1952, 


Mrs, Geraldine De Courcy — A facsimile of 
the holograph of Sei Solo à Violinio da Joh. 
Seb. Bach, dated 1720. The reproduction was 
published for the 1950 Bach festival in Göt- 
tingen. 


Periodical 


Mr. A. B. Chalkley, Colombo, Ceylon — 
AFRAF, volumes 1-11, numbers 1~217, Au- 
gust 7, 1941 — September 27, 1945, A Service 
Journal of the Royal Air Force, Heany, South- 
ern Rhodesia. 
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Typescripts 


Mr. Frederick J. Pohl — The revised type- 
written draft of his The Lost Discovery, pub- 
lished by W. W. Norton in 1952, 


Mr. Arthur Miller — A typescript copy of his 
play, The Crucible, 1952. 


From Organizations 


Oberbúrgermeister, Nürnberg, Germany — 
Nürnberg lebt und baut auf, herausgegeben 
vom Stadtrat zu Nürnberg. 


Statistisches Amt des Saarlandes, Saarbrücken, 
Germany — Statistisches Handbuch für das 
Saarland, 1952. 


Imprimerie Nationale de France, Paris, France 
— Dictionnaire Touareg-Frangais, dialecte de 
l'Ahaggar, 1951—1952, par le Pére Charles de 
Foucauld. A photographic reproduction of the 


manuscript. 


Verlag "Christ Unterwegs," Munich, Germany 
— Die Tragódie Schlesiens 1945/46 in Doku- 
menten, unter besonderer Berucksichtigung des 
Erzbistums Breslau, bearbeitet und heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Johannes Kaps, 1958. 


Le Maire, Onex, Geneva, Switzerland -— His- 
toire d'Onex, publiée à l'occasion du centenaire 
de la commune par le Conseil Municipal, 1951. 


Banco de México, S. A., México, D. F. — La 
moneda mexicana, bosquejo histórico-numis- 
mático, por D. Manuel Romero de Terreros, 
Mexico, 1952. 


The Netherland Club of New York, Inc. — 
Verzaameling van alle de Huixen en prachtige 
gebouwen Langs de Keizers en Heeregrachten 
der Stadt Amsterdam, 1930, 


Henderson Times, Henderson, Texas — The 
Realm of Rusk County, by Garland R. Farmer, 
1951. 


Authors Gifts 


Mr. Bernard D. Weinryb — His Texts and 
Studies in the Communal History of Polish 


Jewry, 1950. 


Mr. James H. Tashjian, Boston, Massachusetts 
— His The Armenian American in World War 
II, with an appendix on the part played in the 
Korean conflict, 1952. 


Mr. Fred C. Sutton — The holograph of his 
Theme and Variations, opus no. 45. 
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Señor Fernando Ortíz, Havana, Cuba — His 
Los instrumentos de la música afrocubana, 
1952. 


Mr, F. Stanley, Canadian, Texas — A signed 
copy of his Fort Union (New Mexico), 1958. 


Mr. Herbert B. Howe, Mount Kisco, New York 
— His The Presbyterian Church of Mount 
Kisco, Centennial History, 1852-1952, 


Commemorative Volume 


Club de Cantineros de la República de Cuba, 
Havana, Cuba — Memoria, 25 años de labor 
de la Club de Cantineros de la República de 
Cuba, recopilación de datos y documentos por 
Hilario Alonso Sanchez, 1951. 


Collections 


Barter Theatre, Abingdon, Virginia — Pro- 
grams and other material concerning the Barter 
Theatre, mostly for the period 1948-1952. 


Mr. Richard H. Gates, Bronxville, New York — 
Original scene designs illustrating the work of 
the firm of Gates and Morange; letters, some 
by Minnie Maddern Fiske; and photographs 
and other theatre material, 


Mr. Arthur K, Kuhn — A collection of twenty- 
two volumes and two pamphlets, in English, 
German, and French, including Schweizer- 
Geschichte für das Volk, erzáhlt von Johannes 
Gutz, 1899, and Geschichte der Schweiz im 
XIX Jahrhundert, von Theodor Curti. 


Captain Maurice G. Roux — Three scrapbooks 
and other material about Betty Linley, actress 
in London and New York theatres, who made 
her debut in 1914. 


Illustrated Works 


Miss Susan D. Bliss — Ludwig Gruner's Fresco 
Decorations and. Stuccoes of Churches and. Pal- 
aces in Italy.... London, 1844. Folio atlas of 
plates, many colored by hand, accompanied 
by a volume of text with the title, Descriptions 
of Plates.... The set was presented to Louis 
Philippe of France; bound in black morrocco, 
gilt, with his crowned cipher on the sides of 
both volumes. 


Special Presses 


Mr. F. L. Mott, Columbia, Missouri — Ben 
Jonson's 1625 Satire on News, Excerpts. from 
The Staple of the News, 1953 (Oldtime Com- 
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ments on Journalism no. 1). Printed by the 
Press of the Crippled Turkey, Columbia, in an 
edition of 250 copies. 


Mr. Frank Altschul, Stamford, Connecticut — 
A collection of eighteen books and pamphlets 
printed in limited editions at Mr. Altschul’s 
private Overbrook Press. Among them are one 
of twenty sets of signed artist's proofs of the 
wood engravings by Rudolph Ruzicka for Oscar 
Wildes The Happy Prince and Other Tales 
(1936); Three Sketches by Mark Twain 
(1946); and Arthur A. Ballantine's children's 
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stories, Uncle Charlie & Sir William and His 
Court (1950). The collection also includes 
printings of significant speeches and articles 
by prominent contemporary figures in govern- 
ment and education, such as Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg’s On Assistance to Greece and Turkey 
(1947); Millicent Carey McIntosh’s Education 
for what? (1948); Margaret Chase Smith's Á 
Declaration of Conscience (1950); Dr. Charles 
Maliks The Problem of Asia (1951); Adlai 
Stevenson's Korea in Perspective (1952); and 
Agnes E. Meyer's address on Freedom of the 
Mind (1958). 





USE AND ADDITIONS, APRIL, 1953 


DURING THE MONTH of April, 1953, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building was 100,098. They consulted 
245,710 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 245,786. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation 
Department was-919,900. 

There were received' at the Library through purchase and gift 40,470 
volumes and 7,859 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 3,856 volumes, 6,184 pamphlets, 261 maps and 252 prints. The Circu- 
lation Department received as gifts 856 volumes and 6 pamphlets. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Jonn MACKENZIE Cory, Chief 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Harriet E. Kemp 
SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES, Margaret Wehler 
EXTENSION DIVISION, Mrs. Jean Godfrey, Supt. 
RICHMOND REGIONAL, Katharine O'Brien, 
Librarian 
INTERBRANCH LOAN, Henrietta Quigley, Supt. 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Lucille T. Mathews, Supt. 
BOOK ORDER OFFICE, Mary E. Neubert, Supt. 
CATALOGUING OFFICE, Ellen Peters, Supt. 


BAN & PROCESSING OFFICE, William Stern, 
WORK WITH CHILDREN, Eulalie Steinmetz, Act- 
wo Wire YOUNG PEOPLE, Margaret Scoggin, 
ADULT SERVICES, Mrs. Mildred V. D. Mathews, 


upt. 
REFERENCE SERVICES, Leona Durkes, Supervisor 


BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


MANHATTAN 


AGUILAR. 174 E. 110th St. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 

BLOOMINGDALE. 206 W. 100th St, Emily F. 
McCormick 

CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Ave. Regma Sludock 

CENTRAL CHILDREN’S ROOM. Central Bldg. 
Helen A. Masten 

CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Central Bldg. Ellen M. 
FitzSimons 

CHATHAM SQUARE, 83 E. Broadway. Marion Lang 

COLUMBIA (Sub-Br.) Room 101, Columbia Univ. 
Lib. Mary B. Lipscomb 

COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Ave. 

COUNTEE CULLEN. 104 West 186th St. 
Dorothy Homer 

EPIPHANY. 228 E. 23rd St. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

58rn STREET. 127 E. 58th St. Mary C. Hatch 

FORT WASHINGTON. 535 W. 179th Street. Wini- 
fred Gambrill 

GEORGE BRUCE. 518 W. 125th St. Howard Rickert 

HAMILTON FISH PARE. 388 East Houston St. 
Elizabeth Kamenetzky 

HAMILTON GRANGE. 503 West 145th St. Ida 
Malamud 

HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 W, 124th St, Eliza Marquess 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Ave., South. Mrs. Alice 
Vielehr 

INWOOD. 4790 Broadway. Edith Rees 

JACKSON SQUARE 251 W. 18th St. Helen Morgan 

LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 187 W. 25th St. Mrs. 
Lilian Wilson 

MUHLENBERG. 209 West 28rd St. Casindania Eaton 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES. 238 Willam St. James 
Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 2230 Munic- 
ipal Building. Amela H. Munson 

. Public Health Division. 125 Worth St. Daphne 
Kenway 

MUSIC LIBRARY. 121 E. 58th St. Gladys Chamberlain 

NATHAN STRAUS. 348 E. 82nd St. Mrs. Blanche 
Brauneck 

96rH STREET. 112 East 96th St. Loda M. Hopkins 

115tm STREET. 208 W. 115th St. Gertrude Finkel 

125rH STREET. 224 E. 125th St. Irene Patjens 

OTTENDORFER. 135 Second Ave. Charlotte Hubach 

PICTURE COLLECTION. Central Bldg. Romana 
Javıtz 

RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Ave. Myrtle Reynolds 

ST. AGNES. 444 Amsterdam Ave. Dorothy Cobb 

SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 104 W. 136th St. 
Jean Blackwell 

SEWARD PARK. 192 E. Broadway. Mrs. Beulah T. 
Sheetz 

671m STREET. 828 E. 67th St. Margarethe Korten- 
beutel 

TEACHERS' LIBRARY. 127 E. 58th St Esther Gorey. 

TOMPKINS SQUARE. 331 E. 10th St. Margaret Marks 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 

WEBSTER. 1465 York Ave. Dorothy L. Hull 

YORKVILLE. 222 E. 79th St Emily Davis 


Mrs. 


: THE BRONX 


BRONX REFERENCE CENTER. 2555 Manon Ave. 
E Armstron 
ISLAND (Sub-Br.) 325 City Island Ave. Mrs. 

Stella Webber GE 

CLASON'S POINT (Sub-Br.) 1205 Harrod Place. 
Earle Gladden 

EASTCHESTER (Sub-Br.). Bldg. 10, 3060 Yates Ave. 
Gerald Gold 

FORDHAM. 2558 Bainbridge Ave. Isabel Jackson 

GUN HILL (Sub-Br.). Bldg. 10. 740 Gun Hill Ra. 

HIGH BRIDGE. 78 W. 168th St. Marjorie C. Burbank 

HUNT'S POINT. 877 Southern Blvd. Erna Obermeier 

KINGSBRIDGE. 8041 Kingsbridge Ave. Eileen Riols 

MELROSE. 910 Morris Ave. Ruth Shinnamon 

MORRISANIA. 610 E. 169th St. Ralph Long 

MOTT HAVEN. 321 E. 140th St. Mary Dana 

158rp STREET. 801 E. 153rd St. Dorothy Leuthold 

PARKCHESTER. 1384 Metropolitan Ave. Mrs. Alıce 
Alexander 

PELHAM PARKWAY (Sub-Br.). Bldg. 16. 2280 
Wallace Ave Frank Bradley 

SEDGWICK (Sub-Br.). Bldg. 4. 1553 University Ave. 
Ethel E. Frey 

TREMONT. 1866 Washington Ave. 

UNIVERSITY, HEIGHTS (Sub-Br.). 2019 University 
Ave. Mrs. Florence M. Currie 

VAN CORTLANDT (Sub-Br.). 8871 Sedgwick Ave. 
Florence Hoch 

VAN NEST (Sub-Br.). 707 Rhinelander Ave. Mrs. 
Hermme Schmauder 

WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre PI. Alice McQuaid 

WEST FARMS (Sub-Br.). 879 E. 180th St. Mrs. 
Leah Sehgman i 

WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 1400 Dolen Park. Mrs. 

, Eleanor Janssen 

WOODLAWN HEIGHTS (Sub-Br.). 4804 Katonah 
Ave. Mrs. Louise H. Woods 

WOODSTOCK. 761 E. 160th St. 


RICHMOND 


GREAT KILLS (Sub-Br.) 3936 Amboy Rd. Mrs 
Lou Walker 

NEW DORP (Sub-Br.; Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third 
St. Muriel Bedell 

PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett St. Mrs. Mary Bowles 

RICHMOND REGIONAL. 10 Hyatt St, Katherine 
O'Bnen 

ST. GEORGE. 10 Hyatt St. Phyllis Tinckler 

SOUTH BEACH. (Sub-Br.). 155 Norway Ave. Murte 
Van Pelt 

STAPLETON. 132 Canal St. Patricia E. Kenny 

TODT HILL (Sub-Br.). 255 Westwood Ave. Mrs. 
Irene Van Wagenen 

TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Rd. Genevieve Wells 

WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenue. 
Josephine Doyle. 


Exhibitions in the Central Building 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN MAY 


CHILDREN'S PAINTINGS AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS Room 84 


The paintings have been inspired by the music played at the Young People s Concerts 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra; the musical instruments are original inventions. In the 
Central Children's Room, 


THE BOOK OF HOLLAND Ist FLOOR CORRIDOR 


A selection of the best-designed books published between 1948 and 1951. A Gift from 
the Netherlands. North Corridor, 


NEW YORK CITY IN MUSIC SHEETS Room 84 


Piincipally of the gaudy, frequently amusing, covers of popular songs, from the 1830s to 
the present. In the Music Division. 


THE TWO ELIZABETHS | Isr FLoon Comupon 
In honor of the coronation. In the North Corridor. 


WOOD CUTS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF FIVE CENTURIES 3RD FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Especially interesting in its contrast of the vitality of the sixteenth and twentieth 
centuries. In South Print Gallery. 


PERRY AND JAPAN Room 322 
Japanese manuscripts, prints and books, and the famed Japanese scroll of watercolor . 
sketches made by a Japanese artist on the scene from the firsi day after Perry's arrival 
at Uraga on July 7, 1853. 


ARENTS COLLECTION ACQUISITIONS OF 1951 AND 1952 Room 324 
Books, manuscripts, letters and prints of interest to this special collection relating 
to tobacco. 

SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 3RD FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Exhibition from the 1, N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 
In the North Print Gallery. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS MAIN Lobby 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues: and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Go 

WASHINGTON IRVING Sap FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING First FLoon CORRIDOR 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work._ 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 818 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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From Joaquin Bolanos’ Portentosa vida de la Muerte (1792), this copper engraving provides 
1 P = g 1 
pointed illustration for a chapter entitled, “Hecha la muerte por tierra una elevada torre de 


vanas esperanzas, que habia fabricado en su pecho un Joven bizarro llamado Junior.” 
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Copper Engraving in Mexico 
During the Late Eighteenth Century 


An Inventory of the Engravers Found 
in The New York Public Library * 


By Epwin H. CARPENTER, JR. 


HE use of the woodcut was introduced in Mexico contemporaneously 
with printing, in the first half of the sixteenth century. The first blocks 
were brought from Spain, but, before long, woodcuts were being produced in 
Mexico by European, criollo, and Indian artisans of varying degrees of skill. 
Almost at the end of the century copper engraving was introduced. Until 
about the middle of the eighteenth century both techniques continued to be 
employed in a small way, almost entirely in the form of book illustration; * 
they were also used for playing cards. The first known woodcut executed as 
a separate print (1571) was condemned by the Inquisition, and only one copy 
has survived? Comparatively few of the woodcuts were signed, and then 
often only with initials. 


1 Apart from personal examination of books and prints, I have drawn for most of the material 
in this paper on the only substantial study of the subject of colonial Mexican engraving, Grabados 
y grabadores en la Nueva Espafia, by Manuel Romero de Terreros, Marqués de San Francisco 
(México, 1948), and on El grabado en la ciudad de Puebla de Los Angeles, by Francisco Pérez 
Salazar (México, 1933). Sources for certain specific points will be cited as they occur. Further 
references will be found in the bibliography of Romero de Terreros” work (p. 573-575). 

Staff members of the Metropolitan Museum and the Brooklyn Museum have been generous 
with assistance. 
2 This might be a case of survival of only the better-protected form; but the authorities consulted 
all feel that the separate print was not of common occurrence until the mid-eighteenth century. 
3 Romero de Terreros, p. 488-441; Edmundo O’Gorman, “An early Mexican xylograph incuna- 
bula,” Mexican art and life, No. 7 (July, 1939), with a color reproduction of the piece; Lawrence 
C. Wroth, “Juan Ortiz and the beginnings of wood engraving in America,” Colophon, Vol. m, 
Pt. 12 (December, 1932). . 
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In the mid-eighteenth century the copper engraving began a marked ex- 
pansion in two directions, as book illustration and as separate prints. Wood- 
cuts continued to be used in books, mainly in small, cheap devotional works; 
they also were occasionally still used for the coats of arms of the dedicatee 
or patron of a work, though copper engraving was used in the better pieces. 
Woodcuts were printed in black or, very rarely, in red; engravings were 
printed in black, sepia, red, and occasionally in a pastel green or blue. 

The third quarter of the century saw the arrival of three or four important 
engravers from Spain and the institution of formal instruction in this art 
(1781), and the half-century from about 1760 to 1810 was the heyday of 
copper engraving in Mexico. As with every cultural activity in the colonial 
period, most of it centered in Mexico City, although in this case there was 
a secondary center in Puebla. The period of turbulence and revolution which 
began about 1810 put an end to this florescence; publishers fell back on 
the woodcut, and what work was done in copper was of inferior quality. The 
introduction of the lithograph about 1828 completed the fall of copper en- 
graving, though some small religious prints continued to be made during 
the nineteenth century. 


In presenting and analyzing the work of this peak period of Mexican 
colonial engraving, there are two aspects to be covered: subject matter and 
artists. In discussing the content, there will be no line drawn between book 
work and the separate print, for the subjects of the two were almost identical, 
and single prints were often bound into books with which they had no con- 
nection other than appropriateness. There appear occasionally engraved 
initials and ornamental headpieces which were for book use only, as were 
engravings of objects strictly illustrative of the accompanying text, such as 
pictures of pieces of machinery, archaeological specimens, or the elaborate 
catafalques erected for the funeral services of royal and important persons.* 

As is understandable, the bulk of the output of this period was religious in 
nature, and included portraits of saints and the doctors and fathers of the 
church, portraits of missionaries and founders of religious houses, illustra- 
tions of incidents in Biblical and ecclesiastical history, allegories, Stations of 
the Cross, and innumerable Mater Dolorosas, Virgen de Guadalupes, and 
Crucifixes. The last-named often represented particular figures venerated in 
specific churches or places of pilgrimage in the kingdom. Because of her 
importance in the religious life of Mexico, it is not surprising to find so many 
representations of the Virgin of Guadalupe; another popular figure, of course, 


4 See, in addition to Romero de Terreros, Francisco de la Maza, Las piras funerarias en la historia 
y en el arte (México, 1945). 
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was the Mexican saint Felipe de Jesús, martyred in Japan. Large numbers 
of these religious prints were used on the walls of houses and churches, so 
that, despite what must have been large editions, not many examples now 
survive. 

One of the above categories bridges the gap between religious and secular 
subject matter: portraits. Portraiture was common, the subjects usually being 
religious leaders (to illustrate their biographies) or viceroys and other gov- 
ernment officials (to illustrate works dedicated to them, or eulogizing them). 
Some of the finest pieces of eighteenth-century Mexican engraving are por- 
traits, the better ones showing a marked French influence. Another common 
secular subject, already referred to, was heraldry, the engraved plates of 
royal, viceregal, ecclesiastical, and private arms often being very elaborate 
and detailed. The plates showing the baroque catafalques and memorial 
pyres of the period have also been mentioned. Two final categories of en- 
graving, usually well executed, are map and views. The large view of the 
plaza mayor of Mexico City drawn by Rafael Ximeno and engraved by José 
Joaquín Fabregat in 1797 is one of the chefs-dceuore of colonial Mexican 
engraving. Minor uses of the process at this time include playing cards, 
bookplates, and pictorial calling cards. 


Many of these engravings are not signed, particularly the less skillful ones, 
but many are, Some which bear no artist's or engraver's name give an indi- 
cation of their source in that they record the location of the atelier, e.g., Calle 
de San Bernardo, Calle de la Profesa, or “Biblioteca Mexicana,” which was 
a printing house of the mid-century. In a few cases the plates indicated that 
they were drawn by one person and engraved by another, but usually both 
stages are the work of only one person, the engraver. The best of them were 
competent artists, and often are known today by other work as well — paint- 
ings, drawings, medals and coins, or architecture. In one or two cases one 
man worked on both wood and copper, but this is not common. In looking 
over Señor Romero de Terreros” checklists, one is sometimes struck by the 
long range of years covered by the published work of one man; this is 
accounted for by early working age,” longevity (Suría died in his seventies 
and Nava in his eighties), and retention and continued use of plates by 
printing houses.® 


5 Romero de Terreros records Nava's earliest work as being published when he was about eight, 
but there may be an error in the dates involved ( p. 510, 513). 


6 An example at hand is the use in Francisco Rojas y Andrade's Elogio funebre, published in 
1810, of a coat of arms engraved by Francisco Silverio in 1759. This situation applies particularly 
in the case of religious subjects. 
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In earlier centuries the principal engravers were from the Low Countries 
or France, but the men of the eighteenth century were either natives of 
Mexico or Spaniards, the most important work being done by Spanish-trained 
men sent to the colony in the last part of the century. However, there were 
some skilled workers who were Mexican born and trained, notably José de 
Nava of Puebla. Apparently before 1781 the only methods of learning this 
art were by apprenticeship, self-training, books, and emulation of European 
examples.” In that year Jerónimo Antonio Gil, who had been sent from Spain 
for the purpose, opened an engraving school in the Casa de Moneda (mint ).* 
This instruction was the precursor of the colony's school of fine arts, the Real 
Academia de Nobles Artes de San Carlos de la Nueva España, which began 
giving courses in 1785. 

In this major half-century of Mexican engraving about a score of the men 
known by name are worth some discussion, but we shall confine ourselves 
to about a dozen, who were the most influential, skillful, or prolific. These 
were, roughly in the order of their “floruits”: 


FRANCISCO SILVERIO, ? who is listed in a census of Mexico City in 1753 as having his 
home and shop in the Calle de las Escalerillas, He was very productive, especially 
of pictures of saints; these he numbered, and the sequence goes at least as far as 
No. 1245. His work appears about 1720 and continues until about 1780. He did 
views, plans, allegories, and a four-sheet map in 1750. 


Dreco TnoNcoso,!? whose working period covers about 1740 to 1790. His most 
important work, at least historically, is the portrait and map of the Californias in 
Francisco Paloü's Relación histórica de la vida . . . Fray Junípero Serra, published 
in 1787. 


- José DE Nava (ca. 1735-1817 ),} who lived and worked in Puebla, and was active 
from the middle fifties until the middle nineties. He worked in all the categories 
discussed above, producing notable religious pictures, portraits, coats of arms, 
views, maps, plans, allegories, bookplates, and even a few bars of engraved music. 
The last-named are in the Missa gothica seú mozarábica, privately published in 
Puebla in 1770, one of the chief examples of colonial Mexican bookmaking, which 
also contains allegorical plates and a Crucifixion from Nava's hand. 


7 Engravings of European origin were in circulation in Mexico, and after the establishment of 
the Academia de San Carlos in 1785 a specific study collection of about two thousand — including 
a few Old Masters — was available. Señor Romero de Terreros owns a copy of Manuel de Rueda's 
Instrucción para gravar en cobre (Madrid, 1761) which belonged to a mid-century Mexican 
engraver, José Benito de Ortuño (p. 15, 520). 


8 It must be kept in mind that the Spanish word “grabado” includes both die engraving (grabado 
en hueco) and plate engraving (grabado en lámina), and that there was a close connection in this 
period between plate engraving and numismatics. 


9 Romero de Terreros, p. 531—536. 
10 Romero de Terreros, p. 544—547. 
11 Romero de Terreros, p. 510-515, 
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MANUEL DE VILLAVICENCIO,!? one of the most prolific workmen, whose engravings 
appear from about 1760 to the mid-nineties. He too worked in all the different 
categories. One curious item of his is a broadside Relox Cristiano (“Christian 
clock”), representing twenty-four stages of the Lord's Passion on the face of a clock, 
with a long expository text, all of which is engraved. 


José Marrano NAVARRO, 13 who was also a bookbinder. His work dates from about 
1765 to 1810, and includes a series of thirty-two plates reproducing Aztec tribute 
rolls, in Archbishop Lorenzana's Historia de la Nueva España, 1770. 


With Jerónimo Antonio Gr. (1731-1798) 14 we come to the first of the European 
professionals, and the first teacher of engraving. Because of this he is of consid- 
erable importance, though his own output was small. Of his five plates which are 
listed by Romero de Terreros, four are portraits, three of them being fine repre- 
sentations of members of the Gálvez family. A graduate of the Spanish royal 
academy of fine arts, Gil was ordered in 1778 by King Charles m to go to Mexico 
and establish a school of engraving, which he did, commencing instruction in 1781. 
He was later Director of the Academia de San Carlos, and was one of the out- 
standing designers in the history of Mexican numismatics. His working period in 
Mexico covers 1781 to 1798, 


Francisco ÁGÜxnA BUSTAMENTE 15 was another engraver of extensive if not par- 
ticularly distinguished output. He worked in all categories from about 1785 until 
well into the nineteenth century, beyond the period under discussion. Among his 
chief works are several plates illustrating Mexican antiquities dug up in the early 
1790s and a series of eighteen "Dance of Death" plates for Joaquin Bolaños” Por- 
tentosa vida de la Muerte, 1799. 


In Tomás px Suría (1761-1835) 16 we come again to a Spaniard who was important 
both for his work and his teaching. He came to Mexico as a pupil of Gil, worked 
at the engraving school in the Casa de Moneda, and became “Grabador Mayor” 
upon Gil's death in 1798.17 In 1791 he was sent by the viceroy as staff artist of the 
North Pacific portion of the around-the-world exploration of Alejandro Malaspina, 
returning in 1794. He lived until 1835, and did some engraving after independence 
was gained by Mexico, working up to the year of his death. He too did numismatic 
work, and in engraving he is known for half a dozen fine portraits, one of them 
that of his master, Gil, which was engraved in Spain by a third engraver, but of 


12 Romero de Terreros, p. 549—555. 

13 Romero de Terreros, p. 516—518. 

14 Romero de Terreros, p. 485—487, and his La moneda mexicana (México, 1952), p. 42-48. 

15 Romero de Terreros, p. 463-466, 

16 Romero de Terreros, p. 540—548, and La moneda mexicana, p. 44. See also Henry R. Wagner, 
“Journal of Tomás de Suría of his voyage with Malaspina to the northwest coast of America in 
1791," Pacific historical review, Vol. v, p. 234-276 (September, 1936), and Justino Fernández, 
Tomás de Suría y su viaje con Malaspina, 1791 (México, 1939). The journal in the latter is a 
condensed translation of the preceding, but this work contains added material, including a 
discussion of Suría's output in drawing, plate engraving, and numismatics (p. 108-112 and 
Appendix 1). 

17 Justino Fernández, El grabado en lámina en la Academia de San Carlos durante el siglo XIX 
( México, 1938), p. 7. 'This work contains a good summary of the careers of Gil and Suría. 
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which impressions have been taken in modern times in Mexico, where Suría left 
the plate. *8 8 


The last of the experts sent from Spain in the eighteenth century was José Joaquin 
FABREGAT (7 —1807),19? who arrived in Mexico in 1788 as director of engraving 
in the Academia de San Carlos. He had a creditable body of work behind him in 
Spain, and did good work in Mexico, but he and Gil, who was head of the academy, 
did not' get along well. Among his principal works are a large map of the city, 
engraved in 1807, and his engraving of Ximeno's view of the plaza, mentioned 
above. | 


José Marta Montes DE Oca 20 worked from about 1790 until beyond the period 
being treated. He too worked in all the categories, and is probably best known 
for a series of thirty plates illustrating the life of the Mexican saint Felipe de Jesüs. 
One of these was used in a life of the saint published in 1802, and twenty-nine — 
with an engraved title page, which the biography also had — were published as 
a book by themselves (1801 or 1802). 


Another man who worked in all categories and whose period covers from the early 
1790s into the independence period is José Simon DE LARREA (or La Rea, or Bea) 2) 
He is the artist of the time who went farthest afield for subject matter: he engraved 
a portrait of William Pitt. 


If the eighteenth century is stretched to cover the first decade of the nine- 
teenth — and that is where the real break came in life and culture in Mexico 
— there are two more men who might be mentioned, one a Spaniard and 
the other a Mexican. 


FRANCISCO GORDILLO ?? came from Spain in 1801 to be chief engraver at the Casa 
de Moneda. He was prolific in the production of medals, but also left a small 
number of engravings, including a charming full-length portrait of a city official 
of his time, 

Although he had been at work earlier in the decade, MANUEL LópPez-Lóprrz 28 an- 
nounced in the Diario de México of September 25, 1807, the opening of his own 
engraving plant, from which he issued prints in the various categories, as well as 
doing work in numismatics. He was a graduate of the Academia de San Carlos, but 
is an unfortunate note on which to have to close, for he was only a mediocre 
craftsman, 


The copper engravings of this period in Mexico range from pieces com- 
parable to the finest European work of the time to those which seem to be 
almost childish scratchings, poor in composition, perspective, and proportion. 


18 Plate 1 of the work cited in note 17, 

19 Romero de Terreros, p. 478—482. 

20 Romero de Terreros, p. 500-503, 

21 Romero de Terreros, p. 493-496. 

22 Romero de Terreros, p. 488, and La moneda mexicana, p. 48. 

23 Romero de Terreros, p. 496-498, and La moneda mexicana, p. 44, 
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All except those at the two extremes, however, have a naiveté and “folk” 
quality which usually appeal to the modern eye. Despite deprecatory remarks 
by some of the early writers on the history of Mexican publishing, these prints 
are now becoming appreciated, although they are not widely known because 
of their scarcity, especially outside Mexico. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MEXICAN ENGRAVERS REPRESENTED 
IN THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The prints here listed are all to be found in books in the Reserve Division, 
the Print Room unfortunately possessing no examples of separate prints of the 
colonial period. The list includes only signed engravings, and omits coats of 
arms, even if signed. Books are cited by short title, but authors are given in 
full to assist in locating the works in the card catalogue or in José Toribio 
Medina's La imprenta en México or his La imprenta en la Puebla de Los 
Angeles. Place of publication is Mexico City unless otherwise indicated. In 
some cases titles have had to be supplied for the individual plates, since some 
of them bear no legend, or only Scriptural verses. 

Apparently no print room in the New York City area has any of the separate 
prints of the eighteenth century, though the Metropolitan Museum has some 
good book illustrations, and The New York Public Library, the Metropolitan, 
and the Brooklyn Museum all have small groups of modern impressions from 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century plates. The Brooklyn Museum has two 
of the actual copper plates from colonial Peru, which are no doubt almost 
exactly like the corresponding Mexican plates. 


AGÜxRA BUSTAMANTE, FRANCISCO (fl. 1785-1815) 


Five plates of Mexican antiquities in Descripción de las antigiiedades de Xochi- 
calco, by José Antonio Alzate y Ramírez, 1791. 


Three plates of Mexican antiquities in Descripción . . . de las dos piedras, by 
Antonio de León y Gama, 1792. 


Portrait of "Fr. Honorato de Sta. María," in Reflexiones, by Honoré de Sainte 
Marie (Francisco de San Cirilo, trans.), 1792. 
Eighteen allegorical plates in Portentosa vida de la Muerte, by Joaquín Bolaños, 
792. 


AMADOR, José Antonıo (fl. 1715-1750) 
Eight allegorical plates in El iris, by Juan Gregorio de Campos y Martínez, 1748. 


ANDRADE, (fl. 1755-1780) 


“S, Pedro Apostol,” in Ecos del espíritu santo, by Javier Evangelista Contreras, 
1757; same, in Cartilla histórica, by José Antonio Rodríguez y Valero, 1759. 
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BALBAS, Isrpono VICENTE DE (fl. 1746-1747) 


Allegorical frontispiece in Theatro americano, by José Antonio de Villaseñor y 
Sánchez, 1746. 


CASANOVA, FRANCISCO (1734-1778) 
Portrait of “F. Sebastian de Aparicio” in Vida prodigiosa, by José Manuel Rod- 
ríguez, 1769, 


García PRIETAS, IcNAcIO (fl. 1770-1815) 
“Christo . . . de Zacatecas,” bound in Descripción breve, by José de Rivera 
Bernárdez, Conde de Santiago de la Laguna, 1732. 


"S. Pasqual Bailon,” in Dia diez y siete, by José Francisco Valdés, 1784. 


GIL, JERÓNIMO Antonio (1731-1798) 
"S. Felipe Neri," in La venerable congregación, by Manuel Quixano Zavala, 1782, 


Portrait of “[Bernardo,] Conde de Gálvez,” in Recopilación sumaria, by Eusebio 
Buenaventura Beleña, 1787. 


Portrait of “Miguel de Gálvez,” in the same. 


Medal for the University of Mexico, on title page of Obras de eloquencia y poesía, 
1791, 


Gomez, José Francisco (8. 1767) 


[Saint Joseph and the Infant Jesus], in Reglas de orthographía, by Luis de Neve y 
Molina, 1767. 


LARREA, José SIMÓN DE (or La Rea, or Rea) (fl. 1790-1820) 
‚ Portrait of "M. María Ignacia de Azlor y Echeverz,” in Relación histórica, 1793.24 


Monarzs, José Exrcro (8. 1750-1780) 

Portrait of "P. Francisco María Galluzzi,” in Vida, by Giovanni Battista Memmi 
(Bernardo Pazuengos, trans. ), 1761. 

“S. Ioannes Nepomucenus,” in Compendio de la vida, by Cesar Calino (Francisco 
Javier Clavijero, trans. ), 1762. 


Portrait of “Sor Sebastiana losepha de la SSma Trinidad,” in Vida, by José 
Eugenio Valdés, 1765, 


MORENO, ANTONIO ONOFRE (H 1745-1775) 


Hydrographic map of the Valley of Mexico, in Extracto de los autos, by José 
Francisco de Cuevas Aguirre y Espinosa, 1748. 


Nava, JOSE DE (ca. 1735-1817) 


“[Cristo] de Córdova,” in Cartilla histórica, by José Antonio Rodriguez y Valero, 
1759. 


“San Joseph,” in Oración evangélica, by José Antonio Rodríguez y Valero, Puebla, 
765. 


24 The Library also possesses books containing examples of Larrea's work in the nineteenth cen- 
tury: Geen of Biasou, Cristobal, and Toussaint L Ouverture in [Louis Dubroca], Vida de J. J. 
Dessalines, ed. Juan López Cancelada, 1806; five plates of Jewish customs in López Cancelada's 
Decreto de Napoleón, 1807; and a map of Querétaro and plan and elevation of its church in Carlos 
de Sigüenza y Góngara's Glorias de Querétaro, 1808. 
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Crucifixion and three allegorical plates in Missa gothica seú mozarábica, Puebla, 
1770. 


Portrait of “Carlos 111,” in Formulario manual . . . orden de Calatrava, Puebla, 
1783. 


NAVARRO, José MARIANO (fl. 1765-1810) 


Frontispiece, three maps, and thirty-two plates representing Aztec tribute rolls, 
in Historia de la Nueva España, by Archbishop Francisco Antonio Lorenzana, 1770. 

[Jesus teaching], in Cathecismo . . . por el III. concilio provincial mexicano, 1771. 

Allegorical plates in Catecismo para uso de los párrocos, 1772. 

"S. Philippus Nerius," in Constituciones, by José Gudiño, 1780. 


OrTUNO, José Bentro (fl. 1750-1790) 


“S. Francisco Xavier,” in Catecismo mexicano, by Gerónimo de Ripalda (Ignacio 
de Paredes, trans. ), 1758. 


Perea. (A. 1745-1760) 


Map of the path of an eclipse of the sun [shows most of the Western hemisphere], 
in Spherographía, by Juan Antonio de Mendoza y González, 1727. 


“Machina de Mazedon,” in Maquina para desagvar las minas, by Juan Antonio 
de Mendoza y González, 1727. 


“S. Joseph,” in Cartilla histórica, by José Antonio Rodríguez y Valero, 1759. 


SANDOVAL. (H 1762) 
"Nra Sra de Guálupe,” in Libro de la vida, by Juan Díaz de Arce, 1762. 


SILVERIO, Francisco (fl. 1720-1780) 
"[Cristo] de Ixmiquilpan” in Exaltación de la divina misericordia, by Alfonso 
Alberto de Velasco, 1724. 


[Our Lady appearing to Saint Dominic], in Divino iman, by Cristóbal Martínez 
de Villaseca, 1736. 


Portrait of "Bernardino Alvarez,” in Libro de la vida, by Juan Díaz de Arce, 1762. 


SOTOMAYOR, JOAQUIN (A. 1730-1745) 
“Trino,” in Devoto de la santíssima trinidad, by Juan Antonio de Oviedo, 1736. 


Portrait of “F. Antonio Margil de Jesús,” in El peregrino septentrional, by Isidoro 
Félix de Espinosa, 1737. 


SuníA, Tomás DE (1761-1835) 
Portrait of “D. Pedro Romero de Terreros,” in Llanto de la religión, by José Ruiz 
de Villafranca y Cárdenas, 1782. 


Portrait of “D”. Matias de Gálvez," in Solemnes exequias, by José Patricio Fer- 
nández de Uribe y Casarejo, 1785. 


“La Madre Sma de la Luz,” in Carta apologética, by José Antonio Alcozer, 1790. 


Portrait of "Ds. Antonia Godoy, Marquesa de Branciforte,” in Exercicio literario, 
by José Mariano Beristain de Souza, 1795. 
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Troncoso, Dæco (fl. 1740-1790) 

[Virgin of Guadalupe], in La imágen de Guadalupe, by Bartolomé Felipe de 
Ita y Parra, 1744. 

[Virgin of Guadalupe], in La mayor gloría, by Antonio Claudio de Villegas, 1751. 


Portrait of "M. Iosepha Petra Iuana Nepomucena de Sr. S. Miguel," in Carta, 
by José Antonio Eugenio Ponce de León, 1758. 


Portrait of "F. Junípero Serra" and map of the Californias, in Relación histórica, 
by Francisco Paloú, 1787. 


TRONCOSO Y SOTOMAYOR, BALTASAR (fl. 1745-1765) 


Allegorical frontispiece in Escudo de armas, by Cayetano de Cabrera y Quintero, 
1746. (From a drawing by Ibarra.) 


Three allegorical plates in Galicia reyno de Christo, by Pascual Fernández de 
Seguín, 1750. 


Portrait of "P. Jvan Antonio de Oviedo,” in Vida, by Francisco Javier pz 
1760. 


VILLAVICENCIO, MANUEL DE ( fl. 1760-1795) 

“Diseño de el Tumulo” of Archbishop Rubio y Salinas, in Relación del funeral, 
by Juan Becerra Moreno, 1766. 

Allegorical tailpieces in Concilios provinciales, 1769. 

Title-page vignette and plate of Mexican calendar in Historia de la Nueva España, 
by Archbishop Francisco Antonio Lorenzana, 1770, 


Plates of military formations in Ordenanzas , . . para ...exercitos, 1770 (Volume 
II only in this library.) 


"Santa 'Teresa de Jesus," in Novena, by Salvador Antonio Verdin, 1777. 
“S. P. Camillus de Lellis,” in Novena, by Nicolas García, 1788. 


Bookplate of Biblioteca Turriana, in a copy of Catalogus personarum . . . Socie- 
tatis Jesu, 1751. 


ZAPATA, SALVADOR (fl. 1755-1785) 


"S. Ignacio de Loyola," in Promptuario manual mexicano, by Ignacio de Paredes, 
1759; same, in Compendio del arte de la lengua mexicana, by Horacio Carochi, 
1759. 


“[Cristo] de Teocaltiche,” bound in the above-cited work by Paredes, copy 2. 
[Santa Casa de Loreto], in Sermón panegyrico, by Jose Ximeno, 1759. 


On Mercury and Reason: The Criticism 
of James Stephens 


By GEORGE BRANDON SAUL 


AMES STEPHENS (1882-1950), rightly conceived.the leprechaun of 

Irish letters, is rarely thought of as a critic. Indeed, unless publishers de- 
velop enough conscience to recall his major volumes into print, he is likely 
soon to be regarded only as the author of The Crock of Gold and the several 
lyrics on which anthologists commonly fasten. And this will be an unmiti- 
gated shame, however high one's opinion of the matter commonly available. 
For right judgment may eventually, as it should now, see Stephens as one 
of the few triumphantly lyrical fictionists of his era, in sheer imaginative 
timbre and prose texture the peer (and not inconceivably the superior) of 
such originals as A. E. Coppard, Walter de la Mare, Frank O'Connor, and 
Joseph Conrad. 

But I started with a reference to Stephens the critic, and must resume. 
For, however slight the bulk of the criticism, however limited the scope, its 
self-assured tone, vigor, and occasional vexatiousness all challenge comment. 

Most of it is to be found in a few prefaces and the two essays of On Prose 
and Verse (1928); all of it is dogmatic in character and signed by a forthright 
independence suggestive of Synge, a concern with zest reminiscent of Gis- 
sing. At the same time, it resists easy distillation into clear principles — the 
result of a somewhat erratic, even ambiguous, approach, most emphatically 
suggested by the semi-disjointed "estimate" of "The Poets and Poetry of the 
Nineteenth Century" provided as an introduction to two academic antholo- 
gies, English Romantic Poets (1933) and Victorian and Later English Poets 
(1934). And indeed, and in line with the vexatiousness just remarked, 
Stephens argues in his preface to Ruth Pitter's Trophy of Arms (1936) that 
the fine arts cannot be criticized in the available medium, prose! 

Fortunately — and not only in this instance — his actual performance 
often contradicts his theory. Let me hope to demonstrate this by isolating 
very briefly his basic, and therefore most ponderable, ideas. These have, 
directly or by implication, to do mainly with generalities concerning (1) the 
writer and the terms of his creative methods and (2) "poetry and prose." 
And it may be remarked that they must occasionally be isolated from inter- 
twined — and sometimes, as in "The Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth 
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Century,” curiously wayward — personal judgments of individual poets: 
judgments which for present purposes need not be analyzed, though their 
examination might in itself provide a thesis. 

Stephens' apparently earliest pronouncement on the office of the writer, 
in the 1909 essay "Imagination," published in Sínn Féin, is conventional 
enough in its emphasis on interpreting "our fellow beings by ourselves." Such 
interpretation is, of course, always a legitimate task for the artist, and de- 
mands a measure of the sympathetic understanding and projection Stephens 
clearly approved, but there is more subtlety in the later pronouncement (On 
Prose and Verse) that “To identify the object; to fuse self and not-self, is... 
the first and the last duty, of an artist." And this is an assertion consonant 
with certain others made in the preface to Miss Pitter's volume, where we 
read: "It can be considered that a something is exhaustively nominated by the 
uttering of itself and its logical opposite . . . in the belief that each relative 
opposite is an extension or contradiction of the other, and is basically unified 
. . until it be realized that there is a third term which disposes of these by 
transcending them." (Thus, “good,” “evil,” and “God.”) It is such thinking 
that permits Stephens to picture Satan and Christ seated side by side in "The 
Fullness of Time." 

The statement just quoted offers a key to creative method that will be 
especially apparent to any careful reader of Stephens' fiction; whether it owes 
to Yeats's earlier-expressed concern with antithesis, with self and anti-self, 
with the mental division that precipitates art, is a pardonable speculation. 
In any event, it seems less arbitrary than some of the thinking — and defi- 
nition — against which its author shores his implications of what conditions 
artistic achievement — the terms qualifying creative effectiveness. 

This arbitrariness is especially evident in On Prose and. Verse, where it is 
suggested that "it may be that Joy and Will are identical terms," and that 
only lack of will, “when delight is not focussed upon itself, and focussed after- 
wards upon a subject-matter," explains artistic failure. But, we are told, will 
can be joyous only if its subject-matter is "illimitable," which for Stephens 
means "happy": hence the failure of "realistic" artists. For, we are assured, 
"Unless delight is behind the writer of even a sad tale, his very sadness will 
be untrue; for it is the function of the artist to transform all that is sad, all 
that is ugly, all that is real into the one quality which reconciles the diversi- ` 
ties that trouble us into Pure Poetry.” One ponders here on possible am- 
biguity or lameness of statement — and at least fleetingly on Yeats's concept 
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of tragedy. Such reflections aside, however, it is apparent that to Stephens 
the “real” became manifest through the “romantic,” which in the preface to 
Collected Poems (1926) he identifies as the “truth-telling.” And whatever 
the conditions deemed necessary to satisfy the demands of verbal art, Ste- 
phens had the health to realize early that, as On Prose and Verse records, 
“Writing can be quite good, and yet have no violence whatever in it. It can 
be powerful on a very minimum of action. It can be wise on a very minimum 
of thought . . . good writing is not a way of saying, it is a way of doing... 
a way of being”: and here is another key to his method, as well as a hint on 
approach to other creative writers. For perfect projection always involves 
a degree of self-dramatization; in a sense, every writer can claim with Mon- 
taigne, “Myself am the subject of my book.” 

Stephens’ second basic concern, “poetry and prose,” in its very label, of 
course, reflects traditionally confused thinking (despite Wordsworth and 
others, stubbornly perpetuated in our schools and colleges) in its implied con- 
trasting of a qualitative element with a technical mode, though occasionally 
an instinctively right apprehension brings contradiction. Thus, “The Poets 
and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century” remarks the relatively greater vitality 
and permanence of “poetry” as compared with prose fiction; and the preface 
to the Pitter book poses “poetry and prose” as “irreconcilables” with only 
words in common, and even these functioning by kind and connotation to 
underscore differences between the presumed categories. On the other hand, 
On Prose and Verse (and note the title) perceptively asserts that “Verse is a 
manifesting of the angel in man, but prose is an unburying of the god . . .” 
(Without belaboring the inaccurate discrimination apparent in the first two 
examples just instanced, the seeming failure to realize that poetry may operate 
in both verse and prose, I should perhaps emphasize that my criticism does 
not imply that the finest poetry is not apt to find most memorable expression 
in verse form, or that poetic verse is not likely to charge and use words as ordi- 
nary prose does not. ) 

There is nothing very novel in Stephens’ further identification (“The Poets 
and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century”) of the “soul of poetry” as “that sense 
of magic or infinity which illumines and delights,” in his Yeatsian assertion 
that “a good democrat cannot also be a good poet,” or in his conception (On 
Prose and Verse) of poetry as “a superior energy, “a magical act,” growing 
in his own case out of a “joyous collectedness” and a resultant “sort of rhyth- 
mic movement in the mind” — cognition not to be confused with purposive 
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cogitation, implying always a sharp concentration of vitality but never didac- 
ticism or exposition. Incidentally, the preface to Collected Poems (1926) 
makes clear the belief that while the poet's business of energizing matter and 
intensifying life is still served by the lyric mode, the measures of that mode 
must be other than those of blank verse, here counted the ultimate form of 
expression — and the form most appropriate to the grave demands of epic, 
the epilogue to an age. 

More individually subtle apprehension of the nature of poetry is evident 
in such metaphoric illumination as that provided by the preface to the Pitter 
volume, which calls the art “a swarm of bees, a pride of lions, an exaltation 
of larks, a grace of heroes.” But such intuitive insight does not prevent 
Stephens from trying in the same essay to classify poets as “major or minor,” 
“pure,” or “bad” (as if the concept of bad poetry were tenablel) according 
to relative gravity, complete lack, or propagandistic character of subject- 
matter. Such speculations are as novel — and about as impressive — as their 
author's claim, in “The Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,” that 
“all modern poets” are “discontinuous” and that concern with love, death, 
and humor — “that total artistic despair”! — is a characteristic of minor poets; 
or his intimation, in the preface to Collected Poems, of the likely desuetude 
of “the lyrical form”. — Incidentally, the jab at humor just observed was 
emphasized in a phrase — the "semi-idiocy called humor” —in his intro- 
duction to Darrell Figgis’ Return of the Hero (1930), and is strange enough 
in one whose verse and prose frequently justify that sentiment of Finaun's, 
in The Demi-Gods, which labels humor “the health of the mind”! 

Comment dealing with prose alone — and it will be apparent that Stephens 
seems frequently to equate "prose" with "prose fiction" — is most striking 
in the preface to the Figgis and the essay "On Prose" (On Prose and Verse), 
a rewriting in English of a preface composed for Chevalley's French trans- 
lation of The Charwoman's Daughter (in America, Mary, Mary). In the 
former Stephens disparages, beside humor, both narrative and dialogue in 
prose fiction, contending that only "the passages called “descriptive” are the 
authors own, and exhibit his personal idiom." It is, of course, the lyrist, 
asserting the primary significance of the subjective, but arguing, in the face 
of his own record, the exclusive appropriateness of only one prose type for 
the achievement of such revelation. In the second piece, Stephens — reported 
by Boyd, in Portraits: Real and Imaginary, an avid reader of Top Notch 
Magazine! — assures us that “murder and philosophy” are the only subjects 
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“really worth writing about” in prose! Then he goes on to assert that no good 
prose ever has been, or will be, written; that prose strains “mind” rather than 
“soul,” requires patient construction, demands a keen ear, and involves 
“matter” that comes recalcitrantly and with many changes of key. 

All of this, of course, is likely to encourage the almost inevitable reflection 
that the bulk of Stephens’ critical speculation is a curious compound of mer- 
cury and reason, valuable largely as a species of intellectual detergent, though 
not free from traces of corrosive. Certainly judgment rigorously guided by its 
implications would in some respects operate cruelly on much of Stephens” 
own verse and prose fiction. For that verse both prefers the lyric mode and 
shows precisely the concern with those fundamentals — love, death, humor 
— deplored as the concern of “minor” poets, as well as frequent philosophical 
didacticism; while the prose fiction is rich in humor and poetic content, 
brilliant in dialogue, and the very model of narrative adroitness. Nevertheless, 
the critical faculty of a leprechaun remains a fascinating subject of concern 
to the fabled "average reader," if only because of the oblique rays it dartles 
on the roots and secret sources of nourishment of the great tree of art. 
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Statistical Annual Report of the Library 


As 
July 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 


HIS report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents most of 

the tabular matter customarily published: the roster of the Board of 
Trustees, with their present committee assignments; that of the officers and 
the chiefs of branches and divisions as of the present; and the tables of 
growth and routine activities. Financial data and the Schedule of Endowed 
Funds appear in the separately published Report of the Treasurer which 
is available upon request. The customary textual review of the year's work 
is omitted. 


SUMMARY 


In the Reference Department, 1,077,824 readers were recorded; they con- 
sulted 2,676,893 volumes. ( Unrecorded use of many thousands of volumes 
was made from open reference shelves.) 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
2,718,401 (a daily average of 7,434). 

Total number of bound volumes and pamphlets, June 30, 1952: Reference 
Department, 3,447,368 (the net additions being 66,511); Circulation De- 
partment, 1,879,180; Municipal Reference Library, 100,660. Grand total for 
the entire Library, 5,427,208. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home use 
by its seventy Branch Libraries and Sub-branches, including the Music 
Library, the Library for the Blind, and the Extension Division ( comprising, 
in addition to Sub-branches, numerous community libraries, deposit stations, 
and other agencies), was 9,979,784. 

328,976 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. The net increase was 93,002. Registered borrowers numbered 913,483. 

Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of 
the Library on June 30, 1952, was 1,64134 of whom 695 were paid from private 
funds and 94614 were paid from public funds. 
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TABLE 2 
STATISTICS OF VOLUMES CONSULTED IN Marin READING Room 


BY CLASSES 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JuLY 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 


— e || —— 















A A 6,284 
Bibliography aus 
Biography caes ee 4,148 
Economics „22 tn. ee 15,210| 15,038 18,586 
Geography ze 1,107| 1,000 1,042 
Flistorvy oe er a ne Lo 6,592| 7,220 9,566 
EE 773| 1,119 1,215 
Literature (American and English) 8,0951 6,666 10,122 
Literature (All other) ____---_--.- 9111} 7,951 10,919 
Medicine. 02 0.0 02 2 ee 1,404| 1,379 1,760 
Philolopy occae en 2,543| 2,384 2,474 
Philosophy Ss. een 6,879| 6,725 8,784 
Religion: sica 3,193] 3,252 3,839 
Selenge oce cii ut a a net 2,352} 2,575 3,568 
Technology -------------------—- 3,887 | 4,281 1 5 4,650 
General Periodicals |... 11,617| 11,064 9, 012 10, 368 10, 514| 10,683| 11,007 
Total. zen een 84,573| 81,758| 73,919| 87,356 | 89,386! 93,965 | 100,242 





TABLE 2 — Concluded 
STATISTICS OF VOLUMES CONSULTED IN Marin Rxapixc Room 
BY CLASSES 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, Jury 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 











A 6,166| 6,540! 6,510 


Bibliography -_----_------------- 1,750| 1,523) 1,716 
Biostaphy 2er eur 4139| 4,170| 4,685 
Economics _----------------_---.- 15,208! 17,129| 18,589 
Geography ace 1,020} 1,340 991 
History eos Le 8008| 9,233| 9,421 
ET est o PER en 887, 1,077| 1,252 
ere (American and English) | 8,637| 9,283| 9,253 
Literature (All other) _____-------- 8501} 9,923} 9,536 
Medieine e oc ee nt 1,445| 1,529| 1,487 
Philology -___---_--____ 2152| 2514| 3,062 
Philosophy Zee te ee 7,087| 7,415| 7,753 
a see es 3,058| 3,606| 3,625 
SCIENCE AMA 2,876| 3,112| 3,420 
Technology AAA 4,723| 4,709| 4,749 
General Periodicals _---_--_------ 10,086| 11,610| 11,744 








Totales esse ne 85,743| 94,713| 97,793 
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TABLE 3 
STATISTICS OF READERS AND MATERIALS CONSULTED 
(Prints Division) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, Jury 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 


Volumes consultado meoo mri ea 9,691 


Portfolios of prints consulted ----_-_.....-_____...-- 1,887 

Boxes of clippings consulted --__---------—_ mmm 401 

TOTAL. Casan A IIA mm” 11,979 

Readers AA A II T E 3,586 
TABLE 4 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Jury 1,1951 — June 30, 1952 


PARC GB DCG a ecciesie rae tn mc A een 110,868 
Inquiries (telephone, letter and reference questions) ..... 63,030 
Circulation of Books and Magazines ___-------------. 28,663 
E II 17,614 
Newly Registered Borrowers —— M € - 1,306 
Periodicals (titles received) -------------——----__ = 680 
Books Purchased: „rn sr ee et an 397 
Books Received on Review .... 1 mm 212 
Binding, No. of Volumes ___------___-—----------- 272 
New York City Documents --------_------_--_---- maa 2,391 
Bound Volumes as Gifts 00 -- — 365 
Unbound Volumes as Gifts ------__-----_---_____ 2,410 
Books and Pamphlets Discarded ---_-_--------___----. 3,000 (Est.) 


Estimated Volumes in Collection e 100,660 
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TABLE 5 
VOLUMES AND PAMPHLETS IN REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1951 - June 30, 1952 


PAM- Bounp 


PHLETS (“N.c,”) | MANILA . 
IN VOLUMES Rore Press- 
Books BouND op BUNDLES | poAnps Firms | TOTALS 


(*P.V.")]| Pax- & Boxes 
VOLUMES | PHLETS 


June 30, 1951 |... 2,441,732; 631,289 | 22,057 | 200,750 | 74,912 | 10,117 | 3,380,857 
Additional (gr.) 1951/52] 36,825! 
Withdrawals __--_----- 2,302 
Missing ----_----------- 629 


Net Additions, 1951/52 -.| 33,394 


(q y A re 


June 30, 1952 ______... 2,475,126 | 653,550] 22,099*| 207,889 | 76,145 | 12,559 | 3,447,368 





1 The volumes accessioned less “p. v.'s" which are counted elsewhere, 


2 The 22,874 pamphlets bound in “p. v." volumes include those which were accessioned and a few which were 
done up in manila rope bundles and not accessioned. 


2 The 653,550 pamphlets are bound in 68,538 volumes, 


* The “n.c.” volumes have been made the units in counting instead of individual pamphlets in the “n. e.” 
volumes, The 22,099 volumes contained 304,542 pamphlets, 


5 Estimated. 


TABLE 6 
STATISTICS OF Books RECEIVED AND EXCHANGED 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, Jury 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 








VOLUMES PAMPHLETS Mars 
Books RECEIVED: 

Purchases |. cs 30,224 13,605 697 
Gili nee Lue: 36,356 47,118 1,783 
Exchanges: : 1,729 2,583 1,053 
H NEE id NR it 

Booxs EXCHANGED: 
Received LL 1,729 2,583 1,053 
Sent tar tt ne ne 15,806 7,317 443 











TABLE 7 
STATISTICS OF SERIALs RECEIVED, ÁRRANGED BY COUNTRY 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 


Argentina, 432 


Australia and New Zealand, 302 


Austria, 315 
Belgium, 482 
Brazil, 372 

Canada, 1,073 
China, 61 
Czechoslovakia, 161 
Finland, 273 
France, 1,726 
Germany, 1,575 
Great Britain, 4,028 
Hungary, 8l 

India, 435 
Indonesia, 19 
Israel, 73 

Italy, 1,054 


Japan, 121 

Jugoslavia, 97 

Mexico, 291 

Netherlands, 730 

Pakistan, 50 

Philippine Islands, 81 

Poland, 343 

Scandinavia, 1,103 

South America (except Argentina and Brazil), 
732 

Spain and Portugal, 703 

Switzerland, 809 ' 

Union of South Africa, 352 

United States, 15,480 

U. S. S. R., 188 

Miscellaneous, * 1,181 


SUMMARY 


Number of times 


: Purchase Gift Exchange Total 
issued per year 
365 38 53 9 100 
156 Sp 6 = 6 
104 9 5 E 14 
36-52 429 591 18 1,038 
24-26 215 359 4 578 
8-12 2,484 3,666 114 6,264 
5-6 553 728 25 1,306 
4 1,385 1,251 137 2,773 
3 110 81 11 202 
2 169 241 24 434 
1 2,380 9,698 653 12,731 
Irregular 4,481 4,481 625 9,577 
Tola ce end 12,253 21,160 1,610 35,023 7 


* “Miscellaneous” includes Bulgaria, Burma, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Guatemala, Harti, Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Lebanon, Liberia. Liechtenstein, Luxem- 
bourg, Monaco, Nicaragua, Panama, Rumania, Salvador, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria, Turkey, and Vietnam. 

1 This figure represents a net increase over that of 1950-51 of 1,625 titles checked; 4,678 were added and 
3,035 deducted. 
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TABLE 8 


STATISTICS OF Books CATALOGUED AND ÁCCESSIONED 


Jury 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 


BOOKS CATALOGUED: 


New Work: 


By printer’s slip ------------- 
By typed cards mmm. anomia 
With Library of Congress cards 
Slips for Library of Congress 

printing 
Continuation work m~- 
Second copies 
Editions added ------------ -- - 
Replacements mue om mammann 


IMPR mme uam nare Aura Nay ian A, IA ir WEN Ala ds le ind ll pe 


ANA Wong quét Mo voa: Vb incur A Ach iiri a mit We, gett imm. 


RECATALOGUED: 


By new printer's slip --------- 
By typed cards: en. 2 
With Library of Congress cards 
By correcting old cards __-_-- 


SERTALS CATALOGUED: 


NEW WORK: 


By printer's slip ------- --- --- 
By typed cards --------- WW. 
With Library of Congress cards 
Slips for Library of Congress 

printing 
Continuation work ----._-.-. 
Second copies > 
Editions added ....--------- me 
Replacements 


mes sauna MEAN Ara Ak A AA AA a ls a dirus itia weie 


IO wu a a APO No Me et A a rt mine gan den kaft 


RECATALOGUED: 


By new printer's slip ooo... 
By typed cards mmm crac o ar 
With Library of Congress cards 
By correcting old cards _____- 


(PREPARATION Division) 





TITLES 
Boos FILMS TOTAL 

39,067 95 

1,306 zen 

6,411 E 

2,782 1 

981 2 

299 177 

90 E 

167 1 
—— + ——— 51,379 

515 esses 

38 3 

132 E 

346 133 
——— 1,167 

1,978 167 

335 223 

72 1 

6 4 

15,797 244 

102 484 

14 S 

15 16 
—  — 19,458 

117 7 

17 6 

1 TUNES 

95 95 
——— =— 338 


Booxs 








Frinws 





VOLUMES OR PIECES 


TOTAL 


53,238 


1,337 


36,654 


2,807 


Tame 8 — Continued 


(Preparation Division) 


Jury 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 





TITLES 
Books FıLms TOTAL 
DOCUMENTS CATALOGUED: 
New Work: 
By printer’s slip __----------- 3,415 121 
By typed cards __-------- 174 
With Library of Congress cards 201 
Slips for Library of Congress 
DA a nen 11 A 
Continuation work ooo. 298 TS 
Second copies .. 16 —— 
Editions added |... 779 NEN 
Replacements _------------- 3 
A AAA 5,028 
RECATALOGUED: 
By new printer’s slip ooo... 63 
By typed cards ..---------- 17 "— 
With Library of Congress cards 1 Se 
By correcting old cards ...... 11 SENE 
—— 00 — 94 
SERIAL DOCUMENTS CATA- 
LOGUED: 
New WORK: 
By printer's slip -__-___----_- 747 
By typed Cards. ans 2 Duss 
With Library of Congress cards 261 — 
Slips for Library of Congress 
Printing asc ge nd 
Continuation work __----__.-.. 7,489 21 
Second copies -------_-----. ^ 79 "— 
Editions added ~~... 41 e 
Replacements _--------------- 16 ul 
— AAA 8,664 
RECATALOGUED: 
By new printer's slip ooo... 76 — 
By. typed cards eas 1 Loss 
With Library of Congress cards 11 Ge 
By correcting old cards _----- 590 
— AAA 681 
MAPS CATALOGUED ___--_ mn 3,931 
GRAND TOTAL — MATERIALS CATALOGUED — 90,740 
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Booxs 


STATISTICS OF Books CATALOGUED AND ÁCCESSIONED 


Fwa 


VOLUMES OR PIECES 


TOTAL 


6,122 


177 


17,340 


6,141 


3,851 





127,667 








Tame 8 — Concluded 


STATISTICS OF Books CATALOGUED AND ÁCCESSIONED 


(PREPARATION Division) 
Jury 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 


SLIPS WRITTEN FOR PRINTER da 
SLIPS FOR LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PRINTING coc me 
New CARDS ADDED TO CATALOGUES: 
Cards printed en ER Ss 188,237 
Cards purchased from Library of Congress —--------------------- 49,563 
Cards reproduced Dy Offset en ns 67,980 
Cards pew TIEN core eui LU A 72,792 
Author card for document catalogue __-----.--------——-- PS 
Index cards typewritten nn nee nn 8,358 
CARDS ÁDDED TO OR CORRECTED: 
Caras added TO A 60,513 
Index cards added to A ne Fe a 326 
Cards Corrected ta cce deett a eee a e 73,997 
E A A AA 1,16 
SETS TRANSFER EE 
CARDS ED is 
AUTHORITY SLIP WORK: 
New -authörity Slips hade ne ne cemeteries 24,949 
Authority ships Changed = en ea a aa 2,908 
Ofbeial- cards. changed zn ces 2,262 
TEMPORARY CARDS MADE A e od 
CATALOGUED BY CENTRAL CIRCULATION mm 
CARDS SENT TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS Ll nn a nn 
CLASSIFICATION: 
BOOKS ctu cle UL a EE LU ee un: 32,290 
Pamphlets 2222s A E e Er ale 7,676 
NC pamphlets ia 680 
Books Feclassifiell. cic nee se ee 930 
Pamphlets reclassified 1... mm mmaa 40 
Books relocated RE 2,272 
re A la en 3 
ITEMS: SUBJECT RADET en ne een ds 
FILMS ADDED TO: COLLECTION: een aan see 
ACCESSIONS: 
BResular-volumes quesiti teet ratem is 55,944 
P. V. pamphlet .. mmnm 22,620 Volumes ____ 3,161 
Not catalogued pamphlets ________-- 4 Volumes ~- 249 
i 59,354 
Accession numbers cancelled 2 ci ron 2,302 


Net oum 1h: ACCESSIONS ee 


UNACCESSIONED MATERIAL SENT TO SHELVES ÍNCLUDED: 
Pamphlets pressboard WEE 
Packages of manila rope mm mm 
A A O E 


9,666 
32,875 


436,266 


135,999 
45,796 
516,703 


30,119 
87,122 


— — fat mimi 


27,445 


44,236 
43,389 
2,442 


57,052 








TABLE 9 
NUMBER AND CLASSES OF VOLUMES IN CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


June 30, 1952 


CLASS NUMBER Des CENT. 
Fiction ereechen 717,842 38.20 
General incio © 30,213 1.60 
Philosophy ecos eL an 36,375 1.94 
Relieion: corro 35,132 1.87 
Sociology ciao ee 170,322 9.06 
Philology 25.3220 n sine 28,157 1.50 
SCIENCE. nu cc ee na ne tie 63,515 3.38 
Useful Arts 22-2222 eere 114,034 6.07 
Fine Arts: st dee 167,765 8.93 
Literature e 186,761 9,94 
Travel nenne 82,379 4.38 
BIORTADO Y asidero 144,070 7.67 
A In 102,615 5.46 


Toba ip de 1,879,180 100.00 


TABLE 10 


A 


REGISTRATION OF BORROWERS IN CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1,1951 — June 30, 1952 . 


Number registered, July 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 ooo 229,400 


Total registration June. 30, HESE -—— 913,483 
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Taste 12 
CIRCULATION oF Books FOR Home Use BY CLASSES : 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, JULY 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 


GENERAL | Pur- PHI- 

BRANCHES FICTION Works: | osea RELIGION Ebony SCIENCE 
School Work ____------- — OON a en ER 
Interbranch Loan Office _ 726 9 105 60 100 
Picture Collection * .......- PT icc: T Zen Be 
Extension Division .....| 738,357| 25,701 | 16,657 | 11,368 39,343 
Library for the Blind ...| 51,550| 24,116 1,485 1,851 1,657 
Aguilar |... 48,310} 2,276 665 1,220 3,337 
Bloomingdale |... 231,650} 9,115 8,992 4,758 8,505 
George Bruce ___..... 70,448) 3,728 2,278 1,278 3,798 
Chatham Square m. 54,699] 3,584 1,552 970 2,844 

y ent 83, 2,890 3,766 5,186 2,020 
Central Circulation ~- 281,318| 3,629 | 42,027 | 14,207 20,288 
Central Children's Room .| — 14,558 128 31| ` 290 1,7 
Columbus ____-_------. 74,266 2,117 1,749 2,057 2,216 
Countee Cullen |] 60,668; 3,700 2,416 1,166 3,943 
Epiphany ______________ 112,671). 3,993 | 4285 | 2,077 4,120 
58th Street _-_____ 94,524 2,026 6,094 2,734 2,747 
Fordham ______---- 309,813 7,514 | 14,404 5,180 13,323 
Fort Washington ........ 176,227 3,915 6,909 3,620 8,617 
125th Street ___........ 48,796 3,117 1,161 1,055 2,634 
High Bridge o... 208,077| 5,190] 4948| 2942 8,721 
Hamilton Fish Park _--- 89,569| 5,060 2,047 2,074 4,470 
Hamilton Grange A 124,202 4,312 3,999 2,502 4,608 
Harlem Library .....——- 17,289 567 546 481 885 
Hudson Park -mm 71,966 3,326 2,786 1,455 2,484 
Hunts Pont. 129,231}: 5,704 3,890 2,836 8,439 
115th Street ino 53,423) 3,743 1,395 1,008 3,689 
Jackson Square namm- 85,657 4.341 4,080 1,935 2,895 
Kingsbridge --_-_-.... 87,180) 2,833 1,805 2,237 2,774 
Muhlenberg ____...-.... 98,882| 4,791 4,362 2,211 3,872 
Melrose ------------ - - -- 119,954 6,890 3,164 2,314 6,236 
Mott Haven ___.-..... 85,808! 4,100 2,192 2,121 4,618 
Morrisania cu 7,221 435 364 165 379 
Music Library ___..-...-- 138 240 11 44 99 
96th Street ______ 118,552) 4155| 4321| 2,353 5.010 
Nathan Straus, a 20,350 1,316 229 317 1,516 
West New Brighton ..—| 44,674 1,851 1,079 1,196 2,322 
Ottendorfer cn 56,504| 2,749 | 2,085 1,034 1,491 
Parkchester ___-_..... 91,698 3,581 2,237 1,359 4,214 
Port Richmond .......—.| 62,903 3,270 1,267 999 3,114 
Riverside __-_____........--— 117,557) 5,025 4,720 2,534 4,383 
Richmond Regional .... 147,023 5,868 1,308 1,489 ‚557 
St. Agnes -annn 189,372| 3862 | 6231, 2,891 6.702 
Seward Park _-_----.--- 90,780 4,281 3,405 2,977 5,563 
St. George --—--- , 39,064) 1994 | 1041. 713 1,792 
67th Street s 15,588 366 416 370 796 
Stapleton _----------- 57,448; 1,829 1,270 981 2,334 
Tremont ~.----.....----} 132,843)  *5,836 4,513 3,113 8,128 
Tompkins Square m... 128,190 5,454 2,871 1,556 5,696 
Tottenville __------- 24,530 2,458 467 511 1,341 
Washington Heights -—  76,687| 4460 |  2,800| 1,543 3,797 
Webster cc 69,702| 3,954 1,761 1,512 2,673 
Wakefield __------------| 94,161 3,435 2,519 1,571 4,964 
Woodstock ____---------| 51,196 3,915 1,368 878 3,841 
Westchester Square ... 117,302 4,628 3,034 2,129 5,809 
Yorkville ociosas 129,768 5,382 3,453 2,032 4,476 
Total zes: 5,506,955} 232,759 | 202,740 | 118,060 262,926 
Percentage _----_----- 55.18 2.33 2.03 1.18 2.63 





* Not included in total, 
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Tasıe 12 — Concluded 
CIRCULATION OF Books FOR Home Use BY CLASSES 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, Jury 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 


BRANCHES Kee Fine Arts el Traver |Biocrarmy| mıstory | TOTAL 

School Work, ae Suus Em RT dc ebe 42,817 
Interbranch Loan Office _ 218 65 188 108 197 148 2,203 
Picture Collection * _____ TM URN en ne "e _... | 505,513 
Extension Division ......| 53,035 | 46,159 | 63,404 | 37,161 56,040 | 38,488 | 1,234,715 
Library for the Blind ___ 1,849 3,978 5,051 3,350 7,675 4,656 | 110,013 
Aguilar -—— s e 5,590 5,419 4,304 3,376 3,418 2,295 93,747 
Bloomingdale _______--- 17,446 | 16,707 | 25,624 9,963 19,720 12,908 | 393,830 
George Bruce _____-_-_| 6,546 5,377 8,329 4,406 6,613 4,700 | 128,995 
Chatham Square .... 5,708 4,472 5,524 2,888 4,756 3,421 100,211 
Cathedral conato 5,527 4,739 10,576 4,239 11,041 4240 | 144,748 
Central Circulation _....| 63,481 | 53,047 | 77,975 | 22,101 44417 | 34056 | 724,664 
Central Children's Room | 1,412 1,850 783 1,157 1,701 1,363 28,281 
Columbus ostras da 3,973 4,167 7,437 2,851 5,326 3,413 | 116,006 
Countee Cullen ________- 7,642 5,575 6,898 2,940 5,372 3,410 122,495 
Einiphany -esaeas 10517 8,988 11,611 5,569 10,241 5,383 | 192,428 
58th Street oo 8,425 | 18,681 35,086 7,834 13,640 5,215 | 204,808 
Kordham... — 12.22 27,665 | 26,871 | 42,070 | 15,542 | 31,939 | 24,822 1 569,300 
Fort Washington ____-_.- 16,495 | 14,554 | 20,256 8,454 | 14,949 | 11,997 | 307,940 
125th Street el 4,972 3,698 4,667 2,842 3,850 2,653 88,647 
High Bridge |... 14,362 | 16,094 19,762 8,790 13,950 11,598 | 346,104 
Hamilton Fish Park... 2 6,059 5,360 8,671 3,682 5,547 5,064 | 157,167 
Hamilton Grange _____-- 8,274 8/16.| 16,131 6,096 10,516 7,903 | 211,997 
Harlem Library ooo. 1,723 1,471 1,361 963 1,309 1,045 31,842 
Hudson Park _________- 6,372 5,669 9,061 4,346 6,839 3,684 | 125,529 
Hunt’s Point _____-------| 12,621 | 10,423 14,311 7,116 11,687 94701 240,937 
115th Street ____-_-_.. 5,287 4,774 5,632 3,033 3,765 3,044 99,637 
Jackson Square ono... 6,793 8,226 14,338 4,915 9,743 3,982 | 154,329 
Kingsbridge nl 6,749 5,865 8,639 3,787 7,676 5,138 | 144,347 
Muhlenberg ~~... 8,698 8,628 | 12,225 4,722 8,124 5,300 | 171,990 
Melrose 2. 2.2.2.2, 11,493 9,542 12,394 6,052 9,721 8,361 | 217,979 
Mott Haven n- 8,753 7,152 8,124 4,797 8,397 5,932] 156,820 
Morrisania ww... 753 621 890 234 549 350 13,389 
Music Library __---_---- 79 | 63,19 160 58 4,691 39 69,334 
96th Street ——— 2. 9,565 9,752 13,412 6234 | 10,274 6,684 | 206,508 
Nathan Straus n- 2,321 2,187 2,022 1,227 2,014 1,191 40,163 
West New Brighton __--} 5,042 4,449 3,406 2,553 3,826 2,489 79,287 
Ottendorfer __---_--_--- 4,015 4,381 8,608 2,321 4,766 2,673 94,568 
Parkchester ____-__--_-- 6,376 6,051 7,874 4,446 7,165 5,205 | 154,376 
Port Richmond _..------- 7,523 6,152 5,068 3,661 5,478 3,742 | 110,696 
Riverside __--_--__------ 8,836 | 10,355 13,808 6,057 9,894 6,031 | 201,929 
Richmond Regional ~.. 12,050 | 10,446 7,463 6,036 7,700 4,935 | 227,942 
St. Agnes cece 11,615 | 13,781 21,047 8,142 14,770 9,013 | 302,856 
Seward Dark. 8,509 7,956 11,293 4,633 7,480 6,378 | 170,301 
St. George _---_----- 3,538 2.933 3,216 2,675 3,649 2,188 66,834 
67th Street zu. 1,209 992 1,580 783 1,197 636 26,705 
Stapleton. casas ecce 5,362 4,234 4,635 2,569 4,083 2,520 92,708 
Kar EE 14,050 | 12,958 17,689 7,135 12,021 10,440 | 253,364 
Tompkins Square ___.-_.-- 8,271 7,710 10,432 4,909 9,046 6,521 | 212,321 
Tottenville ... 3,150 2,817 2,098 1,634 2,362 1,392 45,927 
Washington Heights ----| 8,246 7,727 7,823 4,055 6,412 4,350 | 138,814 
Webster ___-___-------- 5,555 4,206 7,121 3,780 5,419 3,877 | 116,879 
Wakeheld uana 8,891 7,798 9,073 4,626 7,306 6,061 | 164,117 
Woodstock nl 6,046 5,042 5,487 2,359 4,693 3,645 | 103,529 
Westchester Square _----| 10,431 9,956 11,241 5,801 9,727 6,974 | 203,439 
Yorkville 2 senec: 10 237 9,398 13, 970 6,765 12,846 7,169 219, 222 
Total net 499,355 | 531,888 | 649,848 | 285,773 | 495,537 | 338,192 | 9,979,734 
Percentage -_-__------_- 5.00 5.33 6.51 2.86 4.97 3.40 100. 


* Not included in total, 
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STAFF OFFICERS, 1952-53 


GENERAL 
RaLpPH A. Bears, Director 


Rıczarn M. Brerr, Business Manager Deoca FurLron, Assistant to the Director 
EpwaAnn G. FREEHAFER, Chief, Personnel Office Anna L. Grantz, Chief, Public Relations Office 


BAYARD SCHIEFFELIN, Executive Officer 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street Annex, 187 West 25th Street 


Pau. NorTH Rice, Chief of the Reference Department 

Ivor F. Herros, Executive Assistant 

Chief of ‘Acquisition Division 

GERALD D. McDonatp, Chief of American History and Genealogy Division and ius. 
Chief of Map Division 

Miss Saran A. Dickson, Chief of Arents Collection 

Miss Mont, FRANCES BALDWIN, Acting Chief of Art and Architecture Division 

Jonn D. Gorpan, Ph.D., Chief of Berg Collection 

HERMAN O. PARKINSON, Chief of Book Stacks 

Joun Patt, Chief of Economics Division 

Kant, Brown, Editor 

ArcHIBALD P. DeWeese, Chief of Information Division 

Josmua Broc, Ph.D., Chief of Jewish Division 

RoBERT W. HENDERSON, Chief of Main Reading Room 

Rogert W. Hit, Keeper of Manuscripts 

Pamir L. Miniter, Acting Chief of Music Division 

RicHanp T. Dor, Chief of Newspaper Division, 137 West 25th Street 

Joun L. Mis, Ph.D., Chief of Oriental Division 

BARRON M. Franz, Chief of Periodicals Division 

Roperr E. Kincery, Chief of Preparation Division 

Lewis M, Sranx, Chief of Reserve Division 

REGINALD R. HAwxiws, Chief of Science and Technology Division 

AVRAHM. YARMOLINSKY, Ph.D., Chief of Slavonic Division 

Kant, Kup, Adviser for Spencer Collection and Chief of Prints Division 

GEORGE FREEDLEY, Chief of the Theatre Collection 

WiLLIAM R. THURMAN, Superintendent of Printing Office and Bindery 

GEORGE L. SCHAEFER, Chief of Maintenance and Operations 





CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Joan Mackenzie Cony, Chief of the Circulation Department 

Harrer E. Kemp, Administrative Assistant 

Miss MARGARET WEHLER, Supervisor of Branches 

Mns. MıLprep V. D Matsews, Superintendent of Adult Services 

Miss EULALIE STEINMETZ, Acting Superintendent of Work with Children 
Miss Mary E, NEUBERT, Superintendent of Book Order Office 


! 
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CIRCULATION- DEPARTMENT, continued 


Miss Leona Durres, Supervisor of Reference Services 

Miss ELLEN Perens, Superintendent of Cataloguing Office 

Mns. JEAN Goprrey, Superintendent of Extension Division 

Miss HxNnIETTA QuicLEY, Superintendent of Interbranch Loan 

Miss MARGARET C. Scocoim, Superintendent of Work with Young People 
WILLIAM STERN, Superintendent of Binding and Processing Office 

Miss LucıLLe T. MATHEws, Superintendent of Central Registration 
HERBERT Bouscuer, Special Investigator 

Miss ROMANA Javirz, Superintendent of Picture Collection 

WiLLIAM J. Mane, Superintendent of Supplies 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 
MANHATTAN 


AGUILAR. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 

BLOOMINGDALE. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily F. McCormick 

CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss Regina Sludock 

CENTRAL CHILDREN'S Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 

CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 

CmATHAM Square. 38 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 

COLUMBIA SUB-BRANCH. Room 101, New Columbia Univ. Lib. Miss Mary B. Lipscomb 

ConumBus. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 

COUNTEE CULLEN., 104 West 136th Street. Mrs, Dorothy Homer 

E»rremANy. 228 East 23rd Street. Mrs, Marion L. Stock 

PrurrY-EIGHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street, Miss Mary C. Hatch 

Forr WAsHincToN. 535 West 179th Street. Miss Winifred Gambrill 

GEORGE Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Richert 

Hamu.ton Fish Park. 388 East Houston Street. Miss Elizabeth Kamenetzky 

HamiLToN Grance. 508 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 

HARLEM LigrarY. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 

HupsoN Park. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs, Alice Vielehr 

Inwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 

Jackson SQUARE. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Helen H. Morgan 

LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the Americas, Raymond Harris, Acting 

MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street. Miss Casindania Eaton 

MUNICIPAL ArcHIves. 238 William Street. James Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia H. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street, Room 224, Miss Daphne Kenway 

Music Lrenany. 121 East 58th Street. Miss Gladys Chamberlain ' 

NATHAN Straus. 848 East 82nd Street. Mrs, Blanche Brauneck 

NINETY-SIXTH STREET. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Loda Hopkins 

llorm Street. 203 West 115th Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 

l25rH Street. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 

OTTENDORFER. 135 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 

Picrure Correction. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Romana Javitz 

Rıversive. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 

St. AcNES. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 

SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 104 West 136th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 
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List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 
MANHATTAN, continued 


SEWARD Park. 192 East Broadway. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 

SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 328 East 67th Street. Miss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 
TEACHERS Lrenany. 127 East 58th Street, Miss Esther Gorey 

Tompkins SQUARE. 8831 East 10th Street. Miss Margaret Marks 

WASHINGTON Heicuts. 1000 St, Nicholas Avenue. Mrs. Regina A. Andrews 
Wesster. 1465 York Avenue. Miss Dorothy L. Hull 

YORKVILLE. 222 East 79th Street. Miss Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 


BRONX REFERENCE CENTER. 2555 Marion Avenue, Miss Julia Armstrong 

Crry IsLanD SuB-BRANCH, 825 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
CLAsoN's PoINT SuB-BRANCH, 1205 Harrod Avenue. Earle Gladden 

EASTCHESTER SUB-BRANCH, Building 10. 3060 Yates Avenue, Gerald Gold 
ForpHAM. 2556 Bainbridge Avenue. Miss Isabel Jackson 

Gun HL Sub-BRANCH. Building 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. Miss Laurel EES, 
Dron Der, 78 West 168th Street. Miss Marjorie C. Burbank 

Hunt's Port. 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Erna Obermeier 

Kinesprivce. 3041 Kingsbridge Avenue. Miss Eileen Riols 

Merrose. 910 Morris Avenue. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 

MonnisANIA. 610 East 169th Street. Ralph Long 

Morr Haven. 321 East 140th Street. Miss Mary Dana 

153rD STREET. 301 East 153rd Street. Miss Dorothy Leuthold 

PARKCHESTER. 1384 Metropolitan Avenue. Mrs. Alice Alexander 

PELHAM Parkway SUB-BRANCH. Bldg. 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Frank Bradley 
SEDGWICK SUB-BRANCH. Building 4. 1558 University Avenue. Ethel E. Frey 
TREMONT. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 

Universiry HEIGHTS SUB-BRANCH. 2019 University Avenue. Mrs. Florence M. Currie 
VAN CORTLANDT SUB-BRANCH. 3871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Florence Hoch 
Van Nest SUB-BRANCH. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Mrs. Hermine Schmauder 
WaxEkrrELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Alice McQuaid 

West Farms Sup-pranch. 879 East 180th Street. Mrs. Leah Seligman 
WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 1400 Dolen Park, Westchester Square. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
WooDLAwN HEIGHTS SUB-BRANCH. 4304 Katonah Avenue. Mrs. Louise H. Woods 
Woopstock. 761 East 160th Street. 


RICHMOND 


Great Kurs SuB-BRANCH. 56 Giffords Lane. Mrs, Lou Walker 

New Dorp SuB-BRANCH (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. Miss Muriel Bedell 
Port Ricumonp. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 

RicHmonD RecionaL. 10 Hyatt Street. Miss Katherine O'Brien 

Sr. Georce. 10 Hyatt Street. Miss Phyllis Tinckler 

Soutu Beach. 100 Sand Lane. Miss Mirte Van Pelt 

SrAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. Miss Patricia E. Kenny 

Topr Hırı Sus-smANCH. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Irene Van Wagenen 
TorrenvittE. 7480 Amboy Road. Miss Genevieve Wells 

West New Bricuron. 976 Castleton Avenue. 


The Baltimore Book Trade, 1800-1825 


By Rorro G. SILVER 


THE DIRECTORY — Continued 
PART IN" 


Manarry, JOHN. 
See Medairy, John. 


Manirr, Jorn. 
See Medairy, John. 


Macas, 
See Groff & Maggs. 


MAGILL, SAMUEL. 

Opening of job printing office, 9 South Street, 
announced in Eve. Post, April 1, 1807, p. 3, 
col. 4; Fed. Gaz., April 2, 1807, p. 3, col. 4. 
Proposal for establishment of a newspaper at 
Fredericktown is in Am., Aug. 24, 1809, p. 3, 
col. 4. See also Magill & Clime. 


Mat, & CLIME, | 


printers, bookbinders, and stationers, 59 Bal- 
timore Street, 1810, 

Opening as book and job printers, book- 
binders, booksellers, and stationers, 59 Balti- 
more Street, announced by Samuel Magill and 
Christian Clime in Am., Nov. 23, 1809, p. 3, 
col. 5; Eve. Post, Nov. 23, 1809, p. 3, col. 4; 
Fed. Gaz., Nov. 24, 1809, p. 3, col. 3. Printing 
office and bindery, South Charles Street, noted 
in Eve. Post, Nov. 23, 1809, p. 3, col. 4. 
Removal from 59 Market Street to 224 Market 
Street announced in Am., Feb. 9, 1810, p. 8, 
col. 3; Eve. Post, Feb. 12, 1810, p. 1, col. 5. 
See also Clime, Christian; Magill, Samuel. 


D 





MAGUIRE, ]. 
See Baltimore Typographical Society. 


MAGUIRE, JOHN, 

grocer and book agent, 55 South Frederick 
Street, 1822-23. 

Catholic book store, 1934 Saratoga Street, 
dwelling, 55 South Frederick Street, 1824, 

Advertisement as bookseller, South Fred- 
erick Street, in Am., May 24, 1820, p. 3, col 1. 
Address as 55 South Frederick Street in Fed. 
Gaz., Aug. 2, 1820, p. 2, col. 6. Catholic books 
advertised for sale, 1914 Saratoga Street, in 
Ám., Tune 9, 1824, p. 3, col. 2. 


MAGUIRE, JOSEPH. 
Death in Washington of Joseph Maguire, 
printer, formerly of Baltimore, announced in 


Am., Dec. 2, 1815, p. 2, col. 3. See also Fed- 
eral Gazette Office, 


MALKER, ISAAC. 
See Bickham, Herman; Pechin, William. 


MARTIN, A, 
See Cook, John, & Co. 


MARTIN, ALEXANDER. 


printer, office, 11 Second Street, and dwell- 
ing, 8 Pratt Street, 1800-01. 

printer, 7 Second Street, 1802. 

printer, New Liberty Street, O. T., 1803. 

Death in New York, age 83, of Alexander 
Martin, native of Boston and formerly editor 
of the Baltimore American, announced in Eve. 
Post, Oct. 12, 1810, p. 3, col. 3; Fed. Gaz., 
Oct. 18, 1810, p. 3, col, 1; Am., Oct. 13, 1810, 
p. 3, col. 3. See also Martin & Pratt. 


MARTIN, JAMES. 

Advertisement as publisher, 72 North Lib- 
erty Street, in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 5, 1818, p. 8, 
col. 4. 


MARTIN & PRATT. 
their printing office, 182 Baltimore Street, 
1804. 

Opening of book and job printing office 
at 128 [sic], corner of Market and North 
Charles Streets, over Rices new bookstore, 
announced by Alexander Martin and J. H. 
Pratt in Tele.., Oct. 28, 1808, p. 3, col. 5. See 
also Martin, Alexander. 


MARYLAND CrRCULATING LIBRARY. 


N. P. Bixby, librarian, 88 North Howard 
Street, 1822-28, 

N. P. Bixby, librarian, Northwest corner of 
Charles and Conewago Streets, 1822-23. 

William F. Steiger, librarian, North South 
Street, near the 1st. Presbyterian Church, 1824. 

Opening at 88 North Howard Street an- 
nounced in Am., Oct. 18, 1821, p. 8, col. 8. 
Announcement by Wm. Tell Steiger, librarian, 
that the library has been moved to the Athe- 
neum, Belvidere Street, is in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 
27, 1824, p. 3, col. 2; Am., Feb. 28, 1824, 
p. 3, col. 3. See also Baltimore Atheneum 
and Circulating Library; Bixley, Nathaniel P. 
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Maryland Journal. 
See Edwards, Philip. 
MassY, JAMES. 
See Baltimore Typographical Society. 


Í 





MATCHETT, 
See Swain & Matchett. d 


MATCHETT, RICHARD J, 

Matchett, Richard, printer, 7 Second Street, 
1814-15. 

printer, office, corner of South Gay and 
Water Streets, dwelling, corner of North 
Charles and Conewago Streets, 1816, 

book and job printing office, corner of South 
Gay and Water Streets, 1817-18, 

book and job printing office, Northeast cor- 
ner of Gay and Water Streets, opposite the 
exchange, dwelling, 46 North Charles Street, 
1819. 

printer, dwelling, 43 Water Street, 1819, 

printing office, Northeast corner of Gay and 
Water Streets, entrance in Gay Street, dwelling, 
Green Street, North side West of Bridge Street, 
O. T., 1822-23. 

book and job printer, Northeast corner of 
Gay and Water Streets, entrance 2d door in 
Gay Street, dwelling, 46 North Charles Street, 
1824, 

Opening of book and job printing office, 
corner of Gay and Water Streets, announced 
in Am., April 22, 1815, p. 8, col. 1; Fed. Gaz., 
April 25, 1815, p. 4, ol. l. See also Dobbin, 
Geo., & Murphy; Wanderer. 


MAUND, TROMAS. 


roprietor of the Morning Chronicle and 
Baltimore Daily Advertiser, 6 Hanover Street, 
1822-23. 

publisher of the Morning Chronicle and Bal- 
timore Daily Advertiser, 173 Baltimore Street, 
dwelling, Pratt Street, north side East of Sharp 
Street, 1824, 

Biographical information in J. E. Uhler, 
“The Delphian Club,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine, xx, 828-329 (Dec., 1925). See also 
Morning Chronicle; Schaeffer & Maund. 


Mauro, P. 


Advertisement of Franklin Printing Office, 
Book and Stationery Store, 10 North Howard 
Street, in Am., June 10, 1818, p. 3, col. 5. 
Stock, printing office, and bindery offered for 
sale because he is "desirous of winding up his 
business" in Fed. Gaz., May 25, 1814, p. 8, col. 
8. Auction of printing office and entire stock 
of books and stationery announced in Fed. 
Gaz,, June 15, 1814, p. 8, col, 2; Am., Tune 16, 
1814, p. 8, col. 2. See also Neilson, Oliver H., 
& Co. 
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MAXWELL, NATHANIEL G. 


bookseller, dwelling, Hanover Street, near 
the market, 1816. 

bookseller, dwelling, 72 Hanover Street, 
1817-18, 

bookseller and stationer, 140 Baltimore 
Street, dwelling, Mulberry Street, near St. 
Paul’s Lane, 1819. 

bookseller and stationer, 140 Baltimore 
Street, dwelling, Mulberry Street, South side 
East of Charles Street, 1822-23. 

Opening of book and stationery store, 149% 
Baltimore Street, announced in Am., Dec. 17, 
1817, p. 8, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., Dec. 17, 1817, 
p. 8, col. 1. Removal of book and stationery 
store to 140 Baltimore Street announced in 
Fed. Gaz., April 1, 1818, p. 2, col. 6. Address 
as 2 North Calvert Street in Am., June 24, 
1819, p. 8, col. 1, Removal to old stand, 140 
Baltimore Street, announced in Fed. Gaz., April 
25, 1820, p. 3, col. 1; Am., April 26, 1820, 
p. 8, col. 1. See also Coale & Maxwell; Mickle, 
Etting. 


MAYFIELD, THOMAS. 

varnish, charcoal and printing ink manu- 
factory, Northwest corner of Paca and Sara- 
toga Streets, 1824. 


Menamz, JOHN. 

engraver, 24 North Gay Street, 1817—18. 

Madiry, John, engraver, upper part of 18 
Baltimore Street, dwelling, Busy Alley, South 
side East of Hanover Street, 1822-28. 

Madairy, John, engraver, Southeast corner 
of Baltimore and Calvert Streets, entrance in 
Calvert Street, dwelling, Hanover Street, West 
side South of Barre Street, 1824. 

Opening of engraving and copperplate print- 
ing business, North Gay Street, announced in 
Fed. Gaz., Nov. 6, 1816, p. 3, col. 1. Continu- 
ation of engraving business, formerly Medairy 
& Savory, North Calvert Street, announced in 
Am., Sept. 23, 1819, p. 3, col. 4. See also 
Medairy & Savory. 


Mepamy & Savory. 

engravers, 2 North Calvert Street, 1819. 

Advertisement as engravers and copperplate 
printers, North Calvert Street, in Am., Aug. 
11, 1818, p. 8, col. 1. Dissolution on Sept. 18 
announced by John Medairy and Wm. Savory, 
Jr., in Am., Sept. 23, 1819, p. 3, col. 4. See 
also Medairy, John. 


MEETEER, S., & ARMSTRONG. 
paper and bookstore, 8 Baltimore Street, 
804 


Dissolution of firm on Nov. 29 and continu- 
ation as Samuel Meeteer, paper, books, sta- 
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tionery, 8 Market Street, announced by Samuel 
Meeteer and John Armstrong in Ám., Nov. 29, 
1806, p. 3, col. 5, See also Meeteer, Samuel; 
Meeteer, T., Son, 


MEETEER, SAMUEL. 


Announcement that T. Meeteer is authorized . 


to act as agent for Samuel Meeteer is in Am., 
Nov. 29, 1806, p. 3, col. 5. See also Meeteer, 
S., & Armstrong; Meeteer, Samuel & William; 
Meeteer, T., & Son; Meeteer, Thomas & Sam- 
uel; Meeteer, Thomas, & Sons. 


MEETEER, SAMUEL & WILLIAM. 


Meeteer, S. & W., booksellers and stationers, 
3 Baltimore Street, 1819. 

paper manufacturers, booksellers and sta- 
tioners, 3 Baltimore Street, 1822-23. 

paper makers, booksellers and stationers, 3 
Baltimore Street, 1824, 

See also Meeteer, Samuel. 


MEETEER, T., & Son. 

Advertisement as booksellers, 8 Market 
Street, is in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 30, 1801, p. 3, 
col. 4. Dissolution of firm and formation of 
S. Meeteer and J. Armstrong announced by 
Samuel Meeteer and J. Armstrong in Tele., 
Feb. 16, 1804, p. 8, col. 4. Bankruptcy notice 
of Thomas Meeteer in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 20, 1807, 
p. 3, col. 5. See also Meeteer, Samuel; Meeteer, 
S., & Armstrong; Meeteer, Thomas & Samuel. 


MEETEER, THOMAS. 


See Meeteer, Samuel; Meeteer, T., & Son; 
Meeteer, Thomas & Samuel; Meeteer, Thomas, 
& Sons. 


MEETEER, THOMAS & SAMUEL, 


paper and bookstore, 8 Baltimore Street, 
1810. 

Advertisement as booksellers, 8 Market 
Street, is in Eve. Post, July 12, 1809, p. 3, 
col. 5. Announcement that William Meeteer 
has been taken into partnership and that firm 
will be known as Thomas Meeteer & Sons is 
in Eve. Post, April 3, 1810, p. 3, col. 5; Am., 
April 4, 1810, p. 8, col. 2. See also Meeteer, 
Samuel; Meeteer, T., & Son; Meeteer, Thomas, 
& Sons. 


MEETEER, 'l'HoMAs, & Sons. 


Dissolution of partnership because of death 
of Thomas Meeteer and continuation of book 
and paper business at 8 Market Street and 
their mills in Delaware announced by Samuel 
and William Meeteer in Am., Oct. 12, 1812, 
p. 3, col. 4. Executors’ notice for the estate 
of Thomas Meeteer, "late of New Castle county 
Delaware," in Am., Nov. 16, 1812, p. 3, col. 3. 
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See also Meeteer, Samuel; Meeteer, T., & Son; 
Meeteer, Thomas & Samuel. 


MEETEER, WILLIAM, 


See Meeteer, Samuel & William; Meeteer, 
Thomas & Samuel; Meeteer, Thomas, & Sons. 


MESSONIER, FRANCIS. 
See Library Company of Baltimore. 


MICKLE, ETTING. 


Advertisement of his book and stationery 
store, 140 Market Street, lately occupied by 
N. G. Maxwell, in Am., March 1, 1824, p. 8, 
col. 3, French books advertised in Fed. Gaz., 
April 19, 1824, p. 3, col. 4. Announcement 
that he is agent for the Boston Type and 
Stereotype Foundry and for Hamage, Rust, 
and Wells printing presses is in Fed. Gaz., 
March 7, 1825, p. 3, col. 8. 


MILLEss, WILLIAM. 


printer, dwelling, corner of Bridge and East 
Streets, O. T., 1817-18, 

printer, 92 Pitt Street, O, T., 1819. 

printer, North Street, North side East of 
Green Street, O. T., 1824, 

Discharge from bankruptcy announced in 
Am., Nov. 25, 1819, p. 4, col 6. See also 
Murphy & Milless. Same as Mills, William? 


Murs, WILLIAM. 

printer, North Street, West side North of 
Green Street, O, T., 1822-23. 

Same as Milless, William? 


MILTENBERGER, A. 


printer and stationer, 10 North Howard 
Street, 1812. 

Advertisement of Patent Medical Warehouse, 
Book and Stationery Store, and Franklin Print- 
ing Office, 102 Market Street, in Eve. Post, 
June 21, 1810, p. 3, col. 5, 


MORNEWECK, C. 

Sale of stock of books because he has “not 
long since declined the bookselling business” 
announced by C. Morneweck, Hanseatic Hotel, 
Gay Street, in Am., May 27, 1806, p. 3, col. 3; 
Eve. Post, May 28, 1806, p. 3, col. 5. Bank- 
ruptcy notice in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 17, 1807, 
p. 3, col, 5. 


Morning Chronicle. 


by Schaeffer and Maund, 214 Baltimore 
Street, 1819. 

Morning Chronicle and Baltimore Daily Ad- 
vertiser, Thomas Maund, proprietor, office, 6 
Hanover Street, 1822-23. 
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Morning Chronicle, continued 


Morning Chronicle and Baltimore Daily Ad- 
vertiser, T. Maund, publisher, Paul Allen, edi- 
tor, 173 Baltimore Street, 1824, 

See also Allen, Paul; Maund, Thomas; 
Schaeffer, Frederick G.; Schaeffer & Maund. 


MORTON, 
See Clime & Morton. 


MORTON, ROBERT, 
See Pechin, William. 


MULLIKIN, EDWARD. 


printer, Potter Street, near Union Street, 
O. T., 1819. 


MUNDAY, WILLIAM. 


Mundy, William, bookseller, 63 North How- 
ard Street, 1800-01, 

circulating library and bookstore, 1 Light 
Street, dwelling, 63 North Howard Street, 
1802. 

circulating library, North Charles Street, 
near Baltimore Street, dwelling, 63 North 
Howard Street, 1803. 

circulating library and bookstore, 63 North 
Howard Street, 1807-1808. 

circulating library, 68, corner of North How- 
ard Street and Waggon Alley, 1810. 

bookseller, 63 North Howard Street, 1814— 
15. 

circulating library and bookstore, 63 North 
Howard Street, corner of Waggon Alley, 1816. 

bookstore and circulating library, 63 North 
Howard Street, 1817—18. 

bookstore and circulating library, corner of 
North Howard Street and Waggon Alley, 1819. 

book and stationery store, Northwest corner 
of Howard Street and Waggon Alley, 1822-23, 

circulating library and bookseller, Northwest 
corner of Howard Street and Waggon Alley, 
1824. 

A letter about his proposed circulating library 
at Fell’s Point is in Fed. Gaz., June 24, 1801, 
p. 3, col. 2. Advertisement is in Fed. Gaz., 
June 25, 1801, p. 3, col. 4. Autobiographical 
advertisement is in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 31, 1809, 
p. 8, col. 5; Am., Sept. 4, 1809, p. 3, col. 4. 
Notice that he has been discharged as an in- 
solvent debtor is in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 4, 1819, 
p. 3, col. 2. Notice for settlement of claims 
against estate of William Munday, deceased, 
is in Ám., Dec. 25, 1819, p. 2, col. 6. See also 
Baltimore Circulating Library; Circulating 
Library. 





MUNROE, ÁLVAN, 


Death in New Orleans, in March, of Alvan 
Munroe, printer, recently of Baltimore, an- 
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nounced in Fed. Gaz., April 27, 1820, p. 2, 
col, 6; Am., April 28, 1820, p. 2, col. 5. 


MUNROE, Isaac, 

printer, 62 North Liberty Street, 1814-15. 

rinter, and one of the proprietors of the 

Baltimore Patriot, dwelling, Dulany Street, near 
Columbia Garden, 1816. 

proprietor of the Baltimore Patriot, dwelling, 
41 South Street, 1817-18. 

editor of the Baltimore Patriot, dwelling, 17 
North Frederick Street, 1819. 

proprietor of the Baltimore Patriot, 54 South 
Street, 1822-23. 

proprietor of the Baltimore Patriot, 54 South 
Street, dwelling, 56 North Charles Street, 1824. 

See also Baltimore Patriot and Evening Ad- 
vertiser Office; Patriot Office. 


MUNROE & FRENCH. 
See Patriot Office. 


MUNROE «€ NORVELL. 
See Patriot Office, 


Muppe, THOMAS. 

printer, and one of the proprietors of the 
American, 14 Harrison Street, 1814-15. 

printer, and one of the proprietors of the 
American, dwelling, Pitt Street, near Front 
Street, O, T., 1816-1818. 

printer, of the firm of Dobbin, Murphy € 
Bose, proprietors of the American, office, 2 
South Gay Street, dwelling, High Street, near 
Great York Street, O. T., 1819. 

, book and job printing office, 2 South Gay 
Street, 1819. 

(house of Dobbin, Murphy & Bose), pro- 
prietor of the American and Commercial Daily 
Advertiser, 2 South Gay Street, dwellng, 
Northwest corner of Pitt and Front Streets, 
O. T., 1822-23. 

(firm of Dobbin, Murphy & Bose), pub- 
lishers of the Baltimore American, 2 South 
Gay Street, dwelling, Northwest corner of Pitt 
and Front Streets, O, T., 1824. 

See also American and Commercial Daily 
Advertiser; Dobbin, Geo., & Murphy; Dobbin 
& Murphy; Dobbin, Murphy & Bose; Murphy & 
Milless; Wane & Murphy. 


Murpay € MILLESS, 

book and job printers, office, 4 Harrison 
Street, 1817—18. 

Dissolution of firm on Dec, 30 announced 
by Thomas Murphy and Wm. Milless in Am., 
Dec. 30, 1818, p. 3, col. 2. See also Milless, 
William; Murphy, Thomas. 


MURRAY, BERNARD. 


hardware, book and stationery store, 50 
North Howard Street, 1819. 
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Opening of book and toy store, 51 North 
Howard Street, by Bernard Murray, “from the 
city of Dublin,” announced in Am., Nov, 28, 
1816, p. 3, col, 3. 


Murray, JOHN. 


Death, on Dec. 21, of John Murray, age 
38, printer, "late of Richmond, Va.” an- 
nounced in Am., Dec. 28, 1815, p. 3, col. 1. 
Date of death given as Dec. 27 in Fed. Gaz., 
Dec. 27, 1815, p. 2, col. 4. 


Merens BERNARD. 


printer, 55 Green Street, O. T., 1814-15, 
Myers, Bernard W., printer, dwelling, 50 
Front Street, O. T., 1816. 


MYERS, JAMES, 
See Myres, James. 


MYRES, JAMES. 


Noted as Catholic bookseller, at the Ca- 
thedral, in the Fed. Gaz., July 7, 1824, p. 3, 
col. 1. 


Narr, Jonn H. 


book auctioneer, 4 North Charles Street, 
1819. 

book and stationery auctioneer, 4 North 
Charles Street, dwelling, Green Street, West 
side North of Lexington Street, 1822-23. 

Advertisement as bookseller, 4 North Charles 
Street, in Am., July 2, 1819, p. 2, col. 6. See 
also Naff & Co: Naff, John H., & Co. 


Narr & Co. 


Book auction, 197 Market Street, advertised 
in Anf, July 8, 1824, p. 3, col. 4. See also 
Naff, John H.; Naff, John H., & Co. 


Narr, JOHN H., & Co, 


book and stationery auctioneers, 164 Balti- 
more Street, 1824. 

Noted as depository for Protestant Episcopal 
Female Tract Society of Baltimore in Fed. 
Gaz., Feb. 20, 1824, p. 8, col. 3. See also Hull, 
Thomas; Naff, John H.; Naff & Co. 


NEAL, ÁBNER. 


bookseller and stationer, 1 Water Street, 
1804. 

bookseller, 1 Water Street, 1807—1808. 

book and paper store, 1 Water Street, head 
of Cheapside, 1810. 

Neale, Abner, bookseller and stationer, 174 
Baltimore Street, 1817—18. 

bookseller and stationer, 
Street, 1819-1823, 

bookseller and stationer, 174% Baltimore 
Street, 1824. 


174 Baltimore 
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Advertisement as bookseller, 1 Water Street, 
in Fed. Gaz , Nov. 30, 1801, p. 3, col. 4. Con- 
tinuation of business of Neal, Wills & Cole 
announced in Am., June 12, 1817, p. 2, col. 6. 
Death on April 21 of Rev. Abner Neal ( Metho- 
dist Episcopal), age 61, announced in Fed. 
Gaz., April 21, 1824, p. 2, col. 4; Am., April 
22, 1824, p. 2, col. 4. Notice of executor in Fed. 
Gaz., May 14, 1824, p. 2, col. 6, Àm., May 
15, 1824, p. 8, col. 3. See also Neal & Wills; 
Neal, Wills & Cole. 


NEAL & Wits. 

Removal of bookbindery of Francis M. Wills 
from East Street to 129 Market Street and 
partnership with Abner Neal in bookbinding, 
bookselling, and stationery business announced 
in Am., Oct. 23, 1810, p. 3, col, 5; Eve. Post, 
Oct. 23, 1810, p. 3, col. 3; Fed. Gaz., Oct. 25, 
1810, p. 8, col. 4. Address as 129 Market Street 
and 1 Water Street in Ám., April 27, 1812, 
p. 8, col. 4. See also Neal, Abner; Wills, F. M., 
& Co.; Wills, Francis M. 


NEAL, Wırıs & Corx. 

booksellers, 174 Baltimore Street, 1814—15. 

Neale, Wills & Cole, booksellers, stationers 
and bookbinders, 174 Baltimore Street, 1818. 

Advertisement as booksellers, stationers, 
bookbinders, 139 Market Street, in Am., Oct. 
24, 1812, p. 8, col. 4. Notice that they are 
about to remove to 174 Market Street is in Am., 
Dec. 31, 1812, p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., Jan. 4, 
1818, p. 3, col. 4. Removal of store and book- 
bindery announced in Fed. Gaz., jan. 21, 
1813, p. 3, col. 5; Am., Jan. 22, 1818, p. 3, 
col, 4. Advertisement for Joseph Deal, runaway 
apprentice binder, in Am., Jan. 26, 1813, 
p. 8, col. 5. Dissolution on June 2 and con- 
tinuation of business by Abner Neal announced 
by Abner Neal, F. M. Wills, and John Cole 
in Fed. Gaz., June 11, 1817, p. 2, col. 5; Am., 
June 12, 1817, p. 2, col. 6. See also Cole, John; 
Neal, Abner; Wills, Francis W. 


Ne song. OLIVER H. 

Continuation of business, formerly called 
O, H. Neilson & Co., at 104 Baltimore Street 
announced by O. H. Neilson in Fed. Gaz., 
May 23, 1814, p. 3, col. 3; Am., May 24, 1814, 
p. 3, col. 3, Removal to Old Exchange Auction 
Rooms, corner of Commerce and Water Streets, 
announced in Fed. Gaz., July 13, 1815, p. 3, 
col. 2. Books and stationery advertised for sale 
at Exchange Auction Rooms in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 
2, 1815, p. 3, col. 1. Death of Oliver H. Neilson, 
age 31, on June 21 announced in Am., June 
23, 1821, p. 3, col. 1; Fed. Gaz., June 23, 
1821, p. 2, col. 4. Administrators notice in 
Am., July 31, 1821, p. 2, col. 6, See also Neil- 
son, Oliver H., & Co. 
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NEILSON, OLIVER H., & Co. 

bookseller, 104 Baltimore Street, 1814—15. 

Opening of book and stationery store at 
“stand of the late G. Hill” announced in Am., 
March 7, 1814, p. 3, col. 3; Fed. Gaz., March 
7, 1814, p. 8, col. 2. Dissolution on May 21 
announced by O. H. Neilson and P. Mauro in 
Fed. Gaz., May 23, 1814, p. 3, col. 3; Am., 
May 24, 1814, p. 3, col. 3, See also Mauro, 
P.; Neilson, Oliver H. 


NEILSON, R. 
See Baltimore Typographical Association. 


NESTOR, GEORGE. 

Death on March 10, in Princess Anne, Va., 
of George Nestor, age 32, printer, formerly 
of Baltimore, announced in Am., March 20, 
1811, p. 8, col. 1. 


New Book ÁucrioN. 

Advertisement signed T. Horton, Auctioneer, 
and address as 60 Market Street in Am., Oct. 
18, 1823, p. 2, col. 5. Advertisement signed 
H. W. Bool, Jr., in Am., Nov. 5, 1823, p. 3, 
col. 3. See also Bool, Henry W.; Horton, J. 


New CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 

Establishment of library, 96 Market Street, 
under firm of Hunter & Robinson announced 
by James A. Hunter and Joseph Robinson in 
Eve. Post, Sept. 9, 1809, p. 3, col. 5. Con- 
ditions of subscription in Am., Sept. 7, 1809, 
p. 3, col, 2. See also Hunter & Robinson; Rob- 
inson, Joseph. 


New LOTTERY & EXCHANGE OFFICE. 
See Cole & I. Bonsal. j 


NICHOLSON, JAMES D. 
See Nickerson & Nicholson. 


NICKERSON, CHARLES V. 
See Nickerson & Nicholson. 


NICKERSON & NICHOLSON, 

Continuation of engraving and copperplate 
printing business of Jos, Cone, Northeast corner 
of Market and Calvert Streets, announced by 
C. V. Nickerson and Jas. D. Nicholson in 
Am., June 12, 1824, p. 3, col. 2; Fed. Gaz., 
June 14, 1824, p. 8, col. 2. Dissolution of firm 
and continuation of business by Chas. V. Nick- 
erson announced in Am., April 18, 1825, p. 2, 
col. 6; Fed. Gaz., April 18, 1825, p. 3, col. 3. 


NickLIiN, Pen H. 

Nicklin, Philip H. & Co., booksellers, 202. 
Baltimore Street, 1810. 

Nicklin, P. H., bookseller and stationer, 209 
Baltimore Street, dwelling, ditto, 1812. 

bookseller, 202 Baltimore Street, 1814-15, 
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Advertisement of Philip H. Nicklin € Co., 
booksellers, in Am., June 28, 1810, p. 2, col. 5. 
Reduction sale because he wishes "to dispose 
of his Stock in Baltimore" announced in Fed. 
Gaz., June 20, 1814, p. 8, col. 3; Am., June 21, 
1814, p. 8, col. 4. 


Nines, HEZEKIAH. 


Niles, H., printer, dwelling, 19 Pratt Street, 
1807-1808. 

printer and publisher of the Baltimore Ev- 
ening Post, dwelling, Great-York Street, nearly 
opposite Mr. Hargrove's Church, O. T., 1810. 

printer and publisher of the Weekly Register, 
dwelling, Great York Street, opposite Mr. Har- 
grove's Church, 1812. 

printer, 84 South Street, dwelling, 32 Great 
York Street, O. T., 1814—15. 

printer and publisher of the Weekly Register, 
29 South Calvert Street, dwelling, 32 Great 
York Street, 1816. 

proprietor of the Weekly Register, office, 
corner of Water and Cheapside, dwelling, 32 
Great York Street, O. T., 1817-1819. 

editor of the Weekly Register, Water Street, 
North side East of South Street, dwelling, 
Great York Street, North side Fast of Temple 
Street, O. T., 1822-1824. 

Purchase of Evening Post from George 
Bourne announced in Eve. Post, Nov. 13, 1805, 
p. 8, col. 8. Advertisement as printer, book- 
seller, and stationer, corner of Baltimore and 
Frederick Streets, is in Eve. Post, Dec. 7, 
1805, p. 3, col. 5. Book and stationery store 
at office of Evening Post, corner of South and 
Water Streets, advertised in Eve. Post, May 8, 
1806, p. 3, col. 5. Sale of entire stock of 
books because he wishes “to decline the Book 
business, and turn his attention altogether to 
the Paper published by him” announced in 
Eve. Post, Aug. 28, 1806, p. 3, col.:5. Evening 
Post offered for sale in Eve. Post, Oct. 28, 
1809, p. 2, col. 4. Announcement that his 
accounts will be settled during the following 
week is in Eve, Post, Nov. 18, 1809, p. 3, 
col. 3. Establishment of an office for job print- 
ing announced in Eve, Post, Oct. 12, 1810, 
p. 8, col. 4. Evening Post offered for sale in 
Eve. Post, Feb. 12, 1811, p. 3, col. 1. Sale 
of Evening Post to Thomas Wilson announced 
in Eve. Post, [une 10, 1811, p. 3, col. 2. See 
also Bonsal & Niles; Niles & Fraley. 


Nues, WILLIAM OGDEN, 

printer, Water Street, North side East of 
South Street, dwelling, 60 Pitt Street, O. T., 
1822-1824, 

Advertisement as printer, head of Cheapside, 
in Am., March 7, 1820, p. 3, col. 3; Fed. Gaz., 
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March 7, 1820, p. 3, col. 2. Removal to Water 
Street, 3 doors East of South Street, announced 
in Am., May 15, 1820, p. 8, col. 3. Book, job, 
and fancy printing, at the office of Niles 
Register, advertised in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 2, 
1825, p. 2, col, 7. 


Nures & FRAILEY. 

publishers of the Evening Post, office, North- 
east corner of Water and South Streets, 1807— 
1808. 

Advertisement for Solomon Balabrega, run- 
away apprentice, in Eve. Post, May 31, 1809, 
p. 8, col. 2; Fed. Gaz., May 31, 1809, p. 3, 
col 5; Am., June 2, 1809, p. 3, col. 4. 
Withdrawal of L. Frailey from the establish- 
ment of the Evening Post and change of firm 
to H. Niles announced in Eve. Post, July 11, 
1809, p. 2, col. 3. See also Frailey, Leonard; 
Niles, Hezekiah. 


NORVELL, JOHN. 

printer and one of the proprietors of the 
Baltimore Patriot, dwelling, North Calvert 
Street, near the city spring, 1810. 

See also Baltimore Typographical Society; 
Patriot Office. 


O'Rruzy, Josep C. 
printer, 27 North Frederick Street, 1814—15. 
See also Wane & O'Reilly. 


PARKER, CHARLES. 

Death on July 29 of Charles Parker, printer, 
age 27, announced in Fed. Gaz., July 30, 1819, 
p. 2, col. 6; Am., July 31, 1818, p. 2, col. 5. 


PARTRIDGE, JAMES BUCELER. 
See Dobbin, Murphy & Bose. 


PATENT MEDICAL WAREHOUSE, BOOK AND STA- 
TIONERY STORE. 
See Miltenberger, A. 


Patriot OFFICE. 

Munroe and French, printers, 29 South Cal- 
vert Street, 1814-1815. 

Munroe and Norvell, proprietors, 42 South 
Street, 1816. 

See also French, Ebenezer; Munroe, Isaac; 
Norvell, John, 


PATTON, WILLIAM. 

bookseller and stationer, 82 Baltimore Street, 
1803. 

bookseller and stationer, 22914 Baltimore 
Street, 1804, 

Advertisement as bookseller, 229 Market 
Street, and agent for Mathew Carey in Tele., 
May 11, 1804, p. 8, col. 4, Auction sale of 
books announced in Am., Aug. 30, 1806, p. 3, 
col 4, Regular auctions of books announced 
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in Am., Sept. 23, 1806, p. 3, col. 5. See also 
Carey, Mathew. 


PECHIN, WILLIAM. 


printer, dwelling, 84 Green Street, O. T., 
and office, 37 South Gay Street, 1800-1801. 

printer, office, 11 Second Street, dwelling, 
31 Green Street, O. T., 1802. 

printer, 34 South Gay Street, 1802. 

printer, Water Street, 1804. 

publisher of the American, office, 31 South 
Gay Street, dwelling, Water Street, between 
Frederick and Gay Streets, 1807—1808. 

printer and publisher of the American, 
dwelling, Great York Street, next door Rev'd 
Mr. Glendy's Church, O. T., 1810. 

one of the proprietors of the American, 
dwelling, Great York Street, next door West 
of 2nd. Presbyterian Church, 1814-1816. 

one of the proprietors of the American, 
dwelling, Great York Street, next to Glendy's 
Church, O. T., 1817-18. 

Advertisement of printing office, 15 Market 
Street, in Tele., March 4, 1800, p. 3, col. 4. 
Advertisement of printing office, 37, corner of 
South Gay and Water Streets, in Tele., April 
16, 1800, p. 3, col, 5. Advertisement of print- 
ing office, Second Street, is in Fed. Gaz., May 
22, 1802, p. 3, col. 5. In Am., Aug. 15, 1805, 
p. 3, col. 8, the following are named as ap- 
prentices in William Pechin's printing depart- 
ment: Robert Buchanan, John Cunningham, 
William Ingrim, James Johnston, Isaac Malker, 
Robert Morton, R. D. Rider. Printing ink adver- 
tised for sale at office of American in Am., 
March 8, 1806, p. 1, col. 4. Advertisement for 
William Ingerım, runaway apprentice, in Am., 
May 23, 1806, p. 3, col. 3. Advertisement for 
John Robb, runaway apprentice, is in Am., 
Jan. 27, 1810, p. 3, col. 4. Biographical infor- 
mation appears in Ám., Aug. 25, 1812, p. 3, 
col. 2. Announcement that he has retired from 
active concern in the American is in Am., April 
15, 1817, p. 2, col. 3. See also American and 
Commercial Daily Advertiser; Elderkin, Jede- 
diah; Jackson, Christopher; Leakin, Sheppard 
C.; Pechin, Wm., & G. Dobbin & Murphy; 
Pechin, Dobbin, Murphy & Bose; Pechin & 
Frailey. 


PEeCHiN, WM., & G. Dossın & MURPHY. 


Formation on July 2 of copartnership in the 
American, announced in Am., July 2, 1810, 
p. 2, col. 5. Removal of American to G. Dobbin 
& Murphy’s printing office, 10 Baltimore Street, 
announced ibid. Expiration of copartnership 
on June 30 announced in Am., Aug. 25, 1815, 
p. 8, col. 2. See also American and Commercial 
Daily Advertiser; Dobbin, Geo., & Murphy; 
Murphy, Thomas; Pechin, William. 
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PECHIN, Doss, Murray & Bose. 


proprietors of the American, 4 Harrison 
Street, 1817—18. 

Formation of firm on July 1 announced by 
W. Pechin, C. Dobbin, T. Murphy, and W. 
Bose in Am., Aug. 25, 1815, p. 8, col. 2. 
Dissolution of partnership and change of firm 
name to Dobbin, Murphy & Bose announced 
in Am., July 1, 1817, p. 2, col. 8. See also 
American and Commercial Daily Advertiser; 
Bose, William; Dobbin, Murphy & Bose; Mur- 
phy, Thomas; Pechin, William. 


PECHIN & FRAILEY. 


printers of the American, 34 South Gay 
Street, 1808. 

publishers of the American & c., next 29 
South Gay Street, 1804. 

Notice that one press is solely devoted to 
job printing is in Am., Oct. 20, 1804, p. 3, 
col. 3. Dissolution of copartnership on August 
8 and continuation of business by William 
Pechin announced by William Pechin and 
Leonard Frailey in Am., Aug. 10, 1805, p. 2, 
col 4. See also Frailey, Leonard; Pechin, 


PERINGINE, GEORGE, Dn. 

library keeper, 18 North Howard Street, 
1800-01. | 

Same as Perriguy, George? 


PERRIGUY, GEORGE. 


librarian, 59 Pratt Street, 1804, 
Same as Peringine, George, Dr.? 


Perens, G. S. 

Opening of stereotype foundry, 100 North 
Howard Street, announced in Am., Jan. 1, 1822, 
p. 3, col. 5. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
See Creery, John. 


PicxopP & Hope. 

Advertisements as subscription book agents 
in Tele., April 13, 1804, p. 3, col. 3; Eve. 
Post, Aug. 6, 1805, p. 3, col. 4. 


PIDGEON, JOHN. 
printer, 58 Front Street, O. T., 1800-01. 
printer, Vulcan Alley, 1814-15. 
printer, East Street, West of Gay Street, 
1819. 


PLASKITT, JOHN. 
See Armstrong & Plaskitt. 


Pomeroy, RALPH W. 
Pomeroy, R. W., printing office, 12 Light 
Street, 1818. 
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See also Hagerty, John; Pomeroy, Ralph W., 
& Co: Pomeroy & Toy. Same as Pomroy, 
Ralph? 


Pomeroy, RALPH W., & Co. 

Copartnership in printing business beginning 
March 6 announced by John Hagerty and 
Ralph W. Pomeroy in Fed. Gaz., March 14, 
1815, p. 2, col. 5. Opening at 12 Light Street 
announced ibid. Advertisement for a pressman, 
12 Light Street, is in Am., March 8, 1815, 
p. 8, col. 4. Dissolution of printing business 
on Oct. ll announced by John Hagerty and 
Ralph W. Pomeroy in Am., Oct. 13, 1815, 
p. 2, col. 5. Date of dissolution is Oct. 19 in 
Fed. Gaz., Oct. 12, 1815, p. 2, col. 5. See also 
Hagerty, John; Pomeroy, Ralph W.; Pomeroy & 
Toy. 

Pomeroy & Tov. 


book and job printing office, corner of Balti- 
more and Light Streets, 1817—18. 

Continuation of printing business of R. W. 
Pomeroy & Co., 12 Light Street, announced 
by Ralph W. Pomeroy and John D. Toy in 
Fed. Gaz., Oct. 12, 1815, p. 2, col. 5; Am., 
Oct. 13, 1815, p. 2, col. 5. Printing ink adver- 
tised in Fed. Gaz., June 18, 1816, p. 2, col. 3; 
Am., June 19, 1816, p. 2, col, 5, Removal of 
book and job printing office to Southwest cor- 
ner of Market and Light Streets announced 
in Am., Nov. 5, 1816, p. 3, col. 2. Dissolution 
on Aug. 18 announced by Ralph W. Pomeroy 
and John D. Toy in Am., Aug. 20, 1817, p. 3, 
col. 2; Fed. Gaz., Aug. 20, 1817, p. 3, col. 2. 
See also Pomeroy, Ralph W.; Toy, John D. 


Pomroy, RALPH. 


printer, Liberty Street, O. T., 1814-15. 
Same as Pomeroy, Ralph W.? 


PonrEB, WILLIAM. 


Advertisement as book agent, 44 South 
Street, in Am., Nov. 26, 1825, p. 8, col. 3. 


POUMAIRAT, ——. 
See Jacqum & Poumairat. 


Prarr, J. H. 
See Martin & Pratt. 


Pratt, Jonn H. 


Commercial Press printing office, corner 
Water and Commerce Streets, dwelling, South 
Street, 1816. 


PRENTISS, CHARLES. 

printer of the Republican, or Anti-Democrat, 
14 South Charles Street, 1802, 

See also Republican, or Anti-Democrat. 
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PRICE, GEORGE. 
printer, 8 Water Street, near Jones” Falls, 
1817-18. 


Procrer, Tag, & Co. 

Dissolution announced by Izak Procter and 
Charles Hambleton in Fed, Gaz., May 1, 1813, 
p. 3, col. 2. Same as Proctor, Izak? 


PROCTOR, IZAK. 

Advertisement as subscription book agent in 
Fed. Gaz., Oct. 29, 1804, p. 3, col. 5. Address 
as 214 Market Street in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 14, 
1805, p. 3, col, 5. Death on July 6 announced 
in Fed. Gaz., July 13, 1820, p. 2, col. 6; Am., 
July 14, 1820, p. 2, col. 5, Notice of admin- 
istratrix in Am., Aug. 1, 1820, p. 8, col. 6. 
Same as Procter, Izak? 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL FEMALE Tract So- 
CIETY OF BALTIMORE. 
See Naff, John ]., & Co. 


PURDEN, JOSEPH. 

Death at New Orleans, on Sept. 16, of Joseph 
Purden, printer, late of Baltimore, announced 
in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 15, 1819, p. 2, col. 5; Am., 
Oct. 16, 1819, p. 3, col. 1. 


Ramsay, Davin. 

printer, Smith Street, F. P., 1817-18. 

printer, Smith Street, between Bond Street 
and Apple Alley, F. P., 1819. 

printer, Bolton Street, near the nail factory, 
1819. 

printer, upper part of 10 Baltimore Street, 
1822-23. 


Ramsay, JAMES. 

Nautical books advertised by James Ramsay, 
ship chandler, 21 Thames Street, Fell's Pomt, 
in Am., Oct. 9, 1818, p. 3, col. 8; Fed. Gaz., 
Oct. 11, 1813, p. 3, col. 4, 


Ray, R. D. 
printer, 17 Bank Street, F. P., 1817-18. 


READ, WILLIAM. 
See Reed, William F. 


REDMAN, BERNARD, 
printer, Fish Street, 1804, 


Been, WILLIAM P, 
copperplate printer, 44 North Street, 1816. 
Reed, William, copperplate printer, North 
Calvert Street, near Mulberry Street, 1817-18. 
Read, William, copperplate printer, 30 East 
Street, 1819. 
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Reposrrory or CHEAP BOOKS. 


Address as Southwest corner of Gay and 
Market Streets in Am., Dec. 11, 1820, p. 3, 
col. 4. Advertisement stating that “Gentlemen 
going to sea can have libraries furnished at 
a small amount, and on their return will be 
exchanged" in Ám., March 8, 1821, p. 3, col. 3. 
See also Bool, Henry W. 


Republican, or Anti-Democrat. 


Advertisement of office, 14 South Charles 
Street, in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 29, 1801, p. 3, col, 5. 
See also Prentiss, Charles. 


REVELL, JOHN. 

printer, 16 Commerce Street, 1817-18. 

According to Fed, Gaz., April 18, 1816, p. 1, 
col. 5, Revell was foreman for Benjamin Edes 
at that time. Advertisements in Am., Nov. 26, 
1816, p. 8, col. 8; Fed. Gaz., Nov. 26, 1816, 
p. 3, col 1. Death, age 30, on April 21 
announced in Am., April 22, 1818, p. 2, col. 4. 


Rice, ELIZABETH. 
See Rice, James. 


Rice, JAMES. 

Rice, James, € Co., booksellers and sta- 
tioners, 87 Baltimore Street, 1800-1802. 

Rice, I., & Co., booksellers &c., 87 Baltimore 
Street, 1808. 

bookseller and stationer, 87 Baltimore Street, 
1804. 

Drugs advertised in Tele., April 24, 1801, 
p. 8, col. 3. Notice that due to indisposition, 
power of attorney has been given to his wife, 
Elizabeth Rice, is in Fed. Gaz., April 4, 1806, 
p. 3, col. 4; Am., April 5, 1806, p. 3, col. 3. 


Rick, Joun. 


bookseller and stationer, 
Street, 1804. 

. Opening of wholesale and retail bookstore 
and law book repository at 182 Baltimore Street, 
announced by John Hice, of Dubhn, in Fed. 
Gaz., Oct. 29, 1803, p. 3, col. 5; Tele., Nov. 
4, 1808, p. 3, col. 5, Auction of stock of books 
and stationery at 182 Market Street, announced 
in Am., June 10, 1805, p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., 
June 10, 1805, p. 3, col. 3. Auction of “whole 
stock in trade" of John Rice, "late Bookseller 
of this city," announced in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 27, 
1805, p. 3, col. 5; Am., Dec. 28, 1805, p. 3, 
col 4; Eve Post, Dec. 28, 1805, p. 3, col. 5. 
Postponement of sale announced in Fed. Gaz., 
Dec. 31, 1805, p. 3, col. 5; Eve. Post, Jan. 1, 
1806, p. 3, col. 5. ` 


182 Baltimore 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


US" Os 


CONTRIBUTORS 


EDWIN CARPENTER, a member of the staff of the Reserve Division of the 
Library, is editing a bibliography of Noah Webster. He is on leave from the 
Huntington Library. As a by-product of a doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, he became interested in Mexican print- 
ing and engraving of the eighteenth century and has a collection of examples 
of this work, 


GEORGE BRANDON SAUL Ss bibliographic note, “James Stephens’ Contributions 
to Sinn Féin,” appeared in April Bulletin; Dr. Saul was introduced as a con- 
tributor in that number. He is preparing a series of short bibliographical and 
critical studies which will appear in subsequent numbers. Eventually, they 
will be reprinted as a pamphlet. : 


STAFF CHANGES 


Mr. RoLLIN A. Sawyer, retired as Chief of the Economics Division on May 
81st. He has been succeeded by Mr. John Fall, Chief of the Acquisition 
. Division. Mr. Fall was appointed to the staff in 1936 and has served, with 
notable success, in his present post since 1944. 


Mns. FRANCES LANDER Spam will become Superintendent of Work with 
Children on August 1st. She succeeds Mrs. Frances Clark Sayers who has 
retired. Mrs. Spain is at present Assistant Director of the School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California, responsible for instruction in the 
field of children's literature. She has an A. B. degree from Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; an A. B. in L. S. degree from the Library School 
of Emory University; and A. M. and Ph. D. degrees from the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. She was a children's librarian in Jacksonville, 
Florida, and has been Librarian and head of the Library Science Department 
at Winthrop College. 
In 1951-52, she received a Fulbright award to lecture in Siam. During this 
year, she served as chairman of the American Library Association's E. P, 
Dutton-John Macrae Award for Advanced Study in the Field of Work with 
Children and Young People. Mrs. Augusta Baker, the Children's Librarian 
of The New York Public Library's Countee Cullen Branch, was the recipient. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


ÁDDING TO the complimentary comment on Bluejackets with Perry in Japan, 
the transcribed log books of two young sailors edited by Henry Graff, which 
the Library published last year, is a full length review in the current number 
of Contemporary Japan; a Review of Far Eastern Affairs. "M. J.,” who is 
no further identified, speaks of the “excellent background” which Mr. Graft 
provides in his seventy-page introduction, and goes on to observe after ex- 
tensive quotations from the log books that the writing has "characteristic 
quaint charm [which] is enhanced by the unusual simplicity of representa- 
tion and sympathetic curiosity of the authors — a rare treat to the readers, 
both Western and Japanese, for they surely enjoy the opportunity of visiting 
old Japan in the company of the bluejackets from Commodore Perry's squad- 
ron." The small edition which was issued is now almost out of print. 


Mr. ARTHUR T. ScHULTZ, calls Henry Stevens's Recollections of James Lenox 
and the Formation of His Library, revised and elucidated by the late Victor 
Hugo Paltsits, which the Library published in 1952, “good book talk,” in the 
April New York History. 


A NOTE in the London Genealogical Quarterly, Spring, 1958, calls Elsdon C. 
Smith's compilation, Personal Names, which the Library published in 1952, 
"an important work of reference for the genealogist." 


GIFTS 


THE FOLLOWING LIST of donors, with brief descriptions of their gifts, repre- 
sents a selection from the Library's records of material received during the 
month ended May 15th, 1958. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of 
New York City. 


Photographs 


Dr. Daniel B. Austin, Massapequa, New York 
— A collection of 132 photographs of ancient 
houses and old buildings of Long Island and 
Staten Island, made by Mr. D. B. Austin from 
about 1899 to 1918. Flatbush, New Utrecht 
and Port Washington are particularly well rep- 
resented in this photographic record of struc- 
tures which have almost all disappeared in the 
past forty years. 


Commemorative Volumes 


Mr. Charles McCormick, Belleville, Wisconsin 
— Belleville, Wisconsin, Centennial Commit- 


tee, The Souvenir Program, a Souvenir Book- 
let, and six pieces of wooden money circulated 
at the time. 


United States Trust Company of New York — 
Promise Fulfilled, a Story of the Growth of a 
Good. Idea from 1858 to 1953, 


Charrington, Gardner, Locket and Company, 
Ltd., London, England — Two Centuries in 
the London Coal Trade, the Story of Charring- 
tons, by Elspet Fraser-Stephen, 1952. 


County Clerk's Office, Brantford, Canada — 
The County of Brant, Centennial Sketches, by 
Jean H. Waldie, 1952. 
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Commemorative Volumes, continued 


Municipal Corporation of the County of York, 
Toronto, Canada — The Setilement of York 
County, by John Mitchell, 1952, 


Interesting Items 


Monsieur Kristján Albertson, Conseiller, Lé- 
gatıon d'Islande, Paris, France — Jöhannes 
Sveinsson, kjarval, by Islenzk List, 1950. 


Mr. Paul Maranian, Garden City, Michigan — 
Ruben, Memoirs of an Armenian Revolutionary, 
1951-52 (seven volumes in Armenian). 


Mr. DeWitt S. Davidson — Royal Railway 
Journeys, 1839-1953, by C. Hamilton Ellıs. 


Mr. Frederick Baden-Waldauer — Der mo- 
derne Weise, Cyklus-Band: 100 Wege zu schó- 
nerem Leben, 1952. 


From Organizations 


Lithuanian Bibliographical Service, Danville, 
Ilinois — Knygu lentyna, the bulletin of the 
Lithuanian Bibliographical Service, from its 
inception in 1948 at Memmingen-Allgäu, U. S. 
Zone of Germany. 


The Yama to Keikoku Sha, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan — Nippon no yama-yama (Mountains in 
Japan), by K. Tsukamoto, Volume 2, 1952. 


Norwegian America Line Agency, Inc. — In- 
dustries of Norway, Technical and Commercial 
Achievements, editor Olge J. Adamson, 1952. 


Armenian General Benevolent Union — Frik. 
The Divan, published for the first tme in the 


complete manuscripts with annotations, an in- ' 


troduction, appendix and glossary by Arch- 
bishop Tirayre, 1952, 


Verlag Albert Amann, Munich, Germany — 
Die Werkzeitschriften als Mittel betrieblicher 
Sozialpraxis, von Dr. Hans Klomen, 1952. 


League of Women Voters of Hunterdon 
County, Califon, New Jersey — Know Your 
County — a Survey of Hunterdon County, 
1952. 


American-Irish Historical Society — Devoy's 
Post Bag, 1871-1928, edited by William 
O'Brien and Desmond Ryan, 1948-53. 


Instituto de Antropología e Historia de Guate- 
mala, Guatemala — La inquisición en Guate- 
mala, por Ernesto Chinchilla Aguilar, 1953. 


Universidad de Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico — El Teatro en Puerto Rico, 1950. 


Lal 
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Instituto Brasileiro de Geografía e Estadística, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil — Vocabulário geográfico 
do estado do Rio Grande do Sul, 1950; Vo- 
cabulário geográfico do estado de Sáo Paulo, 
1950. 


Newspapers 


Mr. Arthur K. Kuhn — The Enthronement 
Edition of the Japan Advertiser, 1928. 


Miss Hylah Hasbrouck, Warwick, New York — 
Two early nineteenth century New York news- 
papers: The Columbian, August 18, 1810, and 
the Ulster Gazette, May 20, 1812. 


Mr. Herbert Mitgang — Additional material 
for the Stars and Stripes archives: The final 
issue of The Daily American, Rome, April 24, 
1951. The paper was closed by official order 
as its operations were too noisy, It is interesting 
to note that the complaint was instigated by 
Il Messaggero whose plant printed Stars and 
Stripes during World War x. The Daily Ameri- 
can, published by former personnel of Síars 
and Stripes, has resumed publication. 


Memorabilia 


Mr. William Gordon, Universal City, California 
— Contracts, letters, photographs, posters and 
a scrapbook, illustrating the career of Vera 
Gordon. 


Mr. Arthur W. Row — Letters, typescripts, 
photographs and other material from the pro- 
fessional hfe of Arthur W. Row, including ma- 
terial about the Triangle and Afternoon Tbe- 
atres. ' 


Miss Elaine Ivans, Westfield, New Jersey — 
An addition to the Nila Mack memorial col- 
lection, consisting of photographs, scrapbooks 
and typescripts relating to Nila Mack, and six 
New York and London programs. 


Collections 


Mr. Aran Boyajan — A collection of 330 
books and periodicals relating to the cinema; 
a considerable number are London imprints. 


Mrs. Constance Papez — A second contribu- 
tion of publications concerned with Army his- 
tary and life during World War x and postwar 
training. Adding to the Library's unit histories 
are the French printed brochure with colored 
ilustrations of the Seine Section, Services of 
Supply; and the History of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Section, D-Day to V-E Day, Headquarters 
European Theater of Operations, 1946. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Estate of Eugene J. Lang — Ten portfolios 
of clippings of American Colonial and Federal 
architecture, French country houses, Àmerican 
furniture and metalwork. 


Irene Bordoni Estate — Le Theatre, 1898- 
1911; L’Illustration theatre, 1899-1914; music 
for Louisiana Purchase, and two volumes of 
play texts. 


Recorded Music 


Mr. Gregoire Gourevitch — His recording of 
Chopin's Scherzo in B Minor. This record was 
made in Paris for the French Pathé Company 
and is now very scarce. 


Authors Gifts 


Mr. James E. Cooper, Croydon, Surrey, Eng- 
land — His Bellringers and Bellringing, Some 
Account of the Foundation, History and Mem- 
bers of the Ancient Society of Croydon Ringers, 
1950. The author printed the volume on a 
hand press. 


Mr. Harold C. Whitford — Handbook of 
American Idioms and Idiomatic Usage, by 
Harold C. Whitford and Robert J. Dixson, 
1953. 


Señor Hernán Medina Pinón, Iquitos, Peru — 
His La voz de las horas otofiales, 1952. 


Mr. Charles Honce — His Tales from a Beek- 
man Hill Library and Other News Stories on 
Tunes, Travels, Tribulations and Trenchering, 
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1952. Printed at the Golden Eagle Press in an 
edition of 100 copies. 


Mr. Paul Dupays, London, England — Seven- 
teen volumes of his Chronique Historique, 
1939-1946, 


Col. John W, Chapman, Santa Fe, New Mexi- 
co — His Conversations on Communism, 1953. 


Periodical 


The Marine Historical Association, Mystic, 
Connecticut — The Champion of the Seas 
Times, published weekly on board the clipper 
ship, Champion of the Seas, of the Australian 
“Black Ball” line during a passage from Liver- 
pool, England, to Melbourne, Australia, with 
474 emigrants, in the year 1855, reproduced in 
facsimile, 1952, 


Limited Edition 


Mr. Raymond E. F. Larsson — His Poem for 
the Wedding of Sandra Evelyn Winters and 
August Derleth, 6 April, MCMLIII. 200 copies 
were printed at Sauk City by August Derleth 
for distribution at the wedding. 


Microfilm Edition 


Mr. Julian Hastings Granbery — John Gran- 
bery, Virginia, compiled, verified and edited 
by Julian Hastings Granbery. A History of the 
Granbery Family from 1500 and in Virginia 
from 1650. A microfilm of the original manu- 


script. 3 





USE AND ADDITIONS, MAY, 1953 


DURING THE MONTH Of May, 1953, the total number of recorded readers in the 
Reference Department, Central Building was 88,915, They consulted 222,375 
volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered the 
building was 263,131. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 848,357. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 31,677 
volumes and 3,344 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 3,418 volumes, 2,703 pamphlets, 212 maps and 16 prints. The Circu- 
lation Department received as gifts 503 volumes and 10 pamphlets. 
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` CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Jonn MACKENZIE Cory, Chief 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Harnet E. Kemp 
SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES, Margaret Wehler 
EXTENSION DIVISION, Mrs. Jean Godfrey, Supt. 
RICHMOND REGIONAL, Katharıne O'Brien, 
Librarian 
INTERBRANCH LOAN, Henrietta Quigley, Supt. 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Lucille T. Mathews, Supt 
BOOK ORDER OFFICE, Mary E. Neubert, Supt. 
CATALOGUING OFFICE, Ellen Peters, Supt. 


ae & PROCESSING OFFICE, William Stern, 
upt. 
WORK WITH CHILDREN, Evlalie Steinmetz, Act- 
ing Supt. 
dicken WITH YOUNG PEOPLE, Margaret Scoggin, 
upt. 
ADULT SERVICES, Mrs. Mildred V. D. Mathews, 
Supt. 
REFERENCE SERVICES, Leona Durkes, Supervisor 


BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


MANHATTAN 


AGUILAR. 174 E, 110th St. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 

BLOOMINGDALE. 206 W. 100th St. Emily F. 
McCormick 

CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Ave. Regina Sludock 

CENTRAL CHILDREN’S ROOM. Central Bidg. 
Helen A Masten 

CENTRAL CIRCULATION, Central Bldg. Ellen M. 
FitzSimons 

CHATHAM SQUARE. 33 E. Broadway. Marion Lang 

COLUMBIA (Sub-Br.) Room 101, Columbia Univ, 
Lib. Mary B. Lipscomb 

COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 

COUNTEE CULLEN. 104 West 186th St. Mrs. 
Dorothy Homer 

EPIPHANY. 228 E. 28rd St. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

58TH STREET. 127 E. 58th St. Mary C. Hatch 

FORT WASHINGTON. 585 W. 179th Street. Wini- 
fred Gambrill 

GEORGE BRUCE, 518 W. 125th St. Howard Rickert 

HAMILTON FISH PARK. 888 East Houston St. 
Elizabeth Kamenetzky 

HAMILTON GRANGE. 508 West 145th St. Ida 
Malamud 

HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 W. 124th St. Eliza Marquess 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Ave., South. Mrs. Alice 
Vielehr 

INWOOD. 4790 Broadway. Edith Rees 

JACKSON SQUARE. 251 W. 13th St. Helen Morgan 

LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the 
Americas. Raymond Harris, Acting 

MUHLENBERG, 209 West 28rd St. Casindania Eaton 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES. 238 William St. James 
Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 2230 Munic- 
ıpal Building. Amelia H. Munson 

Public Health Division. 125 Worth St. Daphne 
Kenway 

MUSIC LIBRARY. 121 E. 58th St. Gladys Chamberlain 

NATHAN STRAUS. 348 E. 82nd St. Mrs. Blanche 
Brauneck 

96TH STREET. 112 East 06th St. Loda M. Hopkins 

118ru STREET. 203 W. 115th St. Gertrude Finkel 

125TH STREET. 224 E. 125th St. Irene Patjens 

OTTENDORFER. 135 Second Ave, Charlotte Hubach 

PICTURE COLLECTION. Central Bldg. Romana 
Javitz 

RIVERSIDE, 190 Amsterdam Ave, Myrtle Reynolds 

ST. AGNES, 444 Amsterdam Ave. Dorothy Cobb 

SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 104 W. 186th St. 
Jean Blackwell 

SEWARD PARK, 192 E. Broadway. Mrs. Beulah T. 
Sheetz . 

67TH STREET. 328 E. G7th St. Margarethe Korten- 
beutel 

TEACHERS” LIBRARY. 127 E. 58th St Esther Gorey, 

TOMPKINS SQUARE. 331 E. 10th St. Margaret Marks 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 

WEBSTER. 1465 York Ave. Dorothy L. Hull 

YORKVILLE. 222 E, 79th St. Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 


BRONX REFERENCE CENTER. 2555 Marion Ave. 
Julia Armstrong 

CITY ISLAND (Sub-Br.) 325 City Island Ave. Mrs. 
Stella Webber 

CLASON'S POINT (Sub-Br.) 1205 Harrod Place. 
Earle Gladden 

EASTCHESTER (Sub-Br.). Bldg. 10. 3060 Yates Ave. 
Gerald Gold 

FORDHAM. 2558 Bainbridge Ave. Isabel Jackson 

GUN HILL (Sub-Br.). Bldg. 10. 740 Gua Hill Rd. 
Laurel Alexander 

HIGH BRIDGE. 78 W. 168th St. Marjorie C. Burbank 

HUNT'S POINT. 877 Southern Blvd. Erna Obermeier 

KINGSBRIDGE. 3041 Kingsbridge Aye. Eileen Riols 

MELROSE. 910 Morris Ave, Ruth Shinnamon 

MORRISANIA. 610 E. 169th St. Ralph Long 


'MOTT HAVEN. 321 E. 140th St. Mary Dana 


153rD STREET. 301 E. 153rd St. Dorothy Leuthold 

PARKCHESTER, 1384 Metropolitan Ave. Mrs. Alice 
Alexander 

PELHAM PARKWAY (Sub-Br.). Bldg. 10. 2280 
Wallace Ave, Frank Bradley 

SEDGWICK (Sub-Br.). Bldg. 4. 1553 University Ave. 
Ethel E. Frey 

TREMONT. 18668 Washington Ave, Mrs. Polly Post 
Nelson 

UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS (Sub-Br.). 2019 University 
Ave. Mrs. Florence M. Currie 

VAN CORTLANDT (Sub-Br.). 3871 Sedgwick Ave. 
Florence Hoch 

VAN NEST (Sub-Br.). 707 Rhinelander Ave. Mrs. 
Hermme Schmauder 

WAXEFTELD. 4100 Lowerre Pl. Alice McQuaid 

WEST FARMS (Sub-Br.). 879 E. 180th St. Mrs. 
Leah Seligman 

WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 1400 Dolen Park. Mrs. 
Eleanor Janssen 

WOODLAWN HEIGHTS (Sub-Br.). 4304 Katonah 
Ave. Mrs. Louise H. Woods 

WOODSTOCK. 761 E. 160th St. 


RICHMOND 


GREAT KILLS (Sub-Br.) 3936 Amboy Rd. Mrs. 
Lou Walker 

NEW DORP (Sub-Br; Hughes Memorial Lib.). 155 
Third Street. Muriel Bedell 

PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett St. Mrs. Mary Bowles 

RICHMOND REGIONAL. 10 Hyatt St. Katherine 
O'Bren 

ST. GEORGE. 10 Hyatt St. Phyllis Tinckler 

SOUTH BEACH. (Sub-Br.). 100 Sand Lane. Mirte 
Van Pelt 

STAPLETON. 132 Canal St. Patricia E. Kenny 

TODT HILL (Sub-Br.). 255 Westwood Ave. Mrs. 
lrene Van Wagenen 

TOTTENVILLE. 7480 Amboy Rd. Genevieve Wells 

WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 978 Castleton Avenue. 
Josephine Doyle. 


Exhibitions 1n the Central Building 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN JUNE 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 1803-1882 Room 318 
The 150th anniversary of Emerson's birthday. Manuscripts, copies of all of his books, 
etc., from the Berg Collection. 

THE BOOK OF HOLLAND lsr FLOOR CORRIDOR 
A selection of the best-designed books published between 1948 and 1951. A Gift from 
the Netherlands. North Corridor. 

NEW YORK CITY IN MUSIC SHEETS | Room 84 
Principally of the gaudy, frequently amusing, covers of popular songs, from the 1830s to 
the present. In the Music Division. 

THE TWO ELIZABETHS lsr FLOOR CORRIDOR 
In honor of the coronation. In the North Corridor. 


WOOD CUTS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF FIVE CENTURIES 3nd FLOOR Connmor 
Especially interesting in its contrast of the vitality of the sixteenth and twentieth 


centuries. In South Print Gallery. 


PERRY AND JAPAN Room 322 


Japanese manuscripts, prints and books, and the famed Japanese scroll of watercolor 
sketches made by a Japanese artist on the scene from the first day after Perry's arrival 
at Uraga on July 7, 1853. 


ARENTS COLLECTION ACQUISITIONS OF 1951 AND 1952 Room 824 


Books, manuscripts, letters and prints of interest to this special collection relating 
to tobacco. 
SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK Sap FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 
In the North Print Gallery. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mam Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 

WASHINGTON IRVING Srp FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING First FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 818 
Works by DEE Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Colophon leaf of Abraham Zacuto's Almanach Perpetuum (Leiria: Abraham de Ortas, 

1496), one of the most influential astronomical treatises of the fifteenth century. Colum- 

bus used this work to predict an eclipse of the moon in 1504, thereby saving himself 
and crew from hostile Indians. (Gift of Louis M. Rabinowitz) 
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Zacuto and His Almanach Perpetuum 


By JosHua BLocH 


HE munificence of Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz made it possible for the 
Library to acquire a distinguished publication consisting of a fine copy 

of the first printed text of the Almanach Perpetuum by Abraham ben Samuel 
Zacuto (Leiria, Abraham de Ortas, 1496, 4°. [Stillwell Z14]). It is regarded 
as “the most important of the seven known Latin incunables printed in Portu- 
gal.” 1 It is the only Portuguese incunabulum printed in Gothic letters issued 
from a Hebrew press. The same press also issued in the same year the now 
excessively rare Los Cánones de las Tablas, the Spanish version of that work. 
No other Spanish incunabulum is known to have been printed in Portugal? 
Consisting largely of tables of declination it was evidently compiled for 
use in astrological prognostication but it was destined to play a significant 
role in history. It was this great work by Zacuto which is said to have guided 
Christopher Columbus in his voyages across the ocean to America. It is a 
work which enabled the navigator to determine the latitude without neces- 
sarily depending upon the sun's meridian. The very text which Mr. Rabino- 
witz's gift presents is the abridged translation in Latin of the Hebrew text 
of Zacuto's astronomical tables made by Joseph Vizinho, "a disciple of the 
author." The translator gave a copy of his work to Columbus who carried 
it on his travels and found it of very great service. On February 24, 1504, 
while on American soil Columbus found this very edition useful in another 
connection when he and his crew faced danger at the hands of the Indians.* 
Indeed, "it was this very book," says William Eleroy Curtis,* "that Columbus 
used to predict the eclipse of the moon, which so terrified the Indians in 
Jamaica that they became obedient to him, and furnished his party with food." 
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Zacuto wrote his Almanach Perpetuum in Hebrew during the years 1473- 
1478 while still at Salamanca, his native city in Spain. 1t circulated under 
the title Ha-hibbur ha-gadol, “the Great Composition,” of which seven manu- 
scripts are now extant, two of which are in the Library of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America.? It is not unlikely that originally the work was 
intended as an aid in definitely determining the time of the new moons and 
the holidays of the Jewish calendar but the material it contained had a 
decisive influence on the maritime voyages and discoveries. It contributed . 
much to the successful voyages and discoveries of Spain and Portugal at 
the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. 

The study of astronomy and mathematics was a favorite pursuit of cultured 
Jews in the Pyrenean peninsula. Venturesome mariners and others who were 
in need of astronomical tables to direct their way by the sun and the stars 
turned to learned Jews in Spain who had mastered the subject. "No less than 
252 Jewish astronomers . . . flourished, mainly in Europe, before the year 
1500 . . . a remarkable figure, rivalled by very few European peoples during 
that period." 9 Abraham ben Samuel Zacuto (born in Salamanca, ca. 1450; 
died in Damascus, 1525) was one of them. He had gained fame as a mathe- 
matician, geographer and astronomer. Upon the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492, he found himself compelled to flee that country and to seek 
refuge in Lisbon, Portugal, where he was favorably received. Having gained 
merited recognition he was given a place of honor in the royal court. He 
was appointed Astrologer and Astronomer to the Court of King Joäo u and 
later of King Manuel. In the colophon to the Almanach Perpetuum he is 
described as the astronomer of the latter. It is known that he was consulted 
and gave advice in connection with the expedition of Vasco da Gama. That 
commanders vessels were fitted out with astrolabes designed by Zacuto, 
with the improvements that he introduced. He had improved the methods 
of compiling astronomical tables and newly perfected the astrolabe, the first 
to be made of iron instead of wood. Manuscript copies of Zacuto's Almanach 
Perpetuum are known to have been carried in the fleet of not only Vasco 
da Gama, but in those of Cabral, Joào de Nova, Albuquerque and others 
as well. It has been observed that "in those days of maritime exploration there 
is no knowing how many voyagers were indebted to the scientific work 
of Zacuto; certain it is, however, that Vasco da Gama, the first navigator 


who made the voyage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, utilized 


Zacuto's Almanach Perpetuum as an aid to navigation." 7 
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Again Zacuto was forced into exile. He left Portugal with his coreligionists 
who were expelled from that country in 1497. After an eventful voyage in 
which he was twice imprisoned and accompanied by his son Samuel, he 
reached Tunis, North Africa, about 1500. It was while residing there that, 
in 1504, he wrote his Sefer Yuhasin (Book of Genealogies), a genealogical 
work from the Creation to his own day, which won for him great recognition 
in Jewish literature as a competent chronicler and great rabbinic scholar. 
Once again Zacuto was forced to wander. When the Spaniards took Tunis, 
in 1510, he fled from the captured city and resumed his wandering eastward 
settling in Turkey. He died at Damascus in 1525. 

Like his forbears, both paternal and maternal, Abraham Zacuto underwent 
great hardships on account of steadfast adherence to the religious tenets 
of the Faith of their Fathers. Wherever he went he left a profound impression 
because of his great achievements in several branches of learning. He com- 
bined vast knowledge of Hebrew lore with that of mathematics, medicine, 
astrology and especially astronomy. His fame rests largely upon his astro- 
nomical and historical works. However his contribution to astronomy cannot 
be fully appraised without a careful study of his work with the unpublished 
astronomical tables of those who preceded him in like efforts. Certainly few 
of his contemporaries equalled him in astronomical calculation. He devised 
a method of determining the position of the sun, moon and planets of cal- 
culating eclipses with sufficient accuracy. His work served as a model for his 
successors and his tables show signs of the spirit of modern times.? Zacuto 
was among those cosmographers and mathematicians through whom Portu- 
gals conception of geography was born and her voyages of exploration 
undertaken. 

The gratitude of Spain and Portugal to Abraham ben Samuel Zacuto for 
what his work meant for them are appropriately expressed in the following 
words of King Manuel:? 


It was for the accomplishment of these missions that Zacuto and his pupil 
José Vizinho worked so hard. It was for this end that the Almanach 
Perpetuum was translated from the Hebrew and published in Leiria in 
1496, the year before Vasco da Gama set out on his famous voyage of 
discovery. 


This book is therefore precious for many reasons of which one is no 
doubt its rarity, but for us it is a monument of the past, which prepared 
the way for Portugal to reach the zenith of her glory] 


Y 
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NOTES 


1 King Manuel, Early Portuguese Books, etc., London, 1929, v. 1, p. 82. Cf. Joshua Bloch, Early 
Hebrew Printing in Spain and Portugal, New York, 1988, p. 37-40, 

2 See Joshua Bloch, Ibidem. 

8 See P Cantera Burgos, Abraham Zacut siglo xv, Madrid, 1984, p. 134—135, and Alexander 
Marx, in Essays and Studies in Memory of Linda R. Miller, New York, 1938, p. 168. Cf. A. H. 
Freimann's Introduction to Zacuto's Yuhasin ha-shalem, Yrankfurt, 1924. According to Salvador 
de Madariaga, (Christopher Columbus, London, 1939, p. 390) the total eclipse of the moon 
referred to occurred on February 29, 1504 (a leap year). 

4 In his Authentic Letters of Columbus, Chicago, 1895, p. 115—116. 

5 Some portions of the Hebrew text not rendered into Latin or Spanish by Vizinho have been 
published with German translation and notes by Berthold Cohn, in his Der Almanach perpetuum 
des Abraham Zacuto; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Astronomie im Mittelalter, Strassburg, 1918. 


6 Cecil Roth, The Jewish Contribution to Civilisation, London, 1938, p. 189. Cf. Salvador de 
Madariaga, op. cit., p. 73. 


7 See Harry Friedenwald, The Jews and Medicine, Baltimore, 1944, p. 302. 


8 See Berthold Cohn, in Vierteljahresschrift der astronomischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 1917, v. 52, 
p. 102—123. 


9 Op. cit., p. 101. 


Thoreau Discovers Emerson 


A College Reading.Record 


By KENNETH WALTER CAMERON 
Trinity College, Connecticut 


UR knowledge of Thoreau's important years at Harvard University is so 

scanty that even insignificant facts like a reference to him in the Faculty 
Records? or the casual testimony of contemporary college students? can 
not only enrich our perspective but considerably illuminate the period of 
his youth. Stimulating help of this sort has appeared quite recently in Carl 
Bode's edition of one early book review and in Wendell Glick's location of 
three others* — two of them dated: March 81, 1836, and October 1, 1836. 
With considerable acumen, Bode suggested that his text, perhaps, had been 
"intended for one of the ephemeral literary societies that developed every 
now and then in the college," and Glick called attention to the fact that the 
manuscript, "Index Rerum," contains many unexplored hints of Thoreau's 
speculation during undergraduate days, to be adequately evaluated, doubt- 
less, only when we have better established the list of his early reading. 

In announcing another important discovery in the early period — one 
which deepens the significance of both Professor Glick's and Professor Bode's 
facts, I believe we are preparing for an eventual synthesis of the materials 
of the college years that may once for all silence the misunderstandings and 
wild conjectures of the earliest critics. Indeed, the old doctrines hardly 
prepare us for the new picture of a Thoreau who, while a sophomore, junior 
and senior, was a member of Harvard's oldest debating fraternity, borrowed 
books from its private library, co-operated with his fellows, avoided fines for 
tardiness at meetings or absence, and through its agency made the discovery 
of Emerson's Nature not many months after it was anonymously published 
on September 9 and 10, 1836.° The new reading list will, doubtless, be 
welcomed,* but the new perspective which the outlines of this article can 
lead one to adopt, ought to be refreshing. The mature Thoreau, who did 
not "feel himself except in opposition," has left behind him a record as a 
college debater; and he who throughout life had a passion for dealing with 
"facts" seems early to have learned the value of evidence. 

The "Institute" was formed before the American Revolution by Harvard 
students who wished to improve themselves in elocution. Until 1801, it was 
known as the “Speaking Club of 1770” but thereafter as the "Patriotic Associ- 
ation." In 1825, it added to its resources those of two other fraternities with 
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similar objectives — the Hermetic Society, formed in 1813, and the “Akri- 
bologoumenoi,” then but two years old — and chose for the name of the 
consolidation “The Institute of 1770." " Charles Chauncy Emerson, brother of 
the essayist, was on the committee appointed on November 15, 1825, to draft 
its new constitution, which was completed six days later? and published.? 
Its rules, still in manuscript,!° call for regular fortnightly meetings, usually 
on Tuesdays, an order of business, a series of debates drawing upon the large 
membership in rotation and providing for general discussion by all the society 
at every meeting. A system of fines for unexcused non-performance or for 
absence from meetings completes the essential outline. 

The significance of the organization and of the resources it can offer 
researchers and biographers may be suggested by giving the names of a 
few prominent members, besides Thoreau, several active in Transcenden- 
talism: Jones Very (one of the first purchasers of Nature ),!! Frederick Henry 
Hedge,*? William Emerson, Edward Bliss Emerson, Charles Chauncy Emer- 
son, Le Baron Russell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and William Silsbee, who 
became a Unitarian clergyman, supplied in pulpits under Emerson's arrange- 
ment, and entered into correspondence with R. W. E. on the tenets of Trans- 
cendentalism.** Records of library borrowings survive for most of these men. 
Since three members of his family belonged to the society, one is mildly 
surprised not to find Ralph Waldo among its alumni. Thoreau's immediate 
associates, including his roommate, Henry Vose,** will be listed because 
of their importance in this and later studies of the Institute:** 


MEMBERS IN THE CLASS OF 1836 


James Morton Ballard . William Henry Hecox 
David Crenshaw Barron John Healy Heywood 
William Dean Barnes Henry Lee 

Henry Bigelow Charles March 

Edward Kemp Chaplain William Mariner 

James Chisholm George Minot 

Daniel Clarke Edward Joy Morris 

Daniel Cook William Oxnard Mosely 
Edward Augustus Crowninshield ` Grenville Tudor Phillips 
Gilman Daveis Daniel Samuel Richardson 
Herman Elvers Davidson John, Ruggles 

Andrew Fiske Ebenezer Stocker Sweetser 
Samuel Warren Fiske Jones Very 

John William Tudor Gardiner Samuel Gray Ward 

James Fiske Gleson Thomas Barnard West 


John Innocencio White 
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MEMBERS IN THE CLASS OF 1837 


William Allen 

Henry Barnes 

Henry Jacob Bigelow 
Harvey Erastus Clap 
Manlius Stimpson Clarke 
William Augustus Davis 
John Fenwick Eustis 
Horace Emmons Hale 
Samuel Tenney Hildreth 
Nathaniel Holmes 
Christopher Columbus Holmes 
Henry Hubbard 
Frederic Huidekoper 
Samuel Austin Kendall 
Edward Henry Kettell 
Benjamin Gage Kimball 


Augustus Goddard Peabody 
Amos Perry 

Francis Phelps 

Charles Wyatt Rice 

James Richardson 

Charles Theodore Russell 
David Henry Thoreau 
Samuel Treat 

Samuel Trull 

John Francis Tuckerman 
Henry Vose 

John Weiss 

Charles Stearns Wheeler 
Giles Henry Whitney 
Henry Williams 

William Pinckney Williams 


John Foster Williams Lane Francis Stanton Williams 
Horace Morrison Edward Pinckney Williams 


Thoreau was elected a member on July 3, 1884, and paid his entrance fee of 
two dollars during the following October.!? Because of its value as a picture 
of his extracurricular activity at Harvard and because of its future importance 
as a chronological outline, I submit a condensation of the Institute's journal 
during the period of Henry's participation." Although the secretaries in- 
advertently neglected to enter the dates and minutes of some meetings, the 


record is fairly complete. 
1834 


(Jury 3) "In consequence of all the immediate members of the Society being 
absent, a special meeting was called by Cushing, the last Junior President, for 
the purpose of choosing a Librarian, and Fresh[men] into the Society. The meeting 
being called to order — Cushing was chosen President and Brooks Sec. pro tem — 
The Society then proceeded to the choice of a Librarian, and chose Lyon. The 
nomination list of Freshmen left by the Sophomores was next taken up, and Hil- 
dreth, Richardson, Eustis, Thomas, Perry, Trull, Thoreau, were chosen from this 
list. Russell, Rice, Barnes, Wight, Phelps, Davis, Treat, Lane, Williams 1st and 
Wheeler were nominated to be chosen at the next meeting.” (Jurx 7) Lengthy 
report on the library. "Voted to adjourn to Friday evening next. Previous to adjourn- 
ment the following freshmen were chosen, viz. Messrs. Barnes, Wight, Lane, Rus- 
sell, Rice, Phelps, Treat, Wheeler, Davis 2d, Williams 1st. Nominations for next 
term were Messrs. Vose, Fellowes, Kimball, Allen, Kendall, Peabody, Holmes 1st, 
Kettell, Bigelow, Hayward, Bacon, Dale [or Dall].” (Jury 11) ^... the following 
members of the Freshman class were chosen. Messrs. Vose, Fellowes, Kimball, 
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Allen, Holmes 1st, Bigelow, Hayward, Bacon. Nominated for next meeting: Belcher, 
Kettell, Haskins. Voted to adjourn to the third Wednesday in next term.” 

(Serr. 5) Question selected for debate at the next meeting: “Ought there to be 
any restrictions on the publication of opinions?" “A vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Lane for his donation of voting balls. Declaimers, Holmes 2d, Hale, Davis 2d, 
Clapp, Barnes, Allen. Debaters: Vose, Wheeler, Treat, Thoreau. Treat and Clarke 
were chosen to constitute a committee to request the poet of last year [Jones Very] 
to deliver his poem before this society on the next evening . . . . Voted to adjourn to 
Wednesday evening Sept. 17th to the South Inner dining hall.” (Serr. 15) Verde 
poem much applauded. 

(Oct. 1) Routine. ( Ocr. 14) Debated: “Are the refined and cultivated happier 
in general than the ignorant?" (Ocr. 28) "Should manual labor be connected with 
institutions of learning?" (Nov. 11) "Is novel-reading beneficial?" (Nov. 18) "Do 
the dead languages deserve so much time as is required in our present course of 
study?" (Dzc. 9) "Is early marriage beneficial?" Interesting lecture from Hale on 
“Phrenology.” Question selected for debate at the next meeting: “Is political 
eminence more worthy of admiration than literary?" The debaters: Messrs. Tho- 
reau, Thomas, Richardson, Lane. The lecturers: Messrs. Holmes 2d and Huide- 
koper. Absent from this meeting: Holmes 2d, Kendall, Kimball, Thomas, Thoreau, 
Tuckerman. l 


1835 


(Jan. 13) Brief business meeting. (Jan. 15) Thoreau and Vose absent. (Jan. 27) 
“All absences of the last evening were excused, as it was an extraordinary meeting.” 
Huidekoper lectured on “Education,” after which “the question ‘Is political em- 
inence more worthy of admiration than Literary?” was discussed in the affirmative 
by Mr. Thoreau (the other regular debaters being absent or excused from the 
debate) and by several volunteers. The decision was in the negative.” (Fes. 10) 
“Is the immense mass of Literature of the present day beneficial?" Kettell lectured 
on the "Character of Washington.” (Fes. 24) Lane gave a description of the 
manners and customs of the Italians. Debated: "Is War or Peace preferable to 
develope the powers of the mind?" After "much voluntary debating and some 
‘dead’ jokes the decision was given in favor of war, 12 to 9." 

(Mar. 10) A lecture on “Sleep.” Debated: “Are temperance Societies as now 
conducted likely to produce more evil than good?" Question for the next evening's 
debate is: “Ought capital punishment to be abolished?" Debaters: Thoreau, 
Thomas, Russell and Richardson. (Man. 24) Business meeting. ( Aen. 21) Debate 
with E. P. Williams in the affirmative. (Mav 5) Thoreau absent. Russell lectured 
on "Poetry." Debated: "Whether the spread of the Catholic religion endangers the 
freedom of our institutions." Debaters for next discussion: Trull, Treat, Thoreau 
and Thomas. Lecturers: Thoreau and Treat. (Mav 19) Thoreau absent. Treat 
lectured on the "Fine Arts." 

(June 2) Hubbard, Kendall, Lane, Thoreau, Tuckerman, Weiss and Williams 
2d tardy. Hour of the meeting for the rest of the term changed from 7.30 p. m. to 8. 
(June 10) “Are the measures of the Abolitionists justifiable?’ Decided in the 
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negative 24 to 2. (June 16) Vose lectured on the “Drama” and Wheeler, on 
"Anonymous Criticism." (June 30) Williams delivered an oration on "Eloquence." 
Morrison read a poem on “Genius.” Much applause. (Jury 8) Business. (Serr. 16) 
“Whether the banishment of Napoleon to St. Helena was justifiable?” (Serr. 29) 
“Whether the emigration [sic] of foreigners into our country is evil or not?" Decided 
in the negative — 9 to 6. 

(Ocr. 13) "Has the form of government of the U. S. A. a greater appearance 
of stability than any other?" Decided in the affirmative — 8 to 2. (Ocr. 27) Lecture 
on "Astronomy." Debated: "Should the people ever inflict punishment upon an 
individual without granting him a regular trial?” (Nov. 10) Renouf read select 
passages from a review of À Few Weeks in Paris during the Residence of the Allied 
Sovereigns in that Metropolis.18 Debated: “Ought gambling to be punished as a 
criminal offence?" (Nov. 24) Lecture by Stone on “Witchcraft.” Debated: "Ought 
the military law to bind all classes?" Decided in the affirmative — 15 to 8. (Dec. 8) 
Debated: "Ought Government to suppress infidel writings?" (Dec. 18) Ware lec- 
tured on the "Witches." 


1836 


(Fe. 2) Ware 2d lectured on “Dreams”. Debated: “Is the profession of Divinity 
more favorable to improvement in Eloquence than the profession of Law?" Divin- 
ity won 9 to 6. (Feb. 11) Business. ( Fes. 16) Warthen lectured on "Ventriloquism." 
Debated: "Ought a nation under any circumstances, when its own rights are not 
affected by the contest, to assist another struggling for its liberties?" (Man. 1) 
Debated: "Is a representative in the legislature bound to obey the instructions of 
his constituents?" Dexter gave a scientific lecture on the "Eye." Wheeler introduced 
a motion on honorary members. (Mar. 15) Bowditch discoursed on “Foxes.” De- 
bated: "Were the first settlers in this country justifiable in their conduct towards 
the natives?" (Man. 29) Business. 

(Apr. 26) Business. (May 10) General. (May 24) General. (June 7) Renouf 
lectured on “Meteors.” (June 21) Reported that the College faculty had offered 
them No. 2 Holworthy for their growing library. Stearns lectured on “Chemistry;” 
Whitman, on “Nothing.” (Jury 7) Smith gave an oration, and Ware, a poem. Much 
applause. (Jury 14) Business. (Serr. 13) Austin 2d lectured on the “Difference 
between Real and Artificial Knowledge." Capen lectured on "Foreign Emigration." 
Debated: "Ought the U. S. to acknowledge the independence of Texas?" Decided 
in the negative. (Serr. 27) Chase lectured on "David Rittenhouse;” Dean, on 
"Chewing Tobacco." Debated: "Is the present system of marking used in this Uni- 
versity, beneficial or not?" Decided in the negative. 

(Ocr. 11) Evans lectured on "Intemperance;" Flagg, on the "Origin of News- 
papers." Debated: "Ought immigration from foreign countries into our own to be 
encouraged?" (Nov. 25) Howard lectured on "John Milton;" Jacobs, on "The 
emotions which a bashful man experiences on addressing an august body." De- 
bated: "Ought perfect liberty of the press to be permitted?" Decided in the nega- 
tive. Kebler lectured on “Entomology;” Lincoln, on "Lord Byron.” Debated: “Ought 
capital punishment to be abolished or not?" (Dxc. 8) Loring lectured on the *Fine 
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Arts.” Debated: “Is peace more effectual in bringing out men's talents than war?” 
Decided in the negative. (Dec. 15) Voted that meetings of the society be held 
on Thursday instead of Tuesday evenings so long as the lyceum lectures continue. 


1837 


(Jan. 12) Watson lectured on “Egyptian Hieroglyphics;” Whittemore gave a 
“Sketch of Peterborough, N. H.,” his native town. Debated: “Were the first settlers 
etc.?” [See under Mar. 15, 1836]. (Jan. 26) Winter lectured on "Newspaper Adver- 
tisements.” Debated: “Is party-spirit beneficial to a country?” (Fes. 9) Austin 
lectured on “Novels,” and Baker, on the “Life and Character of Defoe.” (Fes. 21) 
Business. (FEB. 23) Capen lectured on “The Imagination;” and Chase, on “Human 
Credulity.” Debated: “Is the love of wealth a greater incentive to exertion than 
the love of fame?" | 

(Man. 9) Debated: "Was the course pursued by the Allied Powers towards 
Napoleon justifiable?” (Mar. 23) Business. (Arn. 20) Eliot lectured on “Music.” 
Debated: “Are mobs ever justifiabler” Decided in the negative. (May 4) No 
meeting. Too many absent. (Max 18) Flagg lectured on "Experience." Debated: 
"Have the crusades been productive of more good than evil?" Decided in the 
affirmative. Question for next meeting: "Should the right of suffrage be free to 
all?" (May 22) Business. (June 1) Newton lectured on “Salutation;” and Parker, 
on the “Character of Aristomenes.” Winter opened the debate. (June 9) Business. 
(June 15) Debated: "Was the conduct of Cicero during the wars of Pompey and 
Caesar worthy of a true patriot?” (June 29) Debated: “Was the beheading of 
Charles I. justifiable?” Decided in the negative. (Jury 13) Last meeting of school 
‚year. Poem and oration. Honorary members as guests. 


From the above, one gathers that the Institute gave prominence in its 
debate programs to its younger members and encouraged its veterans to help 
chiefly in the discussions. Thoreau's attendance record, kept in the rear of 
one volume of minutes, is exceptionally good. The financial statements show 
no evidence of fines against his name. The fact that he removed three books 
— sometimes four — at a time from the library instead of two indicates that 
he had merited this privilege by previously donating to it a volume of the 
complete work of some author.!? 

In 1882, the Institute's book collection numbered above 1,400 volumes, 
among them all the standard works of literature, a valuable collection of 
Scientific treatises, and complete sets of the first European and American 
reviews.?? It stocked as they appeared the volumes of the following series: 
Harpers Family Library, the Library of Useful Knowledge, the American 
Library of Useful Knowledge, the Family Classical Library, Library of 
Select Novels, the Dramatic Series, and the Library of Old English Prose 
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Writers, with most of which Emerson was familiar. 1t also possessed the 
standard encyclopedias. 1 select at random from the list of new books 
accessioned in the fall of 1836 and the spring of 1837:? 


SEPTEMBER Leiters and Recollections by Coleridge 
ı Nature 
OCTOBER Inklings of Adventure (2 vols.) 
Sartor Resartus 
Heine's Letters 
Mrs. Hemans' Memoirs (2 vols.) 
NoveMBER Terrible Tractoration 
FEBRUARY Italian Sketch Book - 
MARCH Goetz von Berlichingen 
APRIL American Biography, No. 7 


Twice Told Tales 


The missing Charging Book “D”, which originally recorded Thoreau’s bor- 
rowings during his sophomore (1834-1835) and junior (1835-1836) years 
may yet come to light, but I have searched for it in vain. However, the loan 
record of his senior year, to appear below, interestingly complements Pro- 
fessor Glick's article by explaining where he did most of his reading for the 
preparation of his reviews. In deciphering and expanding a difficult ledger, 
I have utilized the following tools in addition to collateral loan summaries 
in the charging books themselves: 


A. An interleaved copy of the Catalogue of the Honorary and 
Immediate Members [containing a catalogue of the library 
in 1832 with inscribed additions for 1833-1834], Cam- 
bridge, 1832. 


HUD. 
3461.132B 


B. Manuscript: Library Catalogue "B" [Binder's title], contain- 
ing the MS. upon which the foregoing printed work was 


based with the old alcove and shelf numbers, followed by a HUD. 


later catalogue with a numerical classification (ca. 1836*). 


. Manuscript: Library Catalogue and. List of Donations from 
1823 to 1830, with an appended list of donations, ca. 1830— 
1836. 


. Manuscript: A Temporary Catalogue of the books in the 
Library, May, 1848. 


3461.750 


HUD. 
3461.750 


HUD. 
3461.510 
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Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 
[Renewed] 
[Renewed] 
[Renewed] 
Oct. 13 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 24 
[Later] 
[Pencil] 24 
Nov. 17 
[? Nov. 17] 
[Later] 


Nov. 24 


Nov. 24 
Nov. 28 
Nov. 28 
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[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
[14] 
[15] 


[16] 


[17] 
[18] 
[19] 


THE INTERPRETED RECORD 22 


1836 


Ferguson, History of... Roman Republic (1) 28 

Homerus, Iliad and Odyssey (tr. Cowper) (1) 

Sparks, Library of American Biography (5) 

Stebbing, Lives of the Italian Poets (1,3) 

Ferguson, History of... Roman Republic (1) 

Homerus, Iliad and Odyssey (tr. Cowper) (1) 

Stebbing, Lives of the Italian Poets | (? 3) 

Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (tr. Hoole) (2) 

Stebbing, Lives of the Italian Poets (2) 

Ferguson, History of... Roman Republic (2) 

Ivimey, John Milton | 

Ferguson, History of... Roman Republic (1) 

Ferguson, History of... Roman Republic (2) 

Flint, The Shoshonee Valley (1, 2) 

North Ámerican Review ( No. 92) 25 

Contains Charles Beck's "Heine's Letters on German Litera- 
ture" — a review of Letters Auxiliary — see No. 19 below; 
"Travellers in America" — a review of Tocqueville's On the 
Democracy of America; and critical notices of Coleridge's 
Letters, Conversations and Recollections — see No. 51 below; 
of Convers Francis Life of John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians (in Sparks's American Biography, vol. v) — see No. 3 
above; of Christopher Caustic's (i. e., Fessenden's) Terrible 
Tractoration — see No. 22 below. 

North American Review (No. 93) 

Contains “Romaic Popular Poetry,” a survey of Greek folk 
lyrics; "Principle of Emulation," a survey of works on edu- 
cation by the Rev. J. Emerson, Dr. Dwight and Warren 
Burton, as well as an account of German universities; “Lives 
of Pinckney, Ellery and Mather,” a review of vol. vi of 
Sparkss Library of American Biography; and a critical 
notice of Prof. John S. Popkin's Three Lectures on Liberal 
Education — used as an introduction to his Harvard course 
in "Greek Literature" and the “good taste of the ancients.” 
Shakspeare r, Shakspeare's Romances (1, 2) 

Willis, Inklings of Adventure (1) 

Heine, Letters Auxiliary 


Dec. 5 


Dec. 8 
Dec. 8 
[Later] 
[Diff. ink] 
[Diff. ink] 


[Diff. ink] 


[Diff. ink] 
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1836, continued 


[20] American Monthly Magazine (Nov.) ?® 
Contains review of Orville Dewey's The Old World and the 
New; F. W. S's translation of Horaces Ode (Bk. 1, Ode v); 
G. S. S's "Sketches of the South Santee" [Slavery in the 
South]; “Chao Kang: An incident in Chinese History”; “Sac- 
red Music”; “Einleben” (a tr. of a romantic tale by Gottes- 
gabe von Thiergarten); S. A. C's “The Morality of Shake- 
speare'; “Wild Scenes Near Home” [Nature in the Hudson 
River area and on Long Island]; "Scenes in the Levant”; 
"Byron and his Traducers" ( written in opposition to Thomas 
Carlyle, Henry Taylor and others who criticized Byron). 

[21] Ferguson, History of... Roman Republic (3) 

[22] Fessenden, Terrible Tractoration 

[23] Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (tr. Hoole) 

[24] Ferguson, History of... Roman Republic (3, 4, 5) 

[25] North American Review (35, 41) 
Vol. xxxv contains Mrs. William Minot's "Cousin's Philoso- 
phy," reviewing esp. the Introduction to the History of 
Philosophy (see No. 45 and No. 54 below); a review of 
Ebenezer Henderson's Iceland (its natural phenomena, man- 
ners and customs ); William H. Prescott's “English Literature 
of the Nineteenth Century,” a review of the great Romantic 
poets; William B. O. Peabody's “Habits of Insects;”. “History 
of the Italian Language and Dialects;” "American Forest 

Trees,” a review of D. J. Browne's Sylva Americana; and a 

review of Sir James Mackintosh's General View of the Pro- 

gress of Ethical Philosophy. 

Vol. xix contains "The American Almanac,” a discussion of 

the philosophy of time and ways of recording it; "Machia- 

velli”; "Slavery," a review of Mrs. Child's Appeal; “Audu- 

bon's Biography of Birds”; "Websters Speeches”; “Classic 

Mythology” — an excellent survey of its origin and sig- 

nificance as interpreted by Prof. G. H. Bode, of Harvard; 

“Study of Natural History,” a review of Swainson's Pre- 

liminary Discourse; and a review of Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. 


[26] Edinburgh Review (No. 120) 27 
Contains "Cousin on the History of Philosophy” — an ad- 
mirable and fair criticism, with deep appreciation for Ideal- 
ism and its oriental sources. Discusses doctrines in the Sutras, 
the Vedas, the researches of Colebrooke, mysticism, Socrates, 
Plato and Kant. (See No. 45 and No. 54 below.) 


[27] Sully, Memoirs (1,2) 
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183728 
[Later] [28] Reynolds, Voyage of the . . . Potomac 29 
[Later] [29] Gibbon, Decline and Fall (1) 


[Diff. ink] [30] Sully, Memoirs (1,2) 
[Diff. ink] [31] Beckford, Italy . . . Spain and Portugal 


[Later] [32] Combe, Lectures on moral philosophy 

[Later] [33] Percy, Reliques of ancient English poetry (1) 
[Later] [34] Hazlitt, Lectures on English poets 

[Later] [35] Gibbon, Decline and Fall (1) 

Mar. 13 [36] Gibbon, Decline and Fall (1) 

Mar. 13 [37] Tuckerman, Italian sketch book 

Mar. 13 [38] Percy, Reliques of ancient English poetry (? 2) 
Mar. 23 [39] Book of shipwrecks 

Mar. 30 [40] Scott, Demonology and witchcraft 

Apr. 3 [41] [Emerson,] Nature 

Apr. 3 [42] Goethe, Wilhelm Meister's apprenticeship (tr. Carlyle) (1) 
Apr. 3 [43] Gibbon, Decline and Fall (1, 2) 

May 1 [44] Burns [Exact title unidentified] 30 

June 25 [45] Cousin, Introduction to history of philosophy 
[June 25] [46] [Emerson,] Nature 

[Tune 25] [47] Ivimey, John Milton | 

[Later] [48] Percy, Reliques of ancient English poetry (3) 
July 11 [49] Burke, Works 

July 14 [50] “A Drama by ... "8 

July 14 [51] Coleridge, Letters, conversations &c. 

July 14 [52] Chorley, Memorials of Mrs. Hemans (1,2) 
July 14 [53] Library of Old English prose writers (2) 


Contains Sir Philip Sidney's Defense of poesy; Selden's Table 
talk; biographies of the two men. 
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American Monthly Magazine. New Series, Vol. I (Boston and N. Y., 1836) [20] 


Beckford, William. Italy; with sketches of Spain and Portugal. 2 vols. London, 1834; 
Phila, 1834. [31] 


Book of Shipwrecks (The), and narratives of maritime discoveries and the most 
popular voyages, from the time of Columbus to the present day. Boston, 
1836. [39] 


Burke, Edmund. Works. 8 vols. London, 1801; London, 1823. [49] 
Burns, Robert. [Works or Poems. See footnote 30.] [44] 


-— 
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Chorley, Henry Fothergill. Memorials of Mrs. Hemans, with illustrations of her 
literary character from her private correspondence. 2 vols. N. Y. & London, 
1836. [52] 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Letters, conversations, and recollections. N. Y., 1836. [51] 
Combe, George. Lectures on moral philosophy. Boston & N. Y., 1836, [32] 


Cousin, Victor. Introduction to the history of philosophy (tr. Henning Gotfried 
Linberg). Boston, 1832. [45, 54] 


Edinburgh Review. 137 vols. Edinburgh, 1802-1873. [26] 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Nature. Boston, 1836.  [41, 46] 

Ferguson, Adam. The history of the progress and termination of the Roman re- 
public. * New edition. 5 vols. Edinburgh, 1813.  [1, 5, 10, 12, 13, 21,24] 

Fessenden, Thomas Green. Terrible tractoration, and other poems. By Christopher 
Caustic [pseud.] 3rd Am. ed. Boston, 1836; 4th Am. ed. Boston, 1837. [22] 


Flint, Timothy. The Shoshonee Valley; a romance. By the author of Francis Berrian. 
2 vols. Cincinnati, 1830. [14] 


Ford, John. Dramatic works. 2 vols. London (Harpers Family Library), 1831. 
[? 50] 

Gibbon, Edward. The history of the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 12 vols. 
London, 1807; London, 1820; London, 1821. [29, 35, 36, 43] 


Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. Goetz of Berlichingen, with the iron hand. (tr. 
Walter Scott). N. Y., 1814. (Edition uncertain.) [? 50] 


Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. Wilhelm Meister's apprenticeship (tr. Thomas Car- 
lyle). 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1824; Boston, 1828. [42] 


Hazlitt, William. Lectures on the English poets. (1st Am. ed.) Philadelphia, 1818; 
(2nd English ed.) London, 1819. [34] 


Heine, Heinrich. Letters auxiliary to the history of modern polite literature in 
Germany. (tr. G. W. Haven). Boston, 1836. [19] 


Homerus. Iliad and Odyssey (tr. into English blank verse by William Cowper). 
4 vols. Boston, 1814. [2, 6] 


Ivimey, Joseph. John Milton: his life and times, religious and political opinions; 
with an appendix containing animadversions upon Dr. Johnson's Life of Milton. 
N. Y., 1833. London, 1833. [11, 47] 

Library of Old English prose writers. [ed. Alexander Young]. 9 vols. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1831-1834. [53] l 

North American review. 248 vols. Boston, 1815-1940. 115, 16, 25] 

Percy, Thomas, editor. Reliques of ancient English poetry. *(1st Am. ed.) 3 vols. 

. Philadelphia, 1823. [33, 38, 48] 


Reynolds, Jeremiah N. Voyage of the United States frigate Potomac ... during 
the circumnavigation of the globe, in the years 1831, 1832, 1833 and 1834. N. Y., 
1834; N. Y., 1835. [28] [Binder's title:] Journal of a voyage round the world. 
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Scott, Sir Walter. Letters on demonology and witchcraft addressed to J. G. Lock- 
hart. N. Y. (Harper's Family Library), 1830, 1831, 1836. [40] 


Shakspeare vm. pseud. Shakspeare's Romances collected and arranged by Shak- 
speare u. [Romance I: King Henry IV.] 2 vols. London, 1825, (Copy in B. M.) 
[17] 

Sparks, Jared, editor. The Library of American biography. lst series, 10 vols. Boston 
& London, 1836-1839. [3] 

Stebbing, Henry. Lives of the Italian poets. ond ed., with additions. 3 vols, Lon- 
don, 1832. [4,7,9] 

Sully, Maximilien de Bethune, duc de. Memoirs. 5 vols. Edinburgh, 1770, 1773, 
1819; London, 1778, 1812; Philadelphia, 1817. [27, 30] 


Tasso, Torquato. Jerusalem delivered (tr. John Hoole, with life of Tasso) 2 vols. 
London, 1764, 1783, 1797; Exeter, N. H., 1810. [8, 23] 


Tuckerman, Henry Theodore. The Italian sketch book. 1st ed. published anony- 
mously. Phila., 1835; 2nd ed. enlarged, Boston, 1837. [37] 


Willis, Nathaniel Parker. Inklings of adventure. 2 vols. N. Y., 1836. [18] 


Although the significance of this list would be considerably heightened 
if evaluated along with the extant record of his borrowings from the Harvard 
College Library during the very same period?? — Thoreau used his maximum 
privileges there — I prefer, for sevexal reasons, to discuss it briefly by itself. 
Analyzed as to scope, its items can be partially classified as follows: 


America and Democracy, 3, 15, 16, 20,25 Idealism, 25, 26, 41, 45, 46, 54 
Biography ( American), 3, 15, 16 Italian Language and Literature Sp 4, 7, 
Biography (English), 11, 34, 47, 51, 9, 25 

Milton,86 11, 47 


3 


Biography (French), 27, 30 Moral Philosophy, 25, 32 
Biography (Italian), 4, 7, 9 Music, 20 
Byron, 20, 25 Mythology,37 25 
Carlyle, 20, 25, 42 Nature and Natural History, 20, 25 
Classics (Greek), 2, 6, 16, 20, 25 Novels (Fiction), 14 
Coleridge, 15, 51 Occult, 40 
Drama, 50 Oratory, 25, 49 
Education, 16 Oriental, 26, 45, 54 
Epics, 2, 6, 8, 23 Philosophy, 95, 98, 41, 45, 46, 54 
Ethical Philosophy, 25 Platonism, 26, 45, 54 
Ford (John), 50 Poetry, 2, 6, 16, 20, 33, 34, 38, 44, 48, 
German Life and Literature, 15, 16, 19, 53 

20, 42, 50 Romances, 17, 20 
Goethe, 19, 42, 50 Romanticism, 18, 19, 25, 31, 37 ` 
Graeco-Roman World, 1, 5, 10, 12, 13, Satire, 15, 22 

21, 24, 25 Shakespeare, 19, 20 
Greek Literature,34 2, 6, 16, 20 Slavery, 20, 25 


History, 1, 5, 10, 12, 13, 21, 24, 29, 35, Table Talk, 15,51 
36, 43 Travel, 15, 28, 31, 37, 39 
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From the list as edited above, one can observe something of Thoreau's 
method of reading during his senior year. He used the facilities of the Institute 
for many new books which the College library would not accession, and he 
chose them carefully, approaching them with a judgment based upon the 
best contemporary reviews. These last interested him not only for their critical 
insight into men like Victor Cousin, Sir James Mackintosh, Heine and Car- 
lyle, but also for the models which they provided for his own book reviews. 
It was, then, the Institute library rather than conservative Harvard's, that 
nurtured his growing Transcendentalism — that probably opened up to him 
the Orient, that pointed out the Idealism of Cousin and that introduced 
him, on April 3, 1837, to the anonymous Nature, which thereafter significantly 
determined the current of his thought. He probably did not come upon it 
earlier because, like the copy of Sartor Resartus, it was a new book and much 

sought after by his fellows. A hasty glance through the volume of loans hints 
at the initial popularity of Emerson's little prose poem with the borrowers 
of the society: 

1836 


Dec. 19. James Richardson 


1837 


Jan. 16. Amos Smith 

Feb. 2. James Richardson 

Feb. 6. Jonathan Newell 

Feb. 23. Bernard Bemus Whittemore 
Apr. 3 D. H. Thoreau 

June 25. D. H. Thoreau 

July 14. Bela Farwell Jacobs 

Oct. 2. Henry David Austin 

Oct. 23. Jonas White Thaxter 


This copy of Nature seems to have passed into the library of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, which eventually absorbed the Institute, and then entered the 
Harvard College Library.°® Some members, of course, bought their own 
copies, Jones Very purchasing his a few days after publication.?? Thoreau 
himself bought at least two.* On June 25, 1837, he seems to have offered 
the first one as a valuable gift to a beloved classmate, William Allen, and 
on the same day withdrew the Institute copy for temporary solace. The 
second copy — the one that now bears "D. H. Thor." — must have been 
acquired nearer graduation. (Perhaps he preferred it to the diplomal) His 
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inscription in the gift to Allen deserves to be better known. He had been 
reading Burns during the preceding May * and here, for his purpose, cleverly 
modified the last three lines of the first stanza of the Scottish poet's “Epistle 
to a Young Friend 7 

To 


William Allen 
from his friend and classmate 
D. H. Thoreau. 


“I long hae thought, my youthfu’ friend, 

A something to have sent you, 

Tho’ it should serve nae other end, 
Than just a kind memento! 

But how the subject-theme may-gang 
Ane hardly can determine; 

I'm sure its not an empty sang, 

. Nor yet is it a sermon." 


True it [this book] is neither a sang nor a sermon, but the author has 
evidently hit upon that happy medium, that pleasant debateable 
ground, Nature, into which the former [the song] makes frequent 
irruptions, without ever settling down upon it in good earnest. 


June 25th, 37 


NOTES 


LI am indebted for permission to use the record books of the Institute to Dr. Clifford K. Shipton 
of the Harvard University Archives. 


2 See Frederick T. McGill, “Thoreau and College Discipline," N E Q, xv, 849-353 (June, 1942). 


3 Raymond Adams, “Thoreau at Harvard, Some Unpublished Records," N E Q, xm, 24-83 
( Mar., 1940). 


4 Carl Bode in “A New College Manuscript of Thoreau’s,” American Literature, xxr, 311-320 
( Nov., 1949), edits for the first time Thoreau's review of Henry Nelson Colendge's Introductions 
to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets, dated Oct. 1, 1836. Wendell Glick in "Three New Early 
Manuscripts by Thoreau," Huntington Library Bulletin, xv (1951-1952), 59-71, edits reviews 
of the following: (1) Adam Ferguson's The History of the Progress and. Termination of the 
Roman Empire: (2) William Howitt's The Book of the Seasons or the Calendar of Nature; (8) 
Allan Cunningham's Some Account of the Life and Works of Sir Walter Scott; James Hogg's 
Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott with a Sketch of the Life of the [Ettrick] Shepherd. by 
S. Dewitt Bloodgood. 


5See Emerson's Nature (1836), ed. with introd., index-concordance and bibliographical ap- 
pendices by Kenneth W. Cameron, N. Y. (Scholars Facsimiles and Reprints), 1940, p. iv. 
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6 For earlier reading lists, see Kenneth W. Cameron, “Books Thoreau Borrowed from Harvard 
College Library,” Emerson the Essayist, (Raleigh, N. C., 1945), 1, 191-208, and “Emerson, 
Thoreau, and the Society of Natural History," American Literature, xxıv, 21-30 (March, 1952). 


7 See the preface to the printed Catalogue of the Honorary and Immediate Members of the 
Institute of 1770, of Harvard University, Cambridge, 1832. 


8 The manuscript of this “Report of Committee" appears in the Harvard University Archives 
with the call number HUD.3461.614. 


9 The Constitution of the American Institute of 1770, Cambridge (Hilliard.and Metcalf), 1825. 


10 See volume "B" of its records, entitled "Constitution , . . with a Library Catalogue, 1885-- 
1848" in the Archives under HUD.3461.510. 


11 See Nature, ed. cit., p. xviii-xix. 


12 Hedge and Edward Bliss Emerson signed the promise to keep all laws and all secrets under 
date of 1821-1822 in HUD.3461.820. 


13 See Emerson's Letters (ed. Rusk), u, 103-104; 165, The following members of R. W. Ee 
Class of 1821 were inducted in December, 1817: Charles Wentworth Upham, George A. [or 
William F.] Otis, Bernard Whitman, Robert Woodward Barnwell, Joseph Manigault, Mellish 
Irving Motte, George Washington Adams and Frederick Gore King. 


14 Vose was also active in a rival debating society known as the “Harvard Union,” whose minutes 
of 1832-1889 are preserved in HUD.3859.3500F, 


15 See A Catalogue of the Officers and Members of the Institute of 1770, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, 1849, p. 29-30. 


16 See p. [21] of “Accounts” of the Institute of 1770, vol. “A” (1825-1836): HUD.3401.787.5. 
See p. [21] also for the record of Jones Very's payment of his entrance fee in 1838. 


17See “Records” Vol, “A” (1832-1887) (HUD.8461.500) under the dates indicated. I am 
responsible for some of the improved punctuation and spelling. 


18 A work with this title was published in Boston in 1814. Copy in the Library of the Boston 
Athenzum, 


19 This rule became effective on April 21, 1835. 


20 Catalogue of the Honorary and Immediate Members, Cambridge, 1832, prefatory note. Both 
the Porcellian Club and the Knights of the Square Table had lending libraries. 


21'The complete list of accessions appears on three pages in the rear of Charging Book “E” 
(1836-1837 ) — HUD.3461.750.5, Compare this list with Thoreau's borrowings. 


22 See page [29] of the MS. Thoreau’s reading record for this year is one of the heaviest in the 
volume. 


28 i.e., the first volume in a set. 

24 Later than (11), which was entered in ink. 

25 Numbers 92 and 98 compose Vol. xin. 

26 The November, 1836, issue is no. 11 of new series, vol. 1, and comprises p. 417—529. 
27 The second number in vol. rxx, July, 1834. 

28 ] place the date here conjecturally. 

29 The binder's title differs from the title page: Journal of a Voyage Round the World, 


30 The Institute owned Burns's Works (3 vols.), a one-volume Life of Burns, and a one-volume 
Burns's Poems, I believe 'Thoreau used the last. 
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31 The scrawl may be interpreted either as “Goethe” or "Ford." The Institute owned the two- 
volume Harper's Family Library edition of John Ford's Dramatic Works, (London, 1831), but 
exceedingly popular among the newer books was Goethe's Goetz of Berlichingen. 


82 The editions set forth below agree in number of volumes with those held by the Institute. 
Other particulars are conjectural as xegards works of many editions. The asterisk indicates the 
probable edition. Bracketed figures after each item refer to the numbering of the borrowings 
in the foregoing list. 


88 See Emerson the Essayist, u, 193-194. 


34 This list should be added to Prof, Ethel Seybold's admirable study, Thoreau: The Quest and 
the Classics, New Haven, 1951. 


85 For Thoreau's study of Italian at Harvard, see J. C. Mathews, "Thoreau's Reading in Dante,” 
Italica, xxvm (1950), 77-81. 


88 See the Harvard reading list for Thoreau’s extensive borrowing of Milton during his senior year. 


87 Compare Thoreau’s treatment of mythology in his review of H, N. Coleridge’s Introductions 
to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets, ed. Carl Bode. See note 4. 


38 See Nature, ed. cit., p. xvii, 
89 Ibid., p. xviii. 

40 Thid., p. xix. 

41 See no, 44 in the above list. 


42 See the published catalogue of the Stephen H. Wakeman Collection of Books of 19th-Century 
American Writers, N. Y. ( American Art Association), [1924], item 166. I have not been able to 
examine the copy itself to check the accuracy of this cataloguer's listing. 


Strong Points and Weak Points 


in the American Economy 
By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


I 


N democracies, where the ultimate responsibility for policies rests with 
the people, the various members of the community need to have more or 
less definite opinions about the points of the economy that they consider 
good and about the points that they consider bad. My remarks this evening 
will deal with a few of the more important aspects of the economy that seem 
to me to be good and a few others that seem to me to be bad. I shall skip a 
discussion of the important question of the yardsticks by which one decides 
that a given feature of the economy is good or bad. In general, the points 
that I have classified as good are conditions (1) that help bring about rapid 
growth in output per capita; (2) that cause the gains of growing produc- 
tivity to be widely distributed; and (8) that cause the growth of the economy 
or productivity to be little retarded by adverse conditions, such as severe 
depressions or bad public policies. There are, of course, other important 
yardsticks. 

There is general awareness that productivity per capita has been growing 
fairly rapidly. Indeed, output per man-hour has doubled during the last 
thirty-five years. Much less well known is the fact that the fruits of greater 
productivity are widely distributed, and that the American economy stands 
out because of its success in building up a large middle class. Half of the 
money income before taxes, or 58 per cent after taxes, goes to the middle 
three-fifths of the income receivers. Likewise, it does not generally seem to 
be realized that the economy has demonstrated an extraordinary capacity to 
function well under unfavorable conditions, such as a bad tax system with 
stiff rates. These bad and drastic taxes have not prevented capacity produc- 
tion, a record-breaking rate of investment, or even a high rate of saving. 

Among the many conditions that are responsible for the good showing of 
the economy, I have selected eleven for brief discussion. 

1. The value of labor.and capital in many industries has been kept higher 
than their market prices by education and technological progress. This has 


This address was given by Professor Slichter at the mid-winter dinner of Friday, February 10, 
1953, of the Citizens Advisory Committee of The New York Public Library. 
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not been true all of the time, but it has been true most of the time. But it has 
happened in most industries, and has been of great importance. When the 
value of labor (or.any other resource) exceeds its market price, employers 
buy more labor (or the other resource) and the economy expands. Thus a 
growing labor force is easily absorbed. There are countries in the world, how- 
ever, in which education is so meager, technology is so stagnant, and savings 
are so low that additions to the labor force can be absorbed only by depress- 
ing the rate of remuneration. 

The capacity to make technological progress seems to be increasing, for 
the proportion of resources devoted to research is growing. For example, 
total expenditures on public and private research, exclusive of research on 
atomic energy, were seven times as large in 1947 as in 1930.! I am not sure, 
however, that in the future, education and technological progress will be 
able to keep labor worth a little more than its wages. The rise of unions has 
brought an important new element into the economy. Unions may tend to 
limit expansion by keeping wages too high in relation to the worth of labor. 
In that event, fiscal or credit policy may have to be used to offset the influence 
of unions and to keep labor worth a little more than its wages. 

2. The community is pretty generally committed. to the desirability of 
small, rather than large, families. The great dread of the classical economists 
was that the increase in population would swallow up the gains of techno- 
logical progress. The plight of India, Egypt, Ceylon, China, Puerto Rico, and 
many other parts of the world reminds us that the fears of the classical 
economists were far from groundless. The growth of population can easily 
offset the gains of technology. If the birth rate in south and southeast Asia 
remains high for another generation, the resulting misery and lack of hope 
will give the Communists an excellent chance to capture those parts of the 
world. Indeed, a high birth rate is the best ally of Communism. Limitation 
of population is so much taken for granted in this country that we easily 
forget that it is an essential condition to our high output per capita. 

3. The community is production-minded. By this I mean that the com- 
munity has faith in production as a way of solving problems. 'This faith is in 
contrast to well-established attitudes in Europe. The Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation, in its fourth annual report, takes notice of the 
lack of productivity-mindedness in Europe and recommends an intensive 
drive that will make all sections of the community more productivity-minded.? 
The preoccupation of Europe with the division of wealth rather than its 


1 The President's Research Board, Science and Public Policy, Vol. 1, pp. 9 and 12. 
2 O.E.E.C., Fourth Annual Report, "Europe, The Way Ahead,” pp. 28, and 193-196. 
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production is of long standing. Evidence of it is found a hundred years ago 
in John Stuart Mill who said: “It is only in the backward countries of the 
world that increased production is still an important object; in those most 
advanced, what is economically needed is a better distribution... .”* 

4. The economy has considerable capacity to control the volume of 
expenditures by making technological discoveries which lead to new or 
better articles of consumption or new investment opportunities. It is im- 
portant that an economy be able to expand by raising the expenditures for 
goods as rapidly as productive capacity grows. This means that at least part of 
the community must be willing to spend more than their recent incomes. 
There are two principal ways of inducing them to do this — by offering 
them better goods at more attractive prices, or by creating new investment 
opportunities through the development of new processes and new types of 
equipment. 

The rapid growth of industrial research to which I have referred has sub- 
stantially raised the capacity of industry to increase the demand for goods 
as the productive capacity of the economy expands. Furthermore, the growth 
of industrial research probably on balance reduces the tendency of produc- 
tion and employment to fluctuate. Some economists explain fluctuations in 
production and employment by the tendency of the volume of investment 
spending to be determined by changes in the size of recent incomes. But 
insofar as investment expenditures are determined by technological dis- 
coveries, they are not responsive to changes in recent incomes. Hence, in an 
economy such as that of the United States, in which a large part of the invest- 
ment spending is determined by technological discoveries, changes in recent 
incomes have only a limited tendency to introduce fluctuations into produc- 
tion and employment. : 

5. Decision-making is broadly decentralized. There are almost four million 
enterprises outside of agriculture and between five and six million in agri- 
culture. This means that there are millions of places where policies are made 
or where experiments may be tried out. When there are many enterprises, 
there is a better chance that the executives with originality and imagination 
will become heads of concerns where they are best able to give expression to 
their originality. Furthermore, when there are many enterprises instead of 
a few, there is a better chance that some original and imaginative subordinate 
will succeed in winning the approval of his superiors for bold and worthwhile 
experiments. A large number of enterprises, therefore, helps make the 
economy dynamic and adaptable. 


3 John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Book 1v, Chap. vi, pp. 746 & 749. 
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6. New enterprises are not difficult to start — at least in most industries. 
New enterprises are a way which new ideas may be tried out. Hence, it is 
an element of strength in an economy if new enterprises are easily started. 
In the United States new concerns are fairly easily started — as is evidenced 
by several hundred thousand business births each year. There are also oppor- 
tunities to start in business by acquiring firms. Perhaps new concerns are too 
easily started — at least in most parts of the economy. This is suggested by 
the high infant mortality among new concerns. About half of the new firms 
established started between 1946 and 1951 were sold or liquidated within 
two years.* 

7. Executives and technicians are not above doing manual work. In many 
countries of the world, perhaps most countries, the development of tech- 
nology and the efficiency of operations have been hindered by the unwilling- 
ness of engineers and supervisors “to get their hands dirty.” Even in the United 
States routine office or selling jobs are regarded as more genteel than routine 
jobs in the shop. But this preference of routine workers for white collar jobs 
has not been accompanied by the tradition that engineers and supervisors 
should keep out of the shop as much as possible and should refrain from 
doing manual work when their help is needed to locate trouble or to demon- 
strate a new method. The development of engineering and production 
methods has been greatly helped by the fact that engineers and executives 
are not simply office men. 

8. A high proportion of production is in the hands of concerns owned by 
many stockholders rather than in the hánds of family enterprises. Well over 
half of the output of the economy, or about three-fifths of the privately pro- 
duced output, is turned out by corporations, and most of the corporate- 
produced output is turned out by corporations open to investment by the 
general public and operated by professional managers. Family-owned and 
managed enterprises are not particularly important outside of agriculture 
and retailing. The United States is fortunate that second, third, and fourth 
E family-managed concerns are not particularly numerous in its 
economy. 

It is hard, 1 concede, to surpass in zeal gt efficiency the management of 
the founders of enterprises. Furthermore, the founders are usually willing to 
plow back a large proportion of the earnings. After a generation or two, how- 
ever, there is frequently a considerable change in the management of family- 
owned concerns. The members of the family wish to withdraw a high pro- 
portion of the earnings, and the operating heads are likely to be family 


4 Survey of Current Business, December 1952, p. 12. 
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members who did not gain their jobs by merit and who may even have been 
pushed into carrying on the business out of a sense of duty to the family. 
Such enterprises do not help to make the economy progressive and efficient, 

In the United States family management has not been perpetuated by 
family loyalties. If the next generation is not particularly interested in the 
business, the enterprise is sold or professional management is brought in. 
Professional management may be less aggressive than founder management, 
but it is usually more aggressive tlian second or third generation family 
management and it is interested in seeing that the concern grows rather than 
in providing plenty of income for the leisure activities of the owners. 

9. The proportion of professional and skilled workers in the labor force has 
been rising and the proportion of common labor has been falling. This is 
important because it makes for more equality of incomes — it tends to 
increase the number of professional and skilled workers, who are in the middle 
income groups, and to reduce the number of common laborers who are at the 
bottom of the scale. The economy has not been behaving as Karl Marx said 
capitalism would develop. Instead of producing a small class of very wealthy 
and a large class of very poor, it has been building up a large and ever- 
growing middle class, 

The increase in the number of professional and skilled workers relative 
to common laborers may be regarded as a sort of victory for science and 
technology over the common laborer. By embodying their skills in machines 
and apparatus of various sorts, the scientists and engineers force more and 
more common laborers to become machine operators — sometimes rather 
skilled operators, as in the case of much of the earth-moving machinery that 
replaces pick and shovel men; sometimes semiskilled factory workers. A big 
market, such as now exists in the United States, helps the scientists and engi- 
neers win out in competition with common labor. A big market is good for 
machines, which means that it is good for the scientists and engineers who ` 
invent them, the skilled workers who maintain them, and the skilled or 
semiskilled workers who operate them. But since common laborers cannot 
run or repair machines, the big market limits the employment opportunities 
of common laborers and forces them to acquire skills. 

10. The possibility of substituting labor and capital for one another has 
not been particularly high, and willingness to use present income to buy 
sources of future income seems to be strong. That is a nontechnical way of 
saying that the elasticity of substitution between capital and labor seems to 
be less than one and that the demand for future income in terms of present 
income does not seem to have elasticity of much greater than one. These 
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two conditions account for the rather surprising fact that a rapid rise in 
capital per worker has been accompanied, not by a rise in the share of the 
national income going to property, but by a fall. This is an important develop- 
ment because it helps explain why inequality of incomes has been diminish- 
ing. Since capital and labor are not easily substituted for one another, a 
tendency for the supply of capital to increase faster than the supply of labor 
produces a substantial drop in the returns on capital. But since the demand 
for future income is strong among at least a part of the population, the drop 
in the return on capital does not reduce the proportion of incomes that are 
saved — and the supply of capital continues to increase much faster than the 
labor force. What seems to have happened is that between the seventies of 
the last century and the twenties of this century, capital per worker (ex- 
pressed in dollars of constant purchasing power) grew about three-fold, but 
the share of property in the national income dropped from around one- 
fourth to about one-fifth.” Since the twenties there has been another great 
drop in the proportion of the national income going to property, but this 
later drop is due to public policies as well as to economic conditions. 

11. There is a strong desire to make more money rather than to enjoy the 
income of accumulated. wealth. 'This fact is closely related to the absence or 
weakness of class lines in the country and the competitiveness of consump- 
tion here. The strong desire to make money has far-reaching consequences. 
Some of its effects on the culture of the community may not be good, but its 
economic consequences seem to be desirable. It makes competition keener, 
it is partly responsible for the rapidly growing support of research by 
industry, it explains why industry remains progressive and enterprising in 
the face of extraordinarily stiff tax rates, it makes the division of income 
more even. | 

The strong desire to make money is an important reason why competition 
is vigorous. This is a matter of great importance. Competition among sellers 
gives a range of choice to buyers; competition among buyers gives a range 
of choice to sellers. Hence pervasive competition is necessary to assure that 
freedom of choice is widely distributed. Many economists believe that com- 
petition has been gradually getting weaker and less pervasive, but the facts 
do not support this belief. When Adam Smith and the classical economists 
first began to explain economic behavior in terms of competition, the vigor 


S S. Kuznets, “Capital Formation 1879-1938,” University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Con- 
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of competition was limited by many conditions — by the fewness of sellers in 
many markets, by the high cost of transportation, by the lack of standard 
grades to describe the quality of commodities. Competition has steadily 
been getting more pervasive and keener. It is being made more intense by 
the cheapening of transportation; by the increase in the size of markets 
making possible more enterprises; by the spread of industrial research, 
increasing the competition between industries, between materials, and 
processes; by the growing importance of stocks of durable goods, which 
makes more intense the competition between the old and the new; and by 
the rise of large chain stores and mail-order houses which offer readymade 
nation-wide distribution facilities to new manufacturers and which seek to 
make money by large turnover at low margins rather than by high margins 
at the cost of slow turnover. 


The strong desire to make money partly explains the keen interest of busi- 
ness in research. Industrial research is a form of competition. Its rapid 
expansion reflects both the desire of enterprises to outdo their rivals and the 
fear of each concern that its rivals may outdo it. At any rate, the spectacular 
growth of research has been one of the most important recent developments 
in industry. In 1900 there was one engineer to every 250 industrial workers; 
in 1940, one to every eighty industrial workers; today, there is one to every 
sixty industrial workers.® The growth of industrial research, as I have pointed 
out, greatly improves the capacity of industry to control the level of invest- 
ment opportunities and the volume of consumption. 


The strong desire to make money goes far to explain why the economy has 
performed so well in the face of stiff and bad taxes and bad public policies — 
why, indeed, high and bad taxes have, to some extent, actually encouraged 
efficiency and enterprise. Many people take it for granted that every advance 
in taxes is discouraging. Everyone agrees, however, that competition stimu- 
lates efficiency. The effects of higher taxes are similar to the effects of com- 
petition. When several concerns are competing, each is threatening to take 
away business from the others and thus to reduce the profits of the others. 
This constant threat to the profits of each enterprise, whether the threat is 
produced by competition, by higher taxes, or by demands for higher wages, 
encourages efficiency. But the only reason it does this is that the demand for 
a good profits record is a very stubborn one — in the language of economics 
this demand, when measured in terms of the time and effort expended by 
managers, is an inelastic one. This means that the more effort required to 
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achieve a certain level of profits, the more time and effort managers will 
spend in trying to achieve that level. | 

The demand for a good profits record could conceivably be an elastic de- 
mand. If it were, the economy would behave very differently. As profits be- 
came harder to win, managers would spend less (not more) time and effort 
trying to make a good record. Hence, competition would discourage efliciency 
— and so also would higher taxes or demands for higher wages. 


II 


What are the principal weak points in our economy? There are, of course, 
many weak spots, but I have picked out six which seem to me to be particu- 
larly important: (1) the economy is still subject to recessions; (2) the owner- 
ship of corporate industry is not sufliciently broad; (3) able executives are 
not provided with sufficiently powerful incentives to leave established con- 
cerns and start new concerns of their own; (4) enterprises have strong 
reasons for raising capital by going into debt rather than by selling stock; 
(5) the tax laws discriminate against investment in risky projects; and (6) 
the economy has an inflationary bias. 

1. The economy is still subject to recessions. The economy has a tendency 
to grow at a faster rate than can be sustained. Hence its growth is interrupted 
by recessions. Much progress has been made in the last twenty years in re- 
ducing the tendency of the economy to contract severely as a result of several 
years of too-rapid growth. For example, the danger of forced and large-scale 
liquidation, such as occurred between 1929 and 1988, has been virtually 
eliminated by the Banking Act of 1935. Furthermore, unemployment com- 
pensation and pensions limit the extent to which a drop in production carries 
with it a drop in personal incomes and hence in the demand for goods. But 
although considerable progress has been made in reducing the susceptibility 
of the economy to recession, the problem of" preventing interruptions to 
growth is far from solved. 

2. The ownership of corporate industry is not sufficiently broad. Although 
corporations turn out more than half of the nation's output, corporations 
open to investment by the general public (publicly owned corporations ) 
have only about 6 million stockholders. In addition, there are around 1.5 
million persons who own stock in family corporations but no stock in com- 
panies open to investment by the general public. About 8 per cent of the 
4T million families of the country contain at least one owner of stock in pub- 
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licly owned corporations." The number of real estate owners is about twice 
as large as the number of stockholders in publicly owned companies, and the 
number of persons owning at least $1,000 of so-called liquid assets (govern- 
ment bonds, checking accounts, savings accounts, shares in saving and loan 
associations and credit unions) is four times as large as the number of 
stockholders.? 

In a community made up predominantly of employees, the ownership of 
corporate industry. by a small part of the community must be regarded as 
representing a condition of instability. It creates the danger that the proper 
interests of the owners of corporations will receive inadequate consideration 
in the making of public policies. That this danger is real is proved by the 
fact that corporate stockowners have been singled out to bear enormous 
special tax burdens not imposed on other parts of the community. Thus far 
the attempts to impose large special burdens on the owners of corporations 
have not produced disastrous results because corporations have been able to 
shift most of the corporate income tax to the general public. The history of 
the last twenty-five years, however, should be a warning that the owners of 
corporations are in danger of unjust treatment unless the number of corporate 
owners is greatly increased. Furthermore, the community itself has an inter- 
est in increasing the number of shareholders because the policies that satis- 
factorily represent the interests of the country toward corporations are not 
likely to be achieved if the political influence of shareholders is weak. 

3. Able executives are not provided with sufficient incentives to leave 
established. concerns and start new concerns of their own. Successful execu- 
tives usually have such favorable prospects in the concerns for which they 
work that they have little incentive to assume the hazards of starting enter- 
prises of their own. And yet the economy needs to have some of its ablest 
young executives try their hand at starting new businesses. Enterprises 
started by competent and ambitious men would have a better-than-average 
chance of surviving and growing. À larger number of well-managed new con- 
cerns would make industry more productive and more progressive. Conse- 
quently, the community needs to encourage able executives to start their 
own companies or to make it easier for new concerns to hire the best execu- 
tive talent. 

Unfortunately, our economic arrangements place substantial obstacles in 
the way of the starting of new concerns by successful executives. During the 
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8 Ibid., p. 6. 
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last few years there has been a rapid spread of pension plans for executives. 
. Almost none of these pension plans permit the employee who leaves the con- 
cern to retain the credits built up on his behalf. Hence, an executive who 
leaves an enterprise to start a new business must ordinarily sacrifice his pen- 
sion. The government should remove this obstacle to the starting of new 
enterprises by experienced executives. The law should provide that employer 
contributions to pension plans shall not be a deductible expense in determin- 
ing income tax liability unless the plan vests with any employee of, say, ten 
years’ service or more all past service payments and current premium pay- 
ments made on his behalf. | 

4. Enterprises have strong reasons for raising capital by going into debt 
rather than by selling stock. More than half of the outside capital raised by 
corporations between 1946 and 1951 was obtained by going into debt and 
only about one-eighth by the sale of stock. The tax laws virtually subsidize 
the raising of capital by going into debt because interest on debt is a deduc- 
tible expense for income tax purposes. 'The main reason why external capital 
has been obtained by going into debt, however, has been the lack of a broad 
market for equities — another aspect of the fact that only a small proportion 
of savers invest in stocks. 

The market for stock is gradually being broadened by laws permitting in- 
surance companies and savings banks to invest limited amounts in equities, 
by the rapid growth of pension funds, by the growth of investment trusts, 
and by the educational campaigns of brokers and stock exchanges. Some of 
the bad results that might be expected to accompany the lack of a broad 
market for stocks have not occurred. Confronted with a relatively unfavor- 
able market for equities, corporations in recent years have reinvested about 
half of their earnings. They have obtained far more money from reinvested 
earnings than from going into debt, and have thus preserved a well-balanced 
capital structure. Nevertheless, the economy would be less susceptible to 
recession if corporate debt were smaller than it is — even though the prob- 
lems created by corporate debt are less serious than those created by non- 
corporate mortgage indebtedness and consumer debts. But part of the cor- 
porate debt carries substantial annual repayments. These, together with 
repayments on noncorporate debt, are bound to be a deflationary influence 
whenever there is a substantial drop in new investment. 

5. The tax laws discriminate against investment in risky projects. In a pro- 
gressive and dynamic economy someone must take chances. Furthermore, 
someone must own the less desirable business concerns — not all of us can 
restrict our investments to the "blue chips" The government should not 
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ordinarily subsidize the taking of chances or the ownership of the weaker 
and less promising concerns. On the other hand, it should not penalize the 
taking of chances or the ownership of the less desirable securities. 

And yet the tax laws of the country do discriminate against risky invest- 
ments. This result is produced by inadequate provisions for offsetting capital 
losses against general income. When capital gains exceed capital losses, the 
excess of gains is taxed but when capital losses exceed capital gains, only 
nominal relief is given. A tax law which is neutral between risky and non- 
risky investments would give equal treatment to gains and losses. 

The influences making for expansion have been so powerful since the end 
of the Second World War that even bad tax laws have not prevented rapid 
growth of industry. But the time may come when the influences making for 
expansion are less powerful than they have been since 1946. Under such cir- 
cumstances the discrimination in our tax laws against risky investments could 
be serious. 

6. The economy has an inflationary bias. By this I mean that the various 
institutions of the economy make it easier for the price level to go up than to 
go down or to remain unchanged. Perhaps it would be too much to expect a 
perfect balance in the institutions of the economy so that those which tended 
to make prices go up were precisely offset by those tending to make prices go 
down. Certainly it is not surprising that there is not perfect balance. 

Many people believe that technological change, which has been raising 
output per man-hour about 2.5 per cent a year, tends to make prices drop. I 
do not believe that this is true because technological change tends to increase 
spending as well as to raise the supply of goods. Its net effect on the price level 
is probably small and may change from time to time. I suspect that the usual 
effect of technological change is to raise prices. Other influences tending to 
raise prices are supports to the prices of farm products, absence of effective 
controls over consumer credit, the policy of vigorously fighting recessions 
with the result that prices do not fall enough during a recession to offset all 
of the rise of the preceding boom, and powerful trade unions. 

Earlier in these remarks I pointed out that technological progress in the 
past had tended to raise the value of labor and capital above their market 
prices and that this difference between worth and price encouraged expan- 
sion. Perhaps the rise of powerful unions is causing this characteristic of our 
economy to be lost. Unions seem to be powerful enough to raise wages even 
when prices were falling. For example, between September 1948 and De- 
cember 1949, when the consumer's price index fell by 4 per cent and the 
index of wholesale prices by 11.5 per cent, hourly earnings of factory workers 
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rose by 3.4 per cent, or a little more than the gain in output per man-hour. 
The hourly earnings of other nonagricultural workers rose by about the same 
amount. And between March 1951 and November 1952, when wholesale 
prices of commodities other than food and farm products dropped 8.8 per 
cent and the consumers” price index rose by 3.6 per cent, average hourly 
earnings of nonagricultural workers rose by 9.5 per cent. This was over twice 
as fast as the rise in output per man-hour. More unemployment than the com- 
munity is willing to tolerate seems to be required to prevent unions from 
raising labor costs by pushing up wages faster than the rise in productivity. 

Slowly rising labor costs will not produce a runaway inflation, but they are 
likely to produce other problems. They may make it harder for industry to 
absorb the annual increment in the labor force. Certainly they will sooner or 
‘later compel upward adjustment of prices. 

At present there is no satisfactory way of preventing a creeping rise in labor 
costs. The ability of employers to resist union demands is weakened by the 
strong preference of most employers for bargaining separately. This causes 
the wage pattern in each industry to be set, or at least strongly influenced, by 
the employer who is willing to make the biggest concessions. Industry-wide 
bargaining, which has disadvantages of its own, might stiffen the resistance 
of employers to wage demands, but it might not. It might lead employers to 
make concessions and to pass on the costs to consumers. 

Up to now it has been considered good public relations by the large em- 
ployers, whose wage settlements have great influence upon the pattern of 
wages, to grant fairly generous wage advances in periods of high employ- 
ment. If the time ever comes when these large employers decide that it is 
better public relations to resist the demands of unions, the tendency for wages 
to rise faster than output per man-hour will be altered, and the country will 
have a good chance of achieving a stable price level. Perhaps employers 
could be induced to do a better job of bargaining if there developed a strong 
public opinion against raising wages, except in specific circumstances, by 
more than the approximate rate of increase in output per man-hour which is 
about 2.5 per cent per year. 


Ii 


What should we do to improve the economy? If one compares our economy 
of today with the American economy of 1900 or 1920 or 1929 or any other 
date, one finds, I think, that the economy of today is definitely superior — it 
has greater capacity to control the volume of expenditures by creating new 
investment opportunities, or by developing new products; it is more competi- 
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tive; it has been supplied with-various arrangements which make it less sus- 
ceptible to severe ups and downs. Some of the improvements have been 
definitely planned; others, such as the greater capacity of the economy to 
create investment opportunities, cannot be said to have been planned — they 
are a result of the progress of science and technology. 

The community needs good arrangements for improving its economy. 
Fortunately, the community can count on fairly rapid progress in the social 
sciences. The quantity of work is growing quite rapidly and the quality is 
improving. Research of great promise is under way on the economics of 
growth, the behavior of consumers, the sources and uses of incomes and 
funds, and the economics of saving. 

But the discoveries of the social sciences are not automatically applied. 
Hence the community needs many men of affairs, business executives, trade 
union officials, lawyers, farmers, who are sufficiently interested in the prob- 
lems of economic policy to give considerable thought and attention to them. 
But the influence of isolated individuals is limited. Hence the community 
needs organizations that have the principal purpose of studying problems of 
economic policies and making specific policy suggestions. 

These organizations should meet several specifications. They should be 
nonpolitical and nonpartisan, their recommendations should be based on 
research, and should reflect the insights of both social scientists and men of 
affairs. There are at least two organizations in the United States which more 
or less meet these specifications. One is the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment and the other is the National Planning Association. Each organiza- 
tion is concerned with problems of public policy; each is nonpartisan; each 
bases its policy recommendations upon research; and each draws upon the 
scientific knowledge of social scientists and the practical experience of men 
of affairs. There are other organizations, such as the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and the League of Women Voters, which are primarily engaged in the 
study of policy problems but which do not combine practical and theoretical 
skills as do the C. E. D. and the N. P. A., or which do not take definite 
positions.  ' ` 

The great cloud on the future of our economy is, of course, the possibility 
of a world war. Perhaps after stockpiling atomic bombs for fifteen or twenty 
years both the United States and Russia will decide that a war would be 
intolerably destructive. Given the condition of peace, one cannot avoid being 
optimistic about the future of our economic institutions. 1 believe that the 
process of policymaking is bound to improve at least slowly — as it has done 
during the last several generations. This will happen partly because the social 
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sciences will add to our understanding of men's behavior and partly because 
in colleges, in adult education, and perhaps even in secondary schools we 
shall learn to teach men to do the kind of thinking that responsible policy- 
making requires. The case system of instruction, which is the method best 
adapted to that purpose, is still used on only a limited scale, but its use is 
bound to spread. i " 

Finally, the outlook for improvement in our institutions is made more 
favorable by the sense of social responsibility for which the rise of science 
and technology is largely responsible. Primitive man, living in a world that he 
did not understand, could do little about what happened to him and was con- 
cerned mainly with propitiating nature or his gods. Religion under such 
circumstances could give rise to no movements of human betterment or re- 
form. Science and technology, however, are bringing about a moral revolu- 
tion because they are teaching us that we can do something about our own 
condition and the condition of our fellows. Consequently, we can no longer 
escape the responsibility of trying to make the world a better place. We can- 
not plead ignorance or incapacity — we know enough now so that we might 
be successful in eliminating bad conditions. Thus the rise of science has 
thrust new responsibilities on us — responsibilities which previous ages did 
not feel able to accept but which the community now seems ready to assume. 

I close these remarks, therefore, on a hopeful note. The improvement of 
our economic institutions during the first half of the century, in large part 
unplanned, was considerable — undoubtedly greater than anyone would 
have dared to predict. Progress in the second half of the century will, to a 
greater extent than ever before in human history, be the result of deliberate 
policies. And businessmen will not sit on the sidelines. They have already 
shown in the C. E. D. and the N. P. A. that they will participate in research 
and planning, that they will co-operate in combining practical experience 
with theoretical insight. If the great calamity of war can be avoided, can 
anyone doubt that, with the great gain in scientific knowledge of the last 
fifty years to build on, with the heightened sense of social responsibility, and 
with the broader participation of the community in policymaking, we shall 
make far more progress in improving our economy in the second half of the 
century than in any previous period? 


The Baltimore Book Trade, 1800-1825 
By RoLLo G. SILVER 


THE DIRECTORY — Conclusion 
PART V 


Rice, Thomas K. 

book auctioneer, 1 St. Paul's Lane, corner 
of Baltimore Street, 1817-18. 

book auction and commission store, North- 
east corner of Baltimore and Charles Streets, 
1819, 

Acquisition of book auction establishment 
of Samuel Conrad, corner of St. Pauls Lane 
and Market Street, announced in Am., Jan. 
80, 1817, p. 3, col. 5; Fed, Gaz., Jan. 30, 
1817, p. 3, col. 3. Announcement that he will 
also auction household goods is in Fed. Gaz., 
June 23, 1817, p. 3, col. 1. Removal of auction 
business to corner of Charles and Market 
Streets announced in Fed. Gaz., March 2, 1818, 
p. 2, col. 6. 


RIDER, i 
See Fryer & Rider. 


Ben, R. D. 


Advertisement as bookseller, office of the 
American, is in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 27, 1806, p. 3, 
col, 4. See also Pechin, William. 


Rire, WALTER. 
engraver, 102 Bond Street, F. P., 1814-15. 





Roach, J. 

(firm of J. Roach & Co. ), circulating library, 
38 Baltimore Street, dwelling, 38 Baltimore 
Street, 1822-23, 

Opening of circulating library, 38 Market 
Street, on or about Oct. 20 announced in 
Am., Oct, 7, 1820, p. 3, col, 6. Terms for 
subscribers are in Ám., Nov, 9, 1820, p. 2, 
col. 5. Musical instruments advertised in Am., 
Nov. 21, 1820, p. 3, col. 8. Removal from 
88 to 84, corner of Frederick and Market 
Streets, announced in Am., March 29, 1825, 
p. 2, col. 5. See also Roach, J., & Co. 


Roach, J., & Co. 

circulating library, 38 Baltimore Street, 
1822—23. 

circulating library, printer and bookseller, 38 
Baltimore Street, 1824. 

Advertisement as  booksellers, stationers, 
bookbinders, and printers in Am., Nov. 19, 
1819, p. 8, col. 1. See also Roach, J. 


Ros, JOHN. 


printer, 102 Charles Street, corner of Cam- 
den Street, 1816. 
Same as Robb, John? 


Ross, Ton, 
See Pechin, William. Same as Rob, John? 


RoBERTS, MATTH1AS DB. 


bookseller, comb and variety store, 217% 
Baltimore Street, 1824. 


RoBeErTs, Thomas H. 


printer, 17 Pitt Street, O. T., 1814-15, 
See also Baltimore Typographical Associ- 
ation, 


ROBINSON, JOSEPH. 


printer, 4 North Charles Street, 1807-1808, 

book, job and blank printer, 1 North Calvert 
Street, near the Courthouse, 1808. 

printer, 96 Baltimore Street, 1810. 

printer, stationer, and state lottery office, 
96 Baltimore Street, 1812, 

printer, bookseller, and circulating library, 
96 Baltimore Street, dwelling, 18 Granby 
Street, O. T., 1814-15. 

printer and bookseller, 96 Baltimore Street, 
1816. 

printer, bookseller, and circulating library, 
94 Baltimore Street, dwelling, 29 East Street, 
1817-18. 

printer, stationer, and circulating library, 
Northwest corner of Baltimore and Belvidere 
Streets, dwelling, 98 Baltimore Street, 1819. 

Robinson, Colonel Joseph, printer, stationer, 
and circulating library, Belvidere Street, West 
side North of Baltimore Street, dwelling, 
Charles Street, West side South of Pleasant 
Street, 1822-23. 

printer, stationer, and proprietor of the circu- 
lating library, 1 North South Street, dwelling, 
Charles Street, West side South of Pleasant 
Street, 1824, 

Announcement that he has purchased the 
book and job printing office of John Hewes, 
4 North Charles Street, is in Fed. Gaz., Jan, 3, 
1807, p. 3, col. 4; Am., Jan. 5, 1807, p. 3, 
col. 5. Removal to 1 North Calvert Street 
announced in Am., May 20, 1808, p. 8, col. 4; 
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Robinson, Joseph, continued 


Eve. Post, May 20, 1808, p. 3, col. 4. Proposal 
to open a circulating library and reading room 
is in Fed. Gaz., July 18, 1809, p. 3, cols, 4-5; 
Am., July 20, 1809, p. 8, cols. 4-5. Removal of 
printing office from 1 North Calvert Street 
to 96 Market Street announced in Fed. Gaz., 
Sept. 6, 1809, p. 3, col. 4; Am., Sept. 7, 1809, 
p. 3, col. 4. Lottery office advertised in Am., 
Nov. 1, 1811, p. 8, col. 4. Subscription terms 
of circulating library are in Am., May 30, 1812, 
p- 3, col. 5. Notice that "he is again enabled 
to attend personally to business" is in Fed. 
Gaz., Nov. 30, 1814, p. 3, col. 2. Removal of 
circulating library to 94 Market Street an- 
nounced in Am., April 7, 1817, p. 2, col. 5; 
Am., April 12, 1817, p. 3, col. 3. Removal 
of circulating library to next store announced 
in Fed. Gaz., April 7, 1817, p. 3, col 2. 
Announcement that he has completed his new 
printing house is in Fed. Gaz., June 11, 1817, 
p. 2, col, 6. Terms for the use of the Reading 
Rooms are in Fed. Gaz., May 14, 1818, p. 2, 
col. 3, Music and instruments advertised in 
Am., Nov. 13, 1820, p. 3, col, 1. Proposal to 
establish two reading rooms over his circulating 
library announced in Am., Sept. 18, 1822, 
p. 3, col. 5. Opening announced in Am., Oct. 
20, 1822, p. 3, col 1, Description in Am., 
Nov. 1, 1822, p. 3, col. 2. See also Circulating 
Library; Hunter & Robinson; New Circulating 
Library; Robinson & Fisher; Sower & S. Cole. 


ROBINSON & FISHER. 


Formation of Robinson & Fisher, printers, 
booksellers, and stationers, also patent medi- 
cines, 96 Market Street, announced by Joseph 
Robinson and Henry M. Fisher in Eve. Post, 
Feb. 23, 1811, p. 3, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., Feb. 
27, 1811, p. 8, col, 5; Am., Feb. 28, 1811, 
p. 8, col. 3. Dissolution of partnership on May 
1 and continuation of business by Joseph Rob- 
inson announced in Eve. Post, May 7, 1811, 
p. 3, col. 2. See also Robinson, Joseph. 


ROCHE, ; 

Opening of bookstore and circulating library, 
4 South Gay Street, announced by Mr. Roche 
in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 13, 1804, p. 8, col, 5, 





RocHE, PIERRE, 
libraere, next 18 North Frederick Street, 
1804. N 


ROMAN CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 
See Dornin, Bernard. 


RUSHTON, ABRAHAM. 
bookseller, Richmond Street, 1819. 


E 
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\ 
RusseL, Doug, 


Establishment of blacking ball factory, 4 
Low Street, O. T., announced in Am., May 6, 
1809, p. 2, col. 8. 


ST. GERMAIN, Lewis, 

Opening of printing ink manufactory on 
Fredericktown Road, one mile from Baltimore, 
announced in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 20, 1807, p. 3, 
col, 2; Am., Nov. 25, 1807, p. 8, col. 1. 


Sr. MEMIN, CHARLES. 


portrait painter and engraver, 71 Water 
Street, 1803. 


ST. Peren’s THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
See Creery, John, 


SANDERSON, Josera M. 
Announcement that he has removed to Phila- 
delphia is in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 2, 1819, p. 8, col. 2. 


SANDS, JOHN. 

engraver and copperplate printer, office, 
Southeast corner of Baltimore and South 
Streets, dwelling, Calvert Street, West side 
North of St, Paul's, 1824. 


SANDS, SAMUEL. 

printer, Strait Lane, O. T., 1819. 

printer, Liberty Street, East side North of 
Necessity Alley, O. T., 1824. 


SANDYS, WILLIAM. 
printer, 8 Second Street, 1819. 


Savory, WILLIAM, JR. 
See Medairy & Savory, 


SCHAEFFER, CHARLES. 
See Schaeffer, F. G, & Charles, 


SCHAEFFER, F, G. & CHARLES, 
booksellers, 214 Market Street, 1816. 
See also Schaeffer, Frederick G. 


SCHAEFFER, F. G., & Co. 

Opening of store for sale of books (par- 
ticularly German ), stationery, and patent medi- 
cines, 214 Market Street, announced in Am., 
April 3, 1815, p. 3, col. 3; Fed. Gaz., April 3, 
1815, p. 3, col, 2. Music advertised in Fed. 
Gaz., Sept, 19, 1815, p. 2, col. 4. See also 
Schaeffer, Frederick G. 


SCHAEFFER, FREDERICK G, 
roprietor of the Federal Republican and 
Baltimore Telegraph, office Gay Street, East 
side, South of Second Street, dwelling, Holi- 
day Street, East side, North of Orange Alley, 
1822-23, 
Purchase of stock of Schaeffer & Maund and 


continuation of business at 214 Market Street 


THE BALTIMORE BOOK 'TRADE, 1800-1825 


announced in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 5, 1820, p. 3, 
col, 1. Establishment of City Book Auction 
announced in Fed. Gaz., Oct, 12, 1820, p. 3, 
col. 3. Auction of stock at City Book Auction, 
214 Market Street, formerly Schaeffer & 
Maund, announced in Am., Oct. 13, 1820, 
p. 8, col. 8, Agency for Johnson's printing ink 
announced in Am., Nov. 30, 1820, p. 3, col. 2, 
Announcement that his future book auction 
sales wil be held at the Central Auction 
Rooms is in Am., Feb. 23, 1821, p. 3, col. 3. 
Removal of entire book establishment from 
214 Market Street to corner of North Charles 
and Market Streets and possession of general 
auction license announced in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 
26, 1821, p. 3, col 3. Discontinuance of 
auction business "in a short time" announced 
in Fed. Gaz., May 1, 1821, p. 3, col. 6. See 
also Schaeffer, F, G. & Charles; Schaeffer, F, G., 
& Co: Schaeffer & Maund, 


SCHAEFFER & MAUND. 

printers, booksellers and stationers, 214 Bal- 
timore Street, 1817-18. 

printers, stationers, booksellers and proprie- 
tors of the Morning Chronicle, 214 Baltimore 
Street, 1819. 

Announcement by F. G. Schaeffer that, on 
May 20, he associated himself with Thomas 
Maund and that firm will be conducted as 
Schaeffer & Maund is in Fed. Gaz., May 27, 
1816, p. 2, col. 5; Am., May 28, 1816, p. 2, 
col, 4, Opening of entirely new printing office 
at 214 Market Street announced in Fed. Gaz., 
Sept. 25, 1816, p. 3, col. 2; Am., Sept. 26, 
1816, p. 3, col, 2. Printing ink advertised in 
Fed. Gaz., July 24, 1816, p. 3, col. 3. See also 
Maund, Thomas; Morning Chronicle; Schaef- 
fer, Frederick G. 


SIGN or THE BIBLE. 
See Jefferis, Samuel, 


SIGN OF THE TELESCOPE. 


Opening of store for sale of electrical ma- 
chine and navigation equipment, including 
nautical books, 45, corner of Lexington and 
Howard Streets, announced in Am., March 6, 
1815, p. 8, col, 5, 


SIMMONS, JNo. 

Notice of the executors of the estate of Jno. 
Simmons, travelling bookseller, late of Dor- 
chester county, is in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 20, 1813, 
p. 3, col. 3, 


Smons, E. 


Although Simons was a singing teacher, an 
advertisement as subscription book agent is in 
Telegraph, Feb. 6, 1815, p. 3, col. 5, 
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SIMPSON, WALTER, JR. 

Opening of establishment for selling books 
at auction, 15 South Calvert Street, announced 
in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 10, 1814, p. 3, col. 4; Am., 
Nov, 16, 1814, p. 8, col. 3. 


SINAN, SAMUEL. 


printer, Straight Lane, North side West of 
Aisquith Street, O. T., 1822-23, 


SKINNER, WHITING. 
See Baltimore Typographical Society. 


Smrra, G. 


Advertisement as bookseller, opposite Christ 
Church, is ia Am., Feb. 20, 1813, p. 3, col. 4. 


SMITH, JAMES. 

Death of James Smith, printer, age 22, an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., Sept. 9, 1817, p. 2, col, 
2. Obituary in Am., Sept, 10, 1817, p. 2, col. 4. 


SOUTEE, JOHN. 
printer, Green Street, O, T., 1817-18. 


Sower, Brook W. 


Sower, B. W. & Co., printers (generally), 
12 Light Street, 1812. 

Sower, B. W., printer, North Frederick 
Street, near Gay Street, 1819. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ was printed by Brook W. Sower 
in 1810. 


SOWER, SAMUEL, 


Sowers, Samuel, book and job printer, 190 
Baltimore Street, 1800-01. 
book printer and bookseller, 190 Baltimore 
Street, 1802, 
printer and bookseller, 190 Baltimore Street, 
804 


type foundry, 65 Lexington Street, 1807- 
1808, 


Sower, Samuel & Co., type founders, Hook's- 
town-road, near St. Mary's College, W. P., 
1810. 

type founder, Biddle Street, 1817—18. 

Sower, Samuel & Co., type founders, Biddle 
Street, 1819. 

Printing office, Fayette Street, noted in Tele., 
Jan. 2, 1800, p. 4, col. 3. Removal of printing 
office from Fayette Street to 190 Market Street 
announced in T'ele., June 10, 1800, p. 3, col. 5. 
Advertisement for apprentice at typefoundry 
of S. Sower & Co., near St. Mary's College, 
is in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 6, 1808, p. 3, col. 5. 
Music type, from punches, matrixes, and molds 
made seven years before George Webster's 
patent, advertised in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 31, 1818, 
p. 8, col. 1. Death on Oct. 12 announced in 
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Sower, Samuel, continued 


Fed. Gaz., Oct. 13, 1820, p. 2, col. 3; Am., 
Oct. 14, 1820, p. 2, col. 6. Notice of admin- 
istrator in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 21, 1820, p. 8, 
col. 1; Am., Oct. 23, 1820, p. 3, col. 6. See 
also Baltimore 'Type Foundry; Sower & Cole; 
Sower & S. Cole. 


SOWER & COLE. 


printers and booksellers, 
Street, 1808. 

Advertisement as printers and booksellers, 
490 Baltimore Street, in Fed. Gaz., July 21, 
1803, p. 8, col. 5. See also Cole, Samuel; Cole 
& I. Bonsal; Sower, Samuel; Sower & S. Cole. 


190 Baltimore 


SOWER & S. COLE. 


Formation of Sower & Cole, auctioneers of 
books, prints, maps, and charts, Light Street, 
announced by Samuel Sower and Samuel Cole 
in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 31, 1804, p. 8, col. 5; 
Am., Jan. 1, 1805, p. 3, col. 4. Removal to 3 
Light Street and opening of book and stationery 
store and lottery office announced in Eve. Post, 
May 7, 1805, p. 3, col. 4; Am., May 8, 1805, 
p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., May 8, 1805, p. 3, 
col. 3, Sale of 13,490 books advertised in 
Fed, Gaz., Sept. 23, 1805, p. 3, col. 3; Am., 
Sept. 26, 1805, p. 3, col. 5. Dissolution of 
firm on Nov. 1 and continuation of lottery 
and auction business by Samuel Cole at the 
same stand announced in Eve. Post, Sept. 24, 
1806, p. 3, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., Sept. 24, 1806, 
p. 3, col. 5; Am., Sept. 25, 1806, p. 3, col. 3. 
Removal to 174 Market Street announced in 
Fed. Gaz., Oct. 17, 1806, p. 3, col. 5; Am., 
Oct. 18, 1806, p. 3, col. 5; Eve. Post, Oct. 
18, 1806, p. 3, col. 4. Notice that Joseph W. 
Robinson is authorized to collect debts for the 
*late firm of Sower & S. Cole" is in Eve. Post, 
July 26, 1808, p. 1, col. 5; Am., July 27, 1808, 
p. 3, col. 2. See also Cole, Samuel; Cole & L 
Bonsal; Sower, Samuel; Sower & Cole. 


SownEy, F. A. 
Advertisement as agent for David Long- 


worth, New York, is in Am., April 16, 1811, 


p. 8, col. 8. 


SPALDING, RICHARD B. 
i proprietor of the Baltimore Type Foundery, 
dwelling, Biddle Street, North side East of 
Pen Avenue, 1822—23. 

proprietor of the Baltimore Type Foundery, 
North Gay Street, opposite the shot tower, 
1824. 

See also Baltimore Type Foundry. 


STACY, MAHLEN. 
See Baltimore Typographical Society. 
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STEELE, CHARLES. 


Opening of book and stationery store and 
bindery, South Calvert Street, announced in 
Am., Feb. 9, 1818, p. 8, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., 
Feb. 10, 1813, p. 3, col. 3, 


STEIGER, WILLIAM TELL. 
See Maryland Circulating Library. 


STEVENS, 
See Ferguson « Stevens. 





STEWART, MORDECAI. 

bookseller, Hartford Run, East side South 
of Bayard Street, O. T., 1822-23. 

bookseller, Harford Run, East side North of 
Pitt Street, O. T., 1824, 


STORY, ENOCH. ^ 

Death on July 2 of Mr. Enoch Story, printer, 
announced in Fed. Gaz., July 8, 1807, p. 8, 
col. 2. Administrators notice in Fed. Gaz., 
Sept. 28, 1807, p. 3, col. 5. 


STRISCHKA, J. À., & Co. 

Advertisement as booksellers, corner of How- 
ard and Market Streets, in Fed. Gaz., June 18, 
1822, p. 2, col. 6. 


Sun OFFICE. 

Northeast corner of Water and South Streets, 
1812. -~ 

See also Wilson, Thomas. 


SUTHERLAND, ]. 
See Byrne, Patrick. 


Swan, E. C. 


See Baltimore Typographical Association; 
Baltimore Typographical Society. 


SWAIN & MATCHETT. 


Swaine & Matchett, printers, North Charles 
Street, near the chapel, 1810. 

Opening of printing oftice, Charles Street, 
three doors above St. Pauls Church yard, 
announced in Fed. Gaz., June 24, 1809, p. 3, 
col. 4. 


Telegraph. 

Telegraph, Baltimore, office, 37 Water Street, 
1816. 

Sheriff's sale of undivided third part of ma- 
terials announced in Am., Jan. 9, 1821, p. 3, 
col. 4. See also Allen & Hill; Baltimore Tele- 
graph. 


Telegraphe. 


Removal of office to Old Turnpike Road 
announced in Tele., Sept. 17, 1800, p. 3, col. 2. 
Address given as Hooks Town Turnpike Road 
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in Tele. Sept. 25, 1800, p. 3, col. 5. Re- 
moval back to 36 Market Street announced 
in Tele., Oct. 20, 1800, p. 2, col. 5. See also 
Dobbin, Thomas. 


TEPPISH, JNO. CASPAR. 
printer, East Street, near North Street, O. T., 
1810. 


` 


Tessin, PETER. 


printer, Lovely Lane, 1810. 
Same as Tesson, Pierre? 


TESSON, PIERRE. 
printer, St. Paul's Lane, 1817-18. 


Same as Tessin, Peter? 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKSTORE. 
See Young, Samuel. 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
See Creery, John. 


Tuomas, E. S. 

Agricultural books at his wholesale and re- 
tail agricultural store, 57 South Street, adver- 
tised in Am., Jan. 30, 1821, p. 3, cols. 2-3. 


THOMAS, ISAIAH. 
See Thomas, Andrews & Butler. 


THOMAS, LUKE. 
See Thomas & Caldcleugh. 


THOMAS, MOSEs. 
See Coale & Thomas; Kid & Thomas. 


THOMAS, ANDREWS & BUTLER. 


booksellers and stationers, 184 Baltimore 
Street, corner of Charles Street, 1800-01. 

booksellers and stationers, corner of Balti- 
more and North Charles Streets, 1802. 

booksellers and stationers, corner of Charles 
and Baltimore Streets, 1803. 

Dissolution of firm (Isaiah Thomas, Eben. 
T. Andrews, and Samuel Butler) on June 27 


and purchase of firm by Samuel Butler an- . 


nounced in Fed. Gaz., July 5, 1803, p. 3, col. 5; 
Tele., July 7, 1803, p. 8, col, 5. See also Butler, 


Samuel. 


Tuomas & CALDCLEUGH. 


Advertisement as booksellers, 141 Market 
Street, in Tele., Jan. 2, 1800, p. 1, col. 5; 
Fed. Gaz., Jan. 7, 1800, p. 3, col. 3. Death 
of Luke Thomas, age 64, on Jan. 3 announced 
in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 4, 1816, p. 2, col. 4. Execu- 
tors notice in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 17, 1816, p. 3, 
col. 2. Disposal of business to William Dykes 
announced by Robert A. Caldcleugh, surviving 
partner, in Am., April 19, 1817, p. 2, col. 5. 
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Disposal to William Dykes € Son announced 
in Fed. Gaz., April 25, 1817, p. 2, col. 5. 


THORPE, JOHN. 


engraver, 19 Chatham Street, 1822-28. 
Same as Throop, J. V. N.? 


Troop, J. V. N. 


Opening of engraving office at 26, corner of 
Bank and South Calvert Streets, announced in 
Fed. Gaz., June 21, 1819, p. 3, col. 3; Am., 
June 22, 1819, p. 3, col. 2. Removal to South- 
west corner of Market and South Streets an- 
nounced in Fed. Gaz., July 1, 1819, p. 3, 
col. 1. Removal of engraving office to 27 Water 
Street announced in Fed. Gaz., April 13, 1820, 
p. 2, col. 6. Removal of engraving office to 
19 Chatham Street announced in Fed. Gaz., 
July 12, 1821, p. 3, col. 8. Same as Thorpe, 
John? 


TOMLIN, GEORGE. 
See Baltimore Typographical Society. 


Town & Country Boox & STATIONERY STORE. 
See Cushing, Joseph. 


TOWNSEND, Loupon L. 


Death, age 22, on March 18, announced in 
Am., March 19, 1823, p. 2, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., 
March 19, 1823, p. 2, col. 5. Obituary in Fed. 
Gaz., March 21, 1823, p. 2, cols. 5-6. See 
also Coale, Edward J., & Co. 


Toy, Isaac N. 
See Toy, John D. 


Toy, Joun D. 


printer, office, corner of Baltimore and Light 
Streets, 1819. 

book and job printer, over the Northwest 
corner of Baltimore Street and St. Paul's Lane, 
dwelling, Saratoga Street, North side East of 
North Street, 1824. 

Continuation of book and job printing busi- 
ness, formerly Pomeroy & 'loy, at corner of 
Market and Light Streets, announced in Am., 
Aug. 20, 1817, p. 3, col. 2; Fed. Gaz., Aug. 
20, 1817, p. 8, col. 2. Removal of book and 
job printing office to Northeast corner of Mar- 
ket and Charles Streets announced in Fed. 
Gaz., Dec. 18, 1820, p. 2, col. 6. Dissolution 
of copartnership of John D. Toy and Isaac N. 
Toy in the printing business and continuation 
by John D. Toy announced in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 
21, 1823, p. 8, col. 2. See also Pomeroy & Toy. 


TURNER, MICHAEL. 
See Harrod & Turner. 
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Turner, WILLIAM. 

printer, Southwest corner of Franklin and 
North Streets, 1822-28, 

Advertisement as bookseller, corner of Frank- 
lin and North Streets, in Fed. Gaz., June 11, 
1821, p. 2, col. 6. 


TUTTLE, DANIEL. 


printer, 21 South Howard Street, 1819. 
printer, 1 Lombard Street, 1822-23, 


Unperwoop, W. B., & Co. 

Opening of book and job printing office, 
North Frederick Street, announced in Am., 
Nov. 11, 1812, p. 8, col. 3. 


UNIVERSAL Boox STORE. 
See Dornin, Bernard. 


UNIVERSITY Press. 
See Hall, Sergeant. 


Usen, Jonn P., & Co, 


book auctioneers, 
1814-15. 


VALENTINE, BENJAMIN. 


printer, bill poster, and seaman, Bond Street, 
between Dulany and German Streets, F. P., 
1819. 


VANCE, Jonn, € Co. 


booksellers and stationers, 178 Baltimore 
Street, 1807-1810. 

Opening announced and drugs advertised 
in Am., Oct. 15, 1806, p. 8, col. 4. Dissolution 
of copartnership of John Vance € Co. on Oct. 
14, announced by Warner & Hanna and John 
Vance in Am., Oct. 29, 1811, p. 3, col. 5. See 
also Vance, John & Thomas. 


104 Baltimore Street, 


Vance, Jonn & THOMAS. 


booksellers and stationers, 178 Baltimore 
Street, 1812. 

booksellers, 178 Baltimore Street, 1814-15. 

booksellers and stationers, 178 Baltimore 
Street, 1816-1823, 

Formation of partnership announced by John 
and Thomas Vance in Am., Oct, 29, 1811, p. 3, 
col. 5. Medicine advertised in Am., April 16, 
1813, p. 1, col, 2. Card of thanks to public 
for help during fire is in Am., Nov. 23, 1814, 
p. 3, col. 1. Agency for Johnson's printing ink 
announced in Fed. Gaz., June 22, 1815, p. 2, 
col. 4; Am., June 26, 1815, p. 1, col. 2. Disso- 
lution of partnership and continuation by John 
Vance announced in Fed. Gaz., Sept. 4, 1822, 
p. 3, col. 3. Auction of entire stock of books 
and stationery announced in Fed. Gaz., Feb, 6, 
1823, p. 3, col. 5; Am., Feb. 7, 1823, p. 8, 
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col. 4. Notices to creditors in Fed. Gaz., Sept. 
29, 1823, p. 3, col. 2; Am., Sept. 30, 1823, 
p. 2, col. 6; Am., Oct. 21, 1823, p. 8, col. 4. 
See also Vance, John, & Co: Vance, Thomas. 


VANCE, THOMAS. 


(house of John & Thomas Vance), book- 
seller and stationer, 178 Baltimore Street, 
dwelling, 178 Baltimore Street, 1822-23, 

Death, age 30, on Dec. 6, announced in Fed. 
Gaz., Dec. 7, 1822, p. 2, col. 6; Am., Dec. 9, 
1822, p. 3, col. l. See also Vance, John & 
Thomas. 


VANSANT, WILLIAM W. 
See Vansant & Crossgrove, 


VANSANT & CROSSGROVE. 


Dissolution on Oct. 7 announced by Wm. 
W. Vansant and L. W. Crossgrove in Fed. 
Gaz., Oct. 7, 1818, p. 2, col. 4. 


Vicary, HENRY. 

bookstore, Southwest corner of Wik and 
Bridge Streets, 1819. 

bookseller, Southwest corner of Wilk Street 
and Hartford Run, O. T., 1822-23. 

agent for Kinnersley's periodical publica- 
tions € bookseller, Pratt Street, North side 
West of Charles Street, 1824, 

Advertisement as subscription book pub- 
lisher, corner of Wilk and Harford Streets, in 
Fed. Gaz., Jan. 22, 1822, p. 3, col. 1. 


WAINE, JOHN. 

printer, High Street, near Bridge Street, 
O. T., 1807-1808. 

Same as Wane, John? 


Warpo, ELisma H, 

Death at Charleston on July 25 of Elisha H. 
Waldo, age 28, printer, native of Connecticut, 
announced in Tele., Aug. 17, 1801, p. 3, col, 2. 


WALTEMYER, ÁDAM. 


printer, rear of 45 North Liberty Street, 
1822—23. 


Wanderer. 

a Literary Magazine, printed and published 
(weekly) by R. f. Matchett, at $4 per annum 
— office, corner of South Gay and Water 
Streets, 1816. 

See also Matchett, Richaxd T. 


WANE, JOHN. 

printer, 30 North Gay Street, dwelling, King 
George Street near Granby Street, O, T., 1814- 
15. 
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Wane, John, & Co., printers, office, Water 
Street, 1 door from South Street, 1816. 

Wane, John, € Co., printing office, 22 North 
, Gay Street, 1817-18, 

proprietor of the Prospect Hill Garden Hotel, 
and printing office, 22 North Gay Street, 1819. 

printer and proprietor of the Prospect Hill 
gardens, Dulany Street,- North side East of 
Gist Street, L. H., O. T., 1824. 

Announcement that John Wane has taken 
over the Columbia Garden, a tavern, is in 
Fed. Gaz., Dec. 31, 1808, p. 3, col. 5. Con- 
tinuation of book and job printing office, previ- 
ously conducted as Wane & O'Reilly, at new 
office, 30 North Gay Street, announced in Am., 
May 7, 1814, p. 3, col. 3; Fed. Gaz., May 11, 
1814, p. 4, col. 5. Removal of printing office 
from 32 North Gay Street to 39 Water Street 
announced in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 12, 1815, p. 2, 
col. 5; Am., Oct. 13, 1815, p. 2, col. 5. Re- 
moval to 22 North Gay Street, announced in 
Am., May 4, 1816, p. 3, col. 1. See also Wane 
& Murphy; Wane & O'Reilly. Same as Waine, 
John? 


WANE & MURPHY. 

printers, 3 North Gay Street, 1804. 

Opening of printing office at 3 North Gay 
Street with the equipment formerly owned by 
the Anti-Democrat announced by John Wane 
and Thomas Murphy in Fed. Gaz., Feb. 15, 
1804, p. 3, col. 4; Tele., Feb. 15, 1804, p. 8, 
col. 5. Dissolution on August 27 announced 
by John Wane and Thomas Murphy in Am., 
. Aug. 28, 1805, p. 8, col. 4; Eve. Post, Aug. 
28, 1805, p. 3, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., Aug. 28, 1805, 
p. 3, col. 4. Announcement that George Dob- 
bin has purchased the interest of John Wane 
and that business will be conducted as G. 
Dobbin & Murphy ibid. See also Dobbin, Geo., 
& Murphy; Murphy, Thomas; Wane, John. 


Wane & Obert, 

Dissolution, on April 9, of book and job 
printing office announced by John Wane and 
J. C. O'Reilly in Am., May 7, 1814, p. 3, 
col. 8; Fed. Gaz., May 11, 1814, p. 4, col. 5. 
See also Hill, Thomas Howard; O'Reilly, 
Joseph C.; Wane, John. 


WARNER, WILLIAM. 

bookseller, dwelling, 178 Baltimore Street, 
1807—1808. 

printer and bookseller, 37 Baltimore Street, 
corner South Gay Street, dwelling, 44 North 
Gay Street, 1814-1816. 

printer, bookseller and stationer, corner of 
Baltimore and Gay Streets, dwelling, 46 North 
Cay Street, 1817-18. 
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bookseller and agent for Lee’s patent medi- 
cines, Southeast corner of Baltimore and Gay 
Streets, dwelling, 44 North Gay Street, 1819. 

bookseller and stationer, Southeast corner 
of Baltimore and Gay Streets, dwelling, Gay 
Street, East side North of East Street, 1822-23, 

printer, bookseller and stationer, Southeast 
corner of Baltimore and Gay Streets, dwelling, 
Gay Street, opposite the Shot Tower, 1824. 

Barry Chase’s printing ink advertised in 
Fed. Gaz., Aug. 28, 1812, p. 3, col. 4. Medicine 
advertised in Am., April 16, 1813, p. 1, col. 2. 
Death on May 23 announced in Am., May 
25, 1824, p. 2, col. 6. Notice of administrators 
in Am., June 26, 1824, p. 3, col. 4. Sale of 
entire stock announced in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 25, 
1824, p. 3, col. 1. Auction of entire stock 
announced in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 2, 1824, p. 3, 
col. 3; Am., Dec. 3, 1824, p. 3, col. 5. Printing 
office offered for sale in Fed. Gaz., Aug. 22, 
1825, p. 8, col. 3. See also Bayly & Fishach; 
Warner & Hanna. 


WARNER & HANNA. 


printers and stationers, 37 Baltimore Street, 
corner of South Gay Street, 1800-01. 

book printers and booksellers, 37 Baltimore 
Street, corner of South Gay Street, 1802. 

printers and booksellers, 37 Baltimore Street, 
1803. 

printers, booksellers and stationers, 37 Balti- 
more Street, 1804, 

booksellers and stationers, 37 Baltimore 
Street, 1807-1808, 

printers, booksellers and stationers, 37, cor- 
ner of Baltimore and South Gay Streets, 1810. 

Advertisement as printers and stationers, 2 
North Gay Street, in Tele., Jan. 13, 1800, 
p. 3, col, 4. Address as 37 Market Street in 
Tele., July 12, 1800, p. 3, col. 4. Advertise- 
ment for John Corran, runaway apprentice, 
in National Intelligencer, Aug. 20, 1802, p. 3, 
col. 5. Printing ink advertised in Tele., May 5, 
1803, p. 3, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., May 7, 1803, 
p. 3, col, 4, Notice to country printers that 
Warner & Hanna will sell a printed sheet con- 
taining the astronomical calculations for an 
almanac is in Am., July 81, 1805, p. 3, col. 4. 
Printing paper advertised in Eve. Post, May 13, 
1808, p. 3, col. 4. Acquisition of a copperplate 
press announced in Eve. Post, June 20, 1809, 
p. 3, col. 4, Advertisement stating that one 
press is devoted to job printing is in Eve. Post, 
June 22, 1809, p. 3, col. 5. Dissolution because 
of death of Andrew Hanna and continuation 
of firm by William Warner announced in Am., 
May 25, 1812, p. 3, col, 4. See also Hanna, 
Andrew; Heron & Lefevre; Vance, John, & Co.; 
Warner, William. 
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WEBSTER, JANE. 
medical bookstore, 11 Sharp Street, 1822— 
23. 


Weekly Observer. 
See Keatinge, George. 


Weekly Register OFFICE. 

77 Water Street, near South Street, 1812. 

84 South Street, 1814-15. 

29 South Calvert Street, 1816, 

corner of Water Street and Cheapside, 1817-- 
18. 

See also Colvin, John B.; Niles, Hezekiah, 


Weron, B. T., & Co. 

engravers and copperplate printers, East 
Street, South side, East of Calvert Street, 1822— 
28. 

Purchase of engraving and copperplate print- 
ing ofice of W. H. Freeman, East Street, 
announced in Fed. Gaz., April 27, 1821, p. 3, 
col 4. Removal of engraving and copperplate 
printing business to Roger's Alley announced 
in Fed. Gaz., June 10, 1823, p. 3, col. 2. 


West, James C. 

printer, 35 High Street, O. T., 1819. 

printer, Spring Street, East side, North of 
Gough Street, F. P., 1822-23. 

printer, Spring Street, West side, South of 
German Street, F. P., 1822—23. 

printer, Exeter Street, East side near the 
Circus, 1824. 


Whig PRINTING OFFICE. 
87, corner of South Gay and Water Streets, 


1810 
See also Barnes, Samuel; Bickham, Herman. 


WHITAKER, JOHN. 

printer, Lerew’s Alley, North of Madison 
Street, 1824. 

Same as Whittiker, John? 


WEITTEMORE, JOHN. 

printer, at the oflice of the Federal Republi- 
can, South Gay Street, 1812. 

printer, dwelling, Granby Street, O, T., 1816. 

printer, Queen Street, near the bridge, O. T., 
1817-18. 

printer, Wilk Street, opposite the Methodist 
Church, F. P., 1819. 


WEITTIKER, JOHN. 

printer, Lerew’s Alley, North of Madison 
Street, 1824. 

Same as Whitaker, John? 
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WILLARD, JAMES. 


printer, Goodman Street, near Mongomery 
Street, 1814-15, | 


WILLIAMS, 


Opening of book and stationery store and 
account book manufactory, 110 Market Street, 
announced in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 29, 1819, p. 3, 
col, 2; Am., Dec. 2, 1819, p. 8, col. 1. 





WiLLis, GEORGE, 


Opening of music store, 95 Market Street, 
announced in Am., June 12, 1823, p. 8, col. 1; 
Fed. Gaz., June 12, 1823, p. 8, col. 4. Removal 
of music store to 71 Baltimore Street announced 
in Fed. Gaz., Oct. 2, 1823, p. 3, col. 1; Am., 
Oct. 8, 1823, p. 3, col. 1. 


Wııs, F. M., & Co. 


Formation of bookbinding business under 
name of F. M. Wills & Co. announced by 
F. M. Wills and Geo. Dobbin € Murphy in 
Eve. Post, Aug. 5, 1809, p. 8, col. 5. Address 
as corner of East Street and Calhoun’s Alley 
in Am., Aug. 7, 1809, p. 8, col. 3. Dissolution 
on Aug. 7 announced by Francis M. Wills and 
G. Dobbin & Murphy in Am., Aug. 8, 1810, 
p. 3, col. 5. See also Dobbin, Geo., & Murphy; 
Neal & Wills; Wills, Francis M. 


Wus, Francis M. 


Opening of bookbinding business in St. 
Paul's Lane announced in Am., June 12, 1817, 
p. 2, col. 6. Address as Old Post Office in 
Fed, Gaz., June 14, 1817, p. 3, col. 8. Adver- 
tisement as bookseller in Am., Aug. 13, 1817, 
p. 3, col. 3, Copperplate printing advertised 
in Am., Sept. 19, 1817, p. 2, col. 5; Fed. Gaz., 
Sept. 19, 1817, p. 3, col. 2. Notice to creditors 
in Am., March 21, 1822, p. 3, col. 2; Fed. 
Gaz., March 21, 1822, p. 3, col. 3. Notice of 
trustee in Am., March 30, 1822, p. 2, col. 6. 
Bankruptcy notíces in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 2, 1822, 
p. 3, col. 1; Am., Dec. 18, 1822, p. 3, col. 2; 
Fed. Gaz., April 29, 1828, p. 2, col. 6. See 
also Callender & Wills; Jarvis, G.; Neal & 
Wills; Neal, Wills & Cole; Wills, F. M., & Co. 


WiLsoN, THOMAS. 

Wilson, Thom, printer, 31 South Gay Street, 
1810. 

editor and publisher of the Sun, dwelling, 23 
Commerce Street, 1812. : 

Auction of all the materials on which the 
Sun was printed announced in Am., March 
12, 1818, p. 3, col. 8. Postponement of sale 
announced in Am., March 19, 1813, p. 3, col. 
2. See also Niles, Hezekiah; Sun Office, 


THE BALTIMORE BOOK TRADE, 1800-1825 


WirsoN, WM., & Sons. 


Advertisement as subscription book agents, 
Market Street, in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 7, 1806, 
p. 3, col, 5; Am., Jan. 8, 1806, p. 3, col. 4. 


Wise, F. A. 
See Baltimore Typographical Society; Ken- 
nedy & Wise, 


WIsE, FREDERICK. 


printer, South Howard Street, near Conway 
Street, 1817-18. 


Woop, SAMUEL S., & Co. 


booksellers and stationers, 212 Baltimore 
Street, 1819-1824, 

Advertisement as successors to Samuel Jef- 
feris, 212 Market Street, in Am., April 18, 
1818, p. 2, col. 4; Fed. Gaz., April 18, 1818, 
p. 2, col. 6. Agency for Johnson's printing 
ink announced in Fed. Gaz., June 19, 1821, 
p. 3, col. 1; Am., June 20, 1821, p. 3, col. 2. 
Printers' furniture, manufactured by Ramage, 
advertised in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 29, 1821, p. 3, 
col. 2. Type from Bruce's Foundry advertised 
in Fed. Gaz., Nov. 25, 1823, p. 3, col. 3; Am., 
Nov. 26, 1823, p. 3, col. 1. 


Wooppy, WILLIAM. 

printer, 96 Sharp Street, 1822-23. 

book and job printer, 2 South Calvert Street, 
dwelling, 96 Sharp Street, 1824, 

Same as Wooddy, William, Jr.? 


Wooppy, WILLIAM, Jr. 

Woody, William, Jr., printer, 96 Sharp 
Street, 1819, 

Opening of book and job printing office, 
2 South Calvert Street, announced in Fed. Gaz., 
Feb. 15, 1822, p. 3, col. 1; Am., Feb, 16, 
1822, p. 8, col. 2. Same as Wooddy, William? 


Wee, NATHANIEL W, 

Death of Nathaniel W. Wylie, printer, age 
27, on May 29 announced in biographical 
sketch in Am., May 30, 1808, p. 3, cols. 2-3. 
Date of death given as May 28, in Fed. Gaz., 
May 30, 1808, p. 3, col. 2. See also Baltimore 
Typographical Society. 
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Young, J. H. 
See Cone, J., & J. H. Young. 


YOUNG, SAMUEL. 


Justice of the peace and bookseller, 27 North 
Charles Street, 1824, 

Opening of book and stationery store, 27 
North Charles Street, announced in Am., Oct. 
9, 1823, p. 2, col. 4. Advertisement as Theo- 
logical Book Store in Fed. Gaz., Jan. 5, 1824, 
p. 3, col, 3. 


Younc Men's BIBLE SOCIETY. 
See Armstrong & Plaskitt. 


Yunpr, LEONARD, 

printer, 6 South Street, 1804, 

printer, dwelling, 6 South Street, 1807- 
1808. 

Announcement that he will "continue his 
close attention" to the Federal Gazette is in 
Fed. Gaz., Jan. 1, 1807, p. 3, col. 1. Death, 
age 70, on June 15 announced in Fed. Gaz., 
June 15, 1825, p. 2, col. 5; Am., June 16, 1825, 
p. 2, col. 5. Notice of executrix in Am., Aug. 2, 
1825, p. 3, col. 1; Fed. Gaz., Aug. 2, 1825, 
p. 2, col. 7. See also Yundt & Brown. 


Yunpr & Brown. 

printers, 12 South Gay Street, 1800-01. 

editors of the Federal Gazette, office, 12 
South Gay Street, 1802-1803. 

publishers of the Federal Gazette, next 10 
South Gay Street, 1804. 

Removal from front building to back build- 
ing of 12 South Gay Street announced in Fed. 
Gaz., july 8, 1801, p. 3, col. 4. Wholesale 
paper prices for booksellers and stationers in 
Fed. Gaz., Aug. 5, 1808, p. 8, col. 5. Dissolu- 
tion of firm, after 12 years and 2 months, 
announced by Leonard Yundt and Matthew 
Brown in Fed. Gaz., Dec. 31, 1806, p. 8, cols. 
2—3. Announcement that L. Yundt and M. 
Brown are "about to retire from the city" is in 
Fed. Gaz., May 21, 1808, p. 8, col. 5. See 
also Bxown, Mathew; Federal Gazette Office; 
Yundt, Leonard. 


News of the Month 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Josuva BLocH, who has been chief of the Jewish Division since 1923, is an 
authority on the beginnings of Hebrew Printing; the Library has published 
some of his essays in that field. He also writes extensively on Jewish history 
and literature and is editor of the Journal of Jewish Bibliography. Dr. Bloch 
is also a Rabbi. 


KENNETH W. CAMERON, who is on the faculty of the Department of English, 
Trinity College, Hartford, was introduced to Bulletin readers in the July, 
1951, number. In addition to his multifarious duties noticed in that number, 
he is now Archivist and Historiographer of the Episcopal Diocese of Con- 
necticut and editor of the diocesan publication, The Historiographer. During 
'a year's leave of absence which he is completing, Dr. Cameron has prepared 
a manuscript for his forthcoming Emerson's Workshop which will open to 
researchers hitherto unexplored corners of American Transcendentalism. 


. EARLE LuTz, a resident of Richmond, Virginia, is a retired army officer, who, 
between wars, had a wide experience with Eastern and Southern newspapers. 
In both World Wars, soldier newspapers came under his jurisdiction at times 
with the result that he made the study of the subject a hobby and has built 
up an outstanding collection of such publications. He entered the newspaper 
field after studying law at the University of Richmond. Colonel Lutz has 
had four books published and has contributed to numerous national maga- 
zines. He has completed a history of the Confederate Naval Academy and 
is now completing a bibliography of Civil War soldier newspapers. 


SuMNER H. SLICHTER, Lamont University Professor in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration at Harvard University, appeared in the Sep- 
tember, 1952, Bulletin, with "Productivity — Still Going Up." Dr. Slichter 
delivered both papers as lectures before Library groups. 


GIFTS 
The Wilhelm Weitling Papers 


Á GIFT OF PERSONAL PAPERS and memoribilia received in April resurrected 

from the shadows of a century ago a New Yorker whose career resembles 

in some ways the experiences of many more recent newcomers to our country. 

Wilhelm Weitling (1808-1871) was born in Magdeburg, Westphalia, during 

the troubled times of the Napoleonic wars, emigrated from Europe after the 
[ 858 ] 
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unsuccessful German Revolution of 1848—49, and died at 178 Stanton Street, 
on the lower east side of New York City. Directories for the closing years of 
his life classify him as a tailor; that was the trade for which he served a 
youthful apprenticeship and at which he labored most of his life. But the 
books and papers just given the Library by his daughter and son, Caroline 
and the late Terijon Weitling, of Staten Island, reflect other activities not 
devoid of distinction, however much they have been eclipsed by fleeting time. 

After completion of his term as an apprentice in 1826, Weitling's years of 
insecurity as a journeyman tailor, moving about France and central Europe, 
conditioned him for the reform and radical revolutionary movements of the 
following decades. His persuasiveness and his pen raised him to a position 
in the history of early socialism equal in prominence to those of Engels and 
Marx; he has been called the most prominent socialist agitator which Germany 
produced prior to 1848. However, his relatively simple Christian, or Utopian, 
approach to contemporary problems was unacceptable to the scientific dia- 
lectician, Marx, and these two figures parted early in 1848. Swept from 
Germany in the tide of refugees to the United States, later labeled "the Forty- 
eighters," Weitling settled in his country bringing little but his trade and 
his ideas for social and economic reform. 

, During the years 1850-1858, Weitling threw himself into promotion of 
a three-sided program, working especially among the German element in our 
populace. This called for organization of an Arbeiterbund or "Workingmen's 
League” of skilled craftsmen, publication of a newspaper for the “League,” 
and the establishment of communities where the new socio-economic theo- 
ries could be put into practice. The Library's new gift relates mainly to the 
last two topics. 

Die Republik der Arbeiter, with Weitling’s name as founder and editor, 
began to appear from New York with the issue of January, 1850; it continued 
as a monthly or a weekly until July, 1855. Though believed to have had a 
circulation never above 4,000 copies, as the organ of the "League" it reached 
into many states of the country. À bound set of this significant periodical, 
lacking perhaps one issue, is part of the new gift; since there is recorded 
only one additional set of it in the country — in Wisconsin — this is a very 
welcome addition to the Library's serial publications, particularly among 
those of New York imprint. 

The third aspect of Weitling's program was tried far from New York. The 
place, Communia, Clayton County, Lowa, appears upon today's maps as a 
tiny dot about fifty miles northwest of Dubuque, though the experiment 
conducted there was concluded long ago. The letters and records preserved 
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in Weitling's papers show that the communal effort had fallen apart within 
a few years. The principles expressed in its constitution, printed at Garnavillo, 
Clayton County, in 1853, and the precise plans of a manuscript, “Organisation 
der Arbeit,” signed by the colonists in August of that year, soon gave way 
to a sheaf of powers-of-attorney needed by Weitling, the administrator, in 
contests and litigations with dissidents. 

After the decline and fall of his newspaper and the colony, Weitling turned 
again to his trade as his primary occupation; he did hold a minor position 
in the immigration services at Castle Garden early in the 1860s but he was 
not fitted by temperament for either public service or politics. Especially 
strong domestic ties, with the women also giving their labor and skill as 
needle workers, enabled the family to maintain a precarious living. Weitling's 
intellectual drive was directed into inventions to improve the sewing ma- 
chine and speed up embroidering, toward astronomical studies and toward a 
school text of broad scope. The new accession has numerous patent papers. 
There is also correspondence revealing his efforts to get international recog- 
nition for his theories about the heavenly bodies, including a series of letters 
from Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution. 


RoBERT W. Hirn 


* * * 


THE FOLLOWING LIST of donors, with brief descriptions of their gifts, repre- 
sents a selection from the Library's records of material received during the 
month ended June 15th, 1958. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of 
New York City. 


Collections 


Mr. Frank Bonilla — Current Spanish-Ameri- 
can music and theatre programs. 


Mrs. Robinson Locke — Newspapers and 
magazines of the past decade; menus, pro- 
grams, and other material. 


Miss Emily B. Warren, Newport, Rhode Island 
— Several hundred theatre and music pro- 
grams from 1870 to date, from Newport, New 
York, and other cities, including a detailed 
record of the Newport Casino Theatre, 1927— 
1951; also albums and scrapbooks with 750 
photographs, letters and clippings, given in 
memory of Mary Tilden Chase. 


National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 
— Nine cartons of clippings, scrapbooks, and 
other material about the motion picture in- 


dustry. 


Mr. Helmars Rudzitis, of the Brooklyn Lettish 
newspaper Laiks — Fifteen volumes of Lettish 
fiction and poetry, all bearing the imprint of 
Gramatu Draugs, a Brooklyn publishing house. 
The collection includes translations from Nor- 
wegian, Esthonian, English, as well as original 
works, mostly by authors settled outside 
Latvia. 


Commemorative Volumes 


Mr. Paul A. Koepchen — The 90th anniversary 
volume, St. Luke's Lutheran Church in the 
City of New York, 1850-1940. 


Manhattan College — The Tree Bore Fruit, 
Manhattan College, 1853-1953, by Brother 
Casimir Gabriel. 


6th/7th Cameronians (Scottish Rifles), Ham- 
ilton, Scotland — The History of the 6th (Lan- 
arkshire) Battalion, The Cameronians (S. R.), 
World. War II, 1946. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Mr. George W. McCoy, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina — The First Presbyterian Church, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, 1794-1951. 


Incorporation of Bonnetmakers and Dyers of 
Glasgow, Glasgow, Scotland — History of the 
Incorporation, 1597-1950. 


Authors Gifts 


Mr. Percival E. Jackson — An autographed 
copy of his Odds and Ends, privately printed 
by the Peter Pauper Press, 1953. 


Mr. Robert Florey, West Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia — Monsieur Chaplin ou le rire dans la 
nuit, par Maurice Bessy and Robert Florey, 
1952. 


Mr. Joseph A. Usellis, Staten Island, New York 
— An autographed copy of Five Weeks away 
from the Statue of Liberty, 1953. 


Mrs, Kate Johnson, Nakusp, British Columbia 
— An autographed copy of Pioneer Days of 
Nakusp and the Arrow Lakes, Nakusp Dia- 
mond Jubilee, 1892-1952. 


Dr. Hirsch L. Gordon — A presentation copy, 
signed, of his The Maggid of Caro, the Mystic 
Life of the Eminent Codifier Joseph Caro as 
Revealed in his Secret Diary, 1949. 

Senhór M. Carlos, Sociedad Brasileira de Filo- 
sofía, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil — His Con- 
tribuicáo aos ideais da O.N.U. á luz da 
filosofía universal, solução dos problemas so- 
ciais, 1958. 


Photographs 


Mr. Arthur Rosenfeld — Several thousand 
photographs of contemporary American plays. 
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From Organizations 


American National Theatre and Academy ( Mr. 
Morgan James) — Promptbook for Highlights 
of the Empire, 24 May 1953. 


Jewish Community Center of the Rockaways 
— Die Israelitische Bibel, enthaltend: den 
heiligen Urtext, die deutsche Uebertragung, die 
allgemeine ausführliche Erlauterung mit mehr 
als 500 englischen Holzschnitten, herausge- 
geben von D. Ludwig Philippson, 1844-49, 


Secgáo de Propaganda e Turismo, Macao — 
Macau, terra nossa, solar de Portugal no 
Oriente, by Afonso Correia, 1951. 


Sociedad Bolivariana de Venezuela, Caracas, 
Venezuela — Memorias del General Daniel 
Florencio O'Leary, narración, 1952, 


Jarman Printing Company, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia — An American Saga, the Story of the 
5nead Family of Accomac County, Virginia, 
and of Kentucky, edited by William E. Stokes, 
Jr., 1952. 


Československá Astronomická Společnost, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia — Astronomie o 
Československu od dob nejstaršch do dněska 
(Veda a zivot, svazek 11), 1952. 


Old Comrades Association, Royal Munster Fu- 
siliers, Munster, Tilford, near Farnham, Sur- 
rey, Englaud — History of The Royal Munster 
Fusiliers, by Captain S. McCance, 1827. The 
volume is inscribed by the President: “With all 
good wishes to our Transatlantic cousins." 


Interesting Items 


Monsieur Francois Valorbe, Paris, France — 
Carte noire, couverture de Wilfredo Lam, 
1953. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, JUNE, 1953 


DURING THE MONTH of June, 1958, the total number of recorded readers in the 
Reference Department, Central Building was 74,025. They consulted 188,983 
volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered the 
building was 217,969. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation 
Department was 796,997. ( 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 30,475 vol- 
umes and 4,583 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received as 
gifts 3,232 volumes, 3,572 pamphlets, 27 maps and 9 prints. The Circulation 
Department received as gifts 706 volumes and 9 pamphlets. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Joun MACKENZIE Cory, Chief 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Harriet E. Kemp 
SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES, Margaret Wehler 
EXTENSION DIVISION, Mrs Jean Godfrey, Supt. 
RICHMOND REGIONAL, Katharine O’Brien, 
labranan 
INTERBRANCH LOAN, Hennetta Quigley, Supt. 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Lucille T. Mathews, Supt, 
BOOK ORDER OFFICE, Mary E. Neubert, Supt. 
CATALOGUING OFFICE, Ellen Peters, Supt. 


BINDING & PROCESSING OFFICE, William Stem, 
Supt. 

WORK WITH CHILDREN, Eulalie Steinmetz, Act- 
ing Supt. 

WORK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE, Margaret Scoggin, 
Supt. 

ADULT SERVICES Supt. 

REFERENCE SERVICES, Leona Durkes, Supervisor 





BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


MANHATTAN 


AGUILAR. 174 E. 110th St. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 
BLOOMINGDALE. 206 W. 100th St. Emily F. 
McCormick 
CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Ave. Regina Sludock 
CENTRAL CHILDREN'S ROOM. Central Bldg. 
Helen À. Masten 
CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Central Bldg. Ellen M. 
FitzSimons 
CHATHAM SQUARE. 33 E. Broadway. Marion Lang 
COLUMBIA. Room 101, Columbia University Library. 
Mary B. Lipscomb 
COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
COUNTEE CULLEN. 104 West 186th St. Mrs. 
Dorothy Homer 
EPIPHANY. 228 E. 23rd St. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 
58rzu STREET, 127 E. 58th St. Mary C. Hatch 
FORT WASHINGTON. 585 W, 179th Street. Wini- 
fred Gambrnil 
GEORGE BRUCE. 518 W. 125th St. Howard Rickert 
HAMILTON FISH PARK. 388 East Houston St. 
HAMILTON GRANGE. 503 West 145th St. 
Malamud 
HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 W. 124th St. Eliza Marquess 
HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Ave., South. Mrs. Alice 
Vielehr 
INWOOD. 4790 Broadway. Edith Rees 
JACKSON SQUARE. 251 W. 13th St. Helen Morgan 
LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the 
Americas. Raymond Harris, Acting 
MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd St. Casindania Eaton 
MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES. 288 William St. James 
Katsaros 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 2230 Munic- 
ipal Building. Amelia H. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth St. Daphne 
Kenway 
MUSIC LIBRARY. 121 E. 58th St. Gladys Chamberlain 
NATHAN STRAUS, 348 E. 82nd St. Mrs. Blanche 
Brauneck 
96ri STREET. 112 East 96th St. Loda M. Hopkins 
115ra STREET. 208 W. 115th St. 
125TH STREET. 224 E. 125th St. 
OTTENDORFER. 135 Second Ave. Charlotte Hubach 
PICTURE COLLECTION. Central Building. Romana 
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Panacea or Precious Bane 


Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature 


By Saran A. DICKSON 
Chief of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 
Many of thy Gallants (O Fleete-streete) haue spent hundreds of pounds 
in thy presence, and yet neuer were so much as drunke for it; but for 
euery fortie pound that thou layest out in this Indian coómoditie (of Gold) 


thou hast a Siluer Box bestowed vpon thee, to carry thy Tobacco in, 
because thou hast euer loued that costly and Gentlemanlike Smoke. 


— Lanthorne and Candle-Light, by Thomas Dekker 


INTRODUCTION 


ITH the sixteenth century the great movement known familiarly as 

the Renaissance came to an end. In western and northern Europe this 
period may be termed its Blütezeit, since it followed the discovery of America, 
the culminating event of the two centuries which had witnessed the revival 
of classical learning and the invention of printing. It was the century of the 
Reformation, a change in thinking among a large number of European peoples 
of at least equally colossal significance for modern man. This fateful hundzed 
years began with voyages of discovery and exploration, and saw the conquest 
and colonization of new continents. 

The adventurers who sailed to the Americas brought back what they had 
gone to seek — slaves and gold — but these were transitory and actually 
proved harmful to the nations which looted the rich Indian kingdoms of 
Central and South America. This wealth was of far less importance than 
the many products of the New World which the conquerors included in their 
cargoes, largely as curiosities. Some of the foods and drugs which were thus 
introduced into the Old World were to cause great social changes. Among the 
hundreds of such herbs and vegetables the potato and tobacco were the most 
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important. It is true that many others proved themselves commercially im- ' 
portant or medically beneficial, but no other American products have had so. 

« profound an influence on the economic and social life of modern man. Of these 
two tobacco has had a more far-reaching effect, since it has provided a wholly 
new enjoyment, and, at least in the imagination of its devotees, a welcome 
alleviation for the rigors of existence. 

In the year of the discovery, the use of tobacco by Indians was observed 
by Columbus. The written literature begins with Amerigo Vespucci's account _ 
of the natives of Margarita Island chewing a green herb.! This description: 
appeared in a printed book in 1505. At first the published records are scanty, 
but it is sure that the European mariners learned to smoke and snuff tobacco 
from the American Indians; certainly sailors have always chewed it from the 
time of their landing on American soil up to the present. 

The eaxliest historians of the New World, Pietro Martire d'Anghiera and 
Gonzalo Fernández de Oviedo y Valdés, referred both to the sweet potato 
and to tobacco,? but their notices of the succulent tuber (brought by Colum- 
bus to Spain within twelve months of the discovery of Haiti) are compara- 
tively slight. The herbalists, after the mid-century, began to include illus- 
trations of the plants, beginning, in the case of tobacco, with the date 1553.8 
But the ordinary potato, first observed in 1537 by Quesada's expedition, in 
the high plateau region of what is now Colombia, received very little attention 
except by historians of the conquest of Peru. It was not noticed in a printed 
book in England until almost the close of the sixteenth century. All literary 
allusions to potatoes refer to the sweet variety.* There is a curious parallelism 
between the "Irish". potato and tobacco in the legends that persisted for 
centuries that Sir Walter Ralegh introducd both into Great Britain.? 

From the outset tobacco caused disagreement among the writers who gave 
their attention to it. First described as employed to quench thirst, it fell 
under a cloud as a narcotic drug.” These two aspects of tobacco, on the one 
hand praised as a beneficial and healing plant, and on the other excoriated 


1 Tobacco; v. Chapter r. 2 V, Chapter n. 3 V, Chapter nr. 


4 For instance, Francis Bacon in his Sylva Sylvarum, 1627, recommends them as part of a recipe; 
Tobias Venner, in his Via recta ad vitam longam, 1620, ascribes nutritive value to them. It was 
thought by the earlier writers that the sweet potato was an aphrodisiac, which may explain the 
relative frequency of allusions to it in Elizabethan works. For additional references o. The History 
and Social Influence of the Potato, R. N. Salaman, Cambridge, 1949, Chapter xxm. He remarks, 
p. 433: "The potato ceased to interest the dramatist so soon as it became the plaything of the 
social philosopher and economist." 

5 This dualism in the two families of plants did not obtain in the case of Shakespeare; he refers 
to the sweet potato in The Merry Wives of Windsor and Troilus and Cressida; nowhere does he 
allude to tobacco. 

6 Y. Chapter x. 7 V. Chapter n. 
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` as a harmful and destructive product, continued through the centuries to be 
-treated by the authors who wrote on the subject. There is no agreement at 
the present day; even though the enemies of the "witching weed" have not 
been able to stop its use, they still continue to write against it. 

In the case of the two varieties of potato and of some other products of 
America it was very different. These were not considered as universal cures 
or as inventions of the devil, as was tobacco.? Although for a time under 
suspicion in some places because they had not been mentioned in the Bible, 
- most useful plants from America were accepted in the Old World, and 
became part of the orthodox European diet or medical pharmacopoeia. But 
tobacco, because of its employment in the magic and religion of the Indians, 
was to suffer from guilt by association and was to give those who disliked 
the habits connected with it endless opportunity for denunciation. The stories 
told by the early writers of stupor, trance, etc., caused by smoking and 
snuffing the powder of tobacco, started, it would seem, the connection of 
the plant with the powers of evil so sedulously maintained by the anti-tobacco 
propagandists. The fact that medicine men were intoxicated by inhaling 
tobacco, when they received responses from their gods, caused the early 
European missionaries and other orthodox sons of the Church to declare 
that these utterances were prompted by the devil, and that tobacco was 
connected with idolatry and demon worship. 

At the same time that this attitude was being adopted, the new custom 
of smoking was making its way from country to country in Europe, and to- 
bacco was being accepted as a healing agent of almost miraculous powers. 
At this time, in fact, it was chiefly used, in various forms, as leaf, powder, 
decoction, etc., to cure sores, wounds and other ailments. It was introduced 
into Portugal, France, Italy and other countries as the “holy healing herb,” 
though it also was called after those men who brought the seeds into different 
parts of the Continent. 

It is my purpose in this study to trace the beginnings of the tobacco contro- 
versy, and to explain, through the books written on both sides, the reason 
for the attitude of the authors. Differences of opinion on any subject cause 
a vast deal of bookmaking. Such difference of opinion on tobacco was to 
produce a considerable body of literature in the three and a half centuries 
after 1600, But of that more in another place. King James in his thunderous 


8 The potato was, for instance, neither sentimentally apostrophized as a “bewitching vegetable” 
or opprobriously denounced as a “stinking weed." No poet composed an epyllion in its praise, 
nor did a reigning monarch devote a diatribe to its condemnation, as happened to tobacco. It is 
curious that John Ruskin, in his Queen of the Air, 1869, abused both the potato and tobacco, 
as belonging to "the accursed family of Solanums." 
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Counterblaste to Tobacco rallied the enemies of the sovereign herb, but 
even in his reign there were some in England who paid it glowing tribute. 

The recrudescence of classical learning previous to the sixteenth century 
was marked by a great revival of education and especially by the founding 
of new universities and colleges, where the emphasis was on the litterae 
humaniores. The humanism developed by these studies reached a height 
in the early sixteenth century with Erasmus, Sir Thomas More and others, 
whom it would be a pleasure to enumerate, amoris causa. The great Reformers 
were also, of course, men of learning. Latin, modeled after that of the classical 
Roman authors, was the lingua franca of the scholar, the theologian and the 
scientific writer. In the sixteenth century most of the important books, if 
they did not appear first in Latin, were translated into that language so that 
they would be understood by the intelligentsia from Portugal to Scandinavia.? 
The poets of Europe aspired to write Latin verse, in the metres and in the 
style of Vergil and Martial; some succeeded in turning out creditable imi- 
tations.? In England there was no original work in the vernacular which 
mentioned tobacco until almost the last decade of the century.!* 

The sixteenth century, glorious because of the blooming of humanism and 
the brilliance of the reign of Elizabeth, with its peerless genius, Shakespeare, 
had a somber background of plague and religious persecution, as well as the 
unexampled cruelties caused by the witchcraft delusion. In the literature 
which described all this, as will be seen, tobacco played its part. 

With the opening of the seventeenth century the controversy concerning 
tobacco became fiercer. Tt was customary as the century progressed, in the 
various European countries, to devote portions of scientific, didactic and 
other informational works to the virtues or demerits of smoking and snuffing. 
Dramatic and poetic literature had frequent allusions to these habits, so 
much a part of life. In the present work I have not attempted even an 
adumbration of this later literature; I have concerned myself only with the 
beginnings and early development of tobacco's history and mythology. 

In the overwhelming majority of cases the books on which this study is 
based are in the Axents Tobacco Collection and belong to the Reference 
Department of The New York Public Library. This library on tobacco, the 
largest and most important of its kind, was assembled by Mr. George Arents, 
an enthusiastic collector who is still adding to its treasures. To the writer, 


9 There were a few notable exceptions, in the case of books referring to tobacco, such as La historia 
general delas Indias, 1585, by Gonzalo Fernández de Oviedo y Valdés; Brief Récit, 1545, by 
Jacques Cartier; Les singularitez de la France antarctique, 1557, by André Thevet et al. Some of 
these works were translated into other European languages, but they did not appear in Latin. 
V. infra, Chapters u, 1u, v and vi. 

10 V, Chapter vm. 11 These English works will be considered in Chapters vm and vm. 
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the Curator of the Collection, it has been an adventure to help in gathering 
the books and to read and study them. And it is an inspiration to realize 
that there is still more to learn about tobacco, that there are more manu- 
scripts and books to be discovered and that this is not the end of the road. 
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CHAPTER I 


R TOBACCO — THE NEPENTHE 


Poetum vulgus amat, Poeto consueta juventus, 
Exercet vires, oblitaque corda laborum; 
Continet ille dapes, cum coenis prandia condit, 
Si cibus abfuerit Poeto saturabitur alvus, 

Nausea si qua venit, Poetum bibe, nausea cedet. 
Quam radix te nunc memorem memoranda Tabacil 
Fortunatal potens! cunctis felicior herbisl 

Serius Elystis ad nos delata virectis! 

Tu potes armatas fumis animare cohortes, 
Inspirare Viris iras, intendere robur, 

Tu potes ingenium succendere Vatibus, altam 
Indere vim calamo, venam recreare Poetae, 
Ambrosioque potes carmen condire lepore; 
Pellere tristitiem didicisti, fallere curas, 

Tollere nec nescis Domini de corpore febres. 


— Trinobantiados Augustae sive Londini, 
by Wenceslaus Clemens, Libri vi. 


OBACCO is American, and itis a sign and a portent that the first account 

of it in a printed book should have been written by the man from whom 
America was named, Amerigo Vespucci. It is a fascinating fact in the literary 
history of the ^witching weed," always a subject of violent controversy, that 
the author of this interesting passage should himself be one of the most 
controversial personages in American annals. 

The Florentine navigator was not the first European to observe the use 
of tobacco in the New World. Two sailors of Columbus saw Indians smoking 
in 1492, and the discoverer of America recorded this fact in his journal! 
but no part of this was published until many years later. Vespucci, on his 
second voyage in 1499, with Alonzo de Hojeda and Juan de la Cosa, saw 
Indians chewing a "green herb" on the Island of Margarita, off the coast 
of Venezuela. This he relates in his Lettera di Amerigo Vespucci delle isole 
nuovamente trouate in quattro suoi viaggi, Florence, circa 1505, the first 
edition of his four voyages. This account is addressed as a letter to Piero 
Soderini, Gonfaloniere of the Republic of Florence, though his name is not 
actually given in the book, for reasons which are conjectural. Sometime after 
its publication it was translated into French and sent to Duke René of Lor- 
raine. This version was immediately translated into Latin by Jean Basin de 
Sandaucourt, one of a little circle of savants belonging to the chapter of 
canons at St. Dié, in the Vosges Mountains. Someone, perhaps the French 


1 Fernando Colombo, Sig. Du, v. infra, Chapters 1 and o. 
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translator, addressed the letter to Duke René? and it was printed as part 
of the Cosmographiae introductio, on a printing press recently set up in a 
chapter building, by Vautrin Lud, one of the more affluent of the canons. 
Martin Waldseemüller was the author of the small work on geography which 
accompanied Vespucci's letter, and he and his collaborators dedicated the 
whole work to the Emperor Maximilian. 

The town of St. Dié, situated in a valley of the Vosges Mountains, had 
originally been a monastery founded by St. Deodatus in the seventh century. 
By the end of the fifteenth it had grown into a community surrounding the 
church and other buildings which appertained to the chapter of St. Dié. 
The canons were the temporal and spiritual governors of the town. They 
acknowledged no superior except Duke René, who ruled Lorraine. He was 
a cultivated man and an amateur of geography. Some of the canons possessed 
considerable means; as a whole they were very learned men. 

Early in 1507 Vautrin Lud, who was chief of municipal and judicial admin- 
istration in St. Dié, as well as a canon and chaplain of Duke René, set up a 
printing shop, one of the earliest in Lorraine. At the same time he, with his 
co-workers in the printing of books, and some of the other canons, founded 
a society called the "gymnase vosgien." It has been supposed by some writers 
who have considered this group, that it actually was a college and that its 
members were professors. Others, the chief of whom are MM. Schmidt and 
Save (the latter examined documents in the town and church of St. Die), 
have stated definitely that there is no evidence that the canons gave instruc- 
tion or even that the gymnase was a formal literary or scientific society, as 
some had thought. There is nothing to show that it continued after the time 
of the original dozen members. Perhaps the sense in which gymnasium was 
occasionally employed by Roman authors, as meaning sodalitas philoso- 
phorum or merely philosophi, comes closest to its meaning as used by the 
group of scholars who set out to print books on geography at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century? To begin with, Lud wished to print a translation of 
Ptolemy's geography. 

There would appear to have been about twelve members of the gymnasium 
of the Vosges, all but two being canons of St. Dié. We shall be concerned 
2 This gave rise to several incongruities, for instance: that Vespucci and the duke had been 
schoolfellows under the former's uncle, a statement retained from the original Italian letter to 
Soderini and in this case a manifest impossibility. These inconsistencies furnished Magnaghi 


(v. infra) with ammunition for his charges of bad faith and dishonesty against the members of 
the gymnase, in connection with their publication of the Latin edition. 

3 M. Schmidt states that the association was formed to publish books and that the gymnasium 
vosagense was the personnel of the printing shop. He refers to the chapter of canons at St. Dié 
as "un des premiers corps ecclésiastiques à l'ouest de Vosges où pénétra l'esprit de la Renaissance,” 
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here only with those who were collaborators in the publication of the TT 
Cosmographiae introductio early in April, 1507.* These were Martin Wald- 
seemüller and Mathias Ringmann, both of Alsace, and Jean Basin de Sandau- 
court. Ringmann, one of the two lay members of the gymnase, was the "casti- 
gator” or corrector of the press, an office which seems to have included 
editorial duties. He and Waldseemüller were very learned and much inter- 
ested in geography. The latter was a mapmaker of parts, and he produced 
two maps of the world "in solido et in plano" to accompany his treatise on 
geography; these disappeared for several centuries, and it is only recently 
that the so-important maps, having the name America for the first time, 
have been rediscovered.” Waldseemüller grecized his name to Hylacomylus; 
Ringmann used the Latin Philesius vogesigena as his nom de plume, and 
they signed these names to the dedications which both wrote for their book. 

It is interesting to note that Vautrin Lud substituted the name gymnasium 
vosagense for these names in a second issue of the Cosmographiae introductio 
which was apparently printed immediately. He seems to have felt that the 
group as a whole should be sponsors for the book, rather than any of the 
individual members. The available evidence shows that Lud provided the 
money for the operation of the press and for its publications. 

An important member of the gymnase was Jean Basin de Sandaucourt. 
He was a canon of the chapter, a scholar and an accomplished poet. According 
to a statement made by Vautrin Lud addressed to Duke René, he persuaded 
Jean Basin to make the Latin translation of Vespucci's letter on his four 
voyages, from a French version sent to the duke from Portugal." This was 
done in time to be appended to Waldseemüller's treatise on cosmography. 
Mathias Ringmann came to St. Dié very early in 1507; we may suppose that 
he had a leading part in the decision to translate and publish the four voy- 
ages, so that they might be accessible to educated readers all over Europe. 
He had himself been instrumental in publishing the edition of Vespucci's 
letter to Lorenzo de Medici telling about his third voyage, which was printed 


4 The full title is Cosmographiae introdvctio com qvibosdam geometriae ac astronomiae principiis 
ad eam rem necessariis insuper quatuor Americi Vespucij nauigationes. 

5 "Father Fischer luckily came upon the large flat map of the world at Castle Wolfegg in South 
Württemberg in 1901, and confirmed the identification by F. A. de Varnhagen and L. Gallois 
_of the globe map in the collection of Ritter von Hauslab” ( Caming, p. 18). 

6 It is unnecessary to describe here the other printings which appeared in 1507; these differ 
mainly in the prefatory material and in the typographic setup of the title pages. 

7 In his Speculi orbis declaratio (v. note 9), folio m: "Quarum etiam regionum descriptionem 
ex Portugallia ad te, Illustrissime rex Renate, Gallico sermone missam Joannes Basinus Sendacurius 
insignis poeta, a me exoratus qua pollet elegantia latine interpretavit." 
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at Strasburg in 1505,8 and to which he had prefixed his famous poem on the 
New World: “De terra sub cardine Antarctico per regem Portugallie pridem 
inuenta.” He had met, while a student at Paris, Giovanni Giocondo of Verona, 
the translator of the letter into Latin, and had presumably been fired with 
enthusiasm for the recent discoveries of Vespucci. Ringmanns poem was 
reprinted by Lud in his own geographic work dedicated to Duke René? 
and published early in 1507; it is slightly shortened and has the name Ámericus 
in one line. The poem was again used in the Cosmographiae introductio before 
the four voyages of Vespucci. At the age of twenty-five Ringmann became an 
important individual amongst the little group of geographical enthusiasts, 
and we may hazard the guess that he suggested to Waldseemüller that the 
"Terra incognita" celebrated by himself in Latin verse be called "America"; 
at all events this name was proposed in the geographical treatise which was 
the introductory piece to the four voyages." 

By proposing this name Waldseemüller started a controversy which has 
lasted from that day to the present. Vespucci has been blamed for trying 
to take the credit for the discovery of the New World away from Columbus, 
and the eruditi of St. Dié have been accused of knowingly uttering a false- 
hood. The fact that those responsible for the publication of the Cosmographiae 
introductio placed Duke René's name at the head of the Vespucci letter, thus 
making it appear to have been originally addressed to him instead of Soderini, 
was considered by some critics as positive proof of bad faith on the part of 
Lud and his collaborators, even though no name was mentioned in the original 
Italian letter, or presumably in the French translation,” and they might 
legitimately have inferred that the latter's being sent to the duke was in- 
dicative that it had been written to him personally. The several inconsistencies 
with this idea which occur in the opening statements of the letter might, it 
seems to me, have been overlooked by the Latin translator in his haste to 
complete his task, and by the printer in his haste to publish the book on 
the new press. 


8 De ora antarctica per regem Portugallie pridem inuenta. The first edition was published in 1503, 
probably at Florence, under the name: Mundus novus. 

9 The full title of this work is Speculi orbis succinctiss. sed neque poenitenda neque inelegans 
Declaratio et Canon. 

10 Vignaud, p. 220, calls him “le membre le plus sympathique." 

11 On sig. av”: "Nunc verso hae partes sunt latius lustratae et alia quarta pars per Americum 
Vesputium (vt in sequentibus audietur) inuenta est quam non video cur quis iure vetet ab 
Americo inuentore sagacis ingenii viro Amerigen quasi Americi terram siue Americam dicendam, 
cum et Europa et Asia a mulieribus sua sortita sint nomina.” 

12 It is possible that the duke's name was inserted by the French translator, but it is inconceivable 
that the canons of St. Dié should have perpetrated, and their patron should have countenanced, 
a deliberate fraud. 
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The first description of the use of tobacco is found on d,,*-d,,,* of the 


first issue of the first edition of the Cosmographiae introductio, a translation 
of which follows: 


These people were very beastly in appearance and bearing, and they all 
had their jaws filled with a certain green herb which they chewed like 
cattle to such an extent that they could scarcely talk, and each of them 
had two small dried gourds hung around his neck, carrying the one full 
of the very herb which he had in his mouth, and the other of a certain 
whitish flour like plaster; taking each a stick, that they had moistened 
and chewed in their mouths, they put it now and again in the gourd filled 
with flour, and when they had taken it out of the flour, they put this into 
their mouths on both sides afterwards, sprinkling the herb itself which 
they were carrying in their mouths with the flour, and this they did very 
often and a little at a time. When we wondered at this act we could not 
clearly understand the cause and secret of it, or why they behaved in 
this way. This tribe (as we learned bv experience) came to us in a 
friendly way as if they had quite often before been in commerce with us 
and had a long friendship. While we were walking along the beach with 
them and talking, meantime desiring to have a drink of fresh water, they, 
intimating by signs that they were entirely without it, of their own accord 
offered us some of the herb and the flour which they held in their mouths, 
and we realized that it was because the country lacked water, and in order 
to allay thirst, they were keeping the herb and flour in their mouth. 
Because of this it resulted that, although we walked with them about 
the shore for a day and a half, we nowhere found any fresh water, and 
we found out that the water that they did drink had been collected from 
the dew falling on certain leaves like asses' ears. These leaves were filled 
with dew at night, and from this dew (which was very good) the people 
drank, but at that time most of their country was without such leaves. 
This tribe entirely lacks the food which exists on the mainland, but rather 
live on fish which they take in the sea. There is a large supply of fish 
among them, who are great fishermen, and from these they willingly 
offered us a large number of turtles and many other good fish. Their 
women nowhere use the herb which the men carry in their mouths. But 
each had one gourd filled with water from which they drank. 


None of the authors who have taken part in the Vespuccian controversy 
and have so closely examined his words seems to have identified this green 
herb with tobacco. Nor did the historians of tobacco or later writers on the 
customs of the Indians cite Vespucci as an authority.** Hartwich !* seems to 
have been the first to point out that the Indians of Margarita Island were 


18 For example: Friedrich Tiedemann, Geschichte des Tabaks, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1854; Andrew 
Steinmetz, Tobacco, London, 1857; O. Comes, Histoire, Géographie, Statistique du Tabac, 
Naples, 1900, and many others. 

14 P, 41, 
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chewing tobacco.!? He combats the idea that they might have been chewing 
coca leaves since that custom had not spread to the Antilles. That the passage 
has not been more widely treated seems unfortunate, as it might well be the 
locus classicus in the dispute as to Vespucci's honesty as a voyager and writer. 
Those who attack him insist that only two voyages were actually made, and 
that the existent accounts of his travels were garbled by the author with intent 
to deceive;and in recent years an Italian defender of the navigator has arisen 
with the revolutionary theory that the Italian and Latin versions which I 
have described are forgeries from start to finish. It seems important to ex- 
amine the authenticity of these works, using the first account of tobacco as 
a proof of their genuineness and of the honor and veracity of the man from 
whom America was named. 

The attackers and defenders of Vespucci, ranging from Las Casas in the 
sixteenth century and Markham in the nineteenth on the one hand, to Varn- 
hagen and Magnaghi in the nineteenth and twentieth on the other, have 
succeeded in giving two entirely different pictures of the great navigator. 
To one important historian 18 he was “that gallant mariner.” To the Hakluyt 
Society's editor!" the Florentine contractor was merely a "landlubber" to 
whom "accuracy and truth were of no consequence." Tn the editorial comment 
to his edition of the Italian text of the four voyages Professor Northup !? finds 
it difficult to believe that Vespucci himself wrote “a jargon" so “unintelligible.” 
Fiske !? calls the language a “jargon salted with Atlantic brine." Other writers 
do not find it impossible that a man, even though Italian by birth, for a long 
time in the service of Spain and a resident there, should have written his 
own language with a liberal admixture of hispanicisms. 

The controversy about Vespucci was complicated in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries by the publication of three letters supposed to have 
been written by him to Lorenzo de Medici in 1500-1503.2° These relate to the 
author's second and third voyages and were printed from manuscripts pre- 
served in two collections. Vignaud and other historians and bibliographers 
have regarded these as of doubtful provenance and in other ways suspect. 


15 He quotes the passage from Michael Herr's German translation contained in Die new Welt, 
der Landschaften vnnd Insulen, so bis hie her allen Altweltbeschrybern vnbekant, Strassburg, 
1584, sigs. 1y”-1y1*, 

16 Fiske, 11, p. 40. 

17 Markham, p. ix and xliii; other caustic comments passim. 

18 P, 80. 

19 yr, p. 40. 


20 'These riam in Vita e lettere di Amerigo Vespucci, Angelo Maria Bandini, Florence, 1745; 
Il milione di Marco Polo, Giovanni Battista Baldelli-Boni, Florence, 1827; and Ricerche istorico- 
critiche circa alle scoperte d Amerigo Vespucci, Francesco Bartolozzi, Florence, 1789. F 
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The fact that the Italian in which they are written is quite different from 
that of the letter to Soderini seems to them an additional reason for believing 
that these compositions are apocryphal, and that the only true writings of 
Vespucci which have come down to us are the letter usually known as the 
Mundus novus (referring to the third voyage) and that containing the four 
- navigations, all of which they accept as genuine. 

Magnaghi wrote an elaborate treatise setting forth his theory that the four 
voyages which are described in the letter to Soderini and the earlier letter 
about the third voyage are both forgeries which have been foisted on a credu- 
lous public. On the other hand he maintains that the three letters to De 
Medici, discovered and printed so much later, are genuine, and were the 
source from which the fabricator of the other works took what was true 
concerning the second and third voyages. The supposed forger of these 
publications (according to Magnaghi's hypothesis) added and changed what 
he found in the true narrative to build up Vespucci's reputation to equal that 
of Columbus and to produce a book which would sell to a public avid for 
wonders. The advantage of this theory is that it allows for the second and 
third voyages actually being made by Vespucci. These are the portions of 
the mariner's adventures which have been admitted true even by his de- 
tractors. It holds a piratical editor in Florence responsible for the first and 
fourth, those which have been attacked as spurious. The reasons for the 
accusations of falsehood against Vespucci are too long to detail here, but 
they have been refuted by such scholars as Varnhagen, Vignaud, Harrisse 
and others.?! 

In the course of his argument to substantiate the theóry that Vespucci 
made only two voyages, and that the only reliable account of these is to be 
found in the three letters to De Medici, Magnaghi accuses the gymnase 
vosgien of inventing a French account of the four voyages from which their 
Latin translation was made and suppressing the fact that there was an original 
Italian edition, in order to pretend that they were the first to publish the story 
of Vespucci's discoveries in the New World. In this critic's view the Florentine 
publisher of the first edition invented various incidents (v. infra) and inserted 


21 Vignaud (Henry Harrisse, Paris, 1912, p. 67) gives the great Americanist bibliographer's 
arguments in refutation of Markham (quoted supra) saying that Harrisse “while conceding 
that the accounts of Vespucci's voyages raise some objections, does not admit that the English 
savant [Markham], any more than the others, has succeeded in casting doubt on the authenticity 
‚of the navigations. Passing to an examination of the objections on which Markham especially 
lays stress, he shows that the alibi that was supposed to have been proved against Vespucci 
[that he was in Spain when he says that he was making his first voyage to America] is not 
established, and that the accusations made by Las Casas are based on incorrect texts, which 
destroys the two most important reasons for denying the statements of the Florentine navigator." 
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the hispanicisms and other non-Italian elements in the text, for reasons which 
are not explained. 

Only three of the authors writing on Vespueci, who have come under my 
observation, have commented on the passage in the second voyage concerning 
the Indians and the green herb which they chewed. Lester ?? remarks that 
the herb was probably betel, a manifest absurdity. Markham ?? says that 
Alonso Nifio and Cristobal Guerra, on their voyage in 1500, observed the 
same practice among the natives, for the purpose of keeping their teeth 
white. He does not hazard a guess as to the identity of the herb.?* Magnaghi 29 
in his discussion of the first letter to Lorenzo de Medici, purporting to be 
written on July 18, 1500,% which he believes to be genuine, and which deals 
with the second voyage, treats this incident of the landing at Margarita Island 
at greater length. It does not occur in the letter of 1500, which he is defending, 
and he therefore rejects it as entirely an invention of the Florentine publisher 
of the Soderini letter containing the four voyages. Describing the passage 
as “prolix” he dismisses it with ill-humored contempt, as a reminiscence of 
Alonso Niño's experience. We must assume that the forger of the letter added 
it to provide local color. 

The fact that Alonzo de Hojeda, one of those with Vespucci on this voyage, 
testified in 1513?" that he had landed on Margarita Island (not of course 
called thus at the time) does not daunt Magnaghi, who claims that Vespucci 
was never there. He does, however, suppose that the herb chewed by the 
natives could have been coca leaves, but fails to explain how a far-off pub- 
lisher in Florence should have been able to imagine the scene, so different 
from that printed in the Libretto.* The fact that he refers to coca-chewing 
by natives in the Andes region is no explanation of the passage in the Soderini 
letter. We still have the problem of where the supposititious compiler of this 
obtained his information. The account quoted above, with its exact detail 
of the method of chewing, the manner of mixing the herb with powder and 
most important, the reason for the practice, as given by the Indians, to relieve 
thirst, is entirely different from that as reported by Niño and Guerra. 


22 p. 181. 

28 P. 26, note 1. 

24 These two explorers had seen, on the coast of Venezuela, Indians chewing an herb to keep 
their teeth white. The incident is briefly related in Libretto de tutta la nauigatione de re de Spagna 
de le isole et terreni nouamente trouati, Venice, 1504, on Dë. 


25 P, 98. 

26 First published in 1745, v. supra, note 20. e 
27 Navarrete, Vol, m, p. 544, 

28 V, supra, note 24. 
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That these latter were referring to some other plant seems clear if the 
account of the Indians’ chewing as recorded in the life of Columbus, attrib- 
uted to his son, Ferdinand Columbus, is examined. This was published in 
1571,% and whether he actually wrote the work or not, it can not be doubted 
that it is based on authentic material and documents furnished the author 
by the family of the discoverer of America. This important passage on tobacco- 
chewing reads: 

In the island of Veragua [Costa Rica] the Admiral left his brother, the 
Prefect, to investigate the country. . . . About seven leagues west of the 
river Betlem [Bethlehem] [they met a cacique, or chief, with about twenty 
attendants who brought gifts to the white men]. And while they stood 
there, the Cacique and the principal men did not stop putting a dry 
herb in their mouths and chewing it, and sometimes they put a certain 
powder that they carried together with that herb, which seems a very 
ugly habit; ... These people of Beragua . . . when they eat are always 


chewing a certain herb, which we believe is the reason that their teeth 


are quite rotten and decaved 20 
4 


The resemblance to the account of this habit as given by Vespucci and 
quoted above from the Cosmographiae introductio is so striking as scarcely 
to need remark. It has never been the style among historians to attack the 
credibility of Christopher Columbus. The incident recounted was obviously 
seen by an eyewitness. He was, moreover, a contemporary of Vespucci. How 
then can Magnaghi say that the latter's similar account of the natives’ use 
of a green herb to relieve thirst is a reminiscence of so different a practice, 
tersely mentioned by Nifío and Guerra, inserted in a pirated version of 
Vespucci's voyages by an unknown forger? Where did he find this description, 
so clearly the work of one who had actually seen the Indians chewing to- 
bacco? It could not have been copied from any published work, as in 1506 
it was nowhere in print. It is surely much more likely that Vespucci wrote 
the narrative of the second voyage himself, as it is set down in the Cosmo- 
graphiae introductio. And, if he wrote this portion, he must have written the 
remainder of the work also. 

This seems a strong reason for sharing the favorable opinion held by Varn- 
hagen, Vignaud, Harrisse and other competent historians as to the honesty 
of Vespucci and the authenticity of the letters describing his voyages, pub- 
lished in his own lifetime. The incident of the chewing of tobacco has been 
verified from accounts, published later, by other witnesses of the same custom. 


29 V. supra, note 1. 
30 Ee;'-Eei,". It is here to be noted that the chewers had rotten and decayed teeth, a very 
different effect from that observed in the chewing of the herb to whiten the teeth. 
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And Vespucci can not be blamed because a little group of geographical 
enthusiasts in far-off St. Dié suggested that the mundus novus be named after 
him. ` 

In the same year that the life of Columbus was published, 1571, Nicolás 
Monardes, physician of Seville, brought out the second part of his book?! 
concerning the products of the West Indies, with tobacco first on the list of 
those used in medicine. In this he refers to the use of little balls of tobacco 
by the Indians; these they carry with them to relieve hunger and thirst in 
desert countries. By chewing and swallowing these it is possible to go for 
several days without food or drink.*? Similar stories occur even much later 
in the literature of tobacco.?? The first printed account of the use of the 
plant, contained in Vespucci, depicts the new plant as an alleviating agent. 
The man after whom America was named started tobacco, destined to have 
so important a part in the destinies of the new continent, on its long and 
honorable literary career as the friend and comforter of civilized man. 


(To be continued) 


31 Segunda parte del libro, de las cosas que se traen de nuestras Indias Occidentales, Seville, 1571; 
t. Chapter v. 

32 Monardes, sigs. Cvi1yb—D,2- 

88 In Naturall and artificiall directions for Health, William Vaughan, 1600; Schat der Gesontheydt, 
Johan van Beverwyck, 1636; The wonderful Deliverance at Sea, 1674; et al. 
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Captain Bland on the New York Stage 
By Encar W. HIRSHBERG 


N the fall of 1855, a little over a year after George Henry Lewes and Marian 
Evans — not yet George Eliot — had embarked on their life together as 
man and wife in everything but legal status, Lewes wrote a three-act play 
called Captain Bland. Yt was not his first attempt at dramatic writing, nor 
was it a masterpiece in dramatic literature. During the preceding two years, 
about a dozen of his plays of indifferent quality and doubtful originality — 
most of them were adaptations from popular French comedies that were 
not protected by copyright — had appeared with varying success on the 
London stage. This particular one he sent, early in 1857, to Alfred Wigan, 
then the manager of the Olympic Theatre, with whom he had done business 
before. Wigan put Captain Bland into rehearsal, but for some reason or other 
did not produce it and finally sent it back to Lewes. Some three years later, 
in January, 1860, he wrote to Lewes, asking to see the play again. According 
to a Journal entry dated February 1, 1860, Lewes "thought as well of it as 
ever; but, being altogether indisposed to enter once more into theatrical 
matters, I wrote to Wigan to say that he might purchase the m.s. as it stands 
for £100, but that I could neither do anything to it, nor allow my name to 
appear with it.” Two days later he sent the play off to Wigan.* 

Despite Lewes's somewhat uncompromising attitude and his indisposition 
to enter into "theatrical matters, he underwent considerable, tribulation 
before he managed to get his price for Captain Bland. In his Journal for 
November 30, 1860, he wrote, 


This afternoon went down to see Wigan about "Captain Bland." It seems 
as if I never should be free of bother and misunderstanding about this un- 
fortunate piece, which was written for him when we were at Worthing 
and Richmond, rehearsed, altered, rehearsed again and finally returned 
on my hands. This spring he again wanted to have it. 1 offered to sell him 
the piece to do what he liked with provided my name did not appear, 
and no application was made to me about alterations. He kept it some 
time and then returned it, not being able to make immediate use of it. 

' About six weeks ago he again applied for it. Accepted my terms; and now 
wants me once more to alter it and alter my terms. I agreed to do both. 
To alter it and get £50 down and £50 if he doesn't produce it before Easter. 
2£ a night if he does. 


1 This information about Captain Bland was obtained from Lewes's Journal, Number xx (1859— 
1866), the manuscript copy of which is in the Yale University Library. Passages quoted from the 
Journal are from the same source. 
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Lewes completed the final alterations on Captain Bland early in December 
and once more sent it to Wigan. This time he was paid. According to his 
Literary Receipt Book, the manuscript copy of which is in the Berg Collection 
of The New York Public Library, he received his £50 down in December. 
Wigan did not produce the play before Easter, and, true to his agreement, 
paid Lewes the second installment of £50 in May, 1861, receipt of which 
is also recorded in the Literary Receipt Book. 

Wigan did not make use of Captain Bland even though he paid for it, and 
the play never appeared in England. But three years after Wigan had settled 
with Lewes, Captain Bland. suddenly turned up in New York City. On May 
30, 1864, it was presented for the first time on any stage, according to the 
newspaper notices, at Wallack's Theatre, then located at Broadway and 
Thirteenth Street. The prompter's copy of Captain Bland that was used for 
this production is now in The New York Public Library, and as far as I know 
is the only version of the play in existence. It is written in several hands, 
including Lewes's, on various types of paper, and stage directions are inter- 
polated throughout, apparently written in as the exigencies of production 
demanded. There are many alterations, several of them written in Lewes's 
hand, which probably are those that he made at Wigan's request. Because 
of the many changes and additions in the manuscript, it is difficult to de- 
termine just what proportion of the play actually is Lewes's work. 

How Captain Bland finally found its way into the hands of the Wallacks 
may be explained in part by the fact that there was a distant family con- 
nection between Alfred Wigan and James W. Wallack, co-owner with his son 
of Wallack's Theatre. Finding that he could not use the play, Wigan possibly 
decided that he might as well keep it in the family and sent it off to his Ameri- 
can cousins. In any event, he either neglected to mention Lewes's request 
not to be named as the author of the play, or the Wallacks simply ignored 
it. Captain Bland is billed in the New York Times as "an entirely original 
drama, of novel construction and peculiar effects," ? and the author is identi- 
fied in the announcement of the opening as "Mr. G. H. Lewes — an English 
writer, of universal culture, whose labors have graced almost every branch 
of letters." Special mention also is given to the then unusual circumstance 
that the play had "not yet been played in England." Mr. Lewes, consequently, 
would "receive his first verdict from New York. ? 


2 New York Times, May 80, 1864, p. 7, and in announcements in subsequent issues. This billing 
also appears on a playbill that is pasted on the cover of the prompter's copy. 


3 Ibid., p. 6. 
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Lewes's fame, such as it was, apparently was not enough to make Captain 
Bland appealing to any substantial segment of New York's theatre-going 
public. Just how well Lewes was known in America at this time is of course 
questionable. One reviewer describes him as “one of the cleverest men in 
England . . . a man of fine genius and liberal culture, whose literary career 
has been signalized by brilliant success in various branches of art. . . . In 
America he is best known by his admirable Life of Goethe’. . . .”4 In actual 
fact, Lewess Life of Goethe, first published in 1855, probably was known 
to comparatively few Americans. It is interesting to note that no mention 
at all was made of his association with George Eliot, who by this time had 
written Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Silas Marner and Romola, and 
had achieved substantial fame on both sides of the Atlantic. 

As far as I have been able to determine, the producers of Captain Bland 
tried to capitalize on Lewes's name without either his knowledge or consent, 
and I have found no evidence that Lewes ever discovered that his play was 
performed before an American audience, But whatever publicity value the 
use of his name might have had, Captain Bland. was, to use the theatrical 
term, a flop. It survived for only five performances. According to the notices 
in the New York Times, the first four were on May 30 and 31 and June 1 and 
4, 1864. Nothing more about the play appears until June 8, when an announce- 
ment was made to the effect that Captain Bland, “having been received with 
great favor by increasing audiences, . . . due notices will be given of its 
next representation." 5 The date of the "next representation" was later an- 
nounced as June 13th, when it was performed for the last time, despite the 
"great favor" of "increasing audiences. No more notices of it were pub- 
lished after this date; and to my knowledge it never was staged again, either 
in England or America. 

The comments of the Times reviewer probably reflect the average critical 
opinion of Captain Bland at the time of its production. He refers to it as “a 
drama, by Mr. G. H. Lewes, which did not, however, meet with favor," and 
continues: 


It was excellently played in all respects, and had it been produced earlier 
in the season, would, we fancy, have earned a better fate. The language 
of the piece is extremely good, and Mr. Lewes displays tact in drawing 


4 From a podes in the Albion, xLu (June 4, 1864), 271. 
5 New York Times, June 8, 1864, p. 7. 
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characters, although the Captain himself is odious. Mr. Lester Wallack 
played with admirable discretion; in coarse hands the part would have 
been intolerable. Nothing could well be better than the death scene of 
the unfortunate scoundrel.® 


In a later criticism, the Times writer calls Captain Bland “an excellently 
written piece, although somewhat disappointing in its action.” 7 

The reviewer for Frank Leslie's Illustrated. Newspaper, which was one 
of America's most popular weeklies, was much less kind to Captain Bland 
than the Times. The play, he asserts, 


was written for a Bowery locality, and pruned down to suit Broadway. 
This pruning, while it has not helped the morality or respectability of the 
piece, has cut away all the merit of it, supposing it ever had any, which is 
doubtful. The hero captain, done in his usual style by Lester Wallack, 
seems to have devoted the best years of his life to the pursuit of matrimony 
under difficulties. He has also succeeded in his infantile years in con- 
tracting alliances with some 70 to 100 females — more or less — and is still 
ardently pursuing other chances to perpetrate the same violation of the 
statutes. On this fact hinges all the action of the play... .? 


This review is unjust and exaggerated. Captain Bland is not a very good play, 
but it is certainly a cut above the ordinary Bowery melodrama. The fact that 
it did not appeal to the audiences of wartime New York in the 1860s is clearly 
demonstrated by its unenthusiastic reception, however. The criticism in 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, harsh as it is, probably is a more ac- 
curate reflection of popular opinion concerning Lewes's play than the more 
moderate views expressed in the New York Times. 

The most favorable comment on Captain Bland is in the Albion, a weekly 
magazine that was devoted chiefly to reprinting articles from English peri- 
odicals. The attitude of the writer is decidedly pro-British, and betrays con- 
siderable contempt for American taste in theatrica] matters. After a detailed 
panegyric on Lewes's brilliant literary career, briefly quoted above, he in- 
dulges, with a singular lack of critical acumen, in a rhapsodic account of 
Captain Bland. Even though it cannot become popular because it lacks 


8 New York Times, June 6, 1864, p. 5. Lester Wallack was a popular and successful actor, 
apparently well suited to the part of Captain Bland. The leading feminine role was taken by 
Mary Gannon, also a popular figure on the New York stage. 

7 New York Times, June 18, 1864, p. 5. 

8 Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, xvm (June 18, 1864), 195. 
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“variety of sharp contrasts, striking stage effects, and commonplace ideas,” 
he declares, it 


must always delight students of character, who prefer delicate tints to 
glaring daubs, and relish the eccentric more than the conventional. And 
for this brief reason: it presents, in bold relief, and in perfectly blended 
colours, a vivid picture of the diabolical aspect of man. This has been 
attempted by many writers, since Shakespeare drew lago and Richard III; 
but, in no subsequent instance, has it been achieved with more entire 
truthfulness to nature than in Mr. Lewes's graphic picture of Captain 
Bland .... In the development of this story Mr. Lewes has exercised the 
tact of the artist. Concentrating interest upon those vivid situations 
wherein conduct illustrates character, he avoids the defect of tediousness, 
by merely suggesting details. But . . . precisely because his plot is not 

' wrought out to the extremest point of prolixity, it is liable to misappre- 
hension .. . . The fact is that its persons are strictly real, that its plot is 
perfect, and that its construction is without a flaw. This may not be evi- 
dent on the surface; but there are works which require thought for their 
appreciation, and this is one of them. To the student of history, to the 
analyst of manners and character, there will always be pleasure in the 
drama of "Captain Bland."? 


Captain Bland. is no more deserving of this encomium than it is of the 
scarifying abuse it received in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. The 
Captain himself is a perfectly ordinary villain, of the type which appears 
in many other nineteenth-century dramas; to compare Lewes's characteriza- 
tion of him with anything by Shakespeare, or even to mention his name 
in the same breath with Iago or Richard m, is little short of ridiculous. On 
the other hand, the play certainly cannot be called immoral, as the somewhat 
querulous reviewer for Frank Leslie's magazine seemed to think it was, since 
the villainous Captain Bland is killed as he should be, and everything comes 
out allright in the end for the virtuous hero and heroine. 

The plot of Captain Bland is complex and probably original with Lewes, 
as far as the details are concerned, but the events are not strikingly unusual, 
and the characters are drawn straight from the repertory of the contemporary 
British theatre. The play is about the reprobate Captain Bland's efforts to 
recoup his lost fortunes by taking advantage of the fact that he has been 
married previously to two different women, Margaret Leigh and Mrs. Bluster. 
Both of them think he is dead, and at the start of the play have become 


9 Albion, xix (June 4, 1864), 271. 
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engaged to Lord Chillingham and Mr. Perkins, respectively. Under these 
circumstances, Bland's sudden appearance on the scene causes considerable 
embarrassment, and the action stems from this situation. The remark made 
by the Albion reviewer that Lewes's plot “is not wrought out to the extremest 
point of prolixity” is an understatement. Indeed, the plot and background 
are delineated so sketchily that the play leaves one with the impression that 
it was loosely thrown together at various times-and under varying circum- 
stances. The many revisions to which the piece was subjected doubtless 
account for its structural weakness. In the last act this weakness is particularly 
apparent, when Captain Bland's precipitous fall from his advantageous po- 
sition is accomplished with incredible ease and facility. Just as the truth 
is about to come out, he is conveniently shot by a squad of soldiers whose 
arrival is perfectly timed, and Margaret and Mrs. Bluster are free to marry 
the men of their choice without further travail. 

The dialogue that Lewes puts into the mouths of his characters is perhaps 
the best feature of the play. The opening scene between Surly Joe, an old 
soldier, and Mary, the maid, is charming, and some of Mrs. Bluster's con- 
versations with her rival lovers are witty and humorous, at least according 
to mid-nineteenth-century standards. She opens her remarks to Captain 
Bland, after recognizing him, by asking, "Sir, did you ever die?" His reply 
is “Never, did you?" 1? — not exactly a stunner, but good in comparison with 
much that passed for fast repartee on the contemporary stage. Some of the 
dialogue is highly melodramatic, particularly in the "heavy" love scenes, 
although no more so than that in other plays of the same type. À number of 
changes in the dialogue appear in the Library's copy, which apparently were 
made for reasons of propriety. For example, when Bland attempts to make 
violent love to one of his former wives, he says he is convinced that "in the 
fever of hunger and desire a thousand schemes have been combined to make 
you mine." ! The word “desire” has been crossed out, and “passion” written 
in above it, in Lewes's hand. Evidently Lewes felt that the general impli- 
cations of the term "passion" were more acceptable to Victorian audiences 
than the more specific ones of "desire." 

Captain Bland. is not a good play, but it is comparable with the average 
drama of the same species that was popular in the mid-nineteenth-century 


10 Captain Bland, Prompter's Copy (New York, 1864), Act nit, p. 19. 
11]Tbid., Act 1, p. 21. 
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theatre. Certainly Alfred Wigan, who as manager of London's Olympic 
Theatre must have known what he was doing, would not have given Lewes 
£100 for the piece if he had not thought that he could produce it profitably. 
It failed in New York not necessarily because it was inferior as entertain- 
ment to what the public was used to, but probably because, as the Times 
reviewer mentioned, it was introduced at the end of the theatrical season. ` 
Also, popular interest was centered upon events of the Civil War. The theatres 
were well patronized, but sensation pieces or old time favorites, not gentle- 
manly melodramas, were the order of the dau 17 Under more favorable 
circumstances, Captain Bland might well have had a moderate run, though. 
_ in its present form it never could have achieved any substantial success be- 
cause of its many defects in plot and construction. The Prompter's Copy 
in The New York Public Library remains as an interesting memento of a 
bygone age in the American theatre, and the details of its production are 
revealing as a demonstration of the use — and misuse — of the name and 
reputation of a prominent literary figure. 


12 In competition with Captain Bland during May and June, 1864, were such varied offerings 
as H. J. Byron's Fra Diavolo at the Winter Garden, and Miss Major Pauline Cushman, the “Union 
Spy and Scout," who, according to the announcements in the press, was delighting the patrons 
of Barnum's American Museum several times daily, by relating her "harrowing experiences" as 
a prisoner in the hands of the rebels. The enormously popular Rosedaie played concurrently with 


Captain Bland at Wallack's Theatre, and had its 121st performance during the week that Lewes's 
play opened. 





Paul North Rice, retired Chief of the Reference Department ( Bachrach photo ) 


Paul North Rice 
The Man and the Librarian 


By Harry MILLER LYDENBERG 


O, Quintus Horatius Flaccus was not talking about Paul North Rice 

when, something like two thousand years ago, on his Sabine farm, he 
said that the man “integer vitae scelerisque purus” had no need of Moorish 
javelins or bows. He would have said that about our friend today it he had 
been with us as a man that knew the Chief of the Reference Department 
now retiring at the age of sixty-five. 

Some men stand out for what they did, a portrait painted, a bridge built, 
a discovery made. Some — an all too precious few — stand out for what they 
are. Paul Rice is marked both for what he has done as librarian and for what 
he shows us as the man and person and character. 

Yes, he is a librarian, has been one all his life, does use books as help for 
others, is a devoted interpreter and demonstrator of what books mean to and 
do for each of us. We of The New York Public Library are particularly happy 
because of his forty years in library work, twenty-nine of them have been 
spent with us, beginning in 1914, right after his second year in the New York 
State Library School at Albany. The Staff News of the 4th of June gives the 
record in detail; that and other works of reference make it unnecessary to 
repeat it here. Add the special demands and opportunities offered by the con- 
ditions in this library to the differing experiences in a large mid-western 
public library, put the two on top of the peculiar demands on the librarian of 
one of our big metropolitan universities, and you have a decidedly unusual 
foundation. The superstructure he built on each assignment has proven lasting 
and creditable. 

Just remember how in the thirties some librarians began to see the waste of 
time and effort inevitable when ten libraries each catalogued ten copies of . 
the same book. Next they began to wonder how many would join forces to 
support a plan for co-operative cataloguing. Next came the decision to change 
“wonder” to "certainty" by testing the market. Paul Rice was the man they felt 
best fitted to do the traveling, telling the story, noting the results, making the 
report that led to the co-operation of many libraries to this end, work later 
taken over by the Library of Congress, to the satisfaction, benefit, profit of all 
concerned. 

About that same time some librarians began to wonder how more could 
share the information and help given by Library of Congress printed cards. 

[389] 
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No more cards could wisely be printed than those for the depository sets. 
Few, if any more libraries would have the staff or the space to care for these 
extra sets if they were printed and distributed. A committee of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries took up this problem, and as a result we got the 
series of printed volumes reproducing Library of Congress printed cards. 
Paul Rice was chairman of this committee, and the other members, William 
Warner Bishop, Keyes D. Metcalf, C. C. Williamson will no doubt join ` 
happily and cheerfully in sincere tribute to the patience, diplomacy, good 
judgment, and persistance of the chairman. 

Then too his service in the army in 1917 to 1919 was, full of interest and 
instruction. The buck private got his discharge wearing the gold bar of a 
2nd lieutenant, but he was quite content to stop with that advance and come 
back to the less thrilling daily work of civil life. Ask him sometime to tell you 
how he helped win the war. 

Let me say I feel that his services to the profession are so well known, so 
creditable, so admirable as to call for nothing more here than this mention. 
Ask too for permission to say something more about the man and his back- 
ground. The son of a Methodist minister got his schooling in the places where 
the church assigned the father for his duties. The son of a Methodist minister 
in the New England Conference turned naturally to Wesleyan University at 
Middletown, Connecticut. Any man with North or Rice in his name had 
peculiar responsibilities at Wesleyan. William North Rice (affectionally 
“Billy” to all) had been head of the geology department, acting president in 
fact if not by title. An uncle of Paul's, Morris B. Crawford, was head of the 
department of physics. Two older brothers had graduated recently with 
distinction. 

When Paul entered in 1906 he must have had all this in mind, must have 
wanted to, expected to, keep such a tradition alive, both as a matter of instinct 
and more or less formal intention. It was no difficult choice. His nature led 
him to take full measure of all sides of academic life, also to emphasize the 
formal instruction and the following insight into cultural and intellectual 
sides of life. When he left in 1910 as an A.B. he took with him a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. He had also been as active in his fraternity, Phi Nu Theta, in the 
athletic and recreational activities, in the bull-session discussions of Theodore 
Roosevelt and the “muck rakers" of the time, getting just about as all-round 
experience as the place and time permitted. 

That's the way his classmates at Wesleyan feel about him. Much the same 
comes from companions at the two sessions he attended at the Albany library 
school. One of his fellow students there says: "He looked serious at first with 
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his jet black hair and steady eyes, for he was a good listener, always giving 
the other fellow first chance to express himself, but we learned to look for 
that twinkle that betrayed a quick sense of humor even while we had ta be 
prepared for an honest verbal punch if he disagreed with us. 

“He was fond of long walks through the Albany countryside. I remember 
with pleasure the companionship, on what was probably his suggestion, of a 
couple of delightful pedestrian excursions from Williamstown up Greylock 
and back through the Hoosac hills to Albany. 

"There was a group of girls and men of the school who dubbed themselves 
the Raucous Doves — I think some of them had a Dove street boarding house 
— and who shared the fun of tramping the countryside of a Saturday and 
Sunday afternoon. Paul took an active part in planning and carrying out these 
expeditions. 

“During the spring of 1911 I spent seven weeks in the Albany Hospital 
with a siege of typhoid fever. Every single afternoon Paul walked the long 
mile to the hospital to see me and then wrote my mother a progress report. 
You can understand what this meant to my parents and they never ceased to 
be grateful for his thoughtfulness and steadily continuous kindliness. Few 
young men would have kept this up week after week, but that was and is 
Paul — one of the finest, most generous persons it has ever been my good 
fortune to know." 

After that is anything more needed? The man's performance in later years 
reflects his inheritance, his cultivation of his inner self. He is now, as always, 
as ever Paul North Rice. Yes, his desk is normally piled high with papers, but 
he finds what he wants when he needs it. He does things his own way, bu: he 
gets them done. He is a friend and companion, on a mountain hike, at his desk, 
wherever you find him. Bring him a problem of daily life and you may be sure 
of welcome, of understanding, of sympathy, with comment and answer at the 
end based on his honest judgment, no matter whether they are what you 
hoped for or what you feared. 

Friends, acquaintances, all that touch him rate him as high as librarian as 
they do as a personality, a man showing his ideals and standards by his daily 
life and bearing. None will ask for himself anything better than that he may 
in time come somewhere near to matching his own performances with what 
he knows stands to the credit of Paul North Rice. 


Ralph Waldo Baetgon, 1803-1882 


Catalogue of an Exhibition from the Berg Collection 
| Compiled by Jonn D. Gorpan 


INTRODUCTION 


TE 150th anniversary of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson, which fell 
on May 25, 1958, was given appropriate emphasis in many ways and in 
many places. Especially significant have been the exhibits of Emerson books, 
letters and manuscripts, giving evidence that all material which can shed 
light, now and in the future, on the thought, writings and personal relation- 
ships of Emerson, are being carefully preserved and made fully available 
for study. 

The New York Public Library, in its Berg Collection, is rich in Emerson : 
material of the most valuable and useful sort, and this fact was made clear 
by an Anniversary Exhibit of which this catalogue is the evidence. 

To the scholar and the student, the resources of the Librarys Emerson 
material are well known, and to the public such an exhibit as this, running 
‘chronologically through half a hundred cases, is an inspiring guide to the 
full meaning of the long life of an American seer and prophet. The meaning 
of Emerson's message is thus recognized as pertinent today as it was a hun- 
dred years ago when he was at the height of his creative powers or as fifty 
years ago when, with his immortality in American life and literature assured, 
a definitive edition of his writings was issued, and the careful preservation 
of every scrap of material relating to his life and work was made certain both 
by his family and in the hands of every library and collector. 

Even the casual visitor to the Berg Gallery in the Library during the period 
of the Anniversary Exhibit will be struck by the intelligent care in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the material so that passing it along from case to 
case, and reading the descriptive cards gives one the feeling that one is reading 
an illustrated and documented story of a great life. The printed catalogue 
thus arranged becomes significant evidence of why Emerson has the place 
he has in American life and thought. scc EE 





CoMPrıLer’s Nore — The material in this exhibition is, with a few exceptions so identified, drawn 
from the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection, which is fortunate in having an extensive run 
of printed items by Emerson and representative manuscripts and. autograph letters of his. Ade- 
quate description of the objects on display would. have been impossible without the biographies of 
Emerson by Frank B. Sanborn, George E. Woodberry and. especially Ralph L. Rusk and without 
Rusk’s six-volume edition of Emerson s letters; it is a pleasant duty to.acknowledge the compiler's 
dependence upon their work. It is also a pleasure to thank Miss Adelaide M. Smith, who wrote the 
cards on. Emerson and. Carlyle, and. Miss Beatrice Landskroner of the Berg Collection for their 
invaluable assistance. J. D.G. 
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THE CATALOGUE 


PHOTOGRAPH of a crayon sketch of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


On May 25, 1808, there was born in Boston in a clergyman's family a son who was to make 
his name illustrious throughout the world. The boy was Ralph Waldo, the fourth of the eight 
children of William and Ruth Haskins Emerson, The Emersons had settled in Massachusetts in 
1635 and had raised up ministers unto the Lord for nearly two centuries. Family tradition had 
drawn William Emerson, whose tastes were primarily social and artistic, into the ministry. The 
Haskinses, eighteenth-century newcomers to Massachusetts Bay, were solid business folk, coopers, 
distillers and property owners. From this mingling of strains came the genius of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

The Reverend William Emerson was called to the First Church of Christ in Boston and made 
a place for himself in the community as Chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate, Overseer of 
Harvard and member of various scholarly and literary organizations. In 1811, at the age of 
forty-two, he died of tuberculosis, leaving his widow with six children under ten. The First Church 
was generous to Mrs. Emerson: she was granted a pension of $500 a year for seven years. Despite 
this aid the Emerson children early became aware of the stringencies of life. In 1814 it even 
became necessary for the family to go to live with the Reverend Ezra Ripley, their grandmother 
Emerson's second husband, at the Old Manse in Concord, which their grandfather had built. 
For Ralph Waldo Emerson, Concord was to be home most of his life. 


‘Harvarp University. Order of Performances for Exhibition. Tuesday, April 24, 
1821, Cambridge: University Press — Hilliard and Metcalf, 1821. 


Despite the pinch of poverty Mrs. Emerson saw to it that her children were given an education. 
Ralph Waldo was sent to grammar school in Boston and Concord. His father's sister, Mary Moody 
Emerson, a woman of great intellectual curiosity and religious depth, was also an active force 
in shaping the boy's mind. Perhaps no one else so stimulated his early development; even after 
her death in 1863 he continued to read her journals and to make use of them in his own wnting. 

Emerson was ready to enter Harvard College in the summer of 1817. To help meet expenses 
he acted as messenger, waited on table and tutored. At college he was neither a leader in class 
affairs nor an outstanding student. He had trouble with mathematics and philosophy. In his 
junior year Edward Tyrrel Channing was his instructor in rhetoric and stimulated him to wide 
reading and writing. He began to keep the journal which was to be his life-long companion and 
from which he was to draw so much of his published work. 

Yet Emerson had his academic successes. Twice he won a Bowdoin prize for essay writing 
and once a Boylston prize for public speaking, all second places, In his last year he put himself 
forward as a poet by taking part in the-senior exhibition, of which the program is shown here. 
These exhibitions had been established in 1756 to encourage oratory and were held in the fall 
and in the spring. Emerson had been reading Hindu lore and summarized his reading in "Indian 
Superstition," a poem of some 150 lines. This he used as his entry in the Exhibition of April, 1821. 
Aunt Mary. Emerson was invited to attend and warned not to inquire for him as "Waldo the 
Poet" but as "Emerson the Senior." The Exhibition seems to have brought him the honor of 
being elected Class Poet — an honor which, it is reported, six or seven classmates had already 
declined. 


RALPH WaLpo Emerson, Autograph letter to Jobn Sales, dated Boston, January 1, 
1821. 


Emerson did not work his way through Harvard unassisted. He received some financial help 
from the College. According to Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, who knew him well in later life, 
the letter shown here refers to the income Emerson received from an old scholarship in land 
in the Boston suburb of Chelsea. This income was granted to a student on condition that he 
collect the rents. Nearly two decades later the same scholarship was awarded to Emerson's protégé, 
Henry David Thoreau. 


\ 
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HARVARD University. [Order of Exercises for Commencement, 29 August, 1821. 
Cambridge: University Press — Hilliard and Metcalf, 1821] 


For some reason Emerson did not perform at Commencement as Class Poet but, as the “Order 
of Exercises" shows, in “A Conference, ‘On the character of John Knox, William Penn, and John 
Wesley.” ” Two other students, Amos Gordon Goodwin and William Pope, were also to take part 
in the conference. As Pope failed to appear, the event had to be readjusted. Emerson himself 
is said to have been so disappointed at not appearing as a poet that he did not properly learn 
his defense of Knox and faltered throughout the performance, 

“Radulphus — Waldo Emerson” is listed among the “Juvenes in Artibus initiati” on the first 
page óf the “Order of Exercises." His rank was number thirty in a class of fifty-nine. It is believed 
that but for his good conduct he would have been ranked even lower. Yet not one of his classmates 
is now known other than locally. 


[RArPH Warpo Emerson] "Thoughts on the Religion of the Middle Ages." In the 
Christian Disciple, New Series, vol. rv, no. 24, November and December, 1822. 


The tradition of school-teaching was strong in the Emerson family, especially as a means of 
livelihood before theological training. Waldo, for so he began calling himself in his senior year 
at Harvard, seems to have mistrusted from the start his ability to teach. He was inexperienced. 
At best he could hope for an ushership at the Boston Latin School; at worst he could assist his 
older brother William in the school for young ladies which he had run successfully for two years. 
Not long after graduating Waldo resigned himself to William's school and to what turned into 
almost exactly four years of teaching. He was eighteen years old. 

Despite embarrassment at teaching young women and discontent with his abilities, he found 
heart for reading and writing. Pondering the problems of good and evil of God's revelation, 
he read much history, particularly Gibbon, Hallam, Mosheim and Sismondi. Because of this 
reading and because of references in family papers, scholars believe that Emerson's first appear- 
ance in print was the article shown here, "Thoughts on the Religion of the Middle Ages," which 
appeared in the Christian Disciple at the end of 1822, The essay, which is signed “H.O.N.,” 
is an attack on the role played in European history by the Roman Catholic Church from the time 
of Pope Gregory the Great to the time of Alexander vi and a plea for “a pure religion -— simple 
in doctrine and rigid in practice." The intolerant tone of the article suggests that the piece 
may not be by Emerson. It is the very tone which he inveighed against in April, 1822, as 
characteristic of the Christian Disciple — “with its meek motto — “Speaking the truth in love, — 
and a most bitter christian sarcasm, & terrible christian contempt. . . ." The Christian Disciple, 
which later became the Christian Examiner, presented theology from the Unitarian point of view 
for over half a century. 

From the general collection. 


Raten Warpo Emerson. Receipted bill made out to Samuel C. Hunt for the in- 
struction of his brother, dated Chelmsford, December 31, 1825. 


Although Waldo had dedicated himself to the ministry shortly before his twenty-first birthday, 
he was tied to school-teaching and unable to devote himself to theological studies. In December, 
1823, William Emerson had gone to Germany to study for the ministry in conformity with the 
family agreement that each son was to help support his mother and brothers and then have his 
opportunity for further education. Waldo continued to teach a couple of dozen young ladies 
in Boston while Edward, his younger brother, taught boys in the suburb of Roxbury, where the 
Emersons were then living. Not until the beginning of 1825 could Waldo close his school. By 
the middle of February he had enrolled in the Harvard Divinity School; his home studies allowed 
him to enter the'middle class. 

This advantage was soon lost owing to an affection of his eyes. At first he stopped reading 
and merely attended lectures without reciting. Then he was forced to withdraw altogether. Going 
to Chelmsford, north of Concord, heran a school for eighteen boys from September till December, 
1825. One of his pupils was Benjamin Peter Hunt, for whose instruction the bill shown here 
was made out. The reward was meager: fourteen weeks of teaching young Hunt at forty cents 
a week yielded $5.60. But living at Chelmsford was cheap, and as Emerson wrote his brother, 
he could generally count on making "board, room & fire & 5.00 per week." It was with the hope 
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of earning more that at the beginning of 1826 he left Chelmsford to open a school in 
Roxbury again. 


Rarra WALDo EMERSON. Autograph letter to Benjamin Peter Hunt, dated Boston, 
September 6, 1830. 


The impression made by Emerson upon his young pupils can be surmised from his later cor- 
respondence with Benjamin Hunt, for whose tuition the preceding bill was made out, Hunt, who 
was born in 1808 and was consequently only five years younger than Emerson, had apparently 
given up his studies at Harvard out of emotional difficulties rooted in poverty and independence 
of spirit, At this crisis Emerson seems to have spoken to the college authorities in behalf of the 
young man and thus to have intensified his former pupil's affection, 

The letter shown here reveals the kindness and diffidence, the commonsense and idealism, 
even the severity of Emerson's character. "It has been one of the puzzles that outran the skill 
of my philosophy," he wrote Hunt about his conduct, "how any one of that small class of persons 
who love goodness & truth for their beauty simply should choose an oblique course instead of a 
straight one." Yet his personal interest in the young man was unfeigned and continued. A. dozen 
years later he took Hunt's work for the Dial. 


ORDER of Services at the Ordination of Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, as Junior Pastor 
of the Second Church and Society in Boston, on Wednesday, March 11, 1829. 
Boston: Press of Isaac R. Butts [1829] 


Before Waldo left Chelmsford, William Emerson, back from Europe, told his brother that he 
was unable to reconcile the change in his religious ideas brought about by his studies in Germany 
and the ministry as a career. He had decided to renounce the ministry. The decision had been 
slowly reached as he came to grasp the implications of the expedient advice given him by Goethe 
— “to ‘preach to the people what they wanted [since] his personal belief was no business of 
theirs.’ " He soon took up law. 

William's decision made it obligatory for Waldo to continue the family tradition of the ministry. 
After only three months in Roxbury, he moved to Cambridge in April, 1826, to keep up some 
connection with the Divinity School. Of course he opened another school for boys — his last — 
as a means of livelihood. On October 10 he was granted his license to preach and five days 
later delivered his first sermon at the church in Waltham where his half-uncle Dr. Samuel Ripley 
was minister. Aunt Mary Emerson came to hear him. 

Almost immediately he suffered a relapse in health. Giving up his school and borrowing 
money from his half-uncle, he left at the end of November to spend the winter in the South. 
By the spring of 1827 he was well enough to concentrate on his theological studies and to preach 
intermittently in Boston and New England churches, 

In March, 1829, he was elected by the Second Church of Boston to assist the Reverend Henry 
Ware. The Order of Services, shown here in an annotated copy, reveals that Waldo's step- 
grandfather Ripley gave the Charge; his half-uncle Ripley preached the Sermon; Dr. Froth- 
ingham, pastor of the First Church, which had been William Emerson the elder's, gave the 
Right Hand of Fellowship; and Waldo's classmate, Ezra Stiles Gannett, made the Address to 
the Society. Three other clergymen also officiated. . 


Tux OFFERING, for 1829. Cambridge: Hilliard and Brown, 1829. 


During his years of teaching and study Emerson had been writing both poetry and prose. 
Three of these early efforts were taken by Andrews Norton, then one of his professors at the 
Harvard Divinity School, for an anthology that he was editing for the benefit of infant education. 
Though the idea of raising money through a gift book for the Christmas trade did not occur 
to Norton until November, 1828, somehow he assembled his material for the printer by the 
end of the month. 

Two of Emerson's contributions to Norton's anthology were anonymous poems, “William 
Rufus and the Jew" and "Fame." Though the former is only tentatively attributed to him, "Fame," 
to which this copy of The Offering is open, was reprinted as his work during his lifetime. In his 
journal for 1826, furthermore, can be found a version of the poem in four stanzas; the fifth stanza 
was added in 1827. 

From the general collection. 
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Tue OFFERING, for 1829. Cambridge: Hilliard and Brown, 1829. 


This copy of The Offering is open to Emerson's prose contribution, "An Extract from Un- 
published Travels in the East." An earlier version can be found in his journal for October, 1822. 
Perhaps Emerson made up this strange parable; it has not yet been traced to any source. The 
people of the Bread Islands found that when the hollow branches of their Siphar trees sucked 
up and poured forth the incoming tide, a most beautiful organ-like music was produced. 'They 
constructed such an organ in the temple of their god Zoa. What with a flood caused by a tor- 
rential discharge of water by the Siphar trees and the ravishing music which made the worshippers 
indifferent to saving themselves, "many hundreds were...drowned" in the temple one day. 
The idea of the Siphar tree certainly owes more to Emerson's imaginative development of the 
possibilities of the siphon than it does to botany. 

From the general collection. 


PEOTOGRAPH of a miniature of Ellen Louisa Tucker, by an unknown artist. 


Emerson's ordination as Junior Pastor of the Second Church at an annual salary of $1200, 
made possible an event close to his heart — his marriage to Ellen Louisa Tucker. Ellen was 
the daughter of the late Beza Tucker, a successful Boston merchant, and was living in Concord, 
New Hampshire, in the home of her stepfather, Colonel William Austin Kent. Though her health 
was poor, like that of all the Tuckers, she was a lovely and talented girl about sixteen years old 
when Emerson met her on Christmas Day, 1827. When the young clergyman was agam invited 
to preach in Concord in the spring of 1828, his friendship with Ellen strengthened. During a 
December visit it deepened into love. Possibly to Waldo's surprise he became engaged on 
December 17. On September 29, 1829, he wes married at the age of twenty-six. It was the first 
and perhaps the only romantic attachment of his life. 

The young couple experienced a happiness not destined to last. They lived comfortably in 
Boston; they went for daily rides; they read together. In the spring of 1830 they visited New 
York and Philadelphia. Though the threat of tuberculosis grew even more menacing to Ellen, 
they tried to weather the winter of 1830-81 in Boston. It was too much for her health. She 
died on February 8, at nineteen, a wife for hardly more than a year. 

Waldo had had months to prepare for his loss. "My angel is gone...& I am alone in the 
world & strangely happy,” he wrote his Aunt Mary two hours after Ellen's death. "Her lungs shall 
be no more torn...nor her whole life suffer from the warfare between the force & delicacy of 
her soul & the weakness of her frame." For a long time he visited her tomb every day. More 
than a year after her death he had her coffin opened. Yet he consoled himself for the loss of the 
dearest individual in his life with the largeness of life itself. ". .. when she was taken from me,” 
he came to feel, "the air was still sweet, the sun was not taken down from my firmament, and 
however sore was that particular loss, I still felt that it was particular, that the universe remained 
to us both... ." 


PERFORMANCES at the Ordination of Hersey Bradford Goodwin, as Colleague Pastor 
with Rev. Eza Ripley, D. D., in Concord, Mass. on Wednesday, February 17, 1830. 
[Concord, 1830] 


Undoubtedly the death of Ellen Emerson contributed to her husband's religious development 
and his parochial and theological difficulties. "The stream of tendency," remarked one of his 
biographers, "...is away from doctrinal theology, from a personal God, from an authoritative 
church, from a historic Christ, from an exclusive Scripture; it is toward the evangel of the self- 
lighted soul." 

In his personal relations with his parishoners Emerson did not have an easy touch. An old 
man on his death bed told him, "Young man, if you don't know your business, you had better 

o home." 'The sexton of the Second Church admitted that the young minister did not make 
“his best impression at a funeral" But Emerson struggled to fulfill his obligations as in de- 
livering the “Right Hand of Fellowship” at the ordination of a co-pastor with his step-grandfather, 
Dr. Ezra Ripley. Both the order of service and Emerson's address are shown here. 

Though the individuality and force of his sermons attracted many, especially among the 
young, theological heterodoxy led finally to his resignation from the ministry. In June, 1882, 
he reached the conclusion that the use of the elements in the Lord's Supper should be discon- 
tinued and the service “should be held as a mere commemoration of the founder" of the Christian 
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religion, His congregation would not accept the idea, and Emerson resigned his pulpit. The 
Letter that he wrote members of the Second Church about his resignation has become the rarest 
of all his publications and is not in The New York Public Library. 


RALPH Warno Emerson. Autograph letter to Peter Hunt, dated Concord, January 
23, 1835. 


On Christmas Day, 1832, Emerson sailed for Europe. The loss of his wife the preceding year 
had set him adrift as had his resignation from the Second Church; he had decided to go on a 
European tour as solace for his spirit and cure for his rather poor health. In February he dis- 
embarked at Malta, then sailed in a Sicilian brigantine for Syracuse. Within a month he was 
in Italy, first visiting Naples, then traveling to Rome, Florence and Venice. June found him 
crossing the Alps into Switzerland. A few weeks later he went by diligence from Geneva to 
Paris, After a month of sight-seeing there he crossed the Channel to complete his tour in England 
and Scotland. 

Emerson gazed upon ruins, listened to operas, saw famous paintings and buildings. Though 
he could see grandeur and beauty in all of them, sometimes he found that his own imagination 
had outstripped reality. At other times he found that the petty annoyances which beset the 
tourist made it impossible for him to keep up his enthusiasm. His reading had not prepared 
him for things as they actually were. Nor had it prepared him for the human failings which 
he was to find in even the men whom he had most wanted to meet — Landor, Coleridge, Words- 
worth and Carlyle. Landor, whom he saw in Florence, seemed to him to lack the sincerity and 
truth which he felt were the necessary attributes of greatness. Coleridge was too old and ill to 
reveal any part of his genius. Wordsworth the poet reciting his own poetry was admirable; 
Wordsworth the man speakıng of contemporary events was tiresome and somewhat stuffy. Only 
in Thomas Carlye did Emerson find a man "so amiable” that he "loved" him. 

The letter to Peter Hunt shown here was written some eighteen months after the Scot and 
the American had met. It reveals a little of what the friendship with Carlyle meant to Emerson. 
“My friends think I exaggerate his merit," Emerson explained to Hunt, "but he seems to me one 
of the best, & since Coleridge is dead, I think, the best thinker of the age." 


Rate Warpo Emerson. English Traits. Boston: Phillips, Sampson and Company, 
1856. 


Nearly a quarter century afterwards Emerson published in the first chapter of English Traits a 
full account of his meeting with Carlyle. The journey to Craigenputtock had been a real pil- 
grimage; the last lap, from Dumfries to the Carlyle farm, had involved the expense of a private 
carriage. "I found the house amid desolate heathery hills," he recalled, "where the lonely scholar 
nourished his mighty heart." 

In the twenty-four hours they spent together the two men talked of magazines and books, 
of Carlyle's pig which could not be kept within its enclosure, of America, of pauperism in England, 
and of the immortality of the soul. Emerson wrote of Carlyle, "The comfort of meeting a man 
of genius is that he speaks sincerely. ..." Of Emerson Carlyle wrote, “...he seemed to be one 


of the most loveable creatures in himself we had ever looked on.” Jane Carlyle found their guest” 


had created for her husband and herself a day of enchantment. 

The fruitful friendship between the two men might have ended before it began, for the young 
American's introduction to Carlyle had been round-about and hazardous. In Rome Emerson 
had met Gustave d’Eichthal, of a wealthy banking family, whom Carlyle knew and once de- 
scribed as “an actual Saint-Simonian Frenchman.” The young man gave Emerson a letter of 
introduction to John Stuart Mill, asking him, as a closer friend of Carlyle's, to help the American 
make the Scot's acquaintance. When Emerson called upon Mill, he did not impress the English- 
man favorably. Mill not only gave Emerson a letter introducing him to Carlyle; he also wrote 

rivately to Carlyle confiding his disappointment in the American. Fortunately the Carlyles 
felt differently. 


Tuomas CARLYLE. Sartor Resartus. In Three Books. Boston: James Munroe and 
Company, 1836.. | 


Emerson's friendship for Carlyle had an immediate practical result. He felt that it was im- 
portant to make his friend's work easily available to the American public. He took upon himself 


EN 
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the responsibilities of promoter, editor, and business manager in an effort to have him published 
in the United States and to prevent the literary pirates, in those days before international copy- 
right, from stealing his due rewards. 

Sartor Resartus was the first of Carlyle's books to be published in the United States and its 
appearance can be traced to Emerson's enthusiasm. His praise of the Scotch philosopher so 
inspired Le Baron Russell of Plymouth that Russell undertook to secure Munroe, the Boston 
publisher, against financial loss if he would bring out the volume. Emerson was delighted to 
act as editor and to provide a preface, to which this copy is opened. Thus Sartor Resartus was 
published in book form in the United States two years before it was so published in England. 

Emerson did not stop with one friendly act, He conducted negotiations-for Carlyle with Little 
and Brown for the Boston publication of The French Revolution in 1838 and kept a careful eye 
on the author's royalties, Later in 1838 he wrote a preface for James Munroe's edition of Carlyle's 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, which also preceded the English edition. And Emerson again 
provided a preface when Little and Brown brought out an American edition of Past and Present 
in 1843, 


Rarpra Waroo Emerson. Autograph letters to Thomas Carlyle, dated Concord, 
July 8, 1839; October 14, 1841; and March 31, 1842, 


Emerson early formed the habit of sending American and foreign friends to see Carlyle when 
they visited London. Such introductions were a measure of his admiration for the Scotch philoso- 
pher. They were also a method of keeping friendship alive by indirect contact. Shown here 
are a sheaf of such notes from Emerson written over the years. Francis Bowen, who was sent ` 
to see Carlyle in 1889, was a young instructor in philosophy at Harvard and not an admirer of 
Emerson's work. The 1841 letter was presented by Spiridione Gambardella, an Italian artist 
and refugee, who would, Emerson hoped, send back to Boston “an effigy" of Carlyle. Henry Lee, 
Jr., son of a well-to-do Boston merchant and a recent Harvard graduate, carried the 1842 letter. 


Rate WaLno Emerson. A Historical Discourse, Delivered before the Citizens of 
Concord, 12th September, 1835. On the Second Centennial Anniversary of the In- 
corporation of the Town. Published by Request. Concord: G. F. Bemis, 1835. 


Upon his return to America in October, 1838, Emerson found himself for the first time in 
his life in a position of moderate financial independence thanks to a partial settling of his wife's 
estate. Ultimately her property would yield him an income of a hundred dollars a month that 
would allow his unhampered intellectual development. For a year he boarded around in Boston 
and its vicinity and continued to supply local Unitarian pulpits. But by October, 1834, the 
foundations of a new life had been established: he had settled in Concord, the home of his 
ancestors, and he had presented himself to the Boston public as a lecturer. 

In the fall and winter season of 1833-1834 Emerson lectured on The Uses of Natural History, 
on The Relation of Man to the Globe, on Water, on other scientific subjects and on Italy. His 
journal, that storehouse of his intellectual harvests, supplied the material which he worked up 
into lectures. His prevailing interest, awakened largely by his visit to the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris, was at the moment the natural world and man’s place there, and his admirers have hked 
to find in Emerson's thought some anticipation of Darwin's theory of evolution. 

During his first winter in Concord, Waldo boarded with the Reverend Ezra Ripley. Though 
he felt happy in the village, he did not really feel accepted until the townspeople invited him 
to speak at their second centennial celebration on September 12, 1835. For nearly two months 
now he had owned a house, some half mile from the center of Concord, on the road to Lexington. 
He had bought it as a home to which to bring his second wife. 


Raren Warpo Emerson. A Historical Discourse, Delivered before the Citizens 
of Concord, 12th September, 1835. On the Second Centennial Anniversary of the 
Incorporation of the Town. Published by Request. Concord: G. F. Bemis, 1835. 

This copy of A Historical Discourse belonged to another famous Concordian, Henry David 
Thoreau, who wrote his name on the cover. It is opened to “the order of the exercises in the 


Meeting-house." The Reverend Dr. Ripley, then nearly eighty-five, offered the prayer. The 
oration was given by Emerson and lasted an hour and three quarters. Jt dealt in detail with the 
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history of Concord from its earliest days. Emerson had worked in scholarly fashion, going back 
to the town records and the earliest printed authorities. He took pleasure in pointing out his 
relationship to the Reverend Peter Bulkeley, one of the founders of the Concord settlement. Ten 
surviving veterans of the battle at Concord Bridge on April 19, 1775, were in his audience. 


ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY. Incomplete autograph letter to her sister Mary, 
dated February 25 [1835]. 


Two days after delivering the Concord address, which seems to have taken precedence in his 
plans, Emerson married Lydia Jackson of Plymouth, Massachusetts. She was a descendant of 
John Cotton. The courtship was conducted more by letter than in person, more in the tone of 
a friendship than of a love affair. Waldo described his feelings about the engagement as “a very 
sober joy,” and his fiancée was unable to call him anything more familiar than "Mr. E.” Lydia 
Jackson had heard her future husband preach before she saw him on a Plymouth lecture platform 
early in 1834. She had psychic moments, in one of which she saw herself as the wife of Emerson. 
Like him, she had strong family ties and was a "seeker" rather than orthodox in her religious faith. 

The letter shown here gives the impression she made upon the dynamic Elizabeth Peabody 
some months before her marriage: "Miss Jackson was upstairs finishing a letter to Waldo (who 
is in Concord writing his lecture for tomorrow evening)....[Friends] were so earnest that 
I should like her. — They spoke of her frail constitution — her constant ill health — her spiritual 
character — her inexhaustible genius — her excellence in all social duty — her unbounded 
sympathy &c &c & said she was now exhausted with bodily fatigue and excitement — & even 
if I did not see her to the greatest advantage I must not make up my mind — as she was so 
manysided. Bye € bye she descended — she looks very refined but neither beautiful or elegant — 
and very frail — & as if her mind wore out her body — She was unaffected but peculiar. — When 
she came down I was reading a letter which Thomas Carlyle wrote to Waldo Emerson (who 
saw him when he was in Europe) It was very interesting — indeed — € full of genius and love — 
She sat down by me — and we had a beautiful talk about a variety of most intellectual & 
spiritual things — and I should think she had the rare characteristic of genius — inexhaustible 
originality." 

Elizabeth Peabody (1804-1894), one of the most inexhaustibly curious and vital women 
of her long day in New England, is said to have studied Greek with Emerson as far back as 
1821. Once her interest in a personality was awakened, she never loosened her grasp. She had 
heard Emerson's last sermon in the Second Church in July, 1834, It was natural that she should 
scrutinize the woman he had selected to become the second Mrs. Emerson. Later she was to 
work with him over the Dial, and his opinion of her was high — “a wonderful literary head, 
with extraordinary rapidity of association, and a methodizing faculty which enabled her to 
weave surprizing theories very fast, & very finely, from slight materials." 


Bag Warpo Emerson. Autograph letter to Thomas Carlyle, dated Concord, 
October 7, 1835. 


Within a month of the Second Centennial Anniversary at Concord and of his marriage, Emerson 
was calling upon Carlyle to rejoice with him in his felicity. "My three tasks," he pleaded here 
in excuse of his delay in writing, “were, a literary address; a historical discourse, on the 200th 
anniversary of the incorporation of my town here; (my first adventure in print which I shall 
send you) the third, my marriage, now happily consumated.... Now congratulate me, my 
friend,...that I live with my wife, in my own house, waiting on the great Providence. The 
house is not large, but convenient, & very elastic. The more hearts (specially great hearts), it 
holds, the better it looks & feels.” The picture of that first autumn in Concord is a happy one. 

Emerson's correspondence with Carlyle had begun in May, 1834, and brought the men 
to a degree of intimacy that they would probably never have attained if they had been neighbors. 
Yet even the letter shown here gives the impression of having been drafted and recopied rather 
than of having been dashed off in the heat of communication. 


PHOTOGRAPH of Lydia Jackson Emerson taken from a daguerreotype made about 
1847. 


The Emersons were happy in their house, which they first called “Coolidge Castle” after the 
family which built it and later “Bush.” It was their home all the rest of their lives and from 
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it Emerson was buried. Lydia Emerson found her husband able to “not only enjoy but to 
impart, all the warmer charities of social and domestic life.” For reasons of the heart and ear 
he called her Lidian, and then for reasons of the mind Asia or Palestine. Under the teasing 
surface of the latter nicknames lay uneasy depths of religious disagreement. 

The Emerson household was a full one. Four children were born in eight years: Waldo in 1836; 
Ellen, named for Ellen Tucker Emerson, in 1889; Edith in 1841; and in 1844 Edward, who 
is probably the child with Lidian in the photograph shown here. Old Mrs. Emerson, too, made 
her home in the Concord house. The strict orthodoxy of her religious views could hardly have 
failed to influence her daughter-in-law, and it was certainly to Madame Emerson and conventional 
Christianity rather than to her husband that Lidian turned when the sorrows and tensions 
of her life began to oppress her. The relationship between the Emersons during their engagement 
is hard to read in the light of available evidence, and the husband and wife seem to have become 
less rather than more closely related. When Ellen reached an age to be of help to her father, 
she, indeed, seems to have exchanged the position of daughter for that of wife. 

In her seventies Lidian was less of a recluse than in her middle age. She became a social 
favorite in Concord and developed an unexpected polemical ability, Ellen has given a most 
unconventional account of her mother's visit to the deathbed of old Mrs. Thoreau, a lady of 
decided opinions: 

“True to their instincts, they began SE: with velvet paws but with a sharp claw out to 
scratch, and had quite a terrific skirmish, till at last the stern joy of finding themselves well 
matched reconciled them, and they ended with a love-feast & a beautiful time. Mrs. Thoreau 
repeated Cato's Soliloquy with enthusiasm, and said she rejoiced in dying... .” 


PHoTOGRAPH of Emerson’s house in Concord taken by Carl Van Vechten. 


Rara Warno Emerson. Autograph letter to Charles Emerson, dated Concord, 
December 4, 1834. 


The autumn of 1834 brought grief to the Emerson family, Edward Emerson, one of Waldo's 
younger brothers, died on the first of October. The twenty-nine years of his life had been full 
of abrupt changes. Ambitious, hard-working, promising, Edward had suffered a breakdown so 
severe that he was committed for a time in 1828 to the McLean Asylum at Charlestown. He 
quickly recovered his mental health and went to live with William Emerson in New York, 
where he read law. By 1831 he had contracted tuberculosis and was ordered to the tropics. Even 
the mild climate of St. Croix and Porto Rico could not save him. 

“The fog” of which Waldo spoke to his brother Charles in the letter shown here may have 
been the gloom cast over the family by Edward's death. Within a year and a half, in May, 
1836, Charles, too, had succumbed to tuberculosis at the age of twenty-eight. Waldo felt the 
shock of his death profoundly. At Charles” grave, according to an on-looker, he broke out 
“in a laugh — and an ejaculation “dear boy.” Later he remarked: "When one has never had 
but little society — and all that society is taken away — what is there worth living for?" "In 
Charles,” he declared, “I found society that indemnified me for almost total seclusion from 
all other. He was my philosopher, my poet, my hero, my Christian." 


RaLrH WaLo Emerson. Autograph letter to Sophia Peabody, dated Concord, 
December 1, 1836. 


To Elizabeth Peabody was due Emerson's well-known friendship with the Nathaniel Haw- 
thornes. Elizabeth was living with her family in Salem when Emerson went there to lecture in 
April, 1836, and the entire Peabody family was "very attentive to me," he wrote his wife, "whilst 
I staid there." On this occasion he seems to have met for the first time Sophia Peabody (1809- 
1871), who was later to become Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne. Elizabeth had apparently sung 
the praises of her youngest sister and her artistic gifts so persistently that Emerson was chary 
of meeting her. He was vastly relieved when he saw some of her work. "I rejoiced in the genius 
of the young lady very much for Y feared she had been overpraised to me," he explained to 
Lidian. “But although she showed me many drawings 1 have yet seen nothing original from 
her. All these were copies." 

The letter shown here seems to be the first of Emerson's correspondence over the years with 
Sophia Peabody and hence a foundation stone in his friendship with her and her future husband. 
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Thanking her “for the beautiful drawings” she had sent him, he tactfully urged her towards 
self-reliance and independence: “Meantime I learn with great pleasure that you are attempting 
an original picture on a great subject.” 


[Raren WaLbo Emerson] Nature. Boston: James Munroe and Company, 1836. 


Emerson did not have an early flowering. He was about thirty before his experience, his 
observations, his reading, and his thinking united sufficiently for him to sustain his ideas at 
length. His first book, Nature, was a collection of thoughts on such subjects as nature, beauty, 
discipline, idealism and spirit. The aim of the book, as Ralph L. Rusk has put it, was “to find 
a scheme of unity into which God, the soul, and nature — the solid world of trees and stones 
and human bone and flesh — could be fitted." It closed with a transcendental essay on "Prospects" 
extolling spirit as the foundation of man. The text was a further development of ideas and 
phrasings that can be traced to Emerson’s journals, his letters, his sermons and lectures. 

Apparently Emerson was nearly ready to send his copy to the printer at the end of June, 1836, 
but the book was not published until September 9. It appeared anonymously with the imprint 
of James Munroe of Boston. The copy shown here is one of the group, with page 94 misnumbered 
92, considered the first issue by some bibliographers. It contains an undated inscription from 
Emerson to James F.'Clarke, though it is surprising that Clarkes name does not appear in the 
still extant list of friends to whom Emerson sent the earliest presentation copies of the book. 

James Freeman Clarke (1810-1888), a graduate of Harvard in the class of 1829, was a 
Unitarian clergyman and editor of the Western Messenger. He was associated with Emerson 
not only as publisher of some of his verses but also as friend and member of the Transcendental 
Club. Nearly fifty years afterwards he was to speak at the last rites of the author of Nature. 


[Raren Warpo Emerson] Nature. Boston: James Munroe and Company, 1836. 


James Munroe gave Emerson's first book a variety of bindings. He used several different cloths, 
some grained and some with variant embossed designs. These cloths were of different colors — 
brown and blue and green in various shades, maroon, red and black. Stamped on the front and 
back covers are frames of several designs. Obviously, many combinations of cloth, color and 
frame were possible. 

Four examples are shown here. One copy is bound in maroon and three in brown, the brown 
being in two shades, There are three kinds of cloth and three frame designs. Two of these copies 
differ ın binding only as to color, one being in maroon, the other in brown. The number of page 
94 is correct in the maroon and incorrect in the brown. 


[Raren Warno Emerson] Nature. Boston: James Munroe and Company, 1836. 


This copy of Nature was presented by Emerson to Mary Russell in November, 1841, at Con- 
cord. In the summer of 1841 Miss Russell had come to live in the Emerson household as a 
teacher for five-year-old Waldo. The copy has the mistakes on page 32 corrected by hand. 
It is tempting to think that Emerson himself made the corrections; yet since other copies have 
similar manuscript revisions one cannot be sure. Both the date of the inscription and the fact 
that the copy is bound inexpensively in plain cloth suggest that this binding may be later than 
those with ornamental stamping. Mary Russell who later became Mrs. B. Marston Watson, 
presented the volume in after years to Ellen Waters. 


Raren Warno Emerson. Autograph letter to Columbus Tyler, dated Concord, 
January 13, 1837. 


Not all the tragedies of the Emerson family were of promising lives cut short by disease or 
disaster. The tragedy of Robert Bulkeley Emerson, Waldo's brother, was the prolongation of his 
life in the shadows. Born in 1807, Bulkeley developed early the mental disturbances that plagued 
the family, For part of his boyhood he was sent to Maine in an effort to build up his strength, 
By the time he was eighteen, he was given to long periods of derangement and all his life was 
a constant care and expense to his brothers. 

The letter shown here to the steward of the Massachusetts General Hospital indicates the 
uncertainty of Bulkeley's mental condition. He seems to have moved back and forth between 
institutions and country farms. At the time of his death in 1859 he was boarding in Littleton, 
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Massachusetts, and helping with farm work. “His face was not much changed by death,” Emerson 
remarked, “but sadly changed by life from the comely boy I can well remember." b 


[Rara Warno Emerson] "Art. 1. — Catalogue of One Hundred Drawings by 
Michael Angelo.” In the North American Review, vol. xxiv, no. xcıv, January, 1837. 


In January and February, 1835, Emerson gave in Boston a series of five lectures on representa- 
tive men. It was the first of those regular series of lectures that he was to continue through the 
years with some profit and much fame. The 1835 series was devoted to Michelangelo, Martin 
Luther, John Milton, George Fox and Edmund Burke. Emerson got into the right frame of 
mind for writing about Michelangelo by translating some of the great Florentine's poetry and 
is said to have written the lecture while wearing a coat he had had made in Florence. It is 
believed that the article on Michelangelo shown above and the article on Milton, published 
in the North American Review in January, 1837, and July, 1938, respectively, are these lectures 
worked into book reviews. 

Emerson developed an excellent platform manner. He had a good voice, an unusual command 
of language, and urbanity. He began to build up a public and to make money. In 1835-38 
for his ten lectures on English literature, which covered the field from Chaucer to Coleridge, 
he received $200 in Boston. For a shorter series the same year he received $150 in Salem and $96 
in Lowell He decided in 1836-37 to be his own manager and realize a higher profit: he rented 
the Masonic Temple on his own and offered a series of twelve lectures on Philosophy of History. 
The venture was successful: his average audience numbered around 850. Reassured, he continued 
his annual series, reduced to ten lectures each, In 1837-38 his subject was Human Culture; in 
1838-39, Human Life; in 1889-40, The Present Age. The material was primarily mined from 
his ever growing journal. 

From the general collection, 


y 


TickET of admission to the series of lectures entitled The Present Age. 


By the season of 1889-40 Emerson had worked up the details of his lecture series to a fine 
point. Here displayed is a ticket of admission, of the size and thickness of an old-fashioned visiting 
card. On the glazed surface in orange ink was embossed the following legend: “Admit the bearer 
to Mr. Emerson's lectures on The Present Age, at the Masonic Temple. The Course commences 
on the first Wednesday of December and is continued every Wednesday Evening at 7 o'clock.” 

This ticket was one of several sent by Emerson in November, 1839, to Bronson Alcott, with 
a generous note offering to send others to his impecunious friend, 


RaLrH Warno Emerson. Autograph letter to Amos Bronson Alcott, dated Concord, 


August 1, 1837, 


One of the most stimulating friendships that Emerson made in the mid-1830s was with Amos 
Bronson Alcott (1799-1888). Alcott constantly struck off ideas of genius that he was unable 
to put into efficient action. His wife and four daughters, one of whom later became famous 
as the author of Little Women, propped up the family while Alcott inspired himself and his 
friends with brilliant conversation, 

Emerson heard of Alcott — apparently in the summer of 1835 — shortly before meeting him. 
Alcott had been running a school in the Masonic Temple since September, 1834, and Elizabeth 
Peabody had been assisting him. Emerson, reading the glowing though anonymous account of 
Alcott's teaching methods that she published in 1835 in Records of a School, became interested 
in him, The men quickly became friends. Emerson attempted to persuade Alcott to write down 
his ideas, even read his manuscripts and endeavored to straighten out the impossible muddle. 
When Alcott did publish Conversations with Children on the Gospels in 1886--37 and the prudish 
swarmed about his head, Emerson defended him, 

The letter shown here is one of the first half dozen which Emerson wrote to Alcott. The invi- 
tation to Concord to “try the country air and my wife's nursing for a fortnight” was quickly 
accepted. On August 17, 1837, the host recorded in his journal: “This morning Mr. Alcott... 
left me. Four or five days full of discourse, and much was seen. ... It would be a valuable piece 
of literature, could a report of these extended and desultory but occasionally profound, often 
ornamented, often sprightly and comic dialogues be made. . . ." 
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Raren Waro Emerson. An Oration, Delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
at Cambridge, August 31, 1837. Boston: James Munroe and Company, 1837. 


It was not the lectures, it was not Nature that gave weight to Emerson's name in these early 
years of his fame. The first of his utterances to carry wide influence was the Phi Beta Kappa 
speech of 1837. As far back as 1881, shortly after Ellen Emerson's death, he had refused an 
invitation to be the Society's poet. But when he was asked to deliver the oration in August, 1837, 
he saw an opportunity to put forward views that had begun to take shape in his mind when 
he was an Se RAN He chose for a subject his idea of what the American scholar should 
be — “Man Thinking.” He made a plea for an end of “our long apprenticeship to the learning 
of other lands,” an end of narrow specialization. He called for self-trust, individuality, broad 
humanity, democracy, action. 

The speech lasted an hour and a quarter and was delivered before 215 members of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society and their guests assembled at Harvard. Though the audience was partly 
hostile, Emerson was confident and at his best. His style put a high polish on his ideas. The 
more thinking members of his audience, like Oliver Wendell Holmes, recognized in what they 
heard an intellectual declaration of independence. 

Five hundred copies of “An Oration" were printed. Within a month the first edition was 
exhausted. In the next year a second edition was demanded. Copies of both editions are shown 
here, and the second is inscribed, possibly in Emerson’s hand, “K, H. T. from the Author.” 


Rate Warno Emerson, An Address Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, Sunday Evening, 15 July, 1838. Boston: James Munroe and 
Company, 1838. 


Though the significance of the Phi Beta Kappa speech had penetrated the academic world 
gradually, the Divinity School address created an immediate explosion. The church had a wider 
and stronger appeal than the university, and the priest was more militant than the professor. 
Emerson still had a slight connection with the theocracy and an interest in the ministry. A 
disillusioning visit which he paid to the Harvard Divinity School may have inspired the gradu- 
ating seniors, six in number, to invite him to address them; it certainly brought his own ideas 
on the current state of Christianity into sharp focus. In March, 1838, he accepted the invitation 
to speak in July in the very stronghold of Harvard theocracy, the Divinity School chapel. “An 
Address,” of which a copy in the original wrappers is shown here, was delivered to an audience 
of about a hundred persons, as many as could crowd into the chapel. Elizabeth Peabody and 
other friends were there, but not all the listeners were friendly. 


Rara Warno Emerson. An Address Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, Sunday Evening, 15 July, 1838. Boston: James Munroe and 
Company, 1838. 


The direction in which Emerson's religious ideas had been moving is clear from the passage to 
which this copy of the address is opened. The religion found in churches, he argued, was in a 
state of decay. It cut men off from the true food of the spirit. Historical Christianity had misled 
the devout into seeing Christ as God made man instead of as man become divine. All souls were 
equal, he believed, and though Christ had achieved a greater perfection than any other mam, 
he^was not the source, but a symbol, of perfection toward which all mankind should strive. 
Men should abandon the cant of the churches and turn toward the divine in themselves. Each 
should feel the self-sufficiency of his individual soul. 

Even the liberal clergy were shocked by Emerson's ideas. Against the advice of the ministers 
in his family, who stuck by him through the storm, he had the address published in an edition 
of 300 copies. He was attacked in the press for nonsense and impiety, which were declared to 
be a foreign poison, the product of Carlyle and Germany. His orthodox well-wishers, though 
they heartily disapproved of his ideas, attempted to disassociate the Divinity School from Emerson 
without attacking him, He himself took no part in the controversies. But "An Address" inevitably 
marked the end of his preaching days. In the next six months he filled a pulpit four more times, 
and then never spoke from one again. 
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Raren Warno Emerson. An Oration, Delivered before the Literary Societies of 
Dartmouth College, July 24, 1838. Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown, 
1838. 


The Phi Beta Kappa address of 1837 and the various lecture series had made Emerson a popular 
speaker at academic ceremonies, Though delivered only ten days after the Divinity School speech, 
the Dartmouth oration was not provocative. Like the address of 1837, it discussed the life 
of the scholar and literary man, his responsibilities, his powers, his independence. Unlike the 
Phi Beta Kappa talk, it had little effect and has been largely forgotten. This copy is open to 
Emerson's parting advice to the young graduates. 


Rarra Warno Emerson. An Oration, Delivered before the Literary Societies of 
Dartmouth College, July 24, 1838. Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown, 
1838. 


This copy of the Dartmouth Oration is particularly interesting for bringing together the names 
of Emerson, Carlyle and two friends of Carlyle's who became friends of Emerson's. The author 
inscribed the volume to the Reverend John Sterling, a young Scotch-Irish poet and novelist, 
who is best remembered for the biography which Carlyle wrote about him. Sterling and Emerson 
exchanged letters for many years. Sterling, who died in 1844, had made Carlyle one of his literary 
executors. It was probably when he was looking after Sterling's affairs that Carlyle reinscribed 
Emerson's Oration to another friend, Thomas Erskine, with the words “meo periculo." One can 
only conjecture as to the implication of the Latin phrase. Erskine was an lrish theologian of 
broad views, a frequent visitor to the Carlyles' home. 


Rater Warno Emerson. The Method of Nature. An Oration, Delivered before the 
Society of the Adelphi, in Waterville College, in Maine, August 11, 1841. Boston: 
Samuel G. Simpkins, 1841. 


Emerson's fame as a speaker before educational bodies continued to bring him invitations. 
When he was invited in March, 1841, to come to Waterville — now Colby — College in Water- 
ville, Maine, he seems never to have heard of the institution. When he found it to be “a Baptist 
seminary,” he wrote his brother William, “The force of candor could no farther go[.] I am strongly 
tempted to say, Yea, such an appetite I have to these things." Accept he did, possibly because 
he felt it would please his Aunt Mary Emerson, a lover of Maine. She arranged to accompany him. 

The address, which purported to see how far the method of nature was "transferable to the 
literary hfe," was not a success. Emerson had difficulty putting it together, and the commencement 
audience had trouble understanding him. One Maine farmer remarked, “It is quite likely that 
the oration contained a great deal of science; but even if it did not, no one could know the fact." 


Rares Warno Emerson. Autograph letter to Sophia Peabody, dated Concord, 
January 20, 1838. 


Another friendship which Emerson owed to Elizabeth Peabody was his short-lived intimacy 
with Tones Very (1813-1880). The Verys had lived in Salem, Massachusetts, since 1634 and 
had been seafarers for six generations. Young Very as a child went to sea with his father. His 
unusual mental powers made it possible for him to graduate in 1836 from Harvard after less 
than three years’ study. Though Elizabeth Peabody must have known him since childhood, her 
interest was really aroused when she heard him lecture in Salem in December, 1837. But one 
thing she did not know, nor did the authorities of Harvard who had appointed him tutor in 
Greek and admitted him to the Divinity School: since September, 1837, Very beheved that the 
Holy Ghost communicated audibly with him. 

With characteristic enthusiasm, Elizabeth Peabody wished to bring Emerson and Very 
together. Her rapidity of action is reflected in the passage to which the letter shown here is 
open. Through Sophia, Emerson sent her a message: “Tell your sister Elizabeth that her account 
of Mr. Very interested me much & 1 have already begged Mr. Whiting to bring him to our 
Lyceum. She promised her good offices to get him here." 
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Jones Very. Essays and Poems. Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown, 1839. 


Though Very's shyness may have forestalled his lecturing in Concord, early in April, 1838, 
he walked there from Cambridge to see Emerson. He wanted to talk to the author of Nature, 
and his journey, like Emerson's visit to Carlyle, was a kind of pilgrimage. Emerson and the younger 
man instantaneously became friends. When Very was confined to the McLean Asylum for a 
month in the autumn of 1838, Emerson insisted that he was “profoundly sane.” 

By the summer of 1839 Emerson had winnowed from Very's copious manuscripts material for 
the volume of essays and poems shown here. The essays were on epic poetry and Shakespeare; 
most of the poems were the sonnets which Very believed he wrote under the direct inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. The volume was dedicated to Edward Tyrrel Channing, the Boylston Professor 
at Harvard who had earlier influenced Emerson. 

Very was immediately taken up by members of the group that were to be known as the trans- 
cendentalists. His friendship with Emerson, however, was beginning to wane. Emerson mistrusted 
his philosophy of "willess existence" as too negative. Very found Emerson too intellectual. 
Although licensed to preach, Very retired more and more from active experience, and lived in 
deep seclusion for the last twenty years of his life. 

From the general collection. 


RArPH Warno EMERSON. Autograph note to Henry David Thoreau, dated Monday 
1 o'clock p. m. [November 12, 1838?] 


The note shown here may be the earliest to survive of the long correspondence between 
Emerson and Thoreau. It is surmised that Mrs. Emerson's sister, Lucy Brown, first introduced 
the two men, perhaps as early as 1836. Though Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862) was fourteen 
years Emerson's junior, they had much in common. They had family roots in Concord, where 
both lived; they loved the country around the village. They had taught school and had not hked 
it. They set the highest value on self-reliance, which the younger man was to put to a searching 
test beside Walden Pond. In Thoreau and Alcott Emerson found the greatest understanding 
of his belief in compensation. "I only know three persons," Emerson wrote later apropos of 
Thoreau, “who seem to me fully to see this law of reciprocity or compensation, — himself, Alcott, 
and myself: and 'tis odd that we should all be neighbors... ." 

On Monday, November 12, 1888, Emerson and some friends ^walked in the woods to the Cliff, 
to the spring, and had social music." This was the occasion to which it is believed this little note 
refers, for Thoreau was asked to bring his flute and awaken the echo of the Cliff. Pehaps the Cliff 
was the one near Walden Pond, apparently named Emerson's Cliff by 'Thoreau. 


Raten Warpo Emerson. Autograph note to Henry David Thoreau, undated [Feb- 
ruary 15, 1839? ] 


The fascination of this brief penciled note lies in its being the instrument whereby Emerson 
brought together Alcott and Thoreau, the two minds he felt most subtly attuned to his own 
thought. Mrs. Emerson's sister, Lucy Brown, was having a party the next night to which Alcott 
was coming and to which ın the note shown here Emerson invited Thoreau. 


Tue Drar: a Magazine for Literature, Philosophy and Religion. Vol. 1, no. 1, July, 
1840. Boston: Weeks, Jordan, and Company, 1840. 


For five years before it was offered to the public the Dial had been slowly evolving in the 
minds of Emerson and his friends. When the idea of an organized group of kindred spirits, with a 
magazine in which to express themselves, first developed in 1885, it was hoped that Carlyle 
would be editor. The influence of the Scot and of his German progenitors, especially Goethe, 
was strong enough to give the name transcendentalists to their New England disciples. In 
September, 1836, a symposium was called at the Boston home of George Ripley (1802-1880), 
a Unitarian clergyman. Other members or ex-members of the clergy present were Emerson, 
Orestes Brownson, James Freeman Clarke, Frederic Henry Hedge. Bronson Alcott was also 
there. 'The tone of the Transcendental Club, as it came to be called, was clerical: its tendency 
was "to make man divine" and to emphasize his direct contact with God. 

Women as well as men were soon members of the group, notably Elizabeth Peabody and 
Margaret Fuller (1810-1850). It was presumably through Miss Peabody that Miss Fuller had 
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obtained an introduction to Emerson in 1835. The two quickly became friends. It was hard to 
resist the impact of Margaret Fuller's intellect and stimulating conversation. When the prospect 
of a transcendental magazine was seriously discussed at a meeting of the Club in 1839, Emerson 
refused the editorship and recommended Margaret Fuller. Ripley was to manage the business 
end for her and Emerson to help garner articles. The opening number, shown here, appeared 
in Tuy, 1840, and announced with courageous optimism that this magazine "for literature, 
philosophy and religion" was "to be continued quarterly." 


Rara Warpo Emerson. "The Editors to the Reader.” In the Dial, vol. x, no. 1, 
July, 1940. i 


Most of those from whom Emerson helped solicit articles contributed to the opening number 
of the Dial — Thoreau with both a poem and an essay. Emerson himself provided a poem by 
his first wife, extracts from Charles Emerson's journal, two poems of his own and the address 
to the reader to which this copy of the Dial is open. Here he announced the unorganized moral 
revolution that was sweeping all classes in New England. The spirit of the time called for “a 
protest against besa and a search for principles." The Dial was dedicated to the literature of 
this peaceable revolution. 

The public at large found these utterances vague and abstruse. Carlyle deplored an excess of 
soul. Emerson and Margaret Fuller sought to turn the succeeding numbers of the Dial away 
from literature toward economic and political preoccupations. Gradually the new quarterly 
acquired a more solid substance. 


RaLtpH Warno Emerson. Essays. Boston: James Munroe and Company, 1841. 


In the autumn of 1840 Emerson was busy preparing for the printer the essays in the volume 
shown here. It was generally Emerson's habit to develop his ideas out of something that he had 
already written — a letter, his journal, a lecture. The series of lectures on Philosophy of History 
delivered in 1836-37 supplied the starting point for the dozen essays in this first collection. History 
had taken the place of Nature as the great book of the divine, a philosophy that showed the 
influence of Hegel and Cousin. The subjects of the essays were stated to be, among other things, 
“History,” “Self-Reliance,” “Compensation,” “Love,” “Friendship,” “Heroism,” “The Over-Soul,” 
but there was no unity in many of the sections and no order in the book as a whole, Self-reliance 
emerges as the recurrent idea of the volume as it was the key-word of transcendentalism. The 
collection, which was originally entitled, "Forest Essays,” was at the printers on New Year's 
Day, 1841, but was not published until the middle of March, 


Raten Warpo Emerson. Essays. Boston: James Munroe and Company, 1841. 


This copy of Essays was presented by Emerson on March 22, 1841, to Miss Sarah S. Ripley, 
who is presumably identifiable as his cousin, the daughter of grandfather Ripley's brother Noah. 
Though it is not known what was Miss Ripley's opinion of the essays, they were n a furious 
reception by another member of the family, Aunt Mary Emerson. She was particularly indignant 
about “Self-Reliance,” which she called “this strange medley of atheism and false independence." 
She blamed Lidian Emerson for not preventing such a development in her husband. She even 
wished that the "man whom I idolized as a boy, so mild, candid modest obliging" had died 
before soiling “his early honors" by these essays. 


RaLpu Warpo Emerson. Essays. Boston: James Munroe and Company, 1841. 


Outside the family Essays had a varied reception. Edward Everett, the famous statesman 
and orator, wrote home from England especially to warn his nephew Edward Everett Hale, 
the future author of “The Man without a Country,” against transcendental nonsense. Professor 
Felton of Harvard found the volume full of “old, but ever-recurring errors,” yet recognized 
the brilliance of some of the thought and expression. On the other hand, Orestes Brownson 
thought the ideas expressed in Essays sound transcendentalism, 

This copy was presented by Emerson to his Concord neighbor, Edmund Hosmer, on March 26, 
1841. Hosmer was a farmer who befriended the philosopher in his out-of-door activities and 
who presumably valued the philosophy of Essays for the giver's sake. 
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Raren Warno Emerson, Essays. With Preface by Thomas Carlyle. London: James 
Fraser, 1841. 


Though it was usually Emerson who saw Carlyle's books through the New England press, 
the first publication in England of a book by the American was largely due to his Scotch friend. 
Carlyle had read, liked and praised Essays. When he had approached James Fraser the publisher 
to ask him to review the American's work as "being a really noteworthy Book," Fraser said, 
“Write you a Preface and I will reprint it." The English edition was to comprise 750 copies and 
to be undertaken by Fraser on half-profits. “There, Man!” boasted Carlyle to Emerson, “Tit for 
tat, the reciprocity not all on one side!” 

Carlyle's preface has been called somewhat lukewarm. Actually it was only honest. He assessed 
the Essays as a book that would appeal to "the small thinking public and perhaps only a portion 
of these." He advised readers not to trouble themselves about "what kind of Theist or Ist" Emerson 
might be. “Ists and Isms are rather growing a weariness," explained Carlyle. “That this little Book 
has no ‘system,’ and points or stretches far beyond all systems is one of its merits. We will call 
it the soliloquy of a true soul, alone under the stars, in this day." In his final sentence Carlyle 
mentioned the bond which united him to Emerson through all their differences of opinion — 
Emerson's honesty. "...let me in plain English recommend this little Book as the Book of an 
original veridical man, worthy the acquaintance of those who delight in such. ..." There were 
many who did delight — John Sterling, Harriet Martineau, Richard Monckton Milnes, who 
praised the volume openly and publicly. It sold sufficiently well to be pirated by another London 
publisher in 1843. 


RareH Warpo Emerson. Essays. Boston: James Munroe and Company, 1841. 


Another famous Englishman, who was to spend an evening with Emerson and Carlyle in 1848, 
owned the copy of Essays shown here. The volume is open to the bookplate of Charles Dickens 
and the label pasted into his books at the sale of his library after his death. The book is listed 
in the sale's catalogue and. was priced at three shillings. 

Though it is not known how or when Dickens obtained this volume, Emerson recorded in his 
journal the events of the evening of April 25, 1848. 'The account points up a striking difference 
either in English and American standards at the time or in Emerson’s sense of humor and that 
of his English friends: 


Dined with John Forster, Esq., at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and found Carlyle and Dickens, 
and young Pringle.... There were only gentlemen present and the conversation turned 
on the shameful lewdness of the London streets at night.... I said that when I came 
to Liverpool, I inquired whether the prostitution was always as gross in that city as it 
then appeared, for to me it seemed to betoken a fatal rottenness in the state, and I saw 
not how any boy could grow up safe. But I had been told it was not worse nor better 
for years. Carlyle and Dickens replied that chastity in the male sex was as good as gone 
in our times; and in England was so rare that they could name all the exceptions. Carlyle 
evidently believed that the same things were true in America, He had heard this and 
that of New York, etc. I assured them that it was not so with us; that, for the most 
part, young men of good standing and good education, with us, go virgins to their nuptial 
bed, as truly as their brides. Dickens replied that incontinence is so much the rule in 
England that if his own son were particularly chaste, he should be alarmed on his 
account, as if he could not be in good health. 


Daten Warno Emerson. Autograph letter to Henry D. Thoreau, dated New York, 
February, 1843. 


The early 1840s were not easy years for the Emersons. Some of the banks in which their 
precious capital was invested passed their dividends. Emerson was forced to carry his lectures 
to a larger market than New England and spoke three times at the Mercantile Library in New 
York in March, 1840. For the season of 1841--42 at the Masonic Temple in Boston he worked 
up a series of eight lectures called On the Times. From them his profit, now that the novelty 
had worn off, was $40 a lecture in contrast to an earlier figure of $57. 'This loss probably spurred 
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him on to try the new series in New York. The second invasion of New York produced a total 
of only $200 after expenses were deducted. 

There were sorrows in the family circle. In September, 1841, Dr. Ezra Ripley, that link with 
the puritan past and staunch friend as well as step-grandfather, died in his ninety-first year. In 
January, 1842, little Waldo died at the age of five. His death was a heavy blow. “...with him 
has departed all that is glad & festal & almost all that is social even, for me, from this world,” 
Emerson wrote Elizabeth Peabody in declining her invitation to spend an evening with Charles 
Dickens, who was on his first American tour. 

The letter to Thoreau, shown here, reveals Emerson, who hated to be away from home, on 
a lecture tour that lasted from early January to early March, 1843, and took him to New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. He now had a group of congenial friends — 
including Arthur Brisbane, Horace Greeley, and Henry James, Senior — as well as a brother in 
New York. The third New York series got off to a bad start under the auspices of the Berean 
Society in an inaccessible church in the Bowery. Even the need of money did not destroy 
Emerson's humanity. “But the Bereans felt so sadly about the disappointment," he wrote Thoreau, 
“that it seemed at last on much colloquy not quite good-natured & affectionate to abandon them 
at once but to read also a second lecture." After a second failure the series was successfully 
transferred to the Society Library. 


N 


Rates Warpo Emerson. Obituary of Dr. Ezra Ripley. In Two Sermons on the 
Death of Rev. Ezra Ripley. Boston: James Munroe and Company, 1841. 


This copy of Two Sermons on the Death of Rev. Ezra Ripley is opened to the obituary which 
Emerson wrote about his step-grandfather £or the Concord. Republican. He was careful not to 
claim for Dr. Ripley any abilities or virtues which he did not have and he was not afraid to 
mention the old man's services in the Concord fire department "with his buckets and bag." It 
was the good minister's historical meaning that Emerson stressed in closing: "He knew every- 
body's grandfather, and seemed to talk with each person rather as the representative of his 
house and name, than as an individual." 


Rares Warpno Emerson. “Lectures on the Times.” In the Dial, vol. ux no. 1, 
July, 1842. 


By the spring of 1842 Margaret Fuller had reached the breaking point from editing the Dial. 
The effort of bringing out the quarterly was a great strain on her energy and health, and she 
received almost no salary. About three hundred subscribers netted the magazine some $750, 
but the cost of publication came to $700. Despite the drawbacks, Emerson was willing to lift 
the load from Margaret Fuller and agreed to assume the editorship with the first number of the 
third volume, which appeared in July, 1842. 

The new editor himself contributed the opening article, "Lectures on the Times: Introductory 
Lecture read at the Masonic Temple in Boston, Thursday Evening, December 2, 1841.” It had 
been the first lecture of his series, On the Times. But the fortunes of the Dial continued to wane. 
The subscribers dropped to nearly 200; Emerson was paying some of the bills from his own 
funds. With the issue for April, 1844, the last number of the fourth volume, the Dial was allowed 
to die. There was no announcement, no eulogy. Yet in its brief life of sixteen numbers the maga- 
zine had made a vital contribution to the literary history of its time. 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTORS > 


SARAH A. Dickson, whose essay on tobacco in sixteenth-century literature 
commences in this number of the Bulletin, did research in this field for Mr. 
George A. Arents before he presented his Collection relating to Tobacco in 
1944, Previously, she was librarian of the collection of Mr. Owen D. Young 
which was later a joint gift of Mr. Young and the late Albert A. Berg to the 
Library for the Berg Collection. Miss Dickson did her undergraduate work 
at Wellesley College and has pursued graduate study at both Columbia 
University and New York University. This series of chapters to appear in 
the Bulletin is her dissertation for a doctorate which New York University 
will soon grant her. 


Encar W. Hmsusrno, whose story of the vicissitudes of “Captain Bland" 
also appears in this number has degrees from Harvard (B.A.), Cambridge 
(B.A. and M.A.) and Yale (Ph.D.). He taught at Indiana University and 
North Carolina State College before going to Ohio University, and has 
accepted an assistant professorship at East Carolina College, Greenville, 
N. C., beginning this fall. While he was working on his Yale doctorate, 
"George Henry Lewes as Playwright and Dramatic Critic," he says he "stum- 
bled across the good Captain one Saturday morning when I had come to 
the Library to look through Lewes's Literary Receipt Book in the Berg 
Collection and was idly leafing through the general card catalogue to see 
if there was anything else there on Lewes . . ." While he was in England 
pursuing his B.A. and M.A., he wrote for the London Times among other 
British publications. 


HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG, retired Director of the Library, who pays tribute 
to Paul North Rice, needs introduction neither to readers of the Bulletin 
nor friends of the Library. Mr. Lydenberg mentions the notice in the Staff 
News (June 4th) which gave a record of Mr. Rice's career; here it is, since 
the Staff News is not ordinarily available to others than the staff: 


Mr. Rice came to this Library after his second year at the New York State 
Library School in 1914 as a reference assistant. After his army service 
from 1917 to 1919 he returned to become, in 1920, Chief of the Accessions 
Division and later in the same year, Chief of the Preparation Division. 
He held this post until 1927 when he left to become Librarian of the 
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Dayton Public Library. In 1936 he was appointed Director of Libraries 
of New York University. 

Mr. Rice succeeded Mr. Keyes Metcalf as Chief of the Reference 
Department in 1937. 

In addition to his work for the Library, Mr. Rice has been active in 
many professional associations and committees. He was President of the 
New York Library Association in 1939/40; of the American Library 
Association in 1947/48; and Executive Secretary of the Association of 
Research Libraries, 1942-1945, : 

In making the announcement, Mr. Ralph A. Beals, the Director, called the 
post of Chief of the Reference Department “one of the most distinguished in 
the library world.” As has been true of other eminent librarians over the 
years, “retirement” is a misnomer in the case of Mr. Rice. Leaving the Library 
on July 31st, he proceeded immediately to Middletown, Connecticut, to 
assume the librarianship of Wesleyan University of August 3rd. 


Joun D. Gorpan, the Curator of the Berg Collection since it came to the 
Library, is likewise too well known to Bulletin readers to require further 
introduction. Let no one be misled, because of their size and brilliant 
annotations, into thinking that he is occupied with preparing exhibitions 
and catalogues. For example, Professor Hirshberg writes, “I would like to 
acknowledge with thanks the help that Dr. Gordan gave me in deciphering 
some of Lewes's hieroglyphics in the Literary Receipt Book, which was of 
great value to me in doing the dissertation.” 


Correction 


BECAUSE OF A NECESSARY last-minute change in the Bulletin's schedule last 
month, the introduction to Earle Lutz was inadvertantly left in the July 
Bulletin, while his interesting essay, " ‘Stars and Stripes Now a Symbol,” 
was removed. Both will appear in an early number. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Katherine Anne Porter, A Critical Bibliography, by Edward Schwartz, has 
been reprinted from these pages. It has an introduction by another authority 
on Miss Porter's writing: Robert Penn Warren, and the compilation had the 
lively and active interest of Miss Porter herself. It sells for 75 cents. 


Epwin H. CARPENTERS Copper Engraving in Mexico during the Late 
Eighteenth Century; an Inventory of the Engravers Found in The New York 
Public Library is likewise available in pamphlet form, with the illustration. 
It sells for 25 cents. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson 1803-1882; Catalogue of an Exhibition from the 
Berg Collection, by John D. Gordan, which commences in this number of 
the Bulletin, was preprinted for use with the exhibition. Frederic G. Melcher 
says, of viewing the exhibition, that it “gives one the feeling that one is 
reading an illustrated and documented story of a great life.” The catalogue, 
alone, somehow seems, to the Editor, to put that life into a fine perspective. 
The price is 75 cents. 


There are a few reprints of Edward Rosen's A Friend of John Milton: Valerio 
Chimentelli and his copy of Viviant's De maximis et minimis. Dr. Rosen gets 
fun, and conveys it, out of his intriguing study. Three illustrations. Price 
40 cents. 

GIFTS 


From the Netherlands 


Tur EMBASSY or. THE NETHERLANDS, of Washington, D. C., presented a 
collection of books recently published in the Netherlands. The books were 
on exhibition in the corridor of the first floor from May 7th to July 7th. Part 
of the collection is going to be exhibited in other American cities by the 
American Federation of Arts and then is to be returned to the Library. 
The books reflect the high typographic standards of commercial publishing 
and reveal as well the intellectual and catholic interests of the reading public 
in the Nethexlands. Translations of the writings of T. S. Eliot, Kenneth 
Grahame, and Irwin Shaw appear in attractive formats. Van Breda's Plezier 
met papier and De kleine Winkler Prins Encyclopaedie are but two of the 
finely printed trade publications. J. C. Tos 


The Ilona Thury Collection 


A WEALTH Of material on the Hungarian stage in the United States and 
Europe was recently given to the Theatre Collection by John Thury, in 
memory of his mother, Ilona Thury, who starred in the Magyar entertain- 
ment world for over half a century and who is the key figure in this collection. 

After her graduation from a dramatic school in Budapest, Madame Thury 
toured through Serbia and Russia, before coming to the United States in 
1905. She played in Hungarian communities from New England to the 
Great Lakes and was always given a generous and enthusiastic welcome in 
the Magyar press. A very graphic part of the gift is the posters and playbills 
from Bridgeport, Cleveland and Lorain (Ohio), Scranton, Passaic, and 
other Hungarian-American communities. Her popularity in Passaic was 
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proved by a large wooden key to the city, signed and given her by Mayor 
Benjamin F. Turner in 1939. 

Among her plays were Molnár's Liliom and The Devil, as well as lesser 
known (to Americans) titles by Ferenc Martos, László Rátkay, Károly 
Bakonyi and Jozsef Bokor. In addition to hundreds of clippings and pro- 
grams, there are photographs of many of her roles, and promptbooks, many 
worn almost to shreds. Madame Thury also played in German, in Die lustige 
Witwe, Ein Teufelsmaedel and. Der Zigeunerbaron, among other works, and 
in vaudeville in several languages. Her last appearances were at the Tokay 
Restaurant and at Zimmerman’s Hungaria, in New York, where she was 
affectionately billed as Mama Thury. 


W. H. MATIHEWS 


THE FOLLOWING LIST of donors, with brief descriptions of their gifts, repre- 
sents a selection from the Library’s records of material received during the 
month ended July 15th, 1953. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of 


New York City. 

Music 
Holographs of their compositions were recently 
given to the Library by the following distin- 
guished European composers now living in the 
United States: 


Mr, Bohuslav Martinu — Sonata no 8 for *cello 
and piano (sketches of an unpublished work). 


Mr. Karol Rathaus — “Through the Matidja to 
Abd-El-Kadr” (Robert Browning), Op. 48, 
no. 5. 


Mr. Emst Levy — Five Pieces for the Piano- 
forte. 


Mr. Ernest Toch — “Musik zu den Bacchan- 
tinnen” (Euripides). Frei Uebertragen von 
Berthold Viertel. Für das Mannheimer Natio- 
naltheater componiert. November, 1925, 


Mr. Ernst Krenek: "What Price Confidence." 
Libretto for a chamber opera (with stage di- 
rections). . 


Mr. Alexandre Gratchaninoff: “Vers la Vic- 
toire,” Symphonic Poem for Orchestra. Com- 
posed in 1941 at the outset of hostilities. 


Mr. Johan Franco — "Know Thyself,” Sym- 
phonic Ballet (1 page from Scene 4, Act m). 


Mr. Hanus A. Schimmerling — “Serenade for 
String Quartet, Piano and Three Female 
Voices" (1 page). 


Mr. Edgar Varese — "Ionization" for Small 
Orchestra (first sketches). 


Collections 


Mrs. Aline Bernstein — Blue prints, tracings 
and original drawings of costumes and scenery, 
from productions designed by Mrs. Aline 
Bernstein. 


Mrs. Robinson Locke — Magazine and Sun- 
day supplements, programs, menus, clippings 
and other material concerned with the theatre. 


Mr. William Roehrich — A collection of about 
150 leaflets in Japanese and English, prepared 
by the Se Warfare Branch of Gen- 
eral Headquarters, Southwest Pacific Area, for 
distribution during the campaigns in the Phil- 
ippines, 1944-1945. The collection also in- 
cludes five proclamations to the people of the 
Philippines by General MacArthur, and three 
by President Sergio Osmeña. 


Interesting Items 


Mrs. B. Lamacraft, Antarmon, New South 
Wales, Australia — Galleghan's Greyhounds, 
the Story of the 2/80th Australian Infantry 
Battalion, November 22, 1940-October 10, 
1945, by A. W. Penfold, W. C. Bayliss and 
K. E. Crispin, 1949, 


Mr. Ernest W, Hammond, Chermside, Aus- 
tralia — History of the llth Light Horse 
Regiment, Fourth Light Horse Brigade, War 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


1914-1919, 1942; History of the Fourth Light 
Horse Brigade, Australian Imperial Forces, 
War 1914-1918 and Egyptian Rebellion 1919, 
by Lt. G. W. Nutting, 1953. 


Author's Gift 


Mr. Edgar M. Kahn, San Francisco, California 
— An autographed copy of his Andrew Smith 
Hallidie, a Tribute to a Pioneer California 
Industrialist, 1953. 


From Organizations 


The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania — The Book of 
Jonah, with Hebrew and English Text, wood- 
cuts by Jacob Steinhardt and calligraphy by 
Franzisca Baruch, 1953. 


Memorabilia 


Mrs. Alma Power-Waters — Contracts, letters 
and photographs of Sophie Larkin, a typescript 
of the Jane Cowl production of Twelfth Night, 
and other material, 


Miss Alice Lichtenstein, Hartford, Connecticut 
— Eight pages from the Hartford Courant, 
May 3-21, 1953, with references to T. H. 
Parker and the Hartford stage. 


Mrs. C. M. Purves, Washington, D. C, — Sheet 
music, photographs, programs, and other ma- 
terial from the life and career of Gene Snyder. 


Mr. John Thury — A collection of clippings, 
sheet music, photographs, programs and other 
material, about Ilona Thury and the Hun- 
garian stage in Europe and the United States. 
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Estate of Jean Adair (courtesy of Mrs. Howard 
Lindsay) — Clippings, photographs, programs, 
letters and other material from the life and 
career of Jean Adair. 


Miss Lyn Riker, South Orange, New Jersey — 
Fourteen scrapbooks concerned with the career 
of Robert Taylor, together with a small col- 
lection of Boston and New York theatre pro- 
grams. 


Manuscripts 


Prof. Thomas Ollive Mabbott. — Fourteen 
letters (1932-1937) of Herbert Phillips Love- 
craft to his friend Richard Ely Morse, telling in 
detail of his writing in the fields of fantasy, 
supernaturalism, science fiction, and of his , 
daily life. These letters were written from 
Providence, H. L, Charleston, S. C., and De 
Land, Fla., or other places visited by Love- 
craft. 


Mr. Harold Sterner, Island Park, Long Island 
— Twenty-nine letters of Mary A. (Mis. 
Humphry) Ward to Albert Sterner, concern- 
ing her literary work and his role as an illus- 
trator of her books and magazine articles, 
1899-1906. 


Mr. William Lieberson — A collection of 
manuscript material concerning the Charles B. 
Dillingham theatrical interests, 


Miss Lois Harris, Cambridge, New York — A 
collection of manuscript letters of the parents 
and brother of Vera Brittain, and an auto- 
graphed copy of Verses of a V. A. D. by Vera 
M. Brittain, 1918. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, JULY, 1958 


DURING THE MONTH of July, 1953, the total number of recorded readers in 
the Reference Department, Central Building was 72,796. They consulted 
187,807 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 202,175. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation 
Department was 590,603. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 44,266 
volumes and 5,159 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 7,138 volumes, 4,878 pamphlets, 160 maps, and 27 prints. The Circu- 
lation Department received as gifts 525 volumes and 16 pamphlets. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Jonn Mackenzie Cory, Chief 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Harriet E, Kemp 
SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES, Margaret Wehler 
EXTENSION DIVISION, Mrs. Jean Godfrey, Supt. 
RICHMOND REGIONAL, Katharine O'Brien, 
Librarian 
INTERBRANCH LOAN, Henrietta Quigley, Supt. 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Lucille T. Mathews, Supt. 
BOOK ORDER OFFICE, Mary E. Neubert, Supt. 
CATALOGUING OFFICE, Ellen Peters, Supt. 


BINDING & PROCESSING OFFICE, William Stern, 
Supt. 

WORK WITH CHILDREN, Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, Supt. 

WORK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE, Margaret Scoggin, 
Supt. 

ADULT SERVICES, Leona Durkes, Supt. 


BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


MANHATTAN 


AGUILAR. 174 E. 110th St. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 

BLOOMINGDALE. 206 W. 100th St, Emily F. 
McCormick n 

CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Ave. Regina Sludock 

CENTRAL CHILDREN’S ROOM. Central Bldg. 
Helen A. Masten 

CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Central Bldg. Ellen M. 
FitzSimons 

CHATHAM SQUARE. 33 E. Broadway. Marion Lang 

COLUMBIA. Room 101, Columbia University Library. 
Mary B. Lipscomb 

COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 

COUNTEE CULLEN. 104 West 186th St. Mrs. 
Dorothy Homer 

EPIPHANY. 228 E. 28rd St. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

58ru STREET. 127 E. 58th St. Mary C. Hatch 

FORT WASHINGTON. 535 W. 179th Street. Wini- 
fred Gambrill 

GEORGE BRUCE. 518 W. 125th St. Howard Rickert 

HAMILTON FISH PARK, 388 East Houston St, Ger- 
trude Finkel 

HAMILTON GRANGE. 503 West 145th St. Ida 
Malamud 

HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 W. 124th St. Eliza Marquess 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Ave, South. Mrs. Alice 
Vielehr 

INWOOD. 4790 Broadway. Edith Rees 

JACKSON SQUARE. 251 W. 18th St. Helen Morgan 

LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 168 Avenue of the 
Americas. Raymond Harris, Acting 

MUHLENBERG. 209 West 28rd St. Casindania Eaton 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES. 238 William St. James 
Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY, 2230 Munic- 
¡pal Buldimg. Amelia H. Munson 

Public Health Division. 125 Worth St. Daphne 
Kenway 

MUSIC LIBRARY. 121 E. 58th St. Gladys Chamberlain 

NATHAN STRAUS. 348 E. 82nd St. Mrs. Blanche 
Brauneck 

96rH STREET, 112 East 96th St, Irene Patjens 

115rH STREET. 208 W. 115th St. 

125ru STREET. 224 E. 125th St. 

OTTENDORFER. 185 Second Ave. Charlotte Hubach 

PICTURE COLLECTION. Central Building. Romana 
Javitz 

RIVERSIDE, 190 Amsterdam Ave, Myrtle Reynolds 

ST. AGNES. 444 Amsterdam Ave. Dorothy Cobb 

SCHOMBURG COLLECTION, 104 W. 186th St. 
Jean Blackwell 

SEWARD PARK. 192 E. Broadway. Mrs. Beulah T. 
Sheetz 

67ru STREET. 328 E. 67th St. Margarethe Korten- 
beutel 

TEACHERS' LIBRARY. 112 E. 96th St, Esther Gorey 

TOMPXINS SQUARE. 331 E. 10th St. Margaret Marks 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St, Nicholas Ave. 
Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 

WEBSTER. 1485 York Ave. Dorothy L. Hull 

YORKVILLE. 222 E, 79th St. Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 


BRONX REFERENCE CENTER. 2555 Marion Áve. 
Julia Armstrong 
CITY ISLAND, 825 City Island Ave. Mrs. Stella 
Webber 
CLASON'S POINT. 1205 Harrod Place. Earle Gladden 
EE Bldg. 10. 3060 Yates Ave. Gerald 
o 
FORDHAM. 2556 Bainbridge Ave. Isabel Jackson 
GUN HILL. Buiding. 10. 740 Cun Hill Rd. Laurel 
Alexander 
HIGH BRIDGE, 78 W. 168th St. Marjorie C. Burbank 
HUNT'S POINT. 877 Southern Blvd. 
KINGSBRIDGE. 3041 Kingsbridge Ave. Eileen Riols 
MELROSE. 910 Morris Ave. Ruth Shinnamon 
MORRISANIA. 610 E. 169th St. Ralph Long 
MOTT HAVEN, 821 E. 140th St. Mildred Nelson 
153nn STREET. 301 E. 153rd St. Dorothy Leuthold 
PARKCHESTER. 1984 Metropolitan Ave. Mrs. Alice 
Alexander 
PELHAM PARKWAY. Building 16. 2280 Wallace 
Avenue. Frank Bradley 
SEDGWICK, Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. 
Ethel E. Frey 
DONA 1866 Washington Ave. Mrs. Polly Post 
elson 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS. 2019 University Avenue. 
Mrs. Florence M. Currie 
s ne 3871 Sedgwick Ave. Florence 
oc 
VAN NEST, 707 Rhinelander Avenue. 
WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Pl. Alice McQuaid 
WEST FARMS. 879 E. 180th Street. Mrs. Leah 
Seligman 
WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 1400 Dolen Park. Mrs. 
Eleanor Janssen 
WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4304 Katonah Avenue, 
Mrs. Louise H. Woods 
WOODSTOCK, 761 E. 160th Street. Erna Obermeier 


RICHMOND 


GREAT KILLS. 3936 Amboy Road. Mrs. Lou Walker 

NEW DORP (Hughes Memorial Library). 155 Third 
Street. Muriel Bedell 

PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett St. Mrs. Mary Bowles 

RICHMOND REGIONAL. 10 Hyatt Street. Katherine 
O’Bnen 

ST. GEORGE. 10 Hyatt Street. Phyllis Tinckler. 

SOUTH BEACH, 100 Sand Lane. Mirte Van Pelt 

STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. Patricia E. Kenny 

TODT HILL. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs, Irene 
Van Wagenen 

TOTTENVILLE. 7480 Amboy Road. Genevieve Wells 

WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenue. 
Josephine Doyle 


Exhibitions in the Central Building 2 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN AUGUST 


TOBACCO SONGS 1614-1950 Room 324 
Music from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 


t 


DRAWINGS FOR NINE PICTURE BOOKS AND COLLAGES BY 


BRUNO MUNARI l Room 78 
In the Central Children’s Room. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 1803-1882 Room 318 


The 150th anniversary of Emerson's birthday. Manuscripts, copies of all of his books, 
etc., from the Berg Collection. 


NEW YORK CITY IN MUSIC SHEETS Room 84 


Principally of the gaudy, frequently amusing, covers of popular songs, from the 1830s to 
the present. In the Music Division, 


THE TWO ELIZABETHS ist FLOOR CORRIDOR 
In honor of the coronation. In the North Corridor, 


WOOD CUTS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF FIVE CENTURIES 3np FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Especially interesting in its contrast of the vitality of the sixteenth and twentieth 
centuries. In South Print Gallery. 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK. Sap FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 
In the North Print Gallery. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mam Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Srp FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING First Froon CORRIDOR 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Panacea or Precious Bane 


Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature 


By SARAH A. DICKSON 
Chief of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 


CHAPTER II 


TOBACCO — HERBA INEBRIANS 


Most seruiceable Hempseede, but for thee, 
These helps for man could. not thus scattered. be. 
Tobacoes fire would. soone be quenched out, 
Nor would it lead men by the nose about: 

Nor could the merchants of such heathen Docks 
From small beginnings, purchase mighty stockes, 
By follies daily dauncing to their pipe 

Their States from rotten stinking weeds grow ripe: 
By which meanes they haue into Lordships run 
The Clients being beggered, and undone: 

Who hauing smoak’d their land to fire, and aire 
They whiffe and puffe themselues into dispaire. 
Ouid mongst all his Metamorphosis 

Ne're knew a transformation like to this, 

Nor yet could Oedipus e're understand, 

How to turne land to smoak, or smoak to land. 
For by the meanes of this bewitching smother, 
One Element is turn’d into another, 

As land to fire, fire into aiery matter. 


— The Praise of Hemp-seed, 

by John Taylor, the Water-poet 
S true a son of the Renaissance as Amerigo Vespucci, Pietro Martire 
d'Anghiera, the first historian of the New World, was a much better 
example of the versatility characteristic of that epoch. At a time when almost 
all cultivated men could do many things well, Peter Martyr, as he is com- 
monly called, was not the least accomplished. Vespucci was a trader, a navi- 
gator, an adventurer — preeminently a man of action. His fellow Italian, 
on the other hand, represented the scholar and humanist peculiar to the 
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Risorgimento in his native country. One author* declares enthusiastically: 
“Martyr was a soldier, a schoolmaster, an ambassador, a statesman, a priest, 
a historian, and a gossiping man of letters, who reminds the English reader 
occasionally of Horace Walpole and of Mr. Pepys.” This writer fails to men- 
tion that his gifted subject was also a poet, who wrote Poemata and Epigram- 
mata, in the classic style, of considerable interest. As for his experience as 
a soldier, while not so inglorious as that of Horace (he took part in the Span- 
ish-Moorish campaigns to the extent of being at the sieges of Baza and 
Almeria ) it was not distinguished, and he himself felt more apt at the arts of 
peace.? He was certainly a great writer of letters — over eight hundred of 
these fascinating missives have survived — and a master at reporting the 
adventurous deeds of others. He had a great gift for friendship, and, as he 
was intimate with most of the men who explored the New World, he was 
in a strategic position for becoming its first historian. 

Born in 1457 at Arona on Lake Maggiore, he took the name of a Dominican, 
Peter the Martyr, slain a few years before. He claimed descent from the 
noble family of Angleria, and from this his surname is variously written 
d Anghiera, d Anghera and Anglerius. He was educated at Milan, where he 
early showed promise of scholarly attainment, and went to Rome in 1477. 
Here his talents made him known in intellectual and noble circles, and he 
began to rise rapidly with the aid of such patrons as Ascanio Sforza and 
Giovanni Arcimboldo. By 1484 he was secretary to the governor of Rome. 
The turning point in his life came when the Conde de Tendilla, ambassador 
from the Spanish court to Pope Innocent vm, persuaded him to go to Spain 
in 1487. In the next year Queen Isabella appointed him teacher of the royal 
children, and he traveled with the court in their journeys about Spain. 

The rest of Martyr's life was an unbroken series of distinguished accom- 
plishments. He was sent in 1501—1502 as envoy to the Mohammedan ruler 
of Egypt to negotiate for protection of Christians in the Holy Land, and to 
secure safe conduct for pilgrims who wished to visit it. He accomplished this 
difficult assignment without committing the Spanish monarchs to any con- 
cession in return. In 1504 he was made papal protonotary and prior of 
Granada. In 1518 he became a member of the Council of the Indies and in 
1524 was created abbot of Jamaica. He died in 1526. One critic said of him 
that he seemed "never to have had an enemy or to have deserved one."? 


1 Helps, cited by Schumacher, p. 87. l : 

2 He wrote to his friend, Marlinus: “De bello autem si consilium amici vis, bella gerant bellatores. 
Philosophis inhaereat lectionis et contemplationis Studium” (Maynard, p. 437, note 5). 

3 Maynard, p. 439; 
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Throughout his career as teacher, diplomat and cleric he kept up a farflung 
correspondence; for the last twenty-five years of his life he worked on his 
magnum opus, De rebus oceanicis et novo orbe decades, the first decade of 
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The New World from the Opera, 1511, by Pietro Martire d'Anghiera. 


which appeared in 15114 in a now exceedingly rare work entitled P. Martyris, 

ab angleria mediolanensi. Opera. Legatio Babilonica. Occeanea decas. Poe- 
mata, printed at Seville. In 15165 three decades were published. The work 
attained much celebrity and, after the publication of the entire eight decades 


4 An earlier pirated edition of a portion of Martyr's work had been printed at Venice in 1504, 
in an Itahan translation made by Angelo Trivigiano and published through Domenico Malipiero. 
The title of this superlatively rare book is Libretto De tutta nauigatione De Re De Spagna De 
Le Isole et Terreni Nouamente Trouati. Martyr complains of the unauthorized publication of 
his work in the preface to the 1516 edition. 


5 De orbe nouo Decades, Alcalá de Henares. 
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at Alcalá de Henares in 1530, was reprinted wholly or in part several times 
in the sixteenth century. The first portion was translated into German and 
printed with several other works by Michael Herr in 1534.8 It was issued in 
English in 15557 and 1577? and no less than three times in the early part 
of the seventeenth century.? A summary of the first three decades was made 
in Italian and published with two other works in 1584 by Giovanni Battista 
Ramusio.*” Though the original decades were changed and much shortened 
by their editor he kept an abridged version of the cohobba (tobacco) passage 
translated in full below.!! The same translation was included in Ramusio's 
larger collection: Delle navigationi et viaggi, Venice, 1550-1559. The co- 
hobba passage is retained in this edition.** 

López de Gómara, historian of the conquest of Mexico and biographer 
of Hernando Cortez, owed much of his Hístoria general, published in 1552, 
to earlier authors, particularly Oviedo and Martyr. Among other borrowings 
from the latter, in his account of the island of Hispaniola, he has a conden- 
sation of the cohobba reference.!? His work was extremely popular — at least 
a dozen Spanish, half as many French, four Italian and two English editions 
are recorded from the sixteenth century. It had great influence and to some 
extent superseded Martyr's decades as a source for information on the history 
of the New World. Many later authors used his work in making compilations 
of voyages and conquests. As his work found an ever wider audience, it 
served to make known in many countries the eyewitness accounts of Ramon 
Pane and others, as reported by Martyr, of the customs of the Indians at the 
time of the discovery of America. And imbedded in the text, like a fly in 
amber, remains the description of the snuffing of tobacco, given in Pane's 
narrative.!** 


6 Op. cit. supra, Chapter 1, n. 15. Another German edition was issued at Basle in 1582, together 
with the second German edition of Benzoni's Historia del mondo nuovo; it was entitled: Der 
Newen Weldt und Indianischen nidergüngischen Konigreichs newe und wahrhaffte History. 

7 This translation was made from the Basle edition in Latin of 1533 by Richard Eden. Its title 
is The Decades of the newe worlde; it contains three decades and an abridgment of the fourth. 
8 The History of Travayle in the West and East Indies, translated by Richard Eden and edited 
by Richard Willes. Four decades are given in full and an abridgment of the remaining four. 

9 De Nouo Orbe, or The Historie of the West Indies, London, 1612. This was the first English 
edition to contain the complete work; there were two later issues of this translation: The Historie 
of the West-Indies, 1625, and The Famous Historie of the Indies, 1628. 

10 Libro primo della Historia de l'Indie Occidentali. 

11 Ramusio, sigs. Targ”; Mu, 12 Vol. m, sigs. Pri: fus. 13 Sig. diy"? 
14 That Martyr's work still had influence at the end of the 16th century is shown by the fact that 
in 1599 Philipp Camerarius, a founder of the University of Nuremberg, in his Operae horarum 
succisivarum sive meditationes historicae, in his reference to tobacco, quotes the cohobba refer- 
ence in shortened form, on sig. Pppa?. 
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Johan Beham (Joannes Boemus) of Ulm issued a work in 1520 called 
Omnium gentium mores, leges et ritus. This described, in a readable manner, 
the laws and customs of the nations of Africa, Asia and Europe. 1t became 
one of the most popular books of the century. No less than sixteen editions 
in Latin are recorded over the next hundred years. Four French editions 
can be traced. After its translation into Italian in 1542 there were seven later 
issues in that language. In-1558, after the appearance of the first Italian 
translation of López de Gómara's work, an enterprising Venetian publisher 
epitomized it and added it to his Italian edition of Boemus's work, giving 
it the title of Gli costumi, le leggi, et l'usanze di tutte le genti . . . aggiuntovi 
. . -gli costumi, & usanze dell Indie occidentali. The four succeeding Italian 
editions had this fourth part. The epitomator and compiler, Gironimo Giglio, 
kept what seemed interesting, among other things the short account of the 
use of cohobba.* 

Several writers, in commenting on Peter Martyrs Latin style, have, it 
seems to me, not done it sufficient justice. One says,*$ condescendingly, “Had 
Peter Martyr remained in Italy he would probably have achieved a purer 
Latin style...it is rather as a historian than as a humanist that he is now 
remembered." Another remarks that Martyr left Italy before Ciceronianism 
had become a religion, but later nullifies what might have been considered a 
commendation by saying, in regard to his subject's Latinity, "It is incorrect 
Latin but it is alive.” 17 Martyr knew that he was criticized for his neologisms 
and other deviations from the classical style of the Golden Age; in several 
passages he has defended himself against these charges.!? 

As to the reproach that Martyr did not write like Cicero, and therefore 
did not write good Latin, it is not logical. Neither did Pliny the Younger 
write like Cicero, but no one, as far as I know, has ever said that his letters 


15 Of the two English editions of Boemus, 1555 and 1611, neither contains any section on 
America. 'The Spanish edition (v. infra) translated by Bachiller Francisco Thamara, used other 
authorities besides López de Gómara in the American section. 

16 Maynard, p. 435. 

17 Mariéjol, p. 220, 223. 

18 [ quote one of these: "Ascripturi ne sint ignorantiae, an incuxiae, pleraque similia latinissimi 
uiri, qui Adriaticum incolunt aut Ligusticum, si ad eorum manus nostra deuenerint aliquando: 
uti primam decadem uidimus nobis inconsultis impressorum praelis suppositam: neutro cruciari 
statuo ad summum: uoloque sciant me Insubrem esse, non Latium, & longe a Latio natum, quia 
Mediolani et longissime uitam egisse, quia in Hispania. Idem uelim dictum genuinis Adriaticis 
qve Ligusticis Latio propioribus de bergantinis, de carauelis, & almiranto, adelantatoque uulgari 
appellatione hispana. Me quippe non latet graecissantes architalassum: latinissantes simul & 
graecissantes, nauarchum hos, pontarchum illos, garrire dici debere magistratus eius principem," 
on gs" of the Basle edition of the Orbe novo. One can agree with MacNutt (vol, 1, p. 254, note 1) 
in saying: "His repeated explanations of his deflections from classical nomenclature are . . 
reasonable." 
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were in bad Latin on that account. Peter Martyr wrote over eight hundred 
letters in Latin, and they are not inferior to those of his two illustrious Roman 
predecessors in the epistolary field in either charm or interest. And these are 
two prime qualities of literary style in any language or at any period. Cer- 
tainly Martyr wrote his letters at an exciting time in history. He reported 
events faithfully and lucidly, and he was in the best position to hear what- 
ever was forward in a country and in a society which was taking a leading 
part in discovery and exploration. 

As historian and chronicler Peter Martyr was the chief authority for the 
events taking place in the thirty years after the discovery of America. He knew 
and talked to most of the explorers and to the missionaries who followed 
them to New Spain to convert the Indians.'* He also derived information 
concerning the New World from documents which he himself examined 
(v. infra). 'These were manuscripts written by men who were eyewitnesses 
to the events which they recorded. In his later years Martyrs membership 
in the Council of the Indies and his position as abbot of Jamaica gave him 
the best opportunity to obtain information regarding the personalities and 
the happenings in the new Spanish colonies. | | 

A passage of great interest in the history of tobacco, referred to above, 
is found in the ninth book of the first decade of the De orbo novo decades. 
This appears in the first edition of 1511 on Fr:*®, In it I believe we can see 
the origin of the sinister reputation which the plant and its various uses 
were to labor under in many quarters: namely, that it produced a harmful 
‘narcotic effect, Here, too, is the first hint of tobacco’s association with the 
devil and the powers of evil, allusions to which occasionally recur in nicotian 
literature.?? The ideas that tobacco is harmful and wicked are still entertained 
by propagandists at the present time, though they employ a different termin- 
ology, and are chary of using the prince of darkness to back their opinions. 

The portion of Martyrs narrative from which the following account is 
quoted is derived from one of the original documents referred to above. 
It was originally written in Spanish by Friar Ramon Pane, a Catalan priest 
left in Hispaniola, as a missionary to the Indians, by Columbus, on his second 
voyage in 1493. The friar was also given the assignment ?' of collecting “all 
their ceremonies and antiquities” and reporting on them. Having acquired 
some knowledge of one of the languages of the island he spent two years in 


19 He was a friend of Columbus and entertained Cabot and Oviedo at his own table, 
20 Y, Chapter var. 
21 Colombo, sig. Qu”. 
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the Vega and produced a little treatise ?? in 1496-1497 ?? on “the rites of the 
islanders.” Most of the information we have concerning Pane is given by 
Las Casas, who knew him and who spent considerable time himself after 
1502 in the West Indies, as "apostle to the Indians" ?* and Bishop of Chiapas. 
This historian says? (it seems to the present-day reader rather contemptu- 
ously) that Friar Ramon did not speak Castilian properly, that he was a 
simple-minded man and that much of what he reported was confused. 
Martyr, although he epitomized the Jeronymite priest's work and incorporated 
it in his history, gave but the scantiest notice of its author, whom he called 
"Roman, a hermit." He left out much that is of interest in the original account, 
and made some changes in the material which he did use. Yet this little 
manuscript, held in such light esteem by contemporary historians, was the 
earliest work on American anthropology, and a modern scholar, Bourne ?® 
very justly observes that it is the "most authentic record of the religion and 
folk-lore of the long since extinct Tainos, the aboriginal inhabitants of Hayti." 

In translating the first account of the snuffing of tobacco I have not at- 
tempted to reproduce the sixteenth century style of the original?" 


The bovites?8 bind themselves to fasting and cleansing when they under- 
take the cure of a chief. They take an intoxicating plant; when they have 
snuffed this in powder, being seized with rapture like menads they babble 
that they have heard many things from the zemes.?? When they approach 
the sick man they put a bone or a little stone or a piece of flesh in their 
mouths. They eject from the circle all except one or two whom he himself 
[the sick man] selects. The bovite walks around the chief three or four 
times; rubbing his face, lips and nostrils with hideous gestures, drawing 
in the sick man's breath, he breathes on his forehead, temples and neck. 
After this he says he has drawn out the sickness from the veins of the 
patient. Afterwards, rubbing the sick man on the shoulders, hips and 


22 First printed in its entirety, ibid., sigs. Qu’-Tı”. 

23 Peter Martyr's 177th and 180th letters, written before July, 1497, refer to the work (Thacher, x, 
p. 80). : 

24 He was for some time resident in Hispaniola and had excellent opportunities to observe the 
customs of the Indians (v. infra). 

25 Las Casas, p. 435-8. 

26 Columbus, p. 4. 

27 The picturesque Elizabethan translation made by Richard Eden in 1555 (v. supra, note 7) 
is the most interesting English version of Peter Martyr's work. There were giants in those spacious 
days, and the modern translator, since he can not hope to emulate their prose, may well hesitate 
to adopt their freedom. I have striven only for a faithful reproduction of the meaning of the 
original. 

28 Also written bohique, behique and buhuitihu. Bohuti, Colombo, sig. Rya, 

29 The fetishes of the Tainos. Las Casas spells this word cemis. Ramon Pane, in the original 
treatise, Colombo, sig. Rv:4, says: "These simple-minded ignorant people believe these idols, 
or to speak more fittingly, these devils." 
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legs, he draws down his own hands close to his [the patient's] feet, holding; 
his hands fast together; then he runs to the open door, and opens and 
shakes his hands and convinces him that he has driven away the disease, 
and that he will soon be restored to health. Then, coming from the back, 
like a juggler, he takes the piece of meat from his mouth. And he cries 
out to the invalid, saying: “Look what you have eaten more than you 
needed: since I have taken it from you, you are well.” If, indeed, he 
intends to deceive the sick man further he persuades him that his zeme is 
angry, either because he has not built a shrine to him, or because he has 
not worshipped him scrupulously enough or because he has not dedicated 
a grove to him. And if, indeed, the sick man should happen to die, his 
relatives by witchcraft force the dead man to tell whether it is from 
natural causes, or because of the carelessness of the bovite, in that he had 
not fasted sufficiently or provided the proper medicine for the invalid. 
If he died because of the fault of the medicine man they wreak vengeance 
on the bovite. If the women can get hold of any of the small stones or 
bones which a bovite is supposed to have carried in his mouth, they 
keep them very carefully wrapped in a piece of cloth... . The individual 
islanders worship each his own zeme. Some make them of wood, being 
instructed amidst the trees by nocturnal apparitions; others, if they re- 
ceive oracles among rocks, carve them [the zemes] of stone; others [are 
made of] roots, found amidst ajes, which is the kind of bread which I 
told of above. They believe that zemes preside over the making of the 
bread, just as in antiquity it was thought that dryads, hamadryads, satyrs, 
pans and nereids presided over fountains, woods and the sea, and to 
everything was assigned its own god that he might watch over each his 
own kind of thing. So also do these islanders think that their gods, when 
invoked, will accede to their wishes. Wherefore, when their chiefs consult 
the zemes about the outcome of a war, about the harvest or about their 
health they go into the house dedicated to the zeme, and there, having 
snuffed cohobba 39 into their nostrils (so they call the intoxicating plant 
by which the bovites also are thrown into a frenzy) they say that the 
house is turned upside down, the roofs and floors being interchanged, 
and that men walk with their feet upward. Such is the strength of the 
powder of cohobba that it takes away the senses of the one using it. When 
the stupefaction begins to go away he hangs down his head and clasps 
his knees with his arms. He remains in this state of suspended animation 
for a little while; then he raises his head as one awakening from sleep, 
and casting his eyes up at the sky at first he mutters a few rambling words 
to himself. The courtiers standing about the chief (for none of the 
ordinary people are admitted to these sacred rites) raising their voices 
give thanks that he has now returned to them from his conversation 
with the zeme, and ask what he has seen. And he, opening his lips, raves 
that the zeme has spoken to him during that time, and as one distracted, 
he declares that the zeme bas foretold victory or defeat (if they are at 
war with an enemy) famine or abundance, pestilence or good health 
or whatever comes first to his tongue. Lo, most noble prince, why should 
you marvel, after these things, concerning Apollo's shaking his sibyls 


30 Also written cogioba, cozobba, chohobba, cohiba. 
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with a great madness. You thought that superstitious antiquity was no 
more.91 "d 


It will be noticed that nowhere in this account is there any mention of 


the instrument used by the Indians to inhale the snuff. In the original narra- 
tive 3? as written by Ramon Pane occurs the following passage: 


This guanguaio [tobacco pouch] was full of cogioba [cohobba] which he 
had made that day; the cogioba is a certain powder which they take to 
purge themselves, and for other effects which you will hear of later. They 
take it with a cane about a foot long and put one end in the nose and 
the other in the powder, and in this manner they draw it into themselves 
through the nose and this purges them thoroughly. 


In Columbus's own narrative 3? of the native customs of the Haitians, on 
his second voyage, is the following interesting description, the first ever | 
written on the use of cohobba, though it was printed so long after Martyr's 
work: 


All their kings . . . each have a house... . in which there is nothing except 
some wooden images carved in relief which are called cemis, nor is there 
anything done in such a house for any other object or service except for 
these cemis, by means of a kind of ceremony and prayer which they 
go to make in it as we go to church. In this house they have a finely 
wrought table, round like a wooden dish in which is some powder which 
is placed by them on the heads of these cemis in performing a certain 
ceremony; then with a cane that has two branches which they place 
in their nostrils they snuff up the dust. The words that they say none 
of our people understand. With this powder they lose consciousness and 


become like drunken men. 


It will be noted that Columbus parallels Pane's account of the stupefaction 
induced by the inhalation of the snuff. 

It was not until 1535 that the name of this forked instrument for inhaling 
cohobba was recorded in a printed work. In that year appeared La historia 
general delas Indias by Gonzalo Fernández de Oviedo y Valdés. The author 
first went to the island of Haiti in 1514 as inspector of mines, and remained 
in New Spain for some years, with several visits to his native country inter- 
vening. In the year of the appearance of his most important work he was, 
according to the statement on the verso of the title: "Alcayde of the fortress 
of the city of St. Domingo, in the island of Hispaniola, and chronicler of 


81 For similar accounts of jugglery and mumbo-jumbo by medicine men on the Central and 
South American mainland, v. Gerste, p. 30-32, 85, 36-37, 


82 Colombo, sigs. Butt, 
33 Ibid., sig.Qv. 
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their . . . Catholic Majesties.” He further states that he wrote the history 
by royal command. Besides providing a narrative of events occurring in the 
New World since the discovery of America, Oviedo devotes considerable 
space to the natural history and products of the recently conquered territories 
there. He records his own observations on the customs of the Indians. On 
f,° of the first edition of his history is the following significant passage: 

The caciques, or principal men, have hollow sticks about a span long less 

than the thickness of the smallest finger. These tubes have two channels, 

merging into one, just as the diagram shows. And these two they put in 

their nostrils and the other end in the smoke of the burning herb... 

and they breathe in the smoke once, twice, thrice, or as often as they 

can, until they lose their senses, and for a great space they lie stretched 

out on the ground without intelligence and stupefied as in a dream... It 

is to this instrument with which they inhale the smoke that the Indians 


give the name tabaco and not to the herb or the resulting stupor, as some 
have believed. 


This is the first appearance in a printed book of the word from which the 
familiar "tobacco" is derived. It is here applied to the forked pipe and not to 
the plant, but it was soon to become the general name for it as far as Euro- 
peans were concerned. Of the many other Indian names for 
tobacco none except the Brazilian petum ever rivaled it in 
common use in the Old World. Oviedo's account seems to show 
that he was confusing the snuffing of tobacco with smoking, 
since the forked tube was not used for the latter operation. That 
he had seen the natives of Haiti smoking crude cigars or tube 
pipes seem clear, however, since he also says: "And the Indians 
who could not get these little sticks take this smoke through com- 
mon grass reeds or cane." It is interesting to compare with this 
Las Casas' description ?* of cigar smoking by the natives of Haiti; he states 
that the roll of tobacco was "lit at one end, and at the other they chew or suck 
and take in with their breath that smoke which dulls their flesh and as it were 
intoxicates them and so they say that they do not feel weariness. Those 
muskets, or whatever we call them, they call tabacos." He thus, like Oviedo, 
applies the name to the instrument of smoking and not to the plant. But, as 
indicated above, tabaco (also written taboca and tavaco) was from early 
times considered the name of the plant which was smoked. 

It was thought by contemporary and later writers who wrote of the West 
Indies that cohobba was the Haitian word for tobacco.°® So far as I have 





The tabaco 


84 Op. cit. supra, p. 332. 
85 Las Casas, ibid., describes the ceremonies connected with the plant as "making cohobba.” 
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ascertained, the first author to say so in a printed book was Bachiller Fran- 
cisco Thamara in his Spanish adaptation of Boemus (v. supra). In the part 
which he appended concerning America,% after giving a somewhat shortened 
version of Oviedo's account of the tabaco, quoted above, he inserts the fol- 
lowing passage, obviously derived from López de Gómara's version of Ramon 
Pane's account of the snuffing ceremonies: "The priests take this smoke when 
they wish to prophesy or answer to questions, or they eat the plant and with 
it they cure many infirmities. They call the plant cohoba . . ." 

Urbain Chauveton, the translator of Girolamo Benzoni's work on the New 
World?" into Latin and French, also identifiied cohobba with tobacco. In his 
French edition of 1579, on the first book of which he wrote a voluminous 
commentary, he says ?? in the note to the tobacco passage in Benzoni: 


The [natives] of Hispaniola call it Cohobba and I believe it to be the 
same that Brazilians call petum,?? of which M. De Léry writes in Chapter 
xni of his History of America. 


He then gives Oviedo's account of the forked tube. Charlevoix, following 
earlier authorities and local tradition, says: 


The islanders call tobacco by this name (cohiba) and call the instrument 
by which they inhale it taboca. 


Hartwich*! seems to have been the first writer to suggest that cohobba 
was not tobacco. In referring to Ramon Pane's account of this snuff he gives 
it as his opinion that the powder was not made of tobacco, but does not 
suggest any definite alternative. Later,“ in his section of paricá (Piptadenia 
peregrina) the narcotic snuff used in northern South America, he suggests 
that the snuffing of tobacco was probably an imitation of this custom, since 
the forked snuffing-tube was used for both. _ 

W. E. Safford, with considerable plausibility, argues that the narcotic snuff 
of ancient Haiti, described by Ramon Pane, Las Casas and Oviedo (v. supra) 


e libro de las costumbres de todas las gentes del mundo, y de las Indias, Antwerp, 1556, sig. 
a-b. 

87 La historia del mondo nuovo, Venice, 1565, V. Chapter vx for a more extended treatment of 
this work and its translator. 

88 P. 309. ' 

89 In the Latin translation of De Lery's work, Historia navigationis in Brasiliam (v. Chapter v1), 
issued in 1586, after the appearance of the French edition of Benzoni, the author denies that 
tobacco and petum are the same. 

40 P, 41. 

41 P. 42, 

42 P, 239. 
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was actually Piptadenia peregrina. This is a tree-like shrub, the seeds of 
which are pounded up and used as a powerful narcotic snuff by the Indians 
of northern South America. As above indicated, it is inhaled through a 
forked tube very similar to that described by Oviedo and others. The use 
of this snuff causes stupor. 

Stahl ** observes that Stafford bases his argument that cohobba is Pip- 
tadenia peregrina mainly on the violent effects produced by cohobba as 
described by the early writers, so similar to those observable today after the 
use of paricá. He cites Loven (v. infra) in opposition to Safford's thesis. 

As to the violent effects (stupefaction, near-delirium, etc.) produced by 
the cohobba snuff, from which Safford deduces that this could not have been 
made of tobacco, one has an almost embarrassing amount of evidence from 
early writers to show the narcotic drunkenness produced by the use of to- 
bacco in its various forms. Oviedo's and Las Casas’ description of smoking 
have been already quoted. After describing the making of a native cigar and 
the Indians’ way of smoking it, Benzoni says,*^ "They fall down as if they 
were dead and remain the greater part of the day or night stupefied." 

Bernardino de Sahagún* came to Mexico in 1529 to aid in the conversion 
of the Indians. He remained for sixty-one years, a priest living in close re- 
lationship with the natives. His history of Mexico was wrtten in the Nahuatl 
language as well as the Spanish, but it remained unpublished until the nine- 
teenth century. The author's opportunities for observation of the manners 
and customs of the Mexican Indians were unsurpassed. In an interesting 
section of his work relating to the native vendors of various commodities 
he says: * “He who sells pigietl [the Mexican word for the smaller variety 
of tobacco (Nicotiana rustica)] crushes the leaves first, mixing them with 
lime, and he rubs the mixture well between his hands. Placed in the mouth 
it produces dizziness and stupefies.” *7 

In the fragmentary "De rebus gestis Ferdinandi Cortesii," a Latin trans- 
lation which he made of part of his Historia general delas Indias, López 
de Gómara says, in describing the customs of the natives of the Island of 
Hispaniola: "Water is their drink, nevertheless they are frequently drunk, 


43 P. 83. 

44 Sig. Gv” in the first edition; hi,* in the Latin edition. 

45 His French translator says of him, p. 1v: "Il appartient à cette éminente catégorie d'hommes 
d’elite que les ordres xéligieux envoyerent au Mexique aprés sa conquéte,” 

46 P. 633. 

47 V, the second excerpt from the Badianus Manuscript, Chapter 1m. 

48 Iglesia, p. 241; this did not appear in the original Spanish edition, 
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not indeed with wine, which they lack, but, what you will wonder at more, 
with smoke.” 

It seems unnecessary to quote other early writers who have described the 
narcotic effects? so graphically expressed in the passages already cited. 
Lovén, it seems to me, argues against Safford's contention very persuasively, 
in saying:* "Those passages in the source books on which Safford bases his 
statement that the Tainos used piptadenia and not tobacco for snuffing, do 
not at all prove that the snuff-powder was composed of piptadenia.” And 
he continues: 5! “It may be, that the narcotic effects of snuff tobacco will 
seem rather strange. But the Indian snuff powder prepaxed from West Indian 
tobacco, must have been far stronger than ours from European. . .the narcotic 
effects were much more powerful with the Haitians than with us, because 
they drew in the powder through both nostrils by means of the forked 
tube... . Such strong working of tobacco-snuff may seem to us extraordinary, 
but we must remember the superstitious disposition of the Indians, that 
they believed unconditionally in what they thought they saw, and that fur- 
thermore their physical resistance had been weakened by the special fast 
undertaken for the coming visions of the cohoba.” 

Radin,? in quoting Richard Eden’s translation of Martyr's epitome of 
Ramon Pane, supplies the word tobacco after cohobba in the text. Later,?® 
in describing the medicine men of the tribes of the Caribs of northern South 
America, he says: "In many ways the most interesting element is the role 
played by tobacco. Its use here as, prevailingly, a method of intoxication 
for special occasions is completely distinct from that which it enjoys in most 
of North America... We know that tobacco did not originate in the northern 
continent, and the legends of the Arawak, Carib and other tribes. . .all insist 
that it came from the Antilles. . .Some part of South America is more likely 
to have been its homeland than the Antilles, and its employment as an in- 
toxicant most likely to have been its original use." 

All trace of the Tainos of Haiti and the snuff used by them in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century have long since disappeared; some of their zemes 
( whether devils or gods) have survived to be looked at by the curious in 
museums. These are among the few pitiful xelics of a harmless and innocent 


49 One eminent sixteenth century scientist, Gesner, describes the dizziness he felt after chewing 
a leaf of tobacco. This passage and other quotations from his work will be given in Chapter 1v. 
His description cannot be dismissed as a mere repetition of another's story. 


50 P, 361. 
51 P, 364-5. 
52 P, 20. 

53 P. 67. 
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people, murdered by their civilized conquerors. That these Indians smoked 
tobacco is certain; an ex cathedra pronouncement that the cohobba they 
snuffed was tobacco would not, at this late date, be accepted by those who 
hold a divergent view. I personally feel that it was. 

At any rate we can be sure that the customs associated with snuffing 
cohobba: the invocation of the zemes, the stupefaction produced by the 
snuff, the trance with its visions and the oracular responses, given through 
the medicine men and the chiefs who performed the ceremonies, all com- 
bined to create in the minds of European observers, many of whom in early 
times were priests, the impression that this strange plant was allied to the 
powers of evil. Here, I believe, we have the source of a number óf later at- 
tacks on tobacco, as an invention of the devil, designed to ensnare and destroy 
those who used it.5* 


(To be continued) 


54 Even Francis Bacon, in many ways so far in advance of his contemporaries, believed that 
tobacco was a kind of henbane, and that, like opium, it troubled the brain. (See his Historia 
vitae et Mortis, London, 1623, sig. P;b—P;a.) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1803-1882 


Catalogue of an Exhibition fromthe Berg Collection 
Compiled by Joun D. GorDAN 


PART 11 


Ratpa Warno Emerson. Autograph letter to John Abraham Heraud, dated Con- 
cord, January 31, 1847. 


Emerson’s opinion of the friends from whom he might hope to elicit articles for the Dial can 
be found in this letter to John A. Heraud, an English acquaintance and transcendentalist. Heraud, 
who wanted to launch a transcendental publication to be called the Half-Yearly Review, had 
asked Emerson to suggest American supporters for the project and American contributors. With 
the failure of the Dial not three years behind him, Emerson did not encourage the Englishman. 
He did provide, however, interesting comments on some of the contributors to the defunct 
quarterly: 


Mr. H. D. Thoreau is a man of profound & symmetrical nature, who, if he lives, will 
certainly be heard from in this country, & I think in yours also. Mr. Alcott may never 
succeed, as he has not hitherto succeeded, in giving a written expression to his original 
& religious thinking; but he may be reckoned on as a sure ally of everything great & 
good. You must not fail to talk to Margaret Fuller, on the subject, who is well acquainted 
with the best people in New York, as well as Boston, — & is the most eloquent & 
independent of women. : 


[CrarLes LANE] “Brook Farm.” In the Dial, vol. rv, no. 3, January, 1844. 


In the mid-nineteenth century there flourished in the Northern United States a number of 
communities where experiments in collective living, varying in their socialistic theory and practice, 
were tried out. One of the most famous of these was Brook Farm — famous largely because 
of the personalities connected with it. The transcendentalists had early felt the need of some 
educational institution adapted to their requirements. About the time the first number of the Dial 
appeared, in the summer of 1840, Emerson had discussed with Alcott, that arch-theorist in 
matters educational, the founding at Concord of a transcendental university. Later they talked 
over the idea with George Ripley and Margaret Fuller and developed instead a plan for a com- 
munity where people might live together in a mutual effort to'improve the quality of their lives. 
Labor would be sbared and thus reduced and dignified. Pupils, youthful and adult, would be 
admitted. 

Brook Farm in West Roxbury was purchased and put into operation in 1841. Although Emerson 
and Alcott did not join the community, they often visited it. There were nearly one hundred 
recruits at one time, including such men as Hawthorne, C. A. Dana, and George William Curtis. 
The beliefs and methods of the community became more and more permeated with the principles 
of Fourier, the noted French socialist, who died in 1837. Emerson characterized the experiment 
as "a perpetual picnic, a French Revolution in small, an Age of Reason in a patty-pan." 

The article shown here, signed C. L. and presumably the work of Charles Lane, one of Alcott’s 
English disciples, was published in the Dial in 1844 during Emerson's editorship. Lane deplored 
the absence of family life at Brook Farm and prophesied the collapse of the community. Brook 
Farm disbanded in 1847. 


RALPH Warno Emerson. Autograph letter to Henry D. Thoreau, dated Concord, 
June 10, 1843. 


Though Bronson Alcott played little part in the experiment of Brook Farm, he was eager to 
found a community of his own run on more idealistic principles. In 1840, largely through his 
wife's insistence, he had refused Emerson's kindly invitation that the Alcotts come to live for 
a year with the Emersons. Two years later he was relying on Emerson's financial help for a trip 
to England to investigate the school run on Alcottian principles at Alcott House, Ham, Surrey. 
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In England, Alcott received the support of two English disciples, Charles Lane and Henry 
Wright, for the founding of an ideal community in America. Though warned by a letter from 
Emerson as to Alcott's impractical nature, the two Englishmen accompanied their American 
- friend to Boston, A farm was bought near Harvard, Massachusetts, a short distance from Concord. 
The development of the experiment in communal living at Fruitlands proceeded as Emerson 
had feared. In the letter of June 10, 1843, shown here, he informed Thoreau: "They have near 
a hundred acres of land, which they do not want, & no house, which they want first of all. But 
they account this an advantage, as it gives them the occasion they so much desire of building 
after their own idea. In the event of their attracting to their company a carpenter or two, which 
is not impossible, it would be a great pleasure to see their building which could hardly fail 
to be new & beautiful," By the middle of January, 1844, the experiment had failed. Emerson 
had a crushed Alcott to console and Lane to help in the tortuous process of liquidating Fruitlands. 

It was Charles Lane who had produced $1800 for the purchase of the farm at Harvard and 
paid Alcott's debts of $300 so that he might leave Concord. Lane was a man of strongly con- 
trasting moods. Mrs. Alcott grew to hate him, Yet in this letter to Thoreau, Emerson spoke of Lane 
as "gentle and open" and admitted that the man aroused his sympathy for "projects that so often 
seem without feet or hands." 


Raren Warpo Emerson. An Address Delivered in the Court-House in Concord, 
Massachusetts, on 1st August, 1844, on the Anniversary of the Emancipation of 
the Negroes in the British West Indies. Published by Request. Boston: James 
Munroe and Company, 1844, 


A man like Emerson could not have lived in the United States, North or South, before the 
Civil War without being oppressed by the horrors of slavery. As far back as 1822, when it was 
still legal to hold slaves in New York, Connecticut and Rhode Island, Emerson had searched 
his spirit on the subject and recorded in his journal: “No ingenious sophistry can ever reconcile 
the unperverted mind to the pardon of slavery." On his visit to St. Augustine, Florida, in 1827, 
he had attended a Bible society meeting at which he could hear the bidding at a slave market 
next door: the contrast was stinging. After William Lloyd Garrison had started the abolition 
movement in 1831, Charles Emerson became an open abolitionist. His influence with his brother 
counted heavily. Emerson began using slavery in his sermons as an example of man's inhumanity 
to man. One of the appeals of transcendentalism was that acceptance of its principles made slavery 
impossible. 

Yet Emerson was still thinknig rather than acting. It was, perhaps, an encounter in Phila- 
delphia in 1848 with Lucretia Mott, the Quaker reformer, who had just delivered an anti-slavery 
address in Washington, that stirred him to action. The next year he made his first direct attack 
on slavery by delivering the address shown here. 


RaLrH Warpno Emerson. An Address Delivered in the Court House in Concord, 
Massachusetts, on Ist August, 1844, on the Anniversary of the Emancipation: of 
the Negroes in the British West Indies. Published by Request. Boston: James 
Munroe and Company, 1844. 


When Concord celebrated the tenth anniversary of Negro emancipation in the British West 
Indies, Emerson seized the occasion to make the speech shown here. He began by tracing the 
history of slavery and liberation in the West Indies. The Emancipation Bill had been introduced 
into the House of Commons in May, 1838, and had been passed on August 1, 1834. The slave 
owners had been ındemnified to the amount of £30,000,000; the slaves were to serve a limited 
apprenticeship to their old masters. The change was made without bloodshed and so rapidly 
that by August 1, 1838, the Negro was completely free in the British West Indies. 

Turning to the United States, Emerson denounced the miscarriage of the laws of God and 
man for which slavery was responsible. In conclusion he advanced a point of view then new 
to the American public but familiar now to the world: “. . .the civility of no race can be perfect 
whilst another race is degraded. It is a doctrine alike of the oldest and of the newest philosophy, 
that, man is one, and that you cannot injure any member, without a sympathetic injury to all 
the members. America is not civil, whilst Africa is barbarous." 


r 
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RarLpu Wan Emerson. Essays: Second Series. Boston: James Munroe and 
Company, 1844. 


Emerson was himself dissatisfied with his first collection of "poor cramp arid “Essays,” as he 
put it, “which I almost hate the sight of.” He determined to “one day write something better.” 
For the winter of 1843-44 he did not prepare a new series of lectures but devoted himself to 
producing a second volume of essays. His subjects were the ones that occupied his attention in 
his lectures and journals — "The Poet," "Experience," "Character," "Politics," even "Nature" 
once again. 

The public response to the first series of essays had been negligible, and Emerson and James 
Munroe, his publisher, seem to have been slow in arranging terms for the record series. The 
agreement whereby Munroe was to sell 2,000 copies of the first edition at one dollar apiece is 
dated October 9, 1844, and within a week Emerson was inscribing the published book for his 
friends. 

Once again Muriroe went in for variety of cloth, color and stamping. The four copies shown 
in this exhibition all vary. The earlier binding is believed to be the one with the reading on the 
spine, “2D, Series,” The binding reading “Second Series,” like the one shown here, is considered 
to be later. 


RArPu WArpo Emerson. Early draft of a page of "Nature" in Essays: Second Series. 


This leaf of manuscript, written on both sides, discloses the pains Emerson took in evolving 
his essays. There are words, phrases and sentences that are canceled in this draft. Comparison 
of the manuscript with the printed page reveals how much additional work Emerson was to do 
on the passage before publication. The canceled sentence — "Every man yields himself gladly 
to these influences" — is, for instance, reinserted between lines 12 and 13 of the manuscript; 
yet it does not appear in the text as printed. The particular essay, "Nature," to which this passage 
belongs, gave Emerson much trouble and he worked on it for years. "Nature" would have appeared 
in the first series of essays if he had not felt in 1841 that it needed careful revision. 


Raten WaLbo Emerson. Essays: Second Series. Boston: James Munroe and 
Company, 1844. 


The reaction of friends and critics to Essays: Second Series was mixed. Lydia Maria Child, the 
abolitionist, found them debilitating for anyone who wanted to live in the world of action. 
Margaret Fuller thought the second series far superior to the first, a book worthy to guide her 
through life. The reviewers treated the collection more kindly on the whole than they had its 
predecessor. 

This copy was presented by Emerson on October 22, 1844, to his Concord friend and neighbor, 
Edmund Hosmer. The spine is stamped “2D. Series,” which in a presentation with such an early 
date is evidence that this variant is the earlier, 


RanLPR Warpo Emerson. Essays: Second Series. Boston: James Munroe and 
Company, 1844, 


On October 15, 1844, Emerson presented this copy of Essays: Second Series — stamped 
"2D. Series” on the spine — to his young friend, William Ellery Channing (1818-1901). Nephew 
and namesake of the famous Unitarian divine, Ellery, as he was called, had had a somewhat 
stormy career before he met Emerson in the summer of 1840, He had not taken kindly to formal 
education and had run away from Harvard to devote himself to writing poetry. He had tried 
pioneering in Illinois, had fallen back on Cincinnati and, after losing his heart to Ellen Fuller, 
Margaret's sister, had returned to the East. It was Margaret Fuller who introduced him to Emerson, 
and Emerson who praised and encouraged his writing. When Ellery and Ellen were married in 
1842, they settled in Concord to be near Emerson. Except for prolonged visits to New York and 
Europe, Ellery made Concord his home all the rest of his long lfe. His whimsical personalrty 
endeared him to Hawthorne and Thoreau as well as Emerson. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Autograph letter to John Chapman, dated Concord, 
December 30, 1844. 


Emerson had learned from experience on both sides of the Atlantic that it took forehandedness 
to defeat the pirates. He sent sheets of Essays: Second Series to his new English publisher, John 
Chapman, and by the end of the year had received a copy of the English edition of the collection. 
In the letter shown here he thanked Chapman and pointed out misprints and things he would 
like to have changed in any later printmg. Tactfully he put Chapman in his place as to the 
reception of the new book by English readers. “I shall be sorry, & on your account also, if your 
public do not, as you intimate, like this book as well as its forerunner but I shall by no means 
accept their opinion in the first month as final." 

In a "Notice" at the beginning of the English edition Carlyle did Emerson the friendly office 
of defying the pirates: “To unauthorized reprinters, and adventurous spirits inclined to do a 
little in the pirate line, it may be proper to recall the known fact, which should be very present 
to us all without recalling, that theft in any sort is abhorrent to the mind of man: — that theft 
is theft, under whatever meridian of longitude, in whatever ‘nation,’ foreign or domestic, the 
man stolen from may live; and whether there be any treadmill and gallows for the thief, or no 
apparatus of that kind!...” In the essays themselves, Carlyle once more found an excess of 
theory and too little coherence; he called the collection "duckshot." 


Raten WALDO Emerson. Autograph letter to E. A. Duyckinck, dated Concord, 
October 14, 1845. 


Emerson's desire to appear before the world as a poet went back to his college days and was 
not assuaged by occasional appearances in such anthologies as The Offering and in transcendental 
magazines hke James Freeman Clarke's Western Messenger and the Dual. In May, 1845, he wrote 
Chapman, his London publisher, that he was "really bent now on collecting a volume of poems 
from the pieces...scattered in the Dial & elsewhere with some MSS of that kind which may 
seem fit to print...." This resolve was stimulated by a correspondence in the late summer of 
1845 with Evert Augustus Duyckinck of the New York firm of Wiley and Putnam, who was 
angling for a book from Emerson. In September the latter expected to have his collection of 
verse “ready & printed. ..by New Year's day” and boldly offered it to Duyckinck “in the hope 
of that large publication which your booksellers can give." 

By mid-October, when he wrote the letter shown here, he was disappointed in Wiley and 
Putnam's offer to take the copyright for five years and to bring the poems out in their Library 
of American Books. As these pamphlets sold for thirty-one cents, Emerson's royalty would have 
been six cents a copy. He declined the offer which did not "promise me the advantage I had 
expected from the book" and mentioned the more profitable arrangement he had worked out 
for his Essays with his Boston publisher: "I print them at my own risk, & Munroe & Co. have 
30 per cent as their commission." Duyckinck's regret was doubtless allayed by the fact that Wiley 
and Putnam brought out Edgar Allan Poe's Raven and Other Poems as No. vm of their Library on 
November 19, 1845. Poe's profit was only $75. 

From the Manuscript Division (Duyckinck Collection). 


Ban Waroo Emerson. Poems. Boston: James Munroe and Company, 1847. 


In October, 1845, Emerson realized he would not have his collection of poems ready for 
publication by the New Year. The spring and summer of 1846, in fact, went into preparing the 
manuscript for the press. The arrangements for publication which he had preferred to Duyckinck's 
offer Emerson was again able to work out with James Munroe. He kept the copyright and paid 
the publisher $373.37 for the printing and stereotyping of an edition of some 1,500 copies. 
Munroe was given a 30 per cent discount for the copies he sold; the poet received the net profit. 
The book apparently appeared on December 26, 1846. On January 1, 1847, Emerson presented 
the copy shown here to Mary Willoughby. 

Another copy is placed beside it to display the fragile yellow glazed boards of one form of 
SE usual, Munroe went in for variety of binding, which included grey-green boards 
and cloth. 
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[James RusseLL LoweLL] A Fable for Critics. [New York] G. P. Putnam, 1848. 


The appearance of Emerson as a full-volumed poet excited great public interest. The New 
York critics were friendly. The Boston press generally recognized the imaginative quality as 
well as the difficulty of the poems, yet could not refrain from bringing up old charges of religious 
apostasy. Oliver Wendell Holmes and Longfellow found the- collection full of a delicate and 
individual flavor. Though Margaret Fuller felt the want of “the simple force of nature and 
passion," she praised Emerson for "subtle beauty of thought and expression." Aunt Mary Emerson 
was moved by the poems to forgive her néphew many of his past sins. 

The most entertaining criticism of Emerson and his poetry is found in the passage in James 
Russell Lowell's Fable for Critics to which this copy is open. Lowell describes Emerson's 
"Greek head on right Yankee shoulders" and compares Carlyle with him at length — "the one's 
two-third Norseman, the other half Greek." Lowell's opinion of Emerson's poetry is far from 
unfair: 

In the worst of his poems are mines of rich matter, 
But thrown in a heap with a crush and a clatter. 


RarrH Warno EMERSON, Autograph letter to James Munroe, dated Bangor, October 
13, 1846. 


When Emerson first broached to John Chapman in May, 1845, the publication of a volume 
of poetry, he promised to send to London "a timely transcript" of the poems in order to forestall 
the pirates. A year later, in May, 1846, he confessed to Chapman, “the volume of poems though 
now pretty certain I hope to be ready for the next Christmas still remains in imperfect MSS." 
His hopes were realized. In the middle of October, as the letter shown here reveals, he arranged 
for Munroe to forward to Chapman "all the Copy of my poems, but the last few." He added 
that he had instructed Chapman that "he must act in concert" with Munroe "in reference to the 
time of publication." 

Emerson thought that he had now "the right readings settled" for the poems. He promised 
Munroe copy for his printers so that the Boston publisher could begin the press work within 
a week. 


Barten Warpo Emerson. Autograph letter to John Chapman, dated Boston, October 
30, 1846. 


Two weeks later Emerson wrote Chapman the letter shown here to inform him that he was, 
after all, sending him only one more poem, “Musketaquid,” for inclusion in Poems. The others 
he had been considering he had rejected, and even “Musketaquid” had "declined very much 
in my good graces by keeping." By October 30, he had definitely decided on the poems to be 
included; the Contents of the American and English edition are the same. At this time he believed 
that December 5th was to be publication day and requested Chapman not to release any copies 
of Poems before then. 


RaLPH WALDO Emerson. Poems. London: Chapman, Brothers, 1847. 


Despite the care which Emerson took to synchronize American and English publication, the 
English edition preceded the American. The poet had asked Chapman to send copies “with 
the author's compliments" to half a dozen English men of letters, of whom Carlyle was the only 
one of note. This copy of the English edition of the Poems is open to show the warning to pirates 
against whose raids he had taken such precautions: 


č 


The Publishers of this work, which is printed from the Author's manuscript, beg to state 
that it is Copyright, according to the late Copyright, Act 5 & 6 Victoria; and all persons 
are hereby cautioned against printing or causing to be printed the same. Proceedings 
in Equity will be instituted against all persons so offending after this notice, 
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RALpH Waroo Emerson. Manuscript of table of contents for the English edition 
of Poems, 1847. 


The table of contents shown here was presumably dispatched in the “parcel of poems” that 
Emerson sent Chapman on October 13, or possibly in the letter of October 30, with which it has 
long been preserved. The titles of the poems were listed in ink by Emerson; the penciled numbers 
beside them refer to the pagination of the English edition and may be in Chapman's hand. 
The poet included sixty-one poems in the volume, and in the Berg Collection are manuscripts 
of twenty-three of them. These generally bear alterations made by Emerson and are corrected 
copies, not early working drafts. They are written on six different kinds of paper. 

The pages of fifteen of these manuscripts — comprising seventeen poems — are numbered 
in ink in the poet's hand, it is believed. The numbers seem to indicate that these fifteen were 
once part of a manuscript unit put together by Emerson. The lowest number in this group is 46 
and the enumeration runs, with many gaps, through 207. The last three manuscripts were so 
paginated that it is plain that “Musketaquid,” numbered 204x-206x, is a later insertion between 
"Blight," numbered 202-204, and "Dirge," numbered 205—207. In addition to the poems with 
numbers there are manuscripts of six other poems which do not bear any enumeration. It will be 
seen that the readings of both numbered and unnumbered manuscripts correspond, where there 
are differences, to the text of the English rather than of the American edition. The numbered 
leaves at least therefore seem to be segments of the manuscript sent to Chapman. 

All these manuscripts follow in the order in which they were printed in Poems, 1847. The 
unnumbered drafts will be so identified. 


Rate Warno Emerson. Manuscript of "Guy." 


This description of "the balanced soul in harmony with Nature" shows few corrections. The 
thirty-first line, however, originally read, "Each wind found it on its way. ..." In the manuscript 
Emerson corrected “each wind” to "the whirlwind. ..." The English edition of the poem caries 
this correction. The American edition is still further emended: "The siroc found it on its way. . . ." 


Raren Warno Emerson. Manuscript of “Hamatreya” and "Earth-Song." 


The manuscript, which is not numbered, shows no difference from the published text, American 
or English. The poem has been described as "a free rendering of a passage in the Vishnu Purana." 
Emerson gave his poem an American flavor by using Concord names and local imagery. 


Rareu Waroo Emerson. Manuscript of "The Rhodora.” 


The manuscript of this famous poem is unnumbered and is like the text of the 1847 printings. 
Emerson had written "The Rhodora" in Newton, Massachusetts, in 1834. It was first published 
in the Western Messenger in 1839. 


RALPH Warno Emerson. Manuscript of “The Snow-Storm." 


The idea for "The Snow-Storm" can be traced to the entry in Emerson's journal for November 
27, 1882: “...I will make a lecture on God's architecture, one of his beautiful works, a Day. 
I will draw a sketch of a winter's day.” The poem was completed by January, 1841, when it was 
published in the Dial. 'The text of the poem as published in 1847 in the United States and England 
follows this manuscript. 


™, 


RarPu Warno Emerson. Manuscript of “Woodnotes, 1 and 1.” 


The first part of "Woodnotes" was printed in the Dial for October, 1840, and the second part 
a year later. The poem reveals Emerson's love of his pine grove beside Walden Pond, where he 
went so often to listen to the music of the wind. 

When it appeared in the Dial, “Woodnotes” contained many lines which Emerson omitted in 
preparing the manuscript shown here. As the manuscript is without corrections, it is likely that 
the poet used the magazine as a basis for his text. A comparison of the text in the Dial, this 
manuscript, and the American and English editions reveals that Emerson was undecided as to 
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how he wanted the poem to read. pus for omitted passages this manuscript of the poem follows 
the version in the Dial, and the English edition follows the manuscript. In the second section 
of part one, for instance, these three versions read: 


There are many events in the field 
Which are not shown to common eyes.... 


In the American edition the lines have been emended: 


Many haps fall in the field 
Seldom seen by wishful eyes... .. 


Raten Waroo Emerson. Manuscript of “Ode; inscribed to William H. Channing.” 


The text of this manuscript and of the “Ode” in Poems, 1847, both American and English, 
are alike. The draft bears a canceled date which does not appear in print: “Monadnock June 
1846.” A nephew of the noted Dr. Channing, William Henry Channing was one of the young 
Unitarian clergymen who was invited to the Transcendental Club, in which he seems to have 
been little interested. Yet he later joined with Emerson and James Freeman Clarke in wnting 
a biography of Margaret Fuller. Channing was an ardent abolitionist. 


Rate WALDO EMERSON. Manuscript of “The Park.” 


“The Park” first appeared in the Dial for January, 1842. This manuscript, which is without 
corrections, follows the text of the Dial and is followed exactly in the English edition of Poems, 
1847, The American edition, however, changes “lead” to “leads” in the last line of the poem. 


Rareu Warno Emerson. Manuscript of “Ode to Beauty.” 


“Ode to Beauty” was another of Emerson's poems which first saw publication in the Dial, 
in October, 1843. By the time he wrote out the manuscript shown here the poet had changed 
many of the magazine readings. There are, however, almost no differences between this draft 
and the 1847 text both American and English. In the last stanza there is one couplet which 
reads thus in the Dial, this manuscript, and the English Poems, 


All that's good and great with thee 
Stands in deep conspiracy. ... 


In the American edition the couplet runs: 


All that's good and great with thee 
Works in close conspiracy. ... 


Emerson sent a copy of this number of the Dial to Thoreau, who was a contributor. The 
younger man thought the technique inferior to Emerson's usual performance. "You slope too 
quickly to the rhyme, as if that trick should be performed as soon as possible," he complained, 
"or as if you stood over the line with a hatchet and chopped off the verses as they came out, some 
short and some long... .It sounds like paxody." 


Raru Warno Emerson. Manuscript of “Thine eyes still shined.” 


Emerson is thought to have written this poem the spring before or after his second marriage 
when Lidian was absent in the South. This manuscript is unnumbered and carries no corrections. 
The published versions do not vary from it. À manuscript in the Emerson archives contains two 
more stanzas and a different final stanza. 


Rares Warpo Emerson. Fragmentary manuscript of “Merlin, 1.” 


Emerson found in the roughly fashioned Norse sagas and in the primitive freshness of early 
Welsh poetry a palliative for imitative, academic verse. The character of Merlin, the legendary 
bard and necromancer, fascinated him and gave him a center around which to cluster his own 
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ideas about poetry. He began the poem in 1845 and completed it in the summer of 1840. The 
text of the English edition follows this manuscript exactly, and the American edition differs only 
in the change of a “could” to a “can.” 


Raren Warpo Emerson. Manuscript of “Merlin, 1.” 


This manuscript of “Merlin, m” is complete and reveals one interesting emendation. Emerson 
changed his mind rapidly while writing the twelfth and thirteenth lines. For the former he seems 
to have written first, “As a.” Then he canceled this to write, “Coeval grooms & brides," and 
thus the line reads in the American edition. Ultimately he crossed through “Coeval” and corrected 
the line to read "In one body grooms and brides," and thus the line appears in the English 
edition. 

In this manuscript the fourteenth line apparently read at first, "Two married sides." Before 
these words Emerson wrote in, “Eldest rite," and in the manuscript and in both the American 
and English editions the lines became, “Eldest rite, two married sides.” 


Raten Waroo Emerson. Manuscript of “Bacchus.” 


Emerson seems to have written "Bacchus" in the summer of 1846. This poem on the inspiration 
of nature has puzzled many readers. Perhaps the poet provided a clue by writing above “Bacchus” 
in his copy of Poems a motto from Plato: “The man who is his own master knocks in vain at the 
doors of poetry.” | 

The manuscript shown here, though unnumbered, has in the last line the same reading as the 
English edition: "The dancing Pleiads, and the eternal men." In the American edition the second 
article is dropped. 2 


RareH Warno Emerson. Manuscript of "The House." 


The manuscript, the American and the English edition give the same reading of "The House." 
This poem on the permanence of great poetry was not a favorite with Emerson, who omitted it 
from his Selected Poems, 1876. 


RALPH Warpo Emerson. Manuscript of “Holidays.” 


"Holidays" was first published in the Dial for July, 1842, and the manuscript shown here 
reveals Emerson's interest in improving the Dial text. In the magazine the second stanza began: 


Pluck it now; in vain: thou canst not, 
It has shot its rootlet down'rd.... 


The manuscript reads more smoothly: 
Pluck it now; in vain: thou canst not, 
Its root has pierced yon shady mound.... 

For the beginning of the fourth stanza Emerson first copied in the manuscript the Dial reading: 
Where's now the lovely hoyden? 


Then he crossed out the first three words and supplied new ones to make the line read: 
Whither went the lovely hoyden? — 
The American and English editions follow the manuscript. 


Raren Warno Emerson. Manuscript of “Saadi.” 


It is not known exactly when Emerson's interest in Persian poetry was aroused. He seems to 
have become familiar with the work of the great fourteenth-century poet and philosopher Háfiz 
before he knew the poems of Háfiz's reputed father-in-law, Shaikh Muslihu-‘d-Din, who wrote 
under the name of Saadi. Certainly Emerson had published his poem entitled “Saadi” in the 
Dial in October, 1842, at least a year before he had read Saadi's great poem, The Gulistan. 
He had already used the name Saadi for his ideal of a poet. 
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The manuscript of “Saadi” shown here reveals Emerson's working over the text of the poem 
as it appeared in the Dial, For instance, he copied the expression “finny herds,” the magazine 
reading, then substituted “scaly” for “finny,” the word found both in the American and the English 
editions, In the seventh stanza he copied eight lines of the Dial text and then canceled them; 
they do not appear in either the American or English edition. In the fourth stanza he put down 
a couplet from the Díal, then crossed it out. The lines do not appear in the English edition; yet 
in the American edition they are restored. An unintelligible couplet, not in the Dial, was added 
to the seventh stanza in the manuscript and then canceled; it appears in neither the American 
nor the English edition. 


Raren Warpno EMERSON. Manuscript of "From the Persian of Hafiz.” 


In the English edition of Emerson's Poems, 1847, there are two poems with the same title, 
“From the Persian of Hafiz.” This is the second of the two, and in the American edition it is 
entitled “Ghaselle: From the Persian of Hafiz.” This manuscript does not carry the title Ghaselle, 
indicating that the draft was made for the English edition. The two poems were adapted from 
Joseph von Hammer's German translation of the Diwan of Hafiz. Emerson was not sufficiently 
pleased with them to include them in his Selected Poems. 


Raten WaLbo Emerson. Manuscript of “Xenophanes.” 


The text of this manuscript is followed in the English edition and reveals only slight differences 
from the American. In the manuscript, for example, in the long list of things “of one pattern 
made,” Emerson recorded "bird, beast, € plant....” In the American edition this has been 
improved to “bird, beast, and flower. . . ." The most interesting emendation is a correction made 
in the last line, The manuscript originally read, “And universal nature... Repeats one tedious 
note." Dissatisfied, the poet scratched out "tedious" and substituted "cricket" In the American 
edition the last line has been shortened to “Repeats one note." 


RALPH Wann Emerson. Manuscript of "The Day's Ration.” 


The text of the English edition follows the manuscript of "The Day's Ration" shown here; 
the American edition displays two or three small differences. The only significant difference is 
found at the very end of the poem, which, in this manuscript and the English edition, ís 
thirty-four lines long and which has been cut in the American to thirty-two. The deleted lines run: 


Why see new men 


Who have not understood the old? 


RarPH Warno Emerson. Manuscript of “Blight.” 


"Blight" was written in the midsummer of 1843 and published as “The Times: A Fragment" 
in the Dial for 1844. The manuscript follows the text of the Dial without change, and the 
English edition follows the manuscript. Even in the American edition there is only a slight 
change: in the list of "the herbs and simples of the wood," “agrimony” is substituted for 


“pimpernel.” 


Raren Warno Emerson. Manuscript of “Musketaquid.” 


Musketaquid is the Indian name for the river called the Concord by the English settlers 
and in “Musketaquid” Emerson expressed his love for the countryside surrounding his ancestral 
village of Concord. This was the poem, it will be remembered, which he sent to Chapman late 
and with some misgivings. Though the English edition follows the manuscript shown here, the 
differences between the American and English texts are extensive and important. In the second 
division of the poem, for instance, the first seven lines of the English edition are replaced in the 
American by eleven completely different lines. In addition, the manuscript of the poem 
contains fourteen lines which Emerson canceled and which do not appear in the 1847 printing 
of the poem. 
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Bauten Waro Emerson. Manuscript of “Dirge.” 


Emerson wrote this elegy on his dead brothers Edward and Charles about 1838, and it was 
published in The Gift: A Christmas, New Year, and Birthday Present, Philadelphia, 1845. The 
manuscript reveals the poet's attempting to improve on the text of The Gift, yet generally 
reverting to it. In the last stanza of the manuscript, for example, he first wrote, “the silent 
organ best doth chant,” and corrected 1t to The Gift reading, “The silent organ loudest chants.” 
In one or two places where the English edition follows the manuscript in an emended reading, 
the American edition returns to the text of The Gift. 


RaLpH Warpo Emerson. Essays. First Series. New Edition. Boston: James Munroe 
and Company, 1847. 


Half a dozen years after the publication of the first series of Essays, which ran into several 
printings, Emerson and Munroe felt sufficiently encouraged by the sale of Poems to bring out a 
revised edition of the essays. Emerson wrote his brother Wilham of “having been detained 
tediously by reprinting & correcting & mottoing my old First Series, Essays....” As usual, 
Munroe provided a varied binding for the new edition. Publication took place before the end of 
September, 1847. 

The copy of the new edition shown here was presented “with the author’s affectionate regards” 
to H. G. O. Blake. Harrison Gray Otis Blake (1816?—1898) was one of the six students in the 
class of 1838 at the Harvard Divinity School who invited Emerson to address them. He remained 
a lifelong friend of Emerson's and of Thoreau's. 


Watt WurrMAN. Holograph page of notes on Emerson's Essays: First Series. New 
Edition. 


As this page of notes is headed “Emerson Essays — 1st series — copyrighted 1847," it may be 
conjectured that Whitman became aware of Emerson's essays around 1847. Certainly he gave 
the first series of Essays an enthusiastic reading in the New Edition. "What can be superber," 
he scribbled, "than the portrait of that curious and baffling element of character we may call 
soul-greatness, ehgible to almost every man and woman, high or low." 

The influence of Emerson's ideas, especially his doctrine of independence and self-reliance, 
is strong in Leaves of Grass. It was immediately recognizable to readers in 1855. Charles Eliot 
Norton, the son of Andrews Norton, wrote Lowell that Walt Whitman "has read the 'Dial' and 
"Nature, and combines the characteristics of a Concord philosopher with those of a new York 
fireman." Whitman himself declared in 1860: "I was simmering, simmering, simmering; 
Emerson brought me to a boil" 


MAssACHUSETTS Quarterly Review. No. 1, December, 1847. 


Though the fate of the Dial three years before should have taught them a lesson, the tran- 
scendentalists were keen to try their luck with a successor to that noble failure. Perhaps Heraud's 
desire to start a transcendental magazine in England spurred them on. In April, 1847, there 
was a meeting of kindred spirits at Emerson's house in Concord, and Emerson, Theodore Parker 
(1810-1860), the clergyman and author, and Charles Summer (1811—1874), the statesman, 
were requested to find an editor. Emerson refused to accept the appointment. Yet by mischance 
or mischief it was announced that he was “in the Direction" of the new publication. Trapped, 
Emerson began the first number with his “To the Public," called the "Editors Address,” to 
which this copy of the quarterly is opened. 'Two years later he contributed an article on his 
young English friend, Arthur Hugh Clough, the poet. If it was Parker who put Emerson's name 
forward as editor, he made amends in the Review in 1850 by an enthusiastic article on Emerson's 
work. 'The magazine closed with the issue of September, 1850. 


Rate Warpo Emerson. Manuscript of “To the Public.” 


Shown here is the manuscript of the "Editors Address" in the opening number of the Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly Review. Type was apparently set from this draft: it carries editorial instruc- 
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tions in pencil in another hand and on the last page the initials “R. W. E.” have been added 
in pencil and crossed out — perhaps to avoid further embarrassment to Emerson. 

The address was a challenge to America, with its natural resources and technological knowl- 
edge, to make wise and constructive use of its advantages. Emerson deplored the lack of “the 
moral influence of the intellect” and of “any profound voice speaking to the American heart.” 
Without such an influence he feared the effect of the “profligate presses,” the Mexican War, 
corrupt politics, slavery. In conclusion he urged that the review accept the responsibility of 
handling such problems with “courage and power.” 


RALPH Waroo Emerson. Autograph letter to Henry D. Thoreau, dated Manchester 
[England] December 2, 1847. 


For years Emerson’s English and Scotch friends had been suggesting that he give them a 
course of lectures. About the beginning of 1847 Carlyle began to press the suggestion and 
Alexander Irving undertook to handle all business details. Irving believed that Yorkshire alone 
would be good for 75 guineas for fifteen nights and that the rest of the country would prove 
equally rewarding. Emerson succumbed, made the happy arrangement that Thoreau would 
come to live in the Emerson house as guardian of the home, and sailed for Liverpool on October 5, 
1847. Lidian, Thoreau and the Alcotts saw him off. 

The letter to Thoreau shown here may be in answer to the first packet of Concord news 
Emerson received. His delighted comments on family affairs are gauges of what it always cost 
him to leave home. Before he began lecturing upon representative men concurrently in Manchester 
and Liverpool around November 1, he stole away to London to visit Carlyle. He had not seen 
the Scot for fourteen years and quickly realized the man and the correspondent were far from 
identical. 

Varying his lectures with such old favorites as “Domestic Life,” “Reading,” “Eloquence,” he 
spoke in Leeds, in Edinburgh, in Glasgow. Everywhere he went he made friends, especially 
among the young and unorthodox. He saw De Quincey and revisited Wordsworth, whose fires 
flashed feebly. He met Harriet Martineau and Matthew Amold and heard Richard Cobden speak. 
Despite the disappointments of his earlier European tour, he saw sights — the glories of Worcester 
and Ripon and York. 

But London was the heart of “this magnificent machine which England is. Manufacturer for 
the world she is becoming one complete tool or engine herself.” And London, “which is England,” 
he felt he had to besiege. 


Raten Warpo Emerson. Autograph letter to Henry D. Thoreau, dated London, 
March 25, 1848. 


London capitulated quickly. Emerson met poets like Tennyson, statesmen like Lord Palmer- 
ston, and statesmen who were also literary men like Lord Macaulay. He met men of science like 
Charles Lyell, and men like Samuel Rogers and Monckton Milnes at whose houses literature, 
politics, science and society mingled. He went to the theatre, the opera, the museums and libraries. 
He would leave London — for Oxford, once for four weeks in Paris — and return to further 
triumphs. Perhaps the only disappointment was the discovery that he and Carlyle were not 
sympathetic. An open breach was avoided, and compensation was found in new friendships with 
authors lke Arthur Hugh Clough and Marian Evans. 

Despite his anxieties over a critical metropolitan audience, his lectures were successes with 
the aristocrat as well as the intellectual. He talked on topics like “Powers and Laws of Thought,” 
“Politics and Socialism,” “Natural Aristocracy” in his course of lectures at the Literary and 
Scientific Institution early in June. He netted £80. Later in the month he lectured for 35 guineas 
on old topics like “Shakespeare” under the management of the Metropolitan Early Closing 
Association in Exeter Hall. On the night of his last lecture Monckton Milnes arranged a 
demonstration. 

Emerson developed a high admiration, as the letter shown here indicates, for England and 
English traits, especially in contrast with his own traveling fellow-countrymen. “I admıre the 
English I think,” he confessed to Thoreau, “never more than when I meet Americans.” And he 
praised “this England, with ıts indiscribable [sic] material superiorities of every kind; the just 
confidence which immense successes of all kinds have generated in the Englıshman....” Asa 
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last taste of the country he saw the peaceful and historical die of Windsor, Eton, Stoke 
Pogis, Salisbury Cathedral and Wilton House. When he sailed for home on July 15, 1848, he 
was seen off by his young friend Clough. On July 27 he was back in Boston. 


Raren Warno Emerson. Autograph letter to [Robert Hutton] dated 142 Strand 
[London] May 3 [1848]. 


Emerson's side trip to Paris had been planned long before he left Concord. In preparation he 
had taken two dozen lessons in French conversation. Ever since 1838 when his work had been 
discovered by the exiled Polish poet Adam Mickiewicz, he had had a slowly growing French 
audience, Paris was a laboratory for revolution in the spring of 1848, and inevitably Emerson was 
drawn there. The letter to Robert Hutton, former M. P. for Dublin, reveals that Emerson's 
London lectures forced him to contract his visit to Paris "to three weeks — a space too short for 
my objects." 

Emerson was in Paris from May 6 to June 8. His time was spent rather too much with English 
friends, especially Clough, whom he found there. He heard one of his admirers, the historian 
Michelet, lecture and the poet Lamartine speak in the National Assembly in favor of Polish 
independence. He met Tocqueville, who had written so eloquently of the United States in 
Démocratie en Amérique. He went to the theatre and walked the streets and thought Paris 
the finest of cities. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Essays. First Series, New Edition. Boston: James Munroe 
and Company, 1847. 


The copy of the New Edition of Essays: First Series is a souvenir of a friendly episode of 
Emerson's English travels. It is inscribed in his hand, “W. Fisher, Jr. ..on this good 18th day of 
January, 1848. Sheffield.” During his English lecture tours, Emerson had commenced the 
pleasant habit of staying in private homes instead of hotels, At Sheffield, where he lectured on 
January 11, 12, 17 and 18, he had stayed with Mr. Fisher, whom he described to Lidian as “a 
gentleman of great worth and kindness.” This copy of Essays: First Series was inscribed on the 
day of Emerson's last lecture and was probably a farewell gift. He seems to have kept on hand 
a supply of the new Boston edition, presumably to give to his hosts, In November, 1847, he 
wrote from Manchester asking Chapman in London to send him “a few copies, — say, six....” 


Dapp Wann Emerson. Nature; Addresses, and Lectures. Boston and Cam- 
bridge: James Munroe and Company, 1849. 


With the publication of Poems and his second European trip, a change seemed tó come over 
Emerson. He showed a keener interest in ordinary life and a definite slackening in creative 
impulse. His health was better than it had ever been; his finances were more stable; his family 
was growing. His affection for Concord had deepened with the years, and he expressed it by 
adding to his acres and planting them with trees. He even sent some of his fruits and berries to 
market. He became more interested in the ordinary social occupations of the community, time- 
consuming as they were. In March, 1849, he was prominent in the organization of a Town and 
Country Club and, inevitably, in plans for a Town and Country Magazine. 

Much of his energy went into his continued lectures. He was lecturing in the last months of 
1848, largely on his English impressions, and in 1849-50 he spoke to New York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, Patterson and Philadelphia audiences for a net profit of $630. There was little time for 
fresh thinking and new writing, and Emerson fell back on old ideas and on republication. 
Nature; Addresses, and Lectures, which appeared in September, 1849, is a reprint of Nature, 
1836, and of addresses and lectures, some of which had been published in this country and 
some in England. 

The copy shown here was presented by Emerson to Hawthorne in September, 1849. A quarter 
of a century later it belonged to Hawthorne's son Julian, who wrote his name under Emerson's 
inscription. 
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Henry Davm TuongAv. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. Boston 
and Cambridge: James Munroe and Company; New York: George P. Putnam; 
Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blackiston; London: John Chapman, 1849. 


A man of Emerson’s wide curiosity inevitably thought from time to time that he had discovered 
genius where time has failed to prove him right. Yet twice he has been vindicated — by Thoreau 
and by Walt Whitman. It was on Emerson's property beside Walden Pond that Thoreau went 
to live in 1845 and there he put together his first book, A Week on the Concord. and. Merrimack 
Rivers. Into this account of an expedition he and his brother had taken in September, 1839, he 
fitted passages dealing with his reading and his philosophy which he lifted from his journal. 

The method of composition was akin to Emerson's, and Emerson was enthusiastic about the 
chapters which Thoreau read him one afternoon in 1846 beside the Concord River. He found it 
"pastoral as Isaac Walton, spicy as flagroot, broad and deep," and undertook to find a publisher. 
This was not easy, as no publisher would risk his own money. Thoreau finally decided to pay: 
for publication himself. Inevitably the publisher was James Munroe, who printed 1000 copies. 
Despite the imposing list of affiliations in New York, Philadelphia and London, Munroe and 
Thoreau were able by gift and sale to dispose of only 294 copies. In 1858 seven hundred and six 
copies were handed over to Thoreau, who wrote in his journal: "I have now a library of nearly 
nine hundred volumes; over seven hundred of which I wrote myself." 

Thoreau presented the Copy shown here to Emerson. When the older man was asked to review 
the book, he refused because of the closeness of his friendship with the author. 


Raten Warpo Emerson. Representative Men: Seven Lectures. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson and Company, 1850. 


Within a few months of Nature; Addresses, and Lectures Emerson published another collection 
of lectures, Representative Men. These seven talks had first been delivered in the season of 
184546 at the Boston Lyceum and had earned $350. Since then the series, or selected lectures 
from it, had been given on both sides of the Atlantic. In condensing his talks into essays Emerson 
presented his great men, not as the objects of a hero cult, but as representatives of ideas. Plato 
was the philosopher; Swedenborg, the mystic; Montaigne, the skeptic; Shakespeare, the poet; 
Napoleon, the man of the world; and Goethe, the writer. The introductory chapter was on the 
“Uses of Great Men,” and the theme developed was the service that great men are to humanity 
as examples of self-reliance. Emerson enjoyed discussing the chapters with Alcott as he prepared 
them for the press. Occasionally he felt dissatisfied with his work, as when he referred to his 
essays on Plato as "a puppet show of Eleusinian mysteries." Though the collection was praised 
by French critics, it was generally taken as a sign that Emerson had begun to decline. An 
English publisher quickly pirated the volume. 

The book was issued at the beginning of January, 1850, but Emerson had copies to give his 
friends during the Christmas season. The copy shown here was presented to Elizabeth Hoar, 
daughter of Judge Hoar of Concord, who had been Charles Emerson's financée and remained 
an intimate of all the Emersons. It is dated December, 1849. 


RALPH Warno Emerson. Representative Men: Seven Lectures. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson and Company, 1850. 


This copy of Representative Men, also dated December, 1849, was presented by Emerson to 
Hawthorne. When Hawthorne had brought his bride to Concord in July, 1842, it was to live in 
the Old Manse. The Old Manse, which he rented for $100, had been an Emerson house, and if 
Charles Emerson had lived to marry Elizabeth Hoar, SE e Hoar would have set the 
couple up in it. The Emersons befriended the Hawthornes. Lidian gave Sophia help with her 
first child, Una, and Waldo lent pictures to copy. Emerson and Hawthorne attained a cordial 
though not intimate friendship by the time the Hawthornes returned to Boston in October, 1845. 
Neither man was given to intimacies. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Autograph letter to Benamin Peter Hunt, dated Concord, 
August 8, 1843. 


In the letter shown here praising a contribution which his old pupil Hunt had sent the Dial, 
Emerson made an interesting comment on the literary abilities of his neighbor, Nathaniel 
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Hawthome, “who is,” he confided, “a better critic than he is a writer,” Such an opinion could 
easily be justified in 1848. Hawthorne had published some eight volumes but it was to be three 
years before he brought out the stories with the Concord title, Mosses from an Old Manse. 
The great novels lay far in the future. 


Raren WaLpo Emerson. Representative Men: Seven Lectures. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson and Company, 1850. 


Emerson dated the copy of Representative Men shown here “30 December 1849” when he 
presented it to Henry David Thoreau. Thoreau was one of the intimates of the Emerson house- 
hold; yet in his diffidence Emerson once declared, “As for taking Thoreau’s arm, I should as 
soon take the arm of an elm tree." 

Sophia, Thoreau's sister presented this volume from her dead brother's library to Franklin 
Benjamin Sanborn in 1876. 


Raten Waroo Emerson. Autograph letter to Horace Greeley, dated Concord, 
July 23, 1850. 


By 1844 Margaret Fuller had recovered sufficiently from the strain of editing the Dial to re- 
enter journalism by way of Horace Greeley's Tribune, for which she wrote literary criticism. 
Two years of New York whetted her desire to visit Europe. In Paris Emerson's friend Mickiewicz, 
the exiled Polish poet, recognized such qualities in her that he apparently wished to divorce his 
wife in order to marry her. Settling in Italy, Margaret Fuller became a figure in the political 
circles that were attempting to unite the country and establish a republic. Mazzini, the great 
patriot and revolutionary, is said to have asked her to marry him. She was attracted, however, to 
a friend of Mazzini's, a man ten years her junior, the Marchese Angelo Ossoli, whom she secretly 
married in 1847. With her husband and infant son, she was returning to Ámerica on a ship which 
was wrecked on July 19, 1850, off Fire Island near the entrance to New York harbor. The entire 
. Ossoli family perished. 

The news of the disaster shocked all Concord. Emerson supplied Thoreau with funds and sent 
him to New York to ascertain the truth and collect any effects that were washed up. On July 23 
Emerson sent Greeley the letter shown here soliciting his aid for Thoreau. 


Henry Davip THorkav. Letter to Harrison Gray Otis Blake, dated Concord, August 
9, 1850; copied in the hand of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Thoreau shared Emerson's money with Ellery Channing, Margaret Fuller's brother-in-law, 
who accompanied him to Fire Island. They were able to recover nothing except the body of 
the little boy and a few letters and clothes of his parents. Thoreau returned to Concord to tell 
what he had learned to Emerson. The disaster stirred both men. It moved Thoreau to the 
philosophical musing of the letter shown here, which touched Emerson enough to make him 
copy it in his own hand: 


“I received your letter," Thoreau wrote Blake, "just as I was rushing to Fire Island 
beach to recover what remained of Margaret Fuller.... I Sch that actual events, 
notwithstanding the singular prominence which we all allow them, are far less real 
than the creations of my imagınation.... I have in my pocket a button which I ripped 
off the coat of the Marquis of Ossoli on the seashore, the other day. Held up, it inter- 
cepts the light — an actual button, — and yet, all the life it is connected with is less 
substantial to me, & interests me less, than my faintest dream." 


(Daten Warpo Emerson, William Henry Channing, and James Freeman Clarke] 
Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Boston: Phillips, Sampson and Company, 1852. 


As Margaret Fuller had spent several weeks a year with the Emersons for nearly a decade, 
Emerson was looked to for a biography. At first he questioned her interest as a subject, but 
Horace Greeley and W. H. Channmg, who SE were more susceptible to the force of her 
personality, insisted. Emerson, Channing and Clarke collaborated, and possibly the account of 
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the wreck was drawn from Thoreau. Emerson contributed the pictures dealing with her life in 
Concord and Boston, about a hundred and fifty pages in all. The aim of the biography was to 
give an impression of her character as many people had been aware of it. The Memoirs appeared 
in February, 1852, and was well received. 


MARGARET FULLER. Woman in the Nineteenth Century. London: H. G. Clarke and 
Co., 1845. 


After Margaret Fuller retired as editor of the Dial, she continued to contribute to the magazine. 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century, her plea for women's rights, was expanded from an article 
of hers entitled "The Great Lawsuit" that Emerson published in the issue for July, 1843. This 
copy of the English edition she inscribed and sent to Emerson in January, 1846. After her death, 
Emerson seems to have presented it to his young Virginian friend, Moncure D. Conway. 

Margaret Fullers opinion of Emerson is found in her Papers on Literature and Art, 1846. 
In the essay on "American Literature” she referred to him as “the Sage of Concord. . .a profound 
thinker. He is a man of ideas, and deals with causes rather than effects. His ideas are illustrated 
from a wide range of literary culture and refined observation, and embodied in a style whose 
melody and subtle fragrance enchant those who stand stupified [sic] before the thoughts them- 
selves.... He is too far beyond his place and his time to be felt at once or in full.... He isa 
harbinger of the better day." 


Tue Liserty BELL. By Friends of Freedom. Boston: National Anti-Slavery Bazaar, 
1851. 


In the eighteen forties and fifties the citizens of Concord were shaken from time to time by 
gusts of the approaching storm of the Civil War, and no one more than Emerson. He took part 
in 1845 in the town indignation meeting over the expulsion of Judge Hoar, an agent of Massa- 
chusetts, from South Carolina. That same year he declined an invitation to lecture at the New 
Bedford Lyceum because Negroes were excluded from membership there. It was, however, the 
passing of the Fugitive-Slave Law in 1850, whereby slave owners were granted additional 
powers for recovering runaway slaves, that made Emerson a militant abolitionist. 

He backed Charles Sumner in his senatorial election in 1851 as a Free-Soil candidate and was 
later outraged by Preston Brooks” physical assault upon the senator from Massachusetts. At a 
Concord town meeting Emerson excoriated the Fugitive-Slave Law and made the reasonable 
suggestion that the United States imitate the English example and indemnify Southern slave- 
holders. He made several stump speeches for a Free-Soil candidate for Congress and stood up 
under a severe hissing from a Harvard audience. Though he contributed to funds for fugitive 
Slaves, he would not speak outside Massachusetts on slavery questions until the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act of 1854 abrogated the check on slave states achieved in the Missouri Compromise of 1820. 
This climax, which led to the formation of the Republican Party, fired him to address a New 
York audience on the Fugitive-Slave Law. 

Emerson contributed, however, to The Liberty Bell for 1851, an anti-slavery annual with a 
national circulation. His pieces were all poetry: "The Phoenix," "Faith," "The Poet," "To 
Himself," which were headed “Translations from the Persian of Hafiz” and dated Concord, 1850, 
and “Word and Deed,” called a “Translation from the Persian of Nisami.” 


RALPH Warpo Emerson. Warranty deed conveying land in Concord to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, dated March 8, 1852. 


After half a dozen years spent away from Concord, the Hawthornes turned back to the little 
town to which they had come as bride and groom. Bronson Alcott wanted to dispose of his house 
aud forty-two acres, called "Hillside," on the Lexington Road, and Hawthorne, who had 
unexpectedly received £200 for the English copyright of his novel about "Brook Farm," A Blithe- 
dale Romance, was able to pay $1500 for the property. To round off his holdings he purchased 
for $500 an additional eight acres from Emerson. It is an indication of the cordial feeling between 
the two men that Emerson would part with any of his precious Concord land. Hawthorne 
renamed the place “Wayside.” 

The warranty deed conveying the land is shown here. It is signed by Emerson and his wife. 
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SorHIA PEABopY HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to her mother, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Peabody, dated [Concord] June 6, 1852. 


Possibly the first letter that Sophia Hawthorne wrote from her new home is the one shown here 
in which she described to her mother all the events of the move. Seldom has a more delightful 
glimpse been given of Emerson. On the evening of her first day at "Wayside," walking on the 
road she "met Mr. Emerson & Mr. Thoreau. Mr. Emerson was most cordial, & his beautiful smile 
added to the wonderful beauty of the evening sunset — He turned back & walked with us....” 

But the warmth of Emerson's heart and the simplicity of his character were revealed a morning 
or two later when he received a surprise visit from Una Hawthorne, aged eight: 


On Friday morning. . . Una remarked that she was going to see Mr. Emerson. I supposed 
she was jesting; but I missed her soon after, & in about an hour she returned & said she 
had been. She said she rang at the door & a servant came, & she enquired for 
Mr. Emerson! The woman spoke to him & he came out & greeted her very kindly & said 
"I suppose you have come to see Mrs. Emerson." "No," replied Una, "I have come to 
see you." So Mr. Emerson politely put aside his studies & accompanied his young lady- 
visitor over the gardens & into the gothic summer house, & then told her that he was 
engaged & would be happy to see her in the afternoon at 12 past 3 when Edith & 
Edward [his children] would be at home. 


RALPH Warpo Emerson. Autograph letter to Sophia Peabody Hawthorne, dated 
Concord, August 4, 1852. 


Emerson's friendly feeling for the Hawthornes called his sympathies into play a little later in 
the summer of 1852 when Louisa Hawthorne, Nathaniels younger sister, met a horrible death 
in the explosion of the Hudson River steamer Henry Clay as the ship approached her New York 
dock on July twenty-seventh. There were many casualties. Those who were not burned to death, 
like Miss Hawthorne, drowned. When her body was finally identified by a brooch, Emerson, in 
an attempt to console, wrote Sophia the pessimistic note shown here: "Büt who knows which is 
the shortest & most excellent way out of the calamities of the present world?" 


RareH Warpo Emerson. Autograph letter to Emily Mervine Drury, dated Con- 
cord, November 23, 1853. 


Emerson was faced with death in his own family when his mother died in the middle of 
November, 1853. She was in her eighty-sixth year and had lived in her son's home nearly twenty 
years. She and her daughter-in-law Lidian had been drawn closely together by the not always 
easy experience of living with a man of genius who was generally detached from life. Emerson's 
detachment is discernible in the letter shown here: “...my mother died last week, & has made 
my little household much less. . . . Every circumstance of peace & love attended her to the end.” 
Perhaps his mother's long survival made a deeper impression on Emerson than her death. 
“She was born a subject of King George,” he recalled, "had lived through the whole existence 
of the Republic... .” 


Warr Wurrman. Leaves of Grass. Brooklyn, New York, 1856. 


Though he did not know Emerson arie at the time, Whitman sent him a copy of 
Leaves of Grass when it was published on July 5, 1855. Emerson read it at once and with 
enthusiasm. On July 10 he recommended it to Sam Ward, the father of Julia Ward Howe who 
was soon to write “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” On July 21 he thanked Whitman in 
glowing terms for the book: "I find it the most extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom that 
America has yet contributed.... I give you joy of your free and brave thought.... I find 
incomparable things said incomparably well.... 1 greet you at the beginning of a great 
career.... 

'To receive such praise from such a man intoxicated Whitman. He circulated the letter in the 
form of a printed advertising leaflet. When he published a second edition of Leaves of Grass in 
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1856, he included a final section of opinion and reviews — entitled “Leaves-Droppings” — 
and put Emerson's letter at the head of it. Furthermore, he had stamped on the back-strip: 
“I Greet You at the Beginning of A Great Career R W Emerson.” 

Though Emerson regretted Whitman's “strange rude” exploitation of a private letter, perhaps 
he was not surprised. On a trip to New York in December, 1855, he had invited Whitman to 
dinner at his hotel. The Brooklyn poet had demanded a tin mug from which to drink his beer 
and after dinner had carried the Concord philosopher off to “a noisy fire-engine society.” But 
Emerson had tried to overlook the frank acceptance of the life of the body in Leaves of Grass 
and had fixed his gaze on the transcendental qualities. “There are parts of the book where I hold 
my nose as 1 read," he admitted to Moncure Conway, who, like Alcott and Thoreau, admired 
the poetry. "I do not fear that any man who has eyes in his head will fail to see the genius 


in these poems." 


RALPH Warpo Emerson. English Traits. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company, 


1856. 


English Traits grew out of Emerson's second trip to Europe and out of the lectures on England 
and the English that he began giving almost as soon as he returned home. He first drew upon 
this fund of material toward the end of 1848 and continued using it in New England and New 
York in 1849 and 1850. Perhaps he tried some of the English lectures on his tour of cities in 
Ohio and along the Mississippi in 1850 and 1851. He certainly talked on England when he 
lectured in Canada in 1852. 

Hundreds of pages of manuscript about England had accumulated by 1853 when Emerson 
was at work upon the task of compiling a book from the lecture material. The result was one of 
his most coherent and unified collections. The manuscript was ready for the Boston publisher in 
the autumn of 1855. By sending an advance copy to Houtledge in London he beat the pirates 
and obtained an additional £20. English Traits was published m Boston on August 6, 1856, and 
was an immediate success, Seventeen hundred copies were sold in four days and three thousand 
in a month. 

The copy shown here was presented by Emerson to his friend Horatio Woodman, a Boston 
lawyer with literary inchnations. Woodman had recently been advising the author on land 
investments in Wisconsin, doubtless inspired by the Western lecture tours. 


Rate Warpo Emerson. Autograph letter to Anna Jameson, dated Concord, April 


20, 1853. 


In this letter to an English acquaintance, Mrs. Jameson, the prolific Anglo-Irish writer who 
had attended his London lectures, Emerson mentioned in passing that he had been "lately trying 
to make a little book of some English notes in a journal € with the parallelisms on this continent 
which they perpetually suggest to an American." Work on English Traits seems to have taken 
at least three years. 

The real purpose of the note shown here was to introduce to Mrs. Jameson Sarah Freeman 
Clarke, an amateur artist and the sister of his friend James Freeman Clarke. Sarah Clarke was 
one of the two friends whom Sophia Peabody invited to her wedding to Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
James Clarke performed the ceremony. 


RALPH Warno Emerson. English Traits. Fifth Thousand. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
_ son, and Company, 1856. 


The sale of English Traits continued briskly. Another two thousand copies were quickly 
printed. Then the demand slackened; by 1863 only eight thousand copies all together had been 
sold. Yet the collection had a considerable success for a volume by Emerson. 

This copy of the fifth thousand was presented by Emerson to J. W. Randall, perhaps one of 
the Randalls who were friends of Margaret Fuller's and Elizabeth Hoar's, 


Rates WaLno Emerson. English Traits. London: G. Routledge & Co., 1856. 


English Traits was well received in En land. Ee admired it and felt that it was the kind 
of thing that no one since Benjamin F could have written. Arthur Hugh Clough thought 
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that Emerson had given the English too much praise when he should have administered "profit- 
able reprimand." 

The copy of the English edition of English Traits shown here belonged to Walter Savage 
Landor, whom Emerson had met in Florence in 1838. Landor marked the margin with comments 
and symbols and underlined passages in the text. Though he found much to disagree with, 
Landor read and marked on to the end. The book is open to the beginning of the passage on 
Landor, beside which the subject has written in the margin "No." 


WALTER SAVAGE Lanpor. Letter from W. S. Landor to R. W. Emerson. Bath: 
Published by E. Williams [1856] 


It was not to be expected that anyone as articulate and peppery as Landor would read English 
Traits without pointing out to Emerson the error of his statements and ways. The irrascible 
Englishman began by thanking the American for his kind personal remarks. Then he picked up 
the latter's sins of commission and omission. On the way i vented his own uncomplimentary 
impressions of American democracy, Carlyle, Scott and especially Wordsworth. This copy of the 
little pamphlet is in the, original covers. 


Raten Warpo Emerson, Autograph letter to Charles Mackay, dated Concord, 
October 26 [1857] 


Emerson’s social mellowing led him in 1856 to act as one of the founders of a club of Boston 
luminaries that, because it met once a month on Saturday, was known as the Saturday Club. 
The roster of original members was indeed distinguished, including, among others, Louis Agassiz, 
the scientist; Richard Henry Dana Jr. who had spent two years before the mast; John Lothrop 
Motley, the historian; and James Russell Lowell. Longfellow and Holmes joined the club later, 
and were soon followed by Prescott, Whittier and Hawthome. 

Emerson took a lasting pleasure in the regular and special meetings of the club and enjoyed 
introducing visiting celebrities. Hawthorne gave the English poet and scholar, Charles Mackay, 
an introduction to him and, as the note shown here indicates, Emerson promptly invited him to 
the next meeting of the Saturday Club. Mackay, who was on a lecture tour, like most visitors 
who crossed the Atlantic to east or west at this time wrote up his impression in Life and Liberty 
in America, 1859. 

The Saturday Club was the parent of the more sporting Adirondack Club, to which Emerson 
also belonged. In the summer of 1858 he went on the club’s tour of Lake George, Saranac and 
Big Tupper Lake, and recorded his impressions in the vivid poem, “The Adirondacs.” 


Ture ArLANTIC MoNTHLY. A Magazine of Literature, Art, and Politics. Vol 1, no. 1, 
November, 1857. | 


The most significant contribution of the Saturday Club was its acting as midwife for the 
Atlantic Monthly. No group worthy of organizing in Boston in these days was ever without the 
desire to start a magazine and the literate membership of the Saturday Club guaranteed the 
highest standard. The Atlantic Monthly began publication in November, 1857, with James 
Russell Lowell as editor. The members of the Club rallied to the appeal for contributions. 

This copy of the first number is open to Emerson's "Brahma." Beneath it begins Holmes' 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. A condensation of Emerson’s reading in Hindu lore, “Brahma” 
was not understood at the time and became the subject of parodies, like the one beginning: 

If the grey tom cat think he sing 
Or if the song think it be sung, 

They know not who would boot-jacks fling, — 
"How many bricks at him I've flungl’ 


The Atlantic became a good source of income for Emerson. In 1858, its first year, it paid him $9215. 


RaLpH Warpo Emerson. Manuscript of "To Lowell, on His Fortieth Birthday.” 


One of the early celebrations of the Saturday Club was the dinner in honor of James Russell 
Lowell's fortieth birthday on February 22, 1859. Emerson's contribution was the verses shown 
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here, with their prophecy of Lowell's poetic powers which was fulfilled in the Commemoration 
Ode. The verses were sent by Edward Emerson to Charles Eliot Norton in August, 1892, and 
were first published in the Century Magazine with a note by Norton in November, 1893, 


Orrver WxNpELL Homes. Autograph letter to Ralph Waldo Emerson, dated 
[Boston, April 19, 1864] 


In 1864 the Saturday Club celebrated the tercentenary of Shakespeare's birth, and the com- 
mittee appointed to make arrangements consisted of Emerson, Holmes and Lowell. Guests, 
among whom was William Cullen Bryant, were invited from Boston and New York, and the note 
from Holmes shown here reveals how hard the Committee worked over invitations for the 
occasion. Emerson prepared a speech on Shakespeare, ever one of his favorite a The story 
goes, however, that when he rose to speak, instead of delivering his talk he looked about him 
“tranquilly” and sat down without uttering a word. 


Raren Waroo Emerson. Autograph letter to [Elizur Wright] dated Concord, 
Jan. 3, 1852. 


Sometime in 1851 Emerson seems to have begun working on the individual lectures that were 
to be developed into the series he called The Conduct of Life and into the collection of essays 
by the same title. He was ready early in January, 1852 with the third lecture in the series when 
he instructed the editor of the Boston Commonwealth to insert the announcement shown here in 
the issue for Monday, January 5th: “Mr. Emerson's Lectures ON THE CONDUCT or Lire. The 
third Lecture of the Course will be given at the Masonic Temple, this evening at 7 o'clock. 
Subject; WEALTR." 

Instead of running the notice as requested, Wright gave in the Commonwealth for January 7th 
a report of "Wealth," which was, as Emerson immediately wrote him, "precisely such a report. . . 
as I wrote to you a fortnight since to entreat you to defend me from.... My lectures are written 
to be read as lectures in different places, & then reported by myself.... Abuse me, & welcome, 
but do not transcribe me." 


Rares Warno Emerson. The Conduct of Life. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1860. 


Despite the perfidy of newspapers like the Commonwealth, Emerson kept on using and 
developing his series on The Conduct of Life. In 1852, for instance, he lectured from it in Canada 
and in 1853 in St. Louis and other western cities. In the latter 1850s, despite the threat of war, 
Emerson lectured over a far-flung area with gratifying financial success. Though he did not 
accept an invitation to talk in New Orleans, he drove himself hard. In two weeks in the winter 
of 1855 he appeared in twelve towns, one of them in Canada. In 1858 he derived an income 
of $1988 from his lectures alone. 

When he had exhausted the immediate lecture-hall advantage from The Conduct of Life, he 
shaped the series into a volume. The collection of essays appeared in December 8, 1860. In the 
bitter hostility and ominous tension at the close of 1860 the volume was a calm reminder of a 
better life that went unheeded by those in the North and South bent upon bloodshed. The copy 
Shown here is one of the first printing and was presented in January, 1861, to Horace Mann, the 
brother-in-law of Sophia Hawthorne and a distinguished educator and statesman. 


Batrp Warpno Emerson. The Conduct of Life. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1860. 


The ideas which Emerson developed in The Conduct of Life, — in essays entitled “Wealth,” 
"Culture," "Worship," "Beauty," "Illusions" — would soon seem inappropriate in a country 
torn by civil war. Emerson approached his subjects with less transcendental breadth and more 
common sense than in the past. The change won Carlyle's approbation, but the times were hardly 
propitious for such a book. The copy shown here was sent to William Edward Forster, “a Quaker 
& a friend of Carlyle," with whom Emerson had stayed in Rawdon during his visit to England in 
1847. Though the inscription is also dated January, 1861, this copy is of a later printing than 
the preceding one. 


` 
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RALPH WaLbo Emerson. Manuscript of essay entitled “Of Beauty” in The Conduct 
of Life. l i 


From this manuscript it is easy to e Emerson's constructing a publishable essay out of 
the hundred or more pages that, with frequent delivery and continuous emendation, would 
accumulate for any one of his lectures. Here, for instance, are 107 pages of manuscript written 
on several kinds of paper and bearing indications of several different paginations. The notebook 
into which the leaves have been stitched is open to a well-known passage about the line of 
beauty, “the result of perfect economy.” 

At one tune the draft belonged to James T. Fields, who was the publisher of The Conduct of 
Life. Presumably he was given it or allowed to keep it by Emerson. On May Day, 1878, in 
Boston, Fields presented it to George MacDonald, the Scotch poet and novelist who is best 
known as the author of "At the Back of the North Wind" and "The Princess and the Goblin." 
MacDonald was in the United States on a lecture tour in 1872-73 and of course met Emerson. 


RaLrH Warpo Emerson. Autograph letter to Lydia Maria Child, dated Concord, 
November 23, 1859. 


For Emerson and most of his friends in Concord John Brown (1800-1859) became the messiah 
of the abolitionist movement. His exploits in the "free-state" fighting in Kansas in 1856 had made 
him famous in anti-slavery circles in the town, which were willing to overlook the brutal retalia- 
tory murder of five pro-slavery settlers by men under Brown’s orders. In 1857 he visited Concord 
to raise funds for the Union forces in the guerilla warfare in Kansas, Thoreau, an ardent admirer, 
introduced him to Emerson, who fell quickly under his magnetic spell. Emerson contributed 
himself and helped to raise further GE He felt more strongly than ever that the slaves must 
be freed, at no matter what cost, and said so in his Fo of July Ode sung in Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery. 

When Bn wn spoke again in Concord in 1859, Emerson, Alcott, Thoreau and Judge Hoar 
attended ard responded to the appeal for funds, not knowing their contributions would go 
towards the raid on Harper's Ferry. The events of October 16, 1859, were a violent surprise to 
Emerson. Though he felt that Brown had "lost his head there," he believed him to be "a true hero." 

There was some alarm in Concord among Brown's supporters, and Sanborn, who had been 
deeply involved with him, fled to Canada. ie d than the alarm, however, was the hope that 
Brown's life would be spared and the intention of making an example of him prevented. Emerson 
was outspoken in his ae and declared during a Boston lecture that if Brown were executed, 
his martyrdom “will make the gallows as glorious as the cross.” Hawthorne was not the only one 
to recoil before the implicit comparison. Emerson lost a Philadelphia lecture engagement because 
of his utterances and surely did not care. “I cherish to the last, hope for his brave life,” he wrote 
Mrs, Child in the letter shown here and declined her invitation to attend a commemorative 
service in Boston in preference to the one planned in Concord. 


MARTYRDOM op Jonn Brown. Exercises at the Town Hall, in Concord, on Friday, 
December 2nd, 1859. [Concord? 1859] 


Thoreau was the moving spirit of the Concord demonstrations in support of Captain John 
Brown, and his fiery enthusiasm, no doubt fed by his tubercular condition, carried Emerson 
along with him. On Sunday night, October 30, 1859, in a last protest against Brown’s conviction, 
which occurred the next day, Thoreau single-handed called a town meeting in the Concord vestry. 
The vestrymen, afraid to abet or oppose him, left the key where he could find it. With his own 
hands Thoreau unlocked the door and tolled the summoning bell. Then he made an impassioned 
plea for the Captain. 

It was Thoreau, aided by Emerson and Alcott, who arranged a commemorative service in 
Concord on December 2, the day set for the execution at Charlestown, Virginia — now West 
Virginia. A copy of the handbill printed to advertize the occasion is shown here. To mark the 
“Martyrdom of John Brown,” prayers were offered by local clergymen and hymns were sung. 
Thoreau spoke again. Alcott read from Plato and Emerson from “the conversations, speeches, 
and letters” of the man who had just been hung. The “Dirge,” printed in the handbill, by an 
unidentified “gentleman of Concord” was “sung by the congregation standing.” 
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TRIBUTES TO THEODORE PARKER. Boston: Published by the Fraternity, 1860. 


The death of John Brown left Emerson an avowed abolitionist, and actively engaged, in so 
far as his temperament permitted, in the cause of anti-slavery. The events of the 1850s had 
developed in him an admuniration for the tireless reformer Theodore Parker, who like himself 
was an unorthodox Unitarian. Parker, an admirer of Emerson’s work, was a strong supporter of 
John Brown and deeply involved in furthering the escape of fugitive slaves. 

Parker developed tuberculosis and sought a cure in Europe in 1859. His case was too advanced, 
however, and he died in Florence in May, 1860. A month later Emerson found himself somewhat 
reluctantly being pushed towards the position of moral leadership that Parker had held and 
paying tribute to the dead leader at the memorial exercises in Boston in June. Emerson's remarks 
were published in the pamphlet shown here. 


RaLrH Warpo Emerson. Autograph letter to Major General Nathaniel Prentiss 
Banks, dated Concord, September 29, 1862, 


The outbreak of the Civil War did no such violence to Emerson's feelings about the Union as 
it did, for example, to Hawthorne's. So bitterly anti-slavery had Emerson become that he did not 
care what happened to the United States so long as emancipation succeeded. He found “gun- 
powder smells good.” His appetite for combat was whetted when he was howled down by 
Unionist partisans at public meetmgs. He was caught up in the resurgence of energy that war 
always brings, took part in military preparations in Concord, and expected a' quick and easy 
victory over the South. 

The interruption of his personal life — the curtailment of his lecture tours and the sale of his 
books — did not bother him. He hoped that his son Edward could build up his strength 
sufficiently to be accepted by the Army. As the letter shown here indicates, he did what he could 
to get his nephew Charles Emerson a commission by writing to his friend General Banks, guest 
of the Saturday Club and erstwhile Governor of Massachusetts. He visited Washington and met 
the war leaders, including Lincoln whom he saw twice. He found the President "frank, sincere, 
well-meaning” but did not really trust him until the Emancipation Proclamation took effect on 
January 1, 1868. He wanted no peace without freedom. 


RaLrH WALDO EMERSON. Autograph letter to Alexander Ireland, dated Concord, 
April 9, 1863. 


Emerson did what he could indirectly to further the war effort. He accepted a position on a 
committee to visit West Point, where he met John Burroughs and the humorist “Ik. Marvel.” 
He recommended Walt Whitman, who was nursing soldiers in Washington, for a government job. 
He wrote approprate commemorative verses and lectured to keep up civilian morale. When his 
protégé Moncure Conway was sent to England as a er agent for the Northern cause, 
he gave him letters of introduction to English friends, like the one shown here to Alexander Ireland. 

Emerson’s admiration for England was temporarily a war casualty. He could mot forgive 
English sympathy for the South. Of course he exempted his own friends from his indictments, 
but he publicly condemned the country as a whole. 

This political naiveté, this inability to see the Civil War from more than one position, came out 
strongly again in Emerson's attitude after Appomattox. Like the blindest extremist he deplored 
the generosity of Grant's terms to Lee, of Lincoln's attitude toward the South, of Johnson's 
continuation of Lincoln’s policies. When the transcendentalist took off the garment of philosophy, 
the political man in Emerson appeared. On a political level he revealed himself to be an ordinary 
thinker. His idealism led him to expect that the victors would prepare a new world, and his 
recognition of what Reconstruction really meant for the country, for the prosperous North as 
well as the prostrate South, was slow. : 


Henry D. Tuoreav. Excursions. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1863. 


The casualties in Emerson's circle during the war and Reconstruction years were not on the 
battle fronts but at home. The war had hardly started when news came of the death of his 
English friend Clough in November, 1861. May became almost a fatal month. Thoreau died on 
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May 6, 1862; Aunt Mary Emerson on May 1, 1863; and Hawthome on May 19, 1864. The last 
three Emerson accompanied to their final resting place, Sleepy Hollow Cemetery in Concord. 
The links with the past were rapidly breaking. Only Alcott remained, and on Alcott he more 
and more depended. 

Soon after Thoreau’s death Emerson began going over his friend’s papers and was deeply 
impressed by what he read. With Sophia Thoreau he edited and quickly brought out the 
selection of nine essays called Excursions. To the volume he contributed a signed “Biographical 
Sketch,” to which this copy is opened. 


RaLPH Warno Emerson. Autograph letter to Benjamin B. Wiley, dated Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, February 6, 1867. 


Though Emerson was well into his sixties at the close of the Civil War and had aged noticeably, 
he continued to lecture both in institutions and in the competitive entertainment market. He was 
heard at Ripley Female College, at Williams, at Amherst. In 1865-66 he lectured in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. The 
next season he went even farther west, to Minnesota and Kansas. In 1867-68 he talked in Chicago, 
in Des Moines, in St. Louis as well as in more accessible cities of the eastern seaboard, His 
daughter Ellen went with him now whenever possible, for Emerson was physically and mentally 
worn out, 

Yet tired as he was, Emerson responded with curiosity and enthusiasm to what he saw of 
the country, particularly the West. This letter to a Chicago friend is young in spirit. Mr. Wiley, 
he said, “should look once at these northern towns. ... Minneapolis would strongly attract me, 
if I were a young man. ..and this town [Fond du Lac] is a wonderful growth & shines like a 
dream...." He seems not to have been distressed by the unhappy condition to which the 
settlers had reduced Sautel Sioux Indians. 


` AroMNi Hall: An Appeal to the Alumni and Friends of Harvard College. Cam- 
bridge: Press of John Wilson, 1866. 


One aspect of Emerson's anti-slavery agitation was his reinstatement in the good graces of 
Harvard University. Emerson the abolitionist helped to obliterate painful memories of Emerson 
the heretic. In July, 1865, he was invited to speak at the exercises in commemoration of the 
living and dead soldiers of Harvard. Another early recognition of his reacceptance was his being 
put upon the Committee of Fifty appointed to raise funds for a memorial building to graduates 
of Harvard who fell in the Civil War fighting for the Northern cause. This copy of the appeal is 
open to show Emerson's name. 

Once the breach was healed, Harvard took full advantage of the return of a distinguished 
prodigal. In 1866 the College awarded him the ipe: of Doctor of Laws. The next year he was 
elected to the Board of Overseers. He took seriously the responsibilities of this position and was 
to be of help to Harvard's new, young president, Charles W. Eliot, in the reforms that he 
desired to institute in a somewhat moribund curriculum. When the University Lectures, a first 
step in the direction of a graduate school, were instituted in the session of 1869-70, Emerson 
agreed to give part of the philosophy course. It was not a congenial experience. He had not and 
could not read philosophy systematically. His lectures were such a strain to prepare that he was 
glad to omit the last two. 


RaLpPH Warpo Emerson. Autograph letter to Ticknor and Fields, dated Concord, 
April 2, 1867. 


The first book that Emerson brought out after the Civil War was a collection of his poetry 
entitled May-Day and Other Pieces. Almost all the poems had been written since the publication 
of Poems, 1847, and many of them had been published previously in magazines, Emerson dis- 
cussed the volume in the family circle, which seems to have advised him as to the choice of 
poems, the style of the verse, and the format of the volume. There was, apparently, great discussion 
of technical details, and much care went into the selection of a type-face and binding and into 
a search for errors in the text. The letter shown here carried Emerson's decision that the sheets 


could at last be printed off, Printing started therefore shortly after the second of April. 
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Raren Warpo Emerson. May-Day and Other Pieces. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 
1867. | 


Emerson is believed to have had some copies of May-Day bound in white for presentation 
urposes. Other copies were bound in green. He was generous as always in giving copies to his 
iends. There are four presentation copies bound in white in the Berg Collection, and each is 

Cd aeuo dated "1 May 1867." Two of these are displayed to show the inscriptions to the 
widow of his English friend Arthur Hugh Clough and to Bayard Taylor, the American poet. A 
third presentation copy, bound in green, is also shown. This copy was presented to Sophia 
Hawthorne; the inscription is undated. 


Bag WaArpo Emerson. The Prose Works. New and Revised Edition. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co., 1869. 


In 1869 Emerson was able to carry through the work of bringing out a collected edition of his 
prose in two volumes, which contained Miscellanies, both series of Essays, Representative Men, 
English Traits, and The Conduct of Life. The copy of volume one shown here was presented by 
Emerson to Lowell “with affectionate regards" on October 29, 1869. Almost a year later it was 
given by Lowell "with heartiest affection" to Thomas Hughes, author of Tom Brown's School 
Days, who was then on the first of his three visits to the United States. Lowell was one of Hughes” 
great admirations. 


Rates WaLno Emerson. Society and Solitude. Twelve Chapters. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co., 1870. 


Though Emerson was showing the passing years, he was still eager to present his ideas to the 
public and did not yet find the production of a book an agony. The first four chapters of Society 
and Solitude were taken to his friend and publisher James 1. Fields in October, 1869, and less 
than six months later the entire twelve chapters were in print. There was little new about the 
ideas in the twelve essays; they had become familiar over the years to his audiences and readers. 
Yet the book sold well and won critical acclaim. Carlyle declared it “inimitable, best — 
Emersonian throughout." 


Rares Warpo Emerson. Society and Solitude. Twelve Chapters. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co., 1870. 


This copy of Society and Solitude was a present for William Ellery Channing "from his friend 
the author." Old friends must have seemed precious indeed to Emerson in March, 1870, for there 
were further gaps in the circle. In 1867 Sarah Alden Ripley, the wife of his half-uncle and an 
encouraging friend, and Abel Adams, staunch adviser, had died. They were followed in 1868 by 
Mrs. Emerson's sister, Lucy Brown, and Emerson's brother and his wife, William and Susan 
Emerson. Only Waldo was left of the devoted band of Emerson brothers. The family, it is true, 
had been enlarged by the eps of Edith Emerson to William Forbes, who became an able 
financial adviser to his father-in-law, and by the birth of the first grandson, Ralph Emerson 
Forbes, in 1866. But life did not give as much as death took away. 


Bret HARTE. Original manuscript of a review of Emerson's Society and Solitude. 


As the famous friends of Emerson's young manhood died, young men who were on the wa 
to fame sought out the grand old man of Concord. These visits were not always al 
When Wiliam Dean Howells of Ohio, aged twenty-three and breathless with adoration, came 
to Concord in 1860, Emerson told him Hawthome’s Marble Faun was “mere mush” and referred 
to Poe as “the jingle-man.” ` 

A decade later when Bret Harte appeared at Emerson's in October, 1871, he had published a 
year before in his Overland Monthly the review of Society and Solitude of which the manuscript 
is shown here. Though Harte had liked the new essays with their familiar ideas, he had laughed 
at Emerson's romantic, Eastern notion of the eagerness of the West for civilization represented 
by hymn singing to the piano and by learmng Latin grammar, Of course he and Emerson 
discussed the point, and Harte insisted that in the West piano playing was popular in saloons and 
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it a “ ‘wet night”. . .over a glass of sherry.” 


Rate Waroo Emerson. Manuscript of “Immortality.” 


Despite the warning of physical exhaustion and growing loss of memory, Emerson continued 
to drive himself. He seemed to cling to work as if giving it up would mean giving up life. He 
committed himself to publishers on both sides of the Atlantic for books though the Ge of 
manuscript was becoming a torment, He undertook private classes or conversations with small 
and carefully selected groups as a way of easing the burden of lecturing without losing the 
necessary income. Yet he continued to go on extended public lecture tours North, South and 
West. He even allowed himself to be persuaded to give another set of eighteen formal lectures 
at Harvard University. 

In April, 1871, his family became alarmed and forced him to cut his lectures short and accept 
an invitation for a trip to California in the private car of John M. Forbes, the father-in-law of 
Edith Emerson Forbes, who with her E wr was in the paxty. The expedition gave him 
new life. He absorbed fresh impressions and experiences. In Salt Lake City he met. Brigham 
Young. In California, where he would have wanted to settle had he been younger, he met 
Edwin Muir, who seemed another Thoreau, and saw the sequoia groves and the Yosemite. 

Inevitably he lectured in San Francisco, on April 28, 1871, and from the manuscript shown 
here. It was a Sunday and his favorite lecture for a Sunday was “Immortality.” A glance at the 
manuscript reveals the characteristic mass of material, the different papers and paginations 
representing the growth of the talk over the years. In this respect “Immortality” is well named: 
it contains material written as much as fifty years apart. 

Many years after Emerson had put on immortality, this manuscript was given by Edith 
Emerson Forbes to Charles Eliot Norton, the son of Emerson's old divinity professor Andrews 
Norton and himself a famous teacher. 


Raren Waroo Emerson. Autograph letter to a committee of students at Glasgow 
University, dated Concord, March 18, 1874. 


In the last decade of his life Emerson received such marks of private and public esteem as 
fell to few literary men of his day. On July 24, 1872, his house in Concord was partly destroyed 
by fire. Though there was no loss of life and little of property, the disaster produced a turn for 
the worse in Emerson's health and an extraordinary response to his predicament in his friends. 
They organized an association of which Emerson was treasurer with the responsibility of using 
contributed funds to rebuild his house and his health by foreign travel. Before he and his 
daughter Ellen set out in October, 1872, for his third visit to Europe, -gifts of nearly $18,000 
had accumulated. 

Though Emerson had been reluctant to show his physical and mental decay abroad, the desire 
to see his son Edward, who was studying medicine in iy and the Nile valley overcame his 
fears, The seven months’ trip was a triumph. He approached Egypt by way of Edward and 
Carlyle in London; the James Russell Lowells in Paris; the Uffizi Gallery in Florence; and the 
beauty of Rome and Naples. For more than a month during the voyage up and down the Nile 
in a dahabeah Emerson relaxed in sunlight and antiquity. The only touch of strenuous life was 
a meeting with sixteen year old Teddy Roosevelt. The way back to Concord led through Rome, 
where Emerson saw much of young Henry James; through Paris, where he met Taine, Renan 
and Turgenev; through London, where the world came to see him. 

Before sailing home in May, 1873, he visited Scotland, and this excursion may have inspired a 
student committee at Glasgow University to ask his permission in February, 1874, to nominate 
him for the rectorship of the University. As the letter shown here indicates, the invitation 
surprised and delighted him. It may have seemed a symbol of his influence on the minds of the 
young. Certainly the request came at the right moment: he felt invigorated by his European tip, 
and he regretted with his seventieth birthday the end of his youth. He accepted. 


RaLpn WaLbo Emerson, Autograph letter to James Hutchison Stirling, dated 
Concord, March 18, 1874. | | 


Writing on the same day to his friend Hutchinson Stirling, the Scotch philosopher, Emerson 
showed his modesty and are over the Glasgow invitation. Stirling had written to assure the 
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American of the "authenticity" of the students' request. "Of this most agreeable compliment a 
quiet scholar could receive, your careful & accurate statement was a perfect confirmation. I have 
no fancy for unnecessary voyaging,. . .but I cannot find it in my heart to decline. . . though to 
me it appears impossible that they should carry their point at the election. And I hope they will 
withdraw it at once on finding it imprudent to proceed. ... But I am delighted by their spon- 
taneous and undreamed of regard, which honors both them & me. 1 wish no tenderness, for I 
have no ambition, & their own volition in this proposal is the real honor." 


RaLrH Warpo Emerson. Autograph letter to James Hutchison Stirling, dated Con- 
cord, January 5, 1875, 


It was obviously no surprise to Emerson that he was not elected Rector of Glasgow, especially 
since his competitor was Benjamin Disraeli, at the moment first lord of the treasury and prime 
minister. He was amazed that he received more than five hundred votes and Disraeli won by 
some two hundred only. "I count that vote as quite the fairest laurel that has ever fallen on me,” 
he told Stirling in the letter shown here. "Of course such an approach to success gave me lively 
thoughts of what could have been attempted & at least approached in meeting and dealing 
with the University, if my friends had succeeded...." . 


Raren Warno Emerson. Parnassus. Boston: James R. Osgood and Company, 1875. 


Emerson returned from Europe to be publicly welcomed by all Concord and to inspect the 
house that had been rebuilt in his absence. Despite the acclaim and happiness of the moment, 
he came back to the problem of the books that be had contracted for and could not complete. 
One of these was an anthology of his favorite poems, which he had been gathering for years and 
with which Ellen had long been helping him. Though he had hoped to have the collection ready 
for the press in the fall o£ 1871, the unfinished manuscript was one of the special treasures he 
rescued from the fire in the summer of 1872. 

The work of collecting, spurred on by Ellen, continued. On his travels Emerson would try 
out old and new selections on willing fiends and audiences. The appropriate title Parnassus 
was hit upon. A month before pubhcation, substitutions were still being made. Finally, on 
December 18, 1874, the book was issued, a bit too late for the Christmas trade. 

The copy shown here was signed in Concord on June 17, 1875, for an admirer named 
George Hemingway. 


Raupen Warpo Emerson. Autograph letter to James Hutchison Stirling, dated 
June 1, 1868. 


In discussing a volume of Stirling's critical essays, Emerson revealed in the letter shown here 
the limitation of critical sympathy that Ee the selections in Parnassus. “But Shelley, — 
was he the poet?" he queried. “He was a man in whom the spirit of the age was found, — man 
of aspiration, heroic character; but poet? Excepting a few well known lines about a cloud a 
skylark 1 could never read one of his hundreds of pages, and, though surprised by your estimate, 
despair of a reattempt. Keats had poetic genius, though 1 could well spare the whole Endymion.” 
In Parnassus Shelley, as night be expected, is represented by “The Cloud” and “To the Skylark” 
and Keats by passages from “Hyperion,” “On First Looking into Chapman's Homer,” and “The 
Nightingale.” The greatest American poets — Poe, Whitman and Emerson himself —- were not 
represented, A glance at the table of contents would suggest that Emerson made his selections 
for their appropriateness to certain ideas which attracted him. The pieces are arranged by 
subjects, which are frequently broken down into sub-headings, for example: “Intellectual: 
Memory. — Inspiration. — Imagination. — Fancy. — Music. — Árt. — Beauty. —- Moods.” 


RALPH Warno EMERSON. Letters and Social Aims. Boston: James R. Osgood and 
Company, 1876. 


The greatest burden of his latter days had rested upon Emerson since 1870 when John Camden 
Hotten, the London publisher, showed the intention of collecting magazine pieces of the 
American's into a volume. Unhappily Moncure Conway and Alexander Ireland, thinking they 
were doing a friendly act, had encouraged Hotten. Emerson, however, was distressed: he wanted 
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some of the material for Society and Solitude, which he was preparing for Fields, and he did 
not want any of his essays to published unrevised. Conway and Ireland persuaded Hotten to 
give up his project on condition that Emerson would provide him with a volume later. 

The promised volume became a source of misery to Emerson. He could not get the material 
into shape. William Forbes became so alarmed about his father-in-law's condition that he tried 
to force Hotten to release him from the commitment. But the unfinished manuscript was one of 
the few things Emerson personally saved from the fire of July, 1872. The work dragged on for 
years, and finally in the summer of 1875 Emerson called Ellen in to help him arrange scattered 
passages into presentable units. Ellen found the position of collaborator "interesting & painful." 
She had to overcome her desire to protect her father and to learn to be a firm critic and editor. 
To expedite matters the help of an old friend, Tames Elliot Cabot, was solicited, and Ellen and 
Cabot finally prepared a manuscript that won Emerson's acceptance. Letters and. Social Aims 
was at last published in the middle of December, 1875, in Boston and London. Hotten had died, 
but his successor, Chatto and Windus, was delighted to have the book. 

The copy shown here was presented by Emerson to his Toronto friend, Dr. Alexander 
Milton Ross. 


Rarra Warpo Emerson. Letters and Social Aims. Boston: James R. Osgood and 
Company, 1876. 


In Letters and Social Aims Emerson and his collaborators collected a group of miscellaneous 
essays that somewhat confused the public. No announcement was made of the collaboration — 
presumably to spare Emerson embarrassment — or of the fact that the collaborators had pieced 
together passages written at widely separated intervals. The essáy on immortality, of which the 
manuscript appears in this exhibition, was accepted as expressing Emerson's latest views on the 
subject, though actually it was a mosaic parts of which were fifty years old. The confusion in 
readers minds was later clarified by Cabot's statement as to the way in which the essays had 
been put together. 

The copy of Letters and. Social Aims shown here was presented "with the author's regards" to 
one of his oldest surviving friends, Ehzabeth Peabody. Few were left. Sophia Hawthorne had 
been dead five years and Charles Sumner nearly two. Thoreau's sister, Sophia, died in 1876. 
The Alcotts were still there, though Mrs. Alcott was to die in 1877. In 1878 Emerson was to lose 
another life-long friend in Elizabeth Hoar. 

But new friends, especially the young and curious, sought him out in Concord. In 1876 Emma 
Lazarus brought a feeling of rejuvenation to the entire Emerson family. Edward Carpenter from 
England came in 1878 to question him about his estrangement from Walt Whitman. And old 
friends like Monckton Miles, now Lord Houghton, faithfully paid their respects. 


Bann Warpo Emerson. Autograph letter to James R. Osgood, dated Concord, 
May 12, 1875. 


Emerson and his publisher, Tames R. Osgood, were both pleased to find a demand for his 
essays on the Continent as well as in England. An authorized translation, arranged for in advance 
of publication in English, had the additional advantage of cireumventing piracies. Augustus B. 
Auerbach, the Stuttgart publisher, had been to America and sought Emerson out in Concord. 
Letters and Social Aims, translated by Julian Schmidt as Neue Essays, appeared with his imprint 
in 1876. Perhaps the most startling of Emerson's German admirers was Friedrich Nietzsche, who 
seems to have regretted only those elements in the American which had come from German 
philosophy either directly or through Carlyle. 


RaLrH Waroo Emerson. Fortune of the Republic. Lecture Delivered at the Old 
South Church, March 30, 1878. Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Company, 1878. 


Emerson's genius was like a sun more and more obscured by clouds of physical and mental 
decay, but a sun that until the end surprised the world by intermittently piercing the mists with 
its rays. In 1878 he was reelected to the Board of Overseers at Harvard for six years. The Divinity 
School, finally raising its. ban, allowed him to lecture to the students again after thirty-six years, 
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and he acquitted himself well. Occasionally he gave a public lecture for a high fee, like the $300 
he received for one lecture in Philadelphia in 1875. When he spoke in Concord, he was generally 
in good form: he made the centennial address at the unveiling of Daniel Chester French's statue 
of the mmuteman, which carried lines from his Concord "Hymn" on the base. 

But all such brave adventures were not successful. In 1876 he went with Ellen as far south 
as Charlottesville, Virginia, to speak. Though the Virginians showed no hostility and much 
admiration, Emerson could not make himself heard and lost his audience's attention. He found 
himself forgetting Alcott’s name and Thoreau’s death. He accepted his unpredictable failures 
and successes and depended touchingly upon Ellen, who became more and more his memory 
and his judgment. | 

The Fortune of the Republic, shown hexe in wrappers and in cloth, was delivered as a lecture 
at the Old South Church on March 30, 1878. Cabot and Ellen, after several unsuccessful attempts, 
pieced a manuscript together for publication, trying whenever it was possible to keep the order 
Emerson would like. Cabot, who had more or less accepted the position of literary executor, was 
becoming increasingly important in these "pre-posthumous" publications. 


RaLpH Warno Emerson. The Preacher. Reprinted from “The Unitarian Review.” 
Boston: George H. Ellis, Printer, 1880. 


Though Emerson refused to capitulate to ya hi he was forced to curtail his commitments. 
He gave public readings seldom and lectured even less often. His last public reading of any kind, 
Rusk believes, was his paper on Carlyle at the Massachusetts Historical Society in February, 1881. 
It was an appropriate finale. 

He continued, however, to enjoy social contacts, though perhaps he communicated less and 
less. He liked to gather around him hís descendants and family connections, sometimes twenty- 
two strong, at given festivals. He attended Concord gatherings and even such occasions in Boston 
as the Saturday Club and the Atlantic Monthly dinners for celebrities like Whittier and Holmes. 
At the Whittier dinner his attention was happily too wandering to take in Mark Twain’s 
celebrated social blunder in telling a story about three tramps named Emerson, Holmes and 
Longfellow. He was glad to receive what turned out to be a last visit from Whitman in September, 
1881. Because he formed the pleasant habit of attending church regularly, his son had to issue a 
denial that he had renounced his unorthodox views. He is supposed to have convinced Mrs. Eddy 
tbat he was not a suitable subject for faith healing. The mind that had absorbed Karl Marx and 
Charles Darwin was still courageous enough to face the end unsupported. 

The last of his work to be published during his lifetime was the lecture delivered before the 
Divinity School Debating Club. Cabot put together for him a talk on preaching, using an earlier 
“parlour-lecture” as a basis, and Emerson read it with some difficulty. The Unitarian Review 
published the piece first in the issue for January, 1880. Then it was reprinted in the separate form 
shown here. Emerson's working days were over: he had even ceased to keep his journal. 


ELLEN Emerson. Autograph letter to James Russell Lowell, dated Concord, April 
28, 1882. 


The last public event of Emerson's life was his attendance at Longfellow's funeral, which took 
place at the end of March, 1882, a month before his own. Twice he looked at the coffin without 
taking in the meaning of the occasion, which had to be explained to him by Ellen. Then he 
understood. A more dramatic but less reliable account has it that he never understood. “That 
gentleman was a sweet, beautiful soul," he is supposed to have said of the dead Longfellow, 
"but I have entirely forgotten his name." 

On April 19 he was caught in a spring rain while walking in Concord. Pneumonia set in 
quickly, but he insisted on coming downstairs as long as he could. He locked his house and raked 
his fire for the last time on the night of April 22. For the next five days he continued to recognize 
people. Once he tried unsuccessfully to speak to Lidian. It was thought that he saw his first son, 
Waldo. On April 27 at ten minutes of nine in the evening he died. The bells of Concord tolled 
seventy-nine times, for in a month he would have reached that age. 

The letter shown here was written next day by Ellen to tell James Russell Lowell of her father's 
death. "The thought of his last smiles, and what pleased him is most dear to us. We are only 
thankful that he is dead. Life would have been far worse than he or we could well have borne." 
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ELLEN AND Epwarp Emerson. Telegram and autograph letter to the Reverend 
james Freeman Clarke, both dated Concord, April 28, 1882. 


Ellen and Edward Emerson made the arrangements for the funeral to take place on Sunday, 
April 30. The service was to be in two parts: a private service at the house at half past two 
conducted by Emerson's friend from boyhood, William Furness; and a public service at half past 
three at the Unitarian Church at which his old friend James Freeman Clarke would officiate. 
Shown here are the telegram from Ellen and the letter from Edward asking Clarke to speak. 
Alcott was to read a poem. 

Nearly a thousand persons accompanied the body to Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. At the grave 
Emerson's cousin, Samuel Moody Haskıns, read selections from the Episcopal “Order for the 
Burial of the Dead." On the coffin he scattered ashes from the fireplace in Emerson's study and 
Concord earth from his garden. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF EMERSON’S GRAVE TAKEN BY CARL VAN VECHTEN. 
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“Stars and Stripes” Now a Symbol 


Four “generations” of American soldiers have used this title to serve the 
purposes of the troops. The earliest appeared during the Civil War. 


By EARLE LUTZ 


HETHER you call him Billy, or Sammy, or Joe, your hardboiled 

American fighting man shows a sentimental weakness for “Stars and 
Stripes” as the name for his official mouthpiece. In far-off Korea a fourth 
generation of soldier readers is proving it today. 

While Sammy in 1918 appropriated the title to himself and made Stars and 
Stripes so nearly synonymous with “soldier newspaper” that G. I, Joe naturally 
fell into step in 1941, the fact remains that Grandpappy Billy Yank was due 
a copyright in 1861. Not only one, but five different Stars and Stripes brought 
cheer and comfort briefly to bored, weary, homesick wearers of the Civil War 
blue. Johnny Reb did not counter with a Stars and Bars, but he did bring 
out a defiant Rebel Banner. 

First of the Civil War papers bearing the title Stars and Stripes was pub- 
lished at Bloomfield, Missouri, probably for one time only on November 9, 
1861. It was the joint organ of the 18th and 29th Illinois Volunteer Regiments. 
In the same month, on November 28, Union soldiers confined in the New 
Orleans parish prison brought out the first of eight issues of a hand-lettered : 
manuscript newspaper. Then followed issues of the Stars and. Stripes at 
Weston, West Virginia, on January 18, 1862; Thibodaux, Louisiana, February 
24, 1863, and Jacksonport, Arkansas, December 1, 1863. The Thibodaux and 
Jacksonport issues were on wallpaper. 

Of these Civil War Stars and Stripes comparatively few copies are extant. 
Only one copy of the Bloomfield paper is listed, and not one of the Weston 
issue has been found. While the originals of the prison paper have disap- 
peared, the contents fortunately were preserved for posterity in book form, 
having been reproduced under the title Stars and Stripes in Rebeldom shortly 
after the prisoners had been released on parole. 

“If anyone thinks he can get out a better paper, I will turn the editorial 
chair over to him," Assistant Surgeon W. W. Granger annoünced in the 
Jacksonport Stars and. Stripes which was the organ of the 3rd Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry. An abandoned civilian "office" where most 
of the type was found in "pi" was used and wallpaper was the best the editor 
could find. He complained that "the soldier-printers have too much regular 
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duties to perform to leave much time to set type." Only two issues are known, 
and the original of one of these is missing. 

The deserted plant of the Bloomfield Herald was used to get out the first 
of the papers to flaunt the title, Stars and Stripes. C. M. Edwards and Benton 
T. Atherton, the publishers, had operated the Fairfield, Illinois, Prairie 
Pioneer before substituting the musket for the journalistic "shooting stick." 
R. F. Stuart and W. A. Ruhe were the editors and were assisted in bringing 
out the paper by Sergeant Major O. P. Martin, John M. Shell, Thomas Walsh, 
Theodore Edmundson and Lieutenant Barton. It was an all-soldier staff. 

The prison manuscript newspaper was laid out in customary format with 
a neatly drawn nameplate. It was issued under the sponsorship of the Union 
Lyceum. Successive editors of two issues each were George T. Childs, J. W. 
Dickens, Leroy Warren and William C. Bates. "Shut out from the advantages 
of the press, the telegraph and the lyceum, we shall endeavor to create a little 
world of our own, and to enjoy the benefits of a newspaper, the debate and 
the social gathering," said the salutatory in the little penned sheet. 

Commenting that the Provost-Marshal comes into the prison yard three 
times weekly, the Stars and Stripes boastingly asserted that his real purpose 
was to get the news. Another item reported that the boys in Cell No. 4, 
"who were so frightened by finding a few grains of rice in their soup on 
Tuesday, are recovering." 

Under the heading “Removal” it was announced that "Sinclair, Esq., has 
removed this Thursday morning to the dungeon; no visitors expected unless 
they bring their own blankets." 

The scarcity of paper throughout "this bogus Confederacy" has hitherto 
prevented "the enlargement of this journal," one of the editorial quartet 
complained. 

But behind the mask of cheerfulness it is evident that home was uppermost 
in the minds of all the prisoners. 

When the 12th Connecticut Infantry entered Thibodaux the “Yanks” found 
that the editor of the Confederate Banner had “mounted his horse and started 
for the beautiful country of the Attakapas." Henry M. McCloud, later to be a 
second lieutenant, and a comrade named Lewis, promptly went to work to 
publish a paper "semi-occasionally," although it was stated frankly that "this 
is our first issue and may be our last." But a second number did come off on 
the back of wallpaper. This reported that a man employed to sell the first 
number had passed out the copies out gratuitously and "we are minus $3 
for paper." The price seems reasonable: “a picayune per copy — always in 
advance." 
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Little is known of the Stars and Stripes published at Weston. Except for a 
paragraph reprinted in the Winchester Virginian of February 12, 1862, it 
would not be known that it had a soldier connection at all. This item simply 
reports that “Brother” Alfred is returned to Weston and is-printing a loyal 
newspaper for the troops here.” This was Fred J. Alfred who had published 
the Weston Herald but suspended publication in May, 1861, after he had 
been ousted as postmaster because of his pro-secession attitude. The first 
number of the Stars and Stripes, of which no copy has been found, was dated 
January 18, 1862, and Roy Bird Cook in Journalism and Journalists of Lewis 
County simply reports that “in launching the new paper it was announced 
that it will be devoted to the advocacy of the Union and the Constitution. 
Either “Brother” Alfred had made a complete editorial somersault or was 
simply printing a newspaper for the occupation troops in his once idle plant. 
Units of the 1st Regiment West Virginia Cavalry Volunteers were occupying 
Weston when the Stars and Stripes first appeared and the paper apparently 
expired when the 10th West Virginia Volunteer Infantry took over the area 
around February 19th. Regimental historians, as was frequently the case, 
overlooked the incident. 

Other patriotically inclined Federal units had publications referring to the 
national emblem under which they fought. Union prisoners at Camp Ford, 
Texas, in February, 1864, started another of the unique manuscript news- 
papers under the title The Old Flag. The identical title had been used by 
Federal troops who, after bringing out one issue at Berryville, Virginia, in 
1862, announced that “we propose closing up business and ‘locating’ in 
Richmond." 

At Rome, Georgia, in May, 1865, Private Matthias M. Harter launched 
The Union Flag for the 9th Iowa Infantry. Two Union Banners were pub- 
lished, one at Columbus, Kentucky, in 1863, and the other at Bolivar, Ten- 
nessee, in 1862, the latter being "edited by Uncle Sam and published by his 
boys." Our Old Flag was a publication by the 69th Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, at Franklin, Tennessee, in 1864. 

The Union Guidon was published in 1864 at Thibodaux, Louisiana, by the 
11th New York (Scott's 900) Cavalry, and the Banner of Freedom made its 
single bow at Sumter, South Carolina, on April 10, 1865, under the auspices 
of the 25th Ohio Veteran Volunteer Infantry. 

But of all the varied titles of the more than 300 soldier newspapers of the 
1860s and subsequent conflicts, none so nearly combines patriotism, sentiment 
and determination as does Stars and Stripes. 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTOR 


EARLE Lutz, a resident of Richmond, Virginia, is a retired army officer, who, 
between wars, had a wide experience with Eastern and Southern newspapers. 
In both World Wars, soldier newspapers came under his jurisdiction at times 
with the result that he made the study of the subject a hobby and has built 
up an outstanding collection of such publications. He entered the newspaper 
field after studying law at the University of Richmond. Colonel Lutz has 
had four books published and has contributed to numerous national maga- 
zines. He has completed a history of the Confederate Naval Academy and 
is now completing a bibliography of Civil War soldier newspapers. 


GIFTS 


THE FOLLOWING LIST of donors, with brief descriptions of their gifts, repre- 
sents a selection from the Library's records of material received during the 
month ended August 15, 1953. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of 


New York City. 


Commemorative Volumes 


Commodore Dudley W. Knox, Washington, 
D. C. — Class of 96 United States Naval 
Academy Fiftieth Anniversary, 1946. 


Naval Aviation News, Washington, D. C. — 
Ready Deck, the Story of a Ship of the United 
States Navy, its Men, Their Mission and. How 
It Was Accomplished. It Tells of Toil, of 
Bravery, and How War Was Brought to an 
Enemy in a Far Off Land. This is the U.S. S. 
Princeton, 1952. 


Board of Trade, Watson, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada—Fifty Years of Progress, Chiefly the Story 
of the Pioneers of the Watson District from 
1900-1910, 1950. 


Major General Frederick A. Irving, West Point, 
New York—The Sequicentennial of the United 
States Military Academy, January-June, 1952. 


Mr. George F. Dietz—Rockenberg, ein Wette- 
rauer Dorf im Spiegel der Geschichte, 1150-- 
1950, zur 800—jahrfeier, von T. T. Gesser, 1950. 


The Port of London Authority, London, Eng- 
land — The Royal River, Published by the 
Port of London Authority, to Commemorate 
the Coronation of Her Majesty, Queen Eliza- 
beth II, June 2nd, 1953. 


Der Magistrat der Stadt Bremerhaven, Ger- 
many — Bremerhaven, 5 Jahre Aufbauarbeit, 


ein Zeitdokument von 1948 bis 1952. 


The First Baptist Church, Mount Vernon, New 
York — Souvenir Program Celebrating the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the First 
Baptist Church, 1853-1953, 


Photographs 


Aldrich and Myers — Photographs of the 
Old Vie Company, of the Habima 'Theatre, 
and of the production, Playboy of the Western 
World. 


Drama Department, New York Herald Tribune 
— Photographs of scenes from the motion 
pictures: Breaking Through the Sound Barrier; 
Singin’ in the Rain; The White Line; For- 
bidden Games; The Fourposter; The Quiet 
Man, and Member of the Wedding. 


Typescripts 
Miss Esther Johnston — Typescripts of screen 
plays by Lamar Trotti: The Band Plays Dixie, 
Gentle Julia, Life Begins at Forty, Old Hanni- 
bal, Ramona; and a short story, Goatson. 


Collections 


Mr. Addison Erdman — Traité d'architecture, 
par Wendel Dietterlin, a facsimile of the 1598 
edition; and other architectural books. 
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Societá Italiana de Fotogrammetria e Topo- 
grafia, Rome — A representative collection of 
Itahan publications in the field of topographic 
and cadastral surveying, including files of the 
Revista del catastro and its Bollettino. 


Mr. Benjamin W. Huebsch — A collection of 
fifty current publications from European pub- 
lishers. Of especial interest are the limited 
signed edition of Karl Kerényi's Romandich- 
tung und Mythologie, ein Briefwechsel mit 
Thomas Mann (Zurich, 1945); Windspiele der 
Kalifornienfahrt, die Zeit der grossen Yakeek- 
lipper, von Fred Schmidt, 1950; and a file from 
its commencement in August, 1946 of the 
Bulletin published by the Association des Amis 
de Romain Rolland. 


Interesting Items 


Mrs. Bella C. Landauer — Some Terpsichorean 
Ephemera, from the Collections of Bella C. 
Landauer at the New York Historical Society, 
1953. 


Mr. Benjamin W. Huebsch — Two pamphlets, 
adding to the Library's extensive collec fion of 
Volapük, a universal language with many ad- 
herents during the 1880s. 


Herr Hans Fessmeyer, Grünstadt, Pfalz, Ger- 
many — Geschichte von Grünstadt, 1936. 


Authors Gifts 


Monsieur Henri Jattiot, Nancy, France — His 
Dans la nuit claire, comédie sentimentale en 
un acte, en vers, 1952, inscribed by the author 
to The New York Public Library: "Bien sincére 
hommage d'un poete Français aux amis de la 
pensée et de la sensibilité frangaises.” 


Mr. W. Gill Wylie, Miami, Florida — His 
Pewter, Measure for Measure, 1952. 
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* Comte Tony de Vibraye, Paris, France — Á 


signed copy of his Jaugeon, dessinateur de 
lettres, causerie prononcée le 25 avril 1951 à la 
Bibliothéque Mazarene pour les membres de 
la Societé des Bibliophiles Frangais, 1952. 


Monsieur René Ramounet, Villetaneuse, France 
— His La tragedie de Jeanne d'Arc, ou Le 
sacrifice, drame en trois actes et un prologue, 
1951. 


Dr. Pedro Pineda León, Mérida, Venezuela — 
Autographed copy of his Principios de derecho 
mercantil, 1952. 


Mr. Einar Dghl, Trondheim, Norway — His 
Trondhjems Journalistforening, 50 Ars Jubi- 
leumsberetning, 1952. 


Mrs. Nathalie Jerrold Kelly Cook, Baltimore, 
Maryland — Her James Douglas Jerrold. Kelly, 
Commander, U.S. Navy, Pioneer in Hadio, 
Expert on Navies, 1953. 


Sr. Presbitero José Mercadillo Miranda, Guana- 
juato, Mexico — Hıs The Mural Paintings of 
Atotonilco, translated by Gladys J. Bonfiglio, 
1950. 

Limited. Editions 


Press of the Iron Horse, Flushing, New York — 
Its first publication The Seasons or, Life in the 
Country; a Short Story Engraved on Wood, by 
John De Pol, 1953 (edition limited to 350 
copies). 

Harry S. Rossiter, Philadelphia — Homey 
Verses from a Hilltop, by Winona Alice Miller, 
1938 (edition limited to 200 copies). 

Señor Francisco Vindel, Madrid, Spain — 
His El primer libro impreso en America fue 
para el Rezo del Santo Rosario (Mejico 1532— 
34), facsimil, estudios y comentarios, 1958 
(edition limited to 100 copies). 





USE AND ADDITIONS, AUGUST, 1953 


DURING THE MONTH of August, 1953, the total number of recorded readers in 
the Reference Department, Central Building was 74,925. They consulted 
198,104 volumes. The total number of visitors, including readers, who entered 
the building was 213,922. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation Depart- 
ment was 684,900. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 34,883 
volumes and 4,809 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 2,306 volumes, 3,440 pamphlets, 158 maps, and 6 prints. The Circula- 
tion Department received as gifts 988 volumes and 84 pamphlets. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


_ Joan MAckenzıe Cory, Chief 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Harriet E. Kemp 

SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES, Margaret Wehler 

DEPUTY SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES (Bronx), 
Isabel Jackson 

EXTENSION DIVISION, Mrs. Jean Godfrey, Supt. 

RICHMOND REGIONAL, Katharine O'Brien, 
Libranan . 

INTERBRANCH LOAN, Henrietta Quigley, Supt. 

CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Lucille T. Mathews, Supt. 


CATALOGUING OFFICE, Ellen Peters, Supt. 

BOOK ORDER OFFICE, Mary E. Neubert, Supt. 

BINDING & PROCESSING OFFICE, William Stern, 
Supt. 

WORK WITH CHILDREN, Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, Supt. 

Klee WITH YOUNG PEOPLE, Margaret Scoggin, 

upt. 
ADULT SERVICES, Leona Durkes, Supt. 


BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


MANHATTAN 


AGUILAR. 174 E. 110th St. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 

BLOOMINGDALE. 206 W. 100th St. Emily F. 
McCormick 

CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Ave, Regina Sludock 

CENTRAL CHILDREN'S ROOM. Central Bldg. 
Helen À. Masten 

CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Central Bldg, Ellen M. 
FitzSimons 

CHATHAM SQUARE. 83 E. Broadway. Marion Lang 

COLUMBIA, Room 101, Columbia University Library. 
Mary B. Lipscomb 

COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 

COUNTEE CULLEN. 104 West 136th St. Mrs. 
Dorothy Homer 

EPIPHANY. 228 E. 28rd St. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

58rH STREET. 127 E. 58th St. Mary C. Hatch 

FORT WASHINGTON. 585 W. 179th Street. Wini- 
fred Gambrill 

GEORGE BRUCE. 518 W. 125th St. Howard Rickert 

HAMILTON FISH PARK, 388 East Houston St, Ger- 
trude Finkel 

HAMILTON GRANGE. 508 West 145th St. Ida 
Malamud 

HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 W. 124th St. Eliza Marquess 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Ave., South. Mrs. Alice 
Vielehr 

INWOOD. 4790 Broadway. Edith Rees 

JACKSON SQUARE. 251 W. 13th St. Helen Morgan 

LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the 
Americas. Raymond Harris, Acting 

MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd St. Casindania Eaton 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES. 238 William St. James 
Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 2230 Munic- 
ıpal Building. Amelia H. Munson 

Public Health Division. 125 Worth St. Daphne 
Kenway 

MUSIC LIBRARY. 121 E. 58th St. Gladys Chamberlain 

NATHAN STRAUS. 348 E. 32nd St. Mrs. Blanche 
Brauneck 

96TH STREET, 112 East 96th St. Irene Patjens 

Libre STREET. 203 W. 115th St. 

125TH STREET. 224 E. 125th St. 

OTTENDORFER, 188 Second Ave. Charlotte Hubach 

PICTURE COLLECTION. Central Building. Romana 
Javitz 

RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Ave. Myrtle Reynolds 

ST. AGNES. 444 Amsterdam Ave. Dorothy Cobb 

SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 104 W. 186th St. 
Jean Blackwell 

SEWARD PARK, 192 E. Broadway. Mrs. Beulah T. 
Sheetz 

67TH STREET. 328 E. 67th St. Margarethe Korten- 
beutel 

TEACHERS” LIBRARY. 112 E. 96th St. Esther Gorey 

TOMPKINS SQUARE. 331 E. 10th St. Margaret Marks 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 

WEBSTER. 1485 York Ave. Dorothy L. Huil 

YORKVILLE. 222 E. 79th St. Emily Davis 


] THE BRONX 


BRONX REFERENCE CENTER. 2555 Marion Ave. 
Julia Ármstrong 

CITY ISLAND. 325 City Island Ave, Mrs. Stella 
Webber i 

CLASON'S POINT. 1205 Harrod Place. Earle Gladden 


CE ORDRE: Bldg. 10. 3060 Yates Ave. Gerald 

o 

FORDHAM. 2556 Bainbridge Ave, 

GUN HILL, Building. 10. 740 Gun Hill Rd. Laurel 
Alexander 

HIGH BRIDGE. 78 W. 168th St. Marjorie C. Burbank 

HUNT'S POINT. 877 Southern Blvd. 

KINGSBRIDGE. 3041 Kingsbridge Ave. Eileen Rıols 

MELROSE. 910 Morris Ave. Ruth Shinnamon 

MORRISANIA. 610 E. 169th St. Ralph Long 

MOTT HAVEN, 321 E. 140th St. Mildred Nelson 

158np STREET. 801 E. 158rd St. Dorothy Leuthold 

PARKCHESTER. 1884 Metropolitan Ave. Mrs. Alice 
Alexander 

PELHAM PARKWAY. Building 18. 2280 Wallace 
Avenue. Frank Bradley 

SEDGWICK. Building 4. 1558 University Avenue. 
Ethel E. Frey 

RN: 1886 Washington Ave. Mrs. Polly Post 

on 

UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS. 2019 University Avenue. 
Mis. Florence M. Currie 

VAN CORTLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Ave. Florence 


Hoch 

VAN NEST, 707 Rhinelander Ave. Elizabeth Hudson 

WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Pl. Alice McQuaid 

WEST FARMS. 879 E. 180th Street, Mrs. Leah 
Seligman 

WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 1400 Dolen Park. Mrs. 
Eleanor Janssen 

WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4304 Katonah Avenue. 
Mrs. Louise H. Woods 

WOODSTOCK. 761 E. 160th Street, Erna Obermeier 


RICHMOND 


GREAT KILLS. 3938 Amboy Road. Mrs. Lou Walker 

NEW DORP (Hughes Memonal Library). 155 Third 
Street. Munel Bedell 

PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett St. Mrs. Mary Bowles 

RICHMOND REGIONAL. 10 Hyatt Street. Katherine 
O'Brien 

ST. GEORGE. 10 Hyatt Street. Phyllis Tinckler. 

SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. Mirte Van Pelt 

STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. 

TODT HILL. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Irene 
Van Wagenen 

TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Road. Genevieve Wells 

WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenue. 


Exhibitions in the Central Building 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN SEPTEMBER 


EDUCATION FAIR Mam Lossy 
Adult educational activities carried on by the Library. 


TOBACCO SONGS 1614-1950 Room 324 
Music from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 


DRAWINGS FOR NINE PICTURE BOOKS AND COLLAGES BY 


. BRUNO MUNARI Room 78 
In the Central Children's Room. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 1803-1882 Room 818 


The 150th anniversary of Emerson’s birthday. Manuscripts, copies of all of his books, 
etc., from the Berg Collection. 


NEW YORK CITY IN MUSIC SHEETS Room 84 


Principally of the gaudy, frequently amusing, covers of popular songs, from the 1830s to 
the present. In the Music Division. 


WOOD CUTS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF FIVE CENTURIES SRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Especially interesting in its contrast of the vitality of the sixteenth and twentieth 
centuries. In South Print Gallery. 


[4 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK Sap FLOOR Connumon 


Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 
In the North Print Gallery. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mar Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 8RD FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, ete. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING First FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Panacea or Precious Bane 


Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature 


By SARAH A. DICKSON 
Chief of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 


CHAPTER DI 


TOBACCO IS CHRISTENED BY THE HERBALISTS 


Meyt, de roock is goet voor d'oogen, 
Vochtigh-sincken doetse droogen; 
Want Toeback geeft lijdigh licht 

An een slap en leep gesicht. 

Daer zijn veulderhande qualen, 

Die te langh zijn om verhalen; 

Menigh quellingh moet vergaan 

Mit Toebacke-blom, of biaan. 


— Tafereel van de belacchende Werelt, by Adriaen vande Venne 


URING the first half of the sixteenth century, as has been seen, few 
I) names were given by European writers to tobacco and its uses. Of these, 
tabaco, cohobba and picielt (picietl) have been mentioned.! The last is the 
. Nahuatl word for the small tobacco (Nicotiana rustica) indigenous to Mexico 
and parts of North America. Sahagün appears to have been the first from the 
Old World to write of tobacco under this name, but his work, as already 
noted, was not printed for several centuries after it was written. 
The earliest herbal in which tobacco is mentioned (of which there is a 
record) is the Libellus de medicinalibus Indorum herbis, a manuscript 
written in Nahuatl by Martinus de la Cruz and translated into Latin by 
Joannes Badianus, in 1552, at the Convent of Tlaltilulco in Mexico. Both were 
Aztec Indians, educated by the Spanish priests. Their work was not printed 


1 V, infra Chapter vı, for a discussion of quiecta, a name for tobacco in the Iroquoian language. 
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until the twentieth century? It is illustrated with colored drawings of the 
plants; each plant described is accompanied by a list of the ailments for 
which it is helpful. This precious little treatise is derived wholly from the 
medical knowledge and botanical information of the Aztecs before the con- 
quest, and owes nothing to foreign influences. There are two references to 
tobacco as a curative agent under the name of picietl. The translator did not 
attempt a Latin equivalent for this word. 

On plate 54 it is recorded that picietl, with a number of other ingredients, 
is used in an enema for "Murmur ventris," or rumbling of the abdomen. On 
plate 82 are various medicines recommended for "Morbus iterum rediens," 
i.e., recurrent fever. In detailing treatment the manuscript reads, translated: 


The second time, after a few days have elapsed, with juice made by 
grinding up the herb which has the power of inebriating, which we call 
piciyetl, salt, black native pepper and pale-colored pepper [his abdomen 
is to be purged]. 


This manuscript herbal appears to be the first work produced in the 
Western Hemisphere in which the Aztec word for tobacco is recorded. The 
first appearance of the word picietl in a book printed in America is in the 
famous Vocabulario en lengua Castellana y Mexicana, by Alonso de Molina, 
Mexico, 1571. Tbis is a dictionary of Nahuatl, the language spoken by the 
Aztecs, with Spanish equivalents, and it lists, in a separate alphabet, the 
Spanish words, with the Aztec meanings. The Spanish definition of picietl 
reads: “A plant like henbane which is medicinal.” In the Spanish section 
no equivalent single word is given, the entry reading: + "Medicinal plant 
which intoxicates and is like henbane, picietl.” These passages are important, 
as they show that the Spaniards who lived and worked with the Indians in 
Mexico had not, in 1571, identified picietl (Nicotiana rustica) with the plant 
which Oviedo and Benzoni? had seen the natives smoking in Hispaniola and 
elsewhere in the West Indies. 


2 The Badianus Manuscript (Codex Barberini. Latin 241) Vatican Library, ed. E. W. Emmart, 
Baltimore, 1940. 

3 On sig. Lib. 

4 On sig. Kea. 

5 Alonso de Molina, sent as missionary to the Indians shortly after the conquest, spent fifty years 
in Mexico. Like Sahagün, his fellow priest, he was fully occupied with his pastoral duties and 
his works about the language and customs of the natives. Benzonı (v. Chapter vr) stated that 
tabacco was the Mexican word for the intoxicating plant used by the Indians (an incorrect 
statement) but his work, although issued in 1565, would appear to have been unknown to Molina. 
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Monardes ® seems to have been the first author to give this name for to- 
bacco in a work printed in the Old World.” He also states that the Spaniards 
called it tobaco after an island ? where it was first seen; it is clear that he 
was unfamiliar with Oviedo's explanation of that name. This error was to 
be repeated by many later writers on the subject. The earliest European 
herbalists to write of the plant did not use the term picietl in their accounts 
of tobacco.? Oviedo !? was the first to point out that tobacco was like hen- 
bane. He also recorded the fact that both Negroes and whites, who replaced 
the aborigines on Hispaniola, had become addicted to smoking. 

It is not surprising that the earliest representation of the tobacco plant 
to be published in the Old World should be in a herbal issued at Antwerp 
in 1558. It is also easy to understand that this should be the work of a Dutch 
botanist. Antwerp had long outstripped Venice as a port, and the middle 
of the sixteenth century was its period of highest prosperity. Five hundred 
ships entered its harbor in a day, and traders from many nations were resident 
there. It was not until 1576 that the Spaniards sacked the city and killed large 
numbers of its citizens, and it was not until 1585 that many Protestants 
dwelling there were driven into exile. 

That the seeds of the small variety of tobacco from Mexico or Florida 
were brought to the Low Countries by Spanish merchants or adventurers 
is certain. This is proved by the fact that a growing plant of the species later 
called by botanists Nicotiana rustica was available for the use of the artist 
employed by Rembert Dodoens (1516-1585) to provide additional plates 
for his projected herba! in Dutch. Most of the plates for this were taken from 
the octavo edition of Leonhard Fuchs's herbal, first issued in 1545. Dodoens 
prepared for this ambitious work by studying and raising plants, from 1548 to 
1558, while leading an honored and leisured life as a physician at Malines. 

Born in time for the botanic Renaissance begun by Otto Brunfels with his 
ground-breaking Herbarum vivae eicones, 1530, and the great herbal in Latin 
by Leonhard Fuchs, 1542, issued in German in 1543,*! Dodoens was the first 


6 V, supra, Chapter 1, note 31 and ínfra, Chapter v. 

7 Monardes was never in America. He must have heard the word from Spanish travelers returning 
from Mexico, since no printed work referring to it would appear to have been available to him. 
8 Tobago. 

9 V, infra, the accounts given in the herbals of Dodoens, Mattioli, et al. 

10 Op. cit, supra, on sig. frı1%, 

11 In these the plants are actually drawn from life, instead of being represented by stereotyped 
figures which had been used over and over in earlier works and bore little resemblance to reality. 
Arber remarks, p. 268, ^...the finest period [in the history of the illustration of the herbal] 
Should be reckoned as falling between 1530 and 1614." It is to be noted that within this time 
(as hereinafter recorded) tobacco was finding a place in European botanical literature and in 
the materia medica, 
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to bring the medical and botanical information of his day to the ordinary 
people of the Low Countries in their own vernacular. His Cruijdeboeck 
of 1554 was the earliest herbal printed in Dutch. He began his medical 
career as a student at Louvain; he ended his life as professor of medicine 
at Leyden. He was in the interim physician to the Emperor Maximilian and 
to Rudolph u. Throughout his life he remained a close student of botany, 
and his works on the subject were important and widely known and quoted 
by later writers. 

While preparing the text of his herbal Dodoens decided to issue the illus- 
trations which, as above stated, were derived from Fuchs, together with two 
hundred additional plates, provided by himself, in a smaller format.*? These 
plates are accompanied by short marginal annotations in Latin. The first 
three books appeared in small octavo size with the title, Trium priorum de 
stirpium historia commentariorum imagines ad. viuum expressae. This vol- 
ume was published by Jan van der Loe at Antwerp in 1553? The second 
three books of plates appeared the following year at the same time as the 
large edition of the herbal in Dutch. On signature Ee,,,* of the small volume 
of 1558 is the first delineation of the tobacco plant in a printed book, a wood- 
cut depicting the smaller species of tobacco (Nicotiana rustica) with the 
caption: Hyoscyamus luteus (yellow henbane).'* Tobacco thus enters bo- 
tanic literature under an alias. Though it soon attained a name of its own, 
applied to the larger species, the smaller kind was called henbane until 
almost the end of the century. 

Like his contemporaries Dodoens relied heavily on ancient authorities: 
Galen, Pliny, and especially Dioscorides, the Greek physician who accomp- 
anied the Roman armies on their campaigns in the first century of our era. 
The materia medica written by the last has survived two thousand years, 
while much of the work of such classic writers as Sappho, Menander, Livy, 


12 The pocket type of herbal containing plates and a minimum of text, a botanic enchiridion, 
was overshadowed at this time by the more pretentious folio volumes having much botanical 
and medical information. Later there were to be many handy-sized works for the practical 
gardener. 


18 Dodoens explains in his note to the reader, on sig. Ee11111D, that this edition would “be enough 
not only for those devoted to medicine but also for those desirous and eager to learn about plants.” 
Hunger, p. 156, surmises that these small volumes were intended for students who could not 
afford the more costly herbal. 


14 Both Oviedo and other authors recorded the similarity of the new plant to henbane, and this 
idea was undoubtedly shared by many who had traveled and lived in the New World. D was 
natural that European herbalists who saw the plant growing, but who did not know that it was a 
wholly new genus, should assume it to be one of the familiar henbanes. That it should thus early 
have been classified with a member of the nightshade family, known for its poisonous properties, 
contributed to the belief that tobacco was evil. 
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Cicero et al, has disappeared.!? Singer observes,!® "Dioscorides practically 
determined modern plant nomenclature both popular and scientific — he is 
the main source of the herbals.” Pliny,!” writing at almost the same period 
as the Greek doctor, distinguished four kinds of henbane, but did not give 
them names. Dioscorides 18 has a lengthy description of three kinds of hen- 
bane, and he is faithfully followed by Dodoens. He calls these black, white 
and yellow. It is the last which Dodoens illustrates with the woodcut of the 
small tobacco, which also has a yellowish flower. It is easy to understand how 
the herbalist, who had never seen the type described by his ancient authority, 
should believe that he had in the tobacco plant an example of this kind of 
henbane. 

Fuchs, in the German edition of his great herbal? 1543, states that three 
kinds of henbane were known to the ancients; these he had given in the Latin 
edition of his work. But, as only one kind of henbane (Hyoscyamus niger, 
black henbane) was known to the inhabitants of Europe, he was confining 
himself to giving its picture and description. Linnaeus? lists five kinds of 
henbane: black, white, golden, etc. He gives Europe as the habitat of the 
first two, Crete, of the third, and Persia and Siberia of the fourth and fifth. 
Dioscorides wrote of the flora of the eastern Mediterranean; he could easily 
have seen the golden (i. e., yellow) variety. Fuchs and Dodoens, being in 
northern Europe, would not have had this opportunity, and one can see how 
the latter confused a new plant with a kind of henbane known only by a 
description in an author ( Dioscorides) whose word was his gospel. 

The marginal note which refers to the woodcut of tobacco in Dodoenss 
small herbal is worth quoting in full, since it is the first description of the 
plant's appearance in any botanic work, although the herbalist thought he 
was dealing with a henbane described by Dioscorides.” Though brief, this 
passage gives details which seem to fit the small species of tobacco: 


Yellow henbane has more simply formed leaves [than the other kinds] 
and calyxes or pods which are soft and not at all hard and thorny. 


The same illustration was used in the Dutch herbal of 1554, with a greatly 
extended notice of yellow henbane. A similar, though not identical, woodcut 


15 One cannot resist pointing out that this is a further instance of the tendency of mankind to 
prefer useful to beautiful and artistic things. 

16 P, 101. 

17 P. 287. 

18 P, 464-465. 

19 On sig. Vvsà. 

20 p, 179-180. 

21 The description by Dioscorides of the medical value of henbane will be considered in Chapter v 
in connection with the discussion of the therapeutic use of tobacco. 
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was used in the second edition of 1568. Between 1565 and 1588 Dodoens 
published four small dissertations on various kinds of plants, all of which, 
were included in his last and greatest work, Stirpium historiae pemptades sex, 
1583.22 Dodoens’s works were printed, after 1563, by Christopher Plantin, 
who also issued herbals and translations of Charles de PÉcluse and Matthias 
de l'Obel. This great printer had managed to maintain himself and his press 
at Antwerp in spite of the troubles which befell the city. It is said that he 
secured immunity by the payment of a large sum of money to the conquerors. 
In his herbal of 1588, published just before he became professor at Leyden, 
Dodoens gave more attention to the botanical, and less to the medical, de- 
tails of his subject. 

One of the four small treatises mentioned above is the Purgantium alia- 
rumque eo facientium tum, et Radicum, Conuoluulorum ac deleteriarum 
herbarum Historiae Libri IIII, printed at Antwerp by Plantin in 1574. In this 
work on purging and harmful plants Dodoens repeats the section on henbane 
as given in his herbal of 1554, but adds a new variety: Hyoscyamus peruvi- 
anus (henbane of Peru). He seems to have been the first writer to use this 
term for tobacco, for reasons which he explains in the text. The woodcut of 
yellow henbane is slightly different from that used in his herbal, but it is 
quite certainly the same species. The other illustration, depicting the new 
plant, is published here for the first time. It represents a specimen of the 
larger tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum, of the variety called brasiliensis) native 
to Central and South America. | 

In the interval of twenty-one years since the publication of Dodoens's 
herbals of 1553 and 1554 several important works relative to tobacco had 
appeared in Europe. The most significant were those of Monardes,* Estienne 
and Liebault,?* Pena and De l'Obel 2 and Thevet.?® It is clear from Dodoens's 
account of henbane of Peru, as quoted below, that he had read the two 
last-named works but not the edition of Monardes printed in 1571, with its 
chapter on tobacco, and almost certainly not the editions of Estienne and 
Liébault’s treatise on horticulture, of 1567, 1570 and 1572, all of which con- 
tained a section on “nicotiane.” ?" 

22 In this and the second Latin edition of 1616, as well as in the Dutch translations of 1608, 
1618, 1644, the French translation of the 1554 Dutch herbal published in 1557 and the English 
version of this, issued in 1578, there is still the illustration of yellow henbane, and no editor 
realized that it actually represents a species of tobacco. 

23 Op. cit. supra, Chapter 1, and note 31; v. infra, Chapter v. 

24 L’ Agriculture et maison rustique, Charles Estienne and Jean Liébault, Paris, 1567. 

25 Stirpium adversaria nova, Pierre Pena and Matthias de l'Obel, London, 1570-1. 

26 Op. cit. supra, Introduction, note 9; v. infra, Chapter vi. 


27 Applied to tobacco by the author from the name of the man who, he said, first introduced 
the plant into France, Jean Nicot; v. infra, Chapter 1v. 
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As Dodoens refers to Thevet we are sure that he was familiar with the 
latter's work, probably in the second edition, printed by Plantin at Antwerp in 
1558. Dodoens was a friend of De l'Obel, and the two exchanged botanical 
information; it seems clear that he had read the latter's Adversaria (v. infra) 
because of his use of the designation of sancta herba for tobacco, employed 
by De l'Obel in his herbal, apparently the first time in a botanical work.?® 

Since the section on henbane of Peru ?? is derived in part from Pena and 
De YObel’s work, quoted later, and is also based on Thevet's account of 
petum (tobacco) in Brazil, to be considered in later chapters, I shall translate 
only what is original in the passage: 

Henbane of Peru is taller than the black [henbane] .. . It came first to 
Europe from the provinces of America which we call West India, among 
which is the kingdom of Peru; there [in Europe] when planted in gardens, 
it grows well, coming in one year to ripeness... The inhabitants of America 
call it petum; some call it sacred herb, or holy herb, some Nicotiana. Not 
only its appearance shows it to be a kind of henbane like the yellow, but 
also its similar quality... it should only be prescribed for warm and robust 
constitutions. The use of this kind of henbane or of its leaves is not safe for 
weak or old people... it is better to mix the leaves of this with others in 
order to temper its coldness. And therefore olive-oil, in which the leaves 
have been mashed, and an unguent made from this should be considered 
more useful. , 


Thevet °° claimed that he brought the seeds of petum (Nicotiana tabacum) 
to France shortly after 1555, and that he cultivated the plant in his Angou- 
léme garden. Whether he was the first to introduce this species to his native 
land or not, it is clear that by 1570 it was growing in Europe, since a specimen 
was delineated in Pena and De PObel's herbal of that year and also in 
Dodoens's treatise of 1574, just quoted. The originals for these illustrations 
must have been growing in English and Dutch gardens. 

By the time his large Latin herbal: Stirpium historiae pemptades sex 
was published in 1588, Dodoens had become acquainted with Monardes's 
work,®! probably in the Latin translation by Charles de l'Écluse,?? since he 
paraphrases a portion of it and uses a plate first printed there. This illustrates 
another variety of Nicotiana tabacum and is called Petum angustifolium by 
De l'Écluse: Dodoens reprints it with the caption: Hyoscyami peruviani 


28 See the passage quoted from De Goes, infra, Chapter xv. 
29 On sig. Yıb-Yaa. 

80 V, infra, Chapter vi. 

81 V, supra, note 23. 

32.V, infra, Chapter v. 
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altera icon. In the text concerning it he says that Monardes calls the plant 
Tabaco; he also includes several paragraphs taken from the Spanish writers 
work. These include an enumeration of the curative virtues of tobacco. Most 
of the passage devoted to the plant is a repetition, with an occasional change 
in wording, of the information given in his earlier work. 

Pietro Andrea Mattioli (1501-1577) was one of the most important of the 
Italian herbalists; he was a practising physician and served in that capacity 
both Archduke Ferdinand and the Emperor Maximilian n. His great work, a 
commentary on the matería medica of Dioscorides, was first published in 
1544; it went through more than sixty editions in Italian, Latin, French, 
German and Bohemian. At first the illustrations were small, but in the edition 
of 1562 in Bohemian, in the German and Latin editions of 1563 and 1565, 
quoted below, and in later issues, large and very beautiful plates were used. 
Castiglioni $8 calls the herbal of Mattioli "the encyclopedia of pharmacology 
of the Renaissance." However, the herbalist's descriptions of plants were not 
as good as those of some of his contemporaries. This statement is supported 
by a consideration of what he says about the tobacco plant, which he, like 
Dodoens and others, calls the third kind of henbane. His account * is illus- 
trated by a woodcut'® of a specimen of Nicotiana rustica, in the German 
edition of his herbal: New Kreúterbuch, Prague, 1563. He was at that time 
a resident of Bohemia, where the plant was sent to him.°® He, like Dodoens, 
follows Dioscorides in giving three kinds of henbane, and refers to the third 
kind as follows: 


The third henbane grows one and a half ells high with round stalks which 
are covered with soft fuzz, with many branches and fat soft leaves of a 
heavy odor. They are not so cut out as in the two kinds depicted above, but 
nevertheless axe somewhat uneven in outline. The flowers are yellow like 
those of the first kind, and from them grow round heads full of blackish- 
yellow seeds. Its root is white, a span long and as thick as a finger. It is 
occasionally seen in gardens as a foreign guest. 


In 1565 was issued an enlarged version of Mattioli's herbal in Latin with 
the title: Commentarii in sex libros Pedacii Dioscoridis Anazarbei de medica 


83 Italian. Medicine, p. 53. 

84 It first appears in this edition, on sig. Hhh,b-Hhh,.,a. 

85 On sig. Hhhiiib; this illustration is larger and more elaborate than those of the same species 
used by Dodoens. 

36 V. infra, the passage quoted from the edition of 1565. Although this herbal was several times 
reissued after the appearance of Estienne end Liébaults L'Agriculture et Maison rustique, in 
1567 and 1570, and Pena and De l'Obel's Stirpium adversaria nova, 1570-1, both of which had 
long sections on tobacco, Mattioli, up to the time of his death in 1577, never seems to have 
identified it with his third kind of henbane. In the editions of his work edited by Camerarius 
and Bauhin these editors interpolated their own accounts of tobacco. 
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materia. It was printed at Venice. This version is more complete than earlier 
editions and has almost twice as many illustrations. It contains the same 
picture of the tobacco plant ?7 as in the German edition of 1565. The text °° 
referring to this reads, translated: 


Some people have brought a certain new plant into Italy, very beautiful 
to behold, which they include among the species of henbane. This puts 
forth half as many again stalks, round, covered with soft down, with many 
branches and wide, fat and soft leaves, full of fine hairs, having somewhat 
the appearance of soporific nightshade, but with a strong odor. It produces 
yellow flowers similar to those of henbane, from which spring rounded 
heads, which show that it is some kind of henbane. For they also are 
finished with similar small scutels, the opening of which is wreathed on 
all sides, and the seed inside of a yellowish color. It grows from a white 
root, a span long, with many fibers all over it, which is as thick as a finger. 
This [plant] Jacopo Antonio Cortusi sent to me in Bohemia from Italy a 
short time ago. 


When Joachim Camerarius published his abridgment of Mattioli's herbal 
he repeated this account of the third kind of henbane,?? with an illustration 
of the plant somewhat similar to that given by Dodoens;*? most of the plates 
for this edition were provided by Camerarius or by Konrad Gesner,* instead 
of those found in Mattioli's large herbals. Camerarius also added his own 
descriptions of many plants, including the larger kind of tobacco, of which 
an account is given below. In Kaspar Bauhin's edition of Mattioli’s herbal, 
1598, he gives an illustration of the third kind of henbane “ and in his notes,*? 
he identifies the plant with the smaller kind of tobacco, which he calls Nico- 
tiana minor (i. e., Nicotiana rustica). 

Matthias de l'Obel (1538-1616), one of the trio of Low Country botanists 
which had as its other members Rembert Dodoens and Charles de l'Écluse, 
has an important place in sixteenth-century tobacco literature. He was the 
first to include in a herbal a description of tobacco as a separate plant. Born 
at Lille, he studied medicine at Montpellier under the celebrated Rondelet. 


37 On sig. Vuuusb. 

88 On sig. Vuuu,a-b, 

39 On sig. Eeesa, giving as its name Hyoscyamus tertius, (Italian) Jusquiamo nuovo or jusquiamo 
maggiore, (German) Wundt Bilsam, gelb Wundtkraut. The text is almost exactly the same as 
that of the Latin edition of 1565, as quoted above, except that the first and last sentences are 
omitted. Camerarius, like Dodoens and Mattioli, does not identify the third kind of henbane 
with the smaller species of tobacco, although the illustration clearly represents it. 

40 V. supra. 

41 V, infra. 

42 V. infra. 

43 Ibid. 
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Among his fellow students was Sarrasin.** One of his associates was Pierre 
Pena, with whom he collaborated in the writing of his most important work, 
Stirpium adversaria nova. In his student days 
he studied the flora of the countryside and of 
other provinces of France; he went to England 
in 1569 and continued his botanic research. 
There in early 1571 his important work, dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth, was printed by 
Thomas Purfoot. About his collaborator, Pena, 
little is known; most writers on botany believe 
that his part in writing the book was confined 
to gathering material, or possibly to assistance 
in producing the illustrations. 

The Adversaria exhibits the author's pas- 
sion for personal observation and exact de- 
scription.* He attacked Mattioli for the latter's 
incompleteness and inexactitude.** On the 
other hand De Obel has been unfavorably 
criticized for his too short descriptions and 
for his barbarous Latin.* After publishing his 
| herbal De l'Obel went to Antwerp where he 

CUE practised medicine for some years. The book 
E EE seems to have attained but a succès d'estime,*? 

NI ‘ e 
' though it gained him a great reputation, and 

Hyoscyamus luteus. The first 

illustration of Nicotiana zus. Was much quoted by contemporary and later 
tica. From the 1558 edition of writers. In 1576 Plantin published De TObel 
EES second botanic work: Plantarum seu stirpium 
historia. This was the botanist's own composition, and its publication was 
complemented by the second issue of the Adversaria.*? Of the plates in the 
former work, which number 1486, most had been used in earlier books by 
Dodoens, De l'Écluse and others, which were issued by the same publisher. 





44 V. Chapter v. 

45 Morren, p. 9. 

46 Ibid. 

47 Ibid., p. 10. 

48 Plantin purchased eight hundred copies of this edition which he reissued, with a new title 
page and without the dedication to Queen Elizabeth, in 1576. That Purfoot, the original pub- 
lisher of the first edition, retained some of his stock is proved by the fact that he again issued the 


work in 1605, with a new title page, but using the same sheets, and with the addition of several 
other works by De l'Obel. 


49 V, supra, note 48. 
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Later the two herbals by De l'Obel were incorporated into one, translated 
into Dutch and published by Plantin under the title, Kruydtboek, in 1581. 
In this edition there are 2181 plates. There was no-great novelty in the 
Plantarum seu stirpium historia of 1576, but the dedication to the governors, 
magistrates and defenders of Belgium was much admired and quoted. In this 
the author boasts that there is no plant so delicate that the Belgians have not 
been able to raise it and that they are in the front rank in botany. The plates 
from this herbal were published in smaller format °° in 1581 and'1591. 

In the Adversaria of 1570-1571,* as well as in its subsequent issues of 1576 
and 1605, there is an interesting passage referring to the yellow henbane 
described by Dodoens and Mattioli, with the heading: "Doubtful yellow 
henbane with the leaves of solanum.” The text, somewhat shortened, reads: 
"This [plant] is between henbane and datura, having similar leaves, but some- 
what larger, softer, whiter and not at all cut into around the edge, with yellow 
flowers, smaller than those of black henbane . . . [it] must be planted yearly in 
gardens ... as I have seen.” In the marginal note for this passage the author 
refers to the page in Mattioli’s herbal of 1563 on which the illustration of 
Nicotiana rustica occurs.°? In the Plantarum seu stirpium historia of 1576 is 
the woodcut of yellow henbane first % published in Dodoens's treatise of 
1574;54 this De l'Obel refers to as “Doubtful yellow henbane.” The same 
illustration and caption, together with the text as quoted above from the 
Adversaria, appear again in the Kruydtboeck* of 1581 and in the two 
editions of the Icones.*? De l'Obel, therefore, did not identify this plant with 
that which he described under the heading "Indorum Sana Sancta, siue 
Nicotiana Gallorum" (Holy healing [herb] of the Indians or Nicotiana of the 
French), though he seems to have been the first to record that yellow 
henbane is not a true henbane." Moreover, as will be seen from his 
description of Nicotiana, quoted later, he does not believe that this plant 
is a species of henbane. 

In 1597, when Norton was about to publish the herbal of John Gerard,*8 
he called in De l'Obel to make corrections, as many of the illustrations 
were placed with the wrong descriptions by the far from scientific English 


50 Under the title: Icones stirpium seu plantarum tam exoticarum quam indigenarum, Antwerp. 
51 On sig. lor, 

52 V. supra. 

53 On sig. Se”, 

54 V. supra, 

55 On sig. esb. 

56 On sig. R£. 

57 V, supra. 
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botanist. In this first English version of Dodoens's work the same woodcut °° 
of yellow henbane is found as in earlier Latin editions; the description of the 
plant, while fuller than the original account, still identifies it as a variety of 
henbane. Either De PObel did not know, even at this late date, that it was 
a smaller species of true tobacco, or he was not given the opportunity by 
Gerard to correct this portion of his work. The second supposition seems 
improbable, as the English botanist quotes freely from De l'Obel, and the 
latter accused him, in one of his later works, of plundering from his own 
Adversaria. The passage 9? on "yellow henbane?” is so characteristic of 
Gerard's style, and so important as showing that, even at the end of the 
sixteenth century, British herbalists were not clear as to the nomenclature 
and classification of an important species of tobacco, the only type used by 
the Indians north of Mexico before the discovery of America, that it is worth 
quoting in full.®* 


Of yellow Henbane, or English Tabaco. Chapter 62. 


The description. 


Yellow Henbane groweth to the height of two cubits. The stalke is thicke, 
fat and greene of colour, full of a spungious pith; and is deuided into 
sundrie braunches, set with smooth and euen leaues, thicke, and full of 
iuice. The flowers growe at the tops of the braunches orderly placed, of a 
pale yellowe colour, something lesser than those of the blacke Henbane. 
The cups wherein the flowers do stande are like, but lesser, tenderer and 
without sharpe pointes, wherein is set the huske or cod somwhat rounde, 
full of very small seede like the seede of Marierome. The roote is small 
and threddie. 
The place.9? 


Yellow Henbane is sowen in gardens where it doth prosper exceedingly, 
insomuch that it cannot be destroied where it hath once sowen itself, and 
is dispersed into the most parts of Englande. 


58 The Herball or generall Historie of Plantes, London, 1597, This was based on a translation of 
Dodoens's Stirpium historiae pemptades sex, begun by a Dr. Priest, and finished, rearranged and 
provided with notes by Gerard, who appropriated the credit. It was the second English herbal 
of the Renaissance period of botany, and had gxeat influence and popularity. For a discussion 
of the section on tobacco, see infra. 

59 On sig. Sb. 

60 On sig. S,b-S.5, 

81 In connection with Gerard's confusion on the question of names it is useful to cite John Florio's 
Italian English dictionary: A worlde of Wordes, London, 1598, Nicosiana (on Va) is rendered 
in English as "the herbe Tobacco." He also has an entry: Tabacco. No mention is made of yellow 
henbane. It is interesting to note that the author does not list the Itahan names given to tobacco 
by Cesalpino and Durante (v. infra). 

62 This passage is original with Gerard. 
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The time. 


It flowreth in the sommer moneths, and oftentimes till Autumne be farre 
spent, in which time the seede commeth to perfection. 
N 
The names.8? 


Yellow Henbane is called Hyoscyamus luteus, of some Petum, and Petun: 
of others Nicosiana, of Nicot a French man that brought the seedes from 
the Indies; as also the seedes of the true Tabaco, whereof this hath beene 
taken for a kinde, insomuch that L'Obelius hath called it Dubius Hyoscya- 
mus8* or doubtfull Henbane, as a plant participating of Henbane and 
Tabaco: and is vsed of diuers in steede of Tabaco, and called by the same 
name, for that it hath beene brought from Trinidada, a place so called in 
the Indies; as also from Virginia or Norembega for Tabaco, which doubt- 
lesse taken in smoke worketh the same kind of drunkennes that the right 
Tabaco doth.$5 
The nature.®® 


This kinde of Henbane is thought of some to be colde and moist; but after 
L'Obelius it rather heateth then cooleth at all, bicause of the biting taste, as 
also the rosennes or gumminesse it is possessed of, which is euidently 
perceiued both in handling and chewing it in the mouth. 


The vertues. 


This herbe preuaileth against all apostemes, tumours, inueterate vlcers, 
botches and such like, being made into an vnguent or salue as followeth.97 
Take of the greene leaues three pounde and a halfe, stampe them very 
small in a stone morter; of oile oliue one quart; set them to boile in a brasse 
pan or such like, vpon a gentle fire, continually stirring it vntill the herbes 
seeme blacke, and it will not bubble nor boile any more; then shall you 
haue an excellent greene oile, which being strained from the feces or 
drosse, put the cleere and strained oile to the fire E adding thereto 
of waxe halfe a pounde, of rosen fower ounces, and of good turpentine two 
ounces; melt them altogither and keepe it in pots for your vse to cure 
inueterate vlcers, apostemes, burnings, greene wounds, and all cuts and 
hurts in the head, wherewith I haue gotten both crownes and credit. 

It is vsed of some in steede of Tabaco, but to small purpose or profite, 
although it do stupifie or dull the sences, and cause that kinde of giddinesse 


63 This part is not found in Dodoens; the nomenclature is much confused. Petum was only used 
for the large tobacco. 

64 See above; it is to be noted that De l'Obel says the plant is between henbane and datura and 
does not say it is similar to tobacco. 

65 In the catalogue of his garden which Gerard issued in 1596 he included (on sig. Bib) 
Hyosch. luteus. In the second edition, entitled: Catalogus arborum, fruticum ac plantarum tam 
indigenarum, quam exoticarum, London, 1599 (on sig. Ba”) he lists “Hyosciamus luteus Yellow 
Henbane”, and (on sig. Ch) he adds “Tabaco. Indian Tabacco, or Henbane of Peru.” He there- 
fore had both species under cultivation. 

66 This section, as indicated by Gerard, is derived from De l'Obel. 


67 V. infra, Chapter 1v, for the recipe given by Liébault, which, however, applies to the larger 
tobacco. Yt will be seen that the list of ailments parallels those healed by tobacco. 
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that Tabaco doth, and likewise spitting, which any other herbe of hot 
temperature will do, as rosemarie, time, winter sauorie, sweete marierome, 
and such like, any of the which I like better to be taken in smoke then this 
kinde of doubtfull Henbane. ' ` 


From the passage on tobacco in De l'Obel's Adversaria, quoted below, it 
is apparent that this author was familiar with the edition of Estienne and 
Liébaults Maison rustique of 1567,93 as he refers to the curative virtues of 
the new plant, published in this work. He is the earliest botanic writer to use 
the Latin term sana sancta. (i.e. holy healing [herb]) for tobacco.9? Trans- 
lated, the passage is as follows: 7? 


This [plant], if it could speak, would reproach the more reckless detractors 
of botany for their inactivity, but it would congratulate intelligent investi- 
gators for their zeal, because of which, a few years ago, it [being brought] 
from the West Indies, became a dweller in Portugal, France, Belgium and 
England;7! it is not sure to which it has been a greater or more certain 
benefit. It should be compared to comfrey not only in appearance and 
quality but also because of its effects on external and internal ailments, and 
it should be preferred to any panacea, even the most celebrated.7? Yet it is 
not a species of comfrey, still less is it the Iléxzov of Dioscorides, though it 
was so considered by some [authorities], but that is our common large 
comfrey, although [tobacco] flourishes in the same well-watered, rich and 
warm soil and it produces many very large leaves, oblong and hairy, wider 
and more rounded than those of the large comfrey, of similar color to those 
of burdock and yellow henbane, from a very fibrous root like that of lettuce. 
It puts forth a stalk three cubits high in France, Belgium and England, and 
very often of four or five cubits when the seed is sown early in the hotter 
portions of Aquitaine and Languedoc. In August it produces the calyxes of 
its flowers, of a palish green somewhat reddish, an inch long, and the seed 
is produced in pods somewhat protruding and similar to those of yellow 
henbane, and indeed there is much heat in both. Yet it is not yellow 
henbane, as some have been persuaded, because they had seen certain 
ones, after inhaling its smoke, become intoxicated. For you may see many 
sailors, all of whom have returned from there [ America] carrying small 
tubes made of palm-leaves or straws, in the end of which they have placed 
rolled up leaves or crumbled pieces of this plant; this they light with fire, 
and, opening their mouths wide and breathing in, they suck in as much 
smoke as they can; in this way they say that their hunger and thirst are 
allayed, their strength is restored and their spirits are refreshed; they 


68 See supra, note 24 and infra, Chapter xv. 


69 Oviedo (on sig. fv:ı;2) says that those who use "this plant [tobacco] regard it as not only 
healthy but very holy" ("tan solo les era sana pero muy sancta cosa"). See the passage quoted 
from De Goes, Chapter 1v. The name given here by De l'Obel was adopted as one of the names 
for tobacco by later writers. 

70 On sigs. Xy¡2-b, 

71 V. infra, Chapters 1v and v for accounts of the introduction of tobacco into these countries. 
72 Apparently the first time this term was applied to tobacco in a printed book. 
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asseverate that their brains are lulled by a joyous intoxication, and that an 
unbelievable amount of moisture is generally expelled. This we have made 
trial of, while we inhaled [the smoke]; but it does not quickly cause 
drunkenness, nor make one mad by its coldness, as does henbane, but it 
fills the chambers of the brain with a sort of vaporous fragrance. I have not 
made a proven experiment with that yellow henbane, but the fame of this 
so-called holy herb is already increasing everywhere; our time has known 
no new thing from the New World, which is to be considered among 
remedies, more ready and more effective for sores, wounds, ailments of 
the chest and wasting of the lungs. 


This account of tobacco is illustrated with a woodcut which represents, 
for the first time in a printed book, the larger tobacco: Nicotiana tabacum,” 
of the variety later to be called brasiliensis. The author describes this type in 
the account given above.” William Harrison, in his “Great Chronologie" of 
English history, which remained unpublished during his lifetime,”? under the 
date 1578, wrote the first original English description of the larger tobacco 
and also referred to the smaller as Hyoscyamus luteus; he, like De lObel, 
mentions smoking.’® His description’? adds to the proof that tobacco 
was grown in England before the date usually set for its introduction there. 


The herbe is comonly of the height of a man, garnished with great long 
leaues like the paciens,’® bering seede, colloured, & of quantity like vnto, 
or rather lesse then, the fine margeronie;7? the herbe it self yerely coming 
vp also of the shaking of the seede. the collour of the floure is carnation, 
resembling that of the lemmon in forme: the roote yellow, with many 
fillettes, & therto very small in comparison, if you respect the substauns 
of the herbe. 


In the three editions of the Adversaria, as detailed above,% exactly the 
same passage and illustration relating to tobacco, occur. In his Plantarum seu 
stirpium historia, 1576, along with some additional material on tobacco, there 
are two new plates ?! with captions: Herba sancta, siue Tabacum minus and 
Sana Sancta, siue Tabacum minimum. The first of these is a variety of Nico- 


73 This variety was native to the West Indies and Central and South America. 
74 See supra, for his brief description of Nicotiana rustica. 


75 It 1s partially printed in Harrison's Description of England in Shakspere's Youth, ed. F. J. 
Furnivall, London, 1877. 

76 This will be quoted in Chapter v1, in connection with the introduction of smoking into various 
countries. 

77 Op. cit. supra, note 75; p. lv—lvi. 

78 A kind of dock. 

79 Marjoram. 

80 V. supra. 

81 On sig. rab, 
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tiana tabacum, known both as fruticosa and angustifolia, and it is, as the 
name given by De PObel indicates, a smaller type of tobacco; the second, here 
called the smallest, has been classed by botanists as a variety of Nicotiana 
rustica. In the short additional section on tobacco written for this work there 
is a paragraph concerning the qualities of the plant: astringency, heat, etc., 
which, as it only reflects the scientific ideas of the time, has little interest for 
the reader of today. At the beginning the names given by Clusius (De 
l'Écluse): petum % and by Dodoens: Hyoscyamus Peruvianus are added; 
there is also a summary of the various ailments for which tobacco is helpful. $3 
In addition there are short descriptions of the types pictured; the author 
states that he had seen the second growing in the garden of Johan de Vries, 
at Malines. 

After the publication of this work De l'Obel returned to the Low Countries 
and practised medicine at Antwerp for some years. He afterward returned 
to England where he had married, and he was patronized by Lord Zouche, 
whose garden he supervised at Hackney, and attained the dubious distinction 
of being botanist to James 1. Although he spent so many years in England 
his botanic works were not translated into English, and only into one modem 
language, the Dutch. Though much quoted and respected by contemporary 
and later herbalists he seems to have been a botanists' botanist, and to have 
been honored rather than read by the common reader, if one can judge by 
the fact that some of the original sheets of his Adversaria were available for 
reissue after thirty-five years. His Latin has been described as barbarous 
by critics, and has been compared unfavorably with the polished and graceful 
periods of Charles de l'Écluse. It was from the latter's French translation of 
Dodoens's great Dutch herbal of 1554 that Henry Lyte made his English 
version: A nievve Herball, or Historie of Plantes, 1578, which was reprinted 
twice, without the plates, before 1600.88 Tt may have been the crabbed Latin 
of De l'Obel that repelled translators, or it may have been the fact that they 
and any possible publishers were aware that the English public which read 
books on plants preferred their herbals heavily seasoned with folklore.9" 

Jt is fitting that the first academic dissertation relating to tobacco so far 
recorded should have been submitted to the distinguished medical faculty 


82 V. Chapter 1v, for the origin of this name. 

83 V, supra, Chapter 1v, passim, for an extended discussion of its medical use. 

84 V, supra. 

85 V, note 48. 

86 V. note 22. 

87 This is clearly shown by the later popularity of Gerard's herbal, which abounded in old wıves’ 
tales. 
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of the University of Basle in 1582. At this time and for a considerable period 
thereafter the professors there were renowned for both their botanical and 
medical erudition. Of these Felix Platter and Kaspar Bauhin are the most 
illustrious. At the time that Jeremias Reusner,?? an aspirant for doctoral 
honors, came up for his Promotion at Basle, Felix Platter (1536-1614) held 
the chair of medicine; he was for many years at the head of the medical 
‘profession in his native city, and many doctors received their degrees from 
him, including his successor, Kaspar Bauhin. Platter's herbarium, containing 
hundreds of plants, was well known in Europe. In 1580 the great French 
essayist, Michel de Montaigne, visited Platters museum of curiosities in 
Basle, where his plant collection was preserved, and he has recorded his 
impressions of it.°° | 

Reusner's dissertation °° is divided into ten sections, in each of which he 
propounds a query to which he gives an answer or "decision"; these cover a 
wide field: physiology, pharmacy, therapeutics, anatomy, etc. Of these 
the question on botany relates to tobacco: "An Nicotiana Gallorum ad 
hyoscyamum nigrum referenda?" ?! (Should Nicotiana of the French be 
accepted as black henbane? ) He begins with a description of the latter, giving 
both its appearance and its qualities. The plant causes vertigo and stupor 
and is definitely harmful in medicine. The next part concerns Nicotiana or 
tobacco; its appearance is described and a long list of ailments is given for 
which the plant is a cure. This section is derived from Liébault and Monardes, 
a number of editions of whose works had been printed in several languages 
by 1582. The author then says: 


These qualities [the curative faculties] no one will agree apply either to 
black henbane, or to the yellow [variety] having the leaves of solanum of 
Mattioli or to the Peruvian henbane of Dodoens.?2 


The author then quotes almost word for word several sentences from 
De PObel's Adversaria, which tell of the sailors’ smoking pipes of tobacco,?? 


88 As was usual, his name was latinized on the title page of his dissertation to Hieronymus 
Reusnerus. He was born in 1558 in Lemberg in Silesia, of a family connection which included 
a number of learned men. He later published medical works and practised his profession, being 
for a time court physician in Vogtland. 

89 Journal du Voyage de Montaigne en Italie, ed. A. D'Ancona, Città di Castello, 1889, p. 27-80. 
90 Decisiones praecipuorum aliquot 'anoonuévov lavooqu.ovoquiv, Basle, 1582. 

91 On sigs. AND, 

92 In Dodoens's Pemptades of 1583, not published when Reusner wrote this, there is a passage, 
as already cited, giving the medical value of Henbane of Peru, called by the botanist Tabaco 
(v. supra). 

93 V. supra. a 


s 
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but adds several comments of his own as to drunkenness resulting from 
smoking. His final answer to the question posed at the beginning is that 
Nicotiana or tobacco is not to be regarded as black henbane. 

Andrea Cesalpino (1519-1603), the foremost Italian botanist of the 
sixteenth century in scientific eminence, spanned with his long life the great 
period of the herbal.” His important work, De plantis libri XVI, 1583, 
although it contained no illustrations, is closely related to the books already 
described in this chapter, for it contains descriptions of plants. The author's 
system of classification did not turn out to be definitive, but the introduction 
to his work is important in the history of botany, and in scientific knowledge 
he was in advance of his time. Castiglioni?5 calls him “One of the classic 
types of the Renaissance scientist: a universal man.” 

Cesalpino was a professor at the University of Pisa and physician to Pope 
Clement vu. Though a doctor himself (like most of the herbalists) he pleaded 
for botany as a separate subject and not as a mere branch of medicine. The 
section, 9° in which he describes tobacco, under the name Tornabona, is to 
a considerable extent derived from Monardes, as to the appearance and 
curative properties of the plant; his own contribution refers to the importa- 
tion of Nicotiana tabacum into Italy,’ the account of which appears here for 
the first time. Without giving it a separate name he describes in another 
section % the smaller tobacco, Nicotiana rustica, which apparently had 
already been growing in Italy when the larger species was brought in.” 
He seems to have been one of the first to realize that the two plants were 
connected, as is clear from the following: 


There is a certain [plant], a relative of Tornabona, which grows in our 
world, which, though shorter, is depicted by some as black henbane;*00 
[it has] rounder leaves, resembling those of Solanum somniferum . . . it 
blooms in the summer and dies down completely when winter comes; it is 
a foreigner amongst us. 


94 Arber, p. 268, remarks that "this period may be held to culminate, artistically, in the woodcuts 
in Fuchs's herbals, and, scientifically, in those of Gesner-Camerarius. As far as the text is con- 
cerned, the meridian of the botanical works in our special period is.. . foreseen in the Stirpium 
adversaria nova of Pena and de l'Obel (1570-1), and attained...in the Prodromos (1620) 
and the Pinax (1623) of Gaspard Bauhin.” 

95 The Renaissance of Medicine in Italy, p. 55. 

96 On sigs. Vvib-Xxıa. 

97 In this case, Tuscany. This took place sometime before 1570. 

98 On sig. KZ? 

99 See infra, the account, by Castore Durante, of another importation of tobacco, occurring 
considerably earlier. 

100 The reference is to Mattioli; v. supra. 
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The account of the larger tobacco, in so far as it is original with Cesalpino, 
reads, in translation: 


Tornabona was brought in recently from the West Indies, at first into 
Spain with great praise for its many and marvelous qualities, as can be 
read in [the work of] the very learned Spaniard Monardes; he however 
calls it tobacco from the name of its native land in the Indies; then [it was 
brought] into France and soon after sent into Italy by the good offices of 
Nicoló Tornabuoni, at that time ambassador at the court of France, to his 
uncle, Bishop Alfonso Tornabuoni; from this fact it has taken its name 
among us, for it was enthusiastically cultivated by him, and the remark- 
able cures worked on many sufferers by this same [plant] were disclosed. 
The name Tornabona for it spread throughout all Tuscany, for the Indian 
name tobacco had not yet been heard. 


Castore Durante,!?! of Gualdo in Umbria, like Cesalpino, a doctor and 
botanist, published an Italian herbal in 1585 which, highly regarded in its 
own time, was both reprinted and translated.!?? The plates used were small 
and of little importance in botanical iconography; some were copied from 
Mattiolis herbal. Durante's descriptive method has been described as 
“pleasingly unscientific,” 1% and his botanic work was never accorded the 
respect shown to that of Cesalpino. He introduced one innovation into 
botanic literature, which never, so far as my researches have extended, was 
imitated by any other writer on the subject. He provided a Latin poem in 
hexameters, describing each plant included in the herbal.’ This feature 
adds to the interest of the work, and probably contributed to its popularity, 
at least with the persons mentioned in his preface who had aided him in his 
research on plants, and who were experts in botanical knowledge. In the first 
edition there were thirty-six long and short poems at the beginning, signed by 
the author, members of his family and friends, all of which express mutual 
admiration. In the second edition this number dwindled to fifteen and in the 
third to twelve.’ A German translation by Peter Uffenbach in 1609196 was 
issued in smaller format, with the plates from the Latin edition of Mattioli 
edited by Camerarius which appeared in 1586.1% The translator, being of 
a pedestrian turn of mind, omitted not only all the prefatory verses, pre- 


101 He died in 1590. 
102 It was reprinted twice in Italian and translated into German; v. infra. 
103 Arber, p. 102. 


104 The botanist may have been related to a poet of the same family name, also of Gualdo, whose 
works appeared in the first half of the sixteenth century. 

105 These editions were published in 1602 and 1667. 

106 Hortulus sanitatis. . ein heylsam und nützliches Gührtlin der Gesundtheit, Frankfurt-am- 
Main, 1609. 

107 V, supra. 
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ferring understandably a laudatory poem addressed to himself, but also all 


the author's Latin hexameters on plants. 

In a section describing henbane *% Durante uses a small eopy of Mattioli's 
plate which bore the caption “Black henbane” but represents Nicotiana 
rustica,* the small tobacco, and in the description of the four species of the 
plant he refers to the “new henbane” which is, he says, the herb Santa Croce 
(i.e. tobacco). He appears to be the first actually to identify this “dubious” 
or “yellow” henbane of earlier writers with the tobacco plant. He is among 
the first to publish a poem in its praise.!!° 

For his description of the tobacco plant Durante used a very small illus- 
tration, imitated from the familiar plate which first appeared in Pena and 
De Obels Adversaria.**! Both this and the text accompanying it apply to 
the larger tobacco, Nicotiana tabacum. To the plant the herbalist gives the 
name Herba S. Croce, calling it after Cardinal Prospero di Santa Croce, who, 
he explains in his verses celebrating the plant, first was responsible for 
bringing it into Italy. A large part of this poem of twenty-one lines !!? is 
taken up by a catalogue of the ailments for which tobacco is a cure; this 
exhibits the author's skill in Latin prosody but has little poetic appeal. The 
latter portion relates the story of the coming of tobacco to Italy and is quoted: 


Prospero di Santa Croce, when he was sent as nuncio of the Holy See to 
Portugal brought this [plant] hither for the advantage of the Roman 
people. As his ancestors brought the wood of the holy cross, in which all 
Christianity rejoices, so the family of Santa Croce is called distinguished 
and zealous for our bodies and our souls Li 


This poem was often reprinted in later works.!!* The prose text describing 
the appearance and virtues of tobacco has little new, as the author repeats 
information from earlier writers, such as Liébault and Monardes; he seems to 
have read the 1574 or a later edition of the former, since he describes the 
masculine and feminine varieties, which were so named in this work.*15 It 


108 On sig. Tab-Ta, 

109 V, supra. 

110 George Buchanan's epigram, written before 1582, was not printed until 1615; o. infra, 
Chapter vm. 

111 V. supra. 

112 On sig. T,a-b, 

113 The family are said to have derived their name from this act. 

114 For example, in De herba panacea, Gilles Everard, 1587; Tabacologia, Johann Neander, 1622; 
Hymnus tabaci, Raphael Thorius, 1651 edition; Dictionaire historique et critique, Pierre "Bayle. 
Bayle observes (p. 2524): “It is pushing praise rather far, to place tobacco on a parity with the 
true cross.’ 
115 Y, Chapter 1v. 
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would appear, since Prospero di Santa Croce was resident at Lisbon in 1567, 
shortly after Nicot received the tobacco plant from Damião de Goes,!® and 
is described as taking them to Rome, that he was the first to import the new 
plant into Italy; it would also appear that he imported a variety of Nicotiara 
tabacum."*" Since Nicolo Tornabuoni is represented by Cesalpino as having 
first seen the plant in France, where he had been Tuscan ambassador since 
1560, and as having sent it to his uncle in Florence, this importation must have 
been later in time, since Nicot sent it to France after he had experimented 
with cures in Lisbon.!? Both Durante and Cesalpino describe the larger 
tobacco; they unite in testifying to the medical virtues of the plant. They say 
nothing of smoking.!!? 

Jacques D'Aléchamps (1513-1588), the foremost French botanist of hs 
time, wished to include in a herbal all the plants known. He was unable to 
complete this immense project because of pressure of other duties (Le 
practised medicine at Lyons) and the publisher employed Jean Desmoulirs 
to finish the work. D'Aléchamps furnished much material and, although hs 
name does not appear on the title page, he must be considered chiefty 
responsible. This book includes much of the botanic knowledge of the later 
sixteenth century. It is entitled: Hístoriae generalis plantarum and appeared 
in 1586. It is usually called Historia plantarum Lugdunensis when cited by ` 
botanists of the period, who regarded it as a sort of joint publication of the 
botanic fraternity of Lyons. 

We find in this herbal the same misconception concerning the smaller 
tobacco as had obtained since the plant was known to herbalists. The authcr 
uses the two illustrations 1% for “yellow henbane” which appear in Dodoenss 
herbals of 1553 and 1554 and Mattiolis herbals of 1563 and 1565, in te 
latter instance much reduced in size, and he repeats the accounts given by 
both these botanists. After referring to De l'Obel's calling this plant “doubtful 
henbane” the author, like Reusner,121 states that he does not think it should 
be counted a henbane, and adds that he regards it as a foreign plant which 
is closer to Nicotiana than to henbane. There is a long account of tobacco,” 
with two illustrations, one, depicting Nicotiana tabacum, is original to thcs 


116 Ibid. 

117 Ibid., for a discussion of this question. 

118 Ibid. 

119 It was not until the seventeenth century that smoking or snuffing became common in Italr. 
120 Vo], 11, on sig. Fflsa-b, 

121 See above. 

122 Vo], 11, on sig. Xxxs&—Xxxeb. 
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work, and the other is taken from De P'Obel's herbal of 1576,1% and, as already 
noted, really represents Nicotiana rustica. The text accompanying the plates 
is long and detailed; the author has gathered together the information in the 
works of Liébault, Monardes and De lObel, with particular emphasis on the 
diseases which can be cured by tobacco. He quotes De l'Obel's statement that 
it is not the same plant as yellow henbane. In giving the various names by 
which tobacco is known he adds one, never hitherto used in a herbal: 
Buglossum antarcticum (Antarctic ox-tongue).!?* His conclusion is that the 
plant is a panacea for all sorts of ailments. 

Joachim Camerarius (1534-1598), in his edition of Mattioli's herbal,'?® has 
an account of tobacco, which, as in the case of other plants undescribed by 
the older herbalist, he interpolates in the text.1%6 He is known to have been in 
possession of the manuscripts and drawings of Konrad Gesner, the great 
naturalist and scientist, whose comprehensive history of plants was never 
published, except, perhaps, as it furnished material for the Hortus medicus of 
1588, put out under the name of Camerarius, and the edition of Mattioli. 
Camerarius has been accused of plagiarism by botanic writers. The illus- 
tration of Nicotiana tabacum used by Camerarius in his edition of Mattioli's 
herbal is the best and most scientific representation of the plant in any 
sixteenth century herbal. It is possible that, before his death in 1565, Gesner 
may have drawn the original for this plate. We know that he had received a 
drawing of the plant (apparently in color) executed by a fellow botanist from 
a living specimen. \ 

The text of the tobacco passage by Camerarius was largely drawn from 
earlier authorities, such as Monardes, and has little new about it. However, 
in commenting on the curative powers of the plant, he advises against its 
indiscriminate use in all cases where medical treatment is required; he is 
thus one of the first to warn that it is not a cure-all. He is apparently the first 
writer to refer to tobacco as being domesticated in the gardens of Germany.*?8 
In giving names applied to the plant he uses a German term: Indianisch 
wundtkraut, here printed for the first time. 

Jakob Theodor of Bergzabern (1521-1590), usually known as Tabernae- 
montanus from the latinized form of his native place, like many another 
doctor and botanist of his time, studied at Montpellier under the great 


128 See above. 

124 Vo], 11, on sig. Xxxo8, 

125 De Plantis Epitome utilissima Petri Andreae Matthioli, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1586. 
126 On sig. Eeesb. , 

127 V, Chapter rv. 

138 V, infra, the comments on Theodor's herbal. 
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teacher, Rondelet. He became a good example of the medical humanists 
described in this chapter. Before he tried to write about plants he botanized 
and collected specimens in many places; he also visited celebrated botanical 
gardens. He led a busy life otherwise, as he practised medicine, and it was 
not until many years had passed that he published his herbal: Neuw Kreuter- 
buch, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1588; he did not live to complete this, and the 
second volume was issued by Nicolaus Braun, Doctor of Medicine at 
Marburg, in 1591, presumably from materials already assembled by Theodor. 
The latter wrote a homely German and gave the common names for plants, 
as well as those used by his predecessors who had written in Latin. That his 
work was to the taste of his fellow-countrymen is proved by the fact that 
it was reprinted until 1721. ı 

In the section on the henbanes the author uses a plate, original to this 
work, with the caption: Hyoscyamus perviamus [sic], easily recognizable as 
Nicotiana rustica, but contents himself in the text with a reference to the 
passage in De l'Obel's Adversaria about "doubtful henbane.” 1?? The section 
devoted to tobacco !*? contains the German name: Indianisch Beynwelle 
(Indian bone-healer) as a current local term for the plant: it is here first used 
in a printed book. The author also gives the name Wundtkraut employed by 
Camerarius in his edition of Mattioli!?! Both these names celebrate the 
reputation of tobacco as a remedy, then current in Germany as in other 
European countries. There are two plates showing varieties of the plant. One, 
of Nicotiana maior, is new in this work 18? and represents Nicotiana tabacum; 
the other is taken from De l’Obel’s Plantarum seu stirpium historia, 1576,193 
and depicts a variety of Nicotiana rustica. f 

The text of the tobacco section is in large part derived from Dodoens and 
De l'Obel, already quoted 1% and reference is also made to the 1586 edition 
of Mattioli by Camerarius.!% The author records that tobacco had been 
brought to Germany a few years before, this reference being one of the few 
sources 9 for the approximate date for its importation into that country; 
from this passage, too, it is clear that, at least for some time, it was employed 
only medically. As in Italy, smoking and snuffing came later. 


129 V, supra. 

130 On sig. Aa,8-b, 
131 V, supra. 

132 V, infra. 

183 V, supra. 

134 V, supra. 

135 V, supra. 

136 Ibid. 
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John Gerard (1545-1612) has already been mentioned, and the chapter 
of his herbal describing yellow henbane has been quoted.** When this 
fashionable herbalist and gardener to the nobility and gentry published his 
work, the habit of smoking was spreading with remarkable rapidity in 
England and the medical profession had accepted the outlandish herb, 
tobacco, as the panacea of panaceas;!?® Gerard, therefore, dealt with the 
plant at considerable length.!?? He calls it Tabaco or Henbane of Peru and 
describes two kinds, again expressing a conviction that yellow henbane is 
not a variety of tobacco. He thus shows that English herbalists were lagging 
behind their continental contemporaries in recognizing this as a smaller 
species of the same plant.1% He illustrates his description of Tabaco by the 
well-known plates which had appeared in the Adversaria of Pena and 
De l'Obel, and in the latter's Plantarum seu stirpium historia. Gerard had 
grown both varieties in his own garden, already referred to, and he gives 
advice in his herbal on the best methods of cultivation, based on his own 
experience. In discussing the plant he says (one can not resist quoting from 
his homely and lively account) that "being now planted in the gardens of 
Europe, it prospereth very well, and commeth from seede in one yeere to 
beare both flowers and seede. The which I take to be better for the consti- 
tution of our bodies, then that which is brought from India; and that growing 
in the Indies better for the people of the same countrey; notwithstanding it is 
not so thought nor receiued of our Tabackians; for according to the English 
prouerbe; Far fetcht and deare bought is better for Ladies." 

Gerard seems to have been acquainted with Thevet and other early 
writers, but his general sources are Liébault and Monardes. Just as he gives 
a recipe for a cure in whicli the so-called yellow henbane is an ingredient, 
quoted above,*** so he has several which include tobacco. He states that 
he has compounded these himself and has found them successful as cures. 
Following the lead of other physicians and herbalists of the time he praises 
the plant when used medically, but warns against "drinking" (i.e. smoking) 
it for ^wantonnesse" and does not think highly of this "fume or smokie 
medicine" when taken in a pipe. 


187 V, supra, and note 57. 

188 For a discussion of this see Chapter 1v. 

189 On sigs. S:a—Tia; in spite of what must have been a busy life, he had Reesen abundance 
of time to be gossiping and prolix and ample store of good paper to glut the cacoethes scribendi. 
140 V, infra. Bauhin's nomenclature of tobacco. 

141 V. supra. 

142 V, supra. 
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Kaspar Bauhin (1560-1624) summed up in himself the botanical knowl- 
edge of the sixteenth century. As Arber expresses it:1% "In the works of 
Bauhin, classification, nomenclature and description reach their high-water 
mark." Bauhin studied at Montpellier and received his doctor's degree from 
Felix Platter at Basle; he was professor of anatomy and botany at that 
university from 1588, and after Platter's death in 1614 he was professor of 
medicine. He was physician to the Duke of Wittenberg and also chief doctor 
to the city of Basle. He was moreover the greatest botanist at a time and in 
a place where great botanists were not rare. 

Most of Bauhin's great work on the history of plants remained unpub- 
lished, although his son issued one book of it in 1658. He did, however, 
publish three important works during his life-time, of which: putorivak, seu 
enumeratio plantarum, Basle, 1596, is of particular interest in the botany 
and nomenclature of tobacco. This work is not a herbal but is, as its name 
indicates, a list or record of plants; it was later to be elaborated in the xtvag§ 
of 1623, a work held in high estimation by botanists for many years. The 
earlier work is an important landmark in the methodical naming and 
classification of plants, for in Bauhin's time, as Arber observes !** ". . . plant 
nomenclature and synonymy had reached a condition of extreme confusion." 
Linnaeus refers to Bauhin as an authority in his work on plant species.*% 
Bauhin, in his gurorivag was the first to give a scientific grouping to the various 
kinds of tobacco not before clearly or correctly classified. It is true that later 
botanists found out much that he did not know about the plant and that 
varieties unheard of in his day have been added to his list of the species of 
Nicotiana. 

His particular achievement was the definite assignment of the smaller kind 
of tobacco (Nicotiana rustica), previously called yellow or doubtful henbane, 
to its proper place as a kind of tobacco. The first of his four kinds is Nicotiana 
maior latifolia, which is the ordinary large tobacco, now known as Nicotiana 
tabacum; the second is Nicotiana maior angustifolia, which later botanists 
have classified as a variety of the first, and it is so recognized by Bauhin in 
his edition of Mattioli's herbal in 1598;148 the third is Nicotiana minor, which 
he identifies as Hyoscyamus luteus or yellow henbane, and which was to be 
called Nicotiana rustica by Linnaeus and later botanists; the fourth is 
Nicotiana minima, as pictured and described by De l'Obel!*' After these 


143 P, 268. 

144 P, 116. 

145 In his Species plantarum, Stockholm, 1753. 
146 V. infra. 

147 V. supra. 
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names Bauhin gives various synonyms as already detailed above and cites the 
principal botanical writers who used these terms. The only name not here- 
tofore mentioned is Consolida indica (Indian comfrey ).** 

In his edition of the herbal of Mattioli, Opera quae extant omnia: hoc est, 
Commentarii in VI. libros Pedacii Dioscoridis Anazarbei de Medica materia, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 1598, Bauhin did much more than reissue this popular 
botanic work. Through his notes, which were voluminous and exact, he 
brought together what was known about plants at the end of the sixteenth 
century. On the title page of the book it is stated that there are more than 
three hundred more illustrations than had appeared in any earlier edition of 
Mattioli. In the case of Hyoscyamus tertius (yellow henbane), as described 
by the Italian botanist, he gives the exact text, as already quoted from the 
edition of 1565;'4° but the woodcut 1% is different, resembling that used by 
Dodoens in 1574,15! with some enlargements of details of the plant. But in 
his own notes 1% he identifies the plant as Nicotiana minor,1% and also gives 
his own account of Nicotiana maior latifolia, 1% the larger tobacco which was 
never described by Mattioli. The plate illustrating this is taken from the 
herbal of Theodor.!*? In his unusually brief reference to the curative powers 
of tobacco Bauhin cites Gilles Everard's De herba panacea and Estienne and 
Liébaults L'Agriculture et maison rustique; to these works and those of 
other medical writers we now turn. 


* * * 


Correction: The plate appearing on p. 421 of the September Bulletin 
should have appeared in Chapter ıv, with the corrected caption: Map of the 
New World from Navigationi et viaggi, Vol. ux, 1556, by Ramusio. (Reduced) 


148 De Obel likened tobacco to comfrey (V. supra); Liebault compared it to great comfrey in 
the 1574 edition of the Maison rustique (o, Chapter rv); De Léry uses the term Consolida maior, 
the Latin form of the same name (o Chapter vr). 

149 V. supra. 

150 On sig. Rrrb, 

131 V, supra. 

152 On sig. Rırzb. 

158 V. supra. l 

154 He includes within this species Nicotiana maior angustifolia and Nicotiana minima, which 
he had previously classified separately (v. supra). 

155 V, supra. 


Some Books on Modern Painting 


Compiled by Ina 1. CASSIRER 


ODERN ART in its various manifestations has become a part of our life; 

we accept modern architecture and interiors; we admire the most revo- 
lutionary forms in modern engineering and industrial design; we have 
developed taste for modern music and dance. When it comes to modern 
painting and sculpture, however, we are often startled and bewildered and 
are likely to react on our first impulse — which is negative. 

What are the obstacles that hinder our enjoyment of modern works of art? 
The unwillingness to discard habits and prejudices is surely one of them. 
More often, however, it is a lack of visual and emotional experience that 
makes us unprepared to face a new form of art grown of our own life and 
culture. The cause of this unpreparedness, says Siegfried Giedion, is “the split 
which exists between advanced methods of thinking and emotional back- 
ground that has not caught up with these methods.” 

And yet, either conscious of these obstacles or stimulated by what Alfred 
H. Barr calls “the spirit of adventure,” the public has been growing more and 
more interested in modern art. In a desire to understand it, to integrate it 
with his life, the general reader is now seeking books on this subject in the 
libraries. 

To answer this Search for the Real? with a list of annotated books on 
modern painting selected from the overpowering wealth of existing literature 
‘is the purpose of this bibliography. 

In this selection preference has been given to general surveys of modern 
painting and its immediate sources and foundations; to books discussing the 
most significant aspects of contemporary painting against its social, economic 
and cultural backgrounds; to books showing how individual artistic currents, 
evolved out of particular conditions and environments, become affected or 
absorbed by the main stream of modern art; and, notably, to books marking 
the place of American painting within this large development. 

Since these books deal with movements more than with individuals, and 
since an artist can rarely be pinned down to just one school or direction in 
the living development he goes through, monographs have been omitted 
from this bibliography. Exceptions have been made, however, for artists 


1 Giedion, Siegfried. Art Means Reality; an introductory essay to Gyorgy Kepes’ book, Language 
of Vision. Chicago: Paul Theobald, 1944. 
2 Hofmann, Hans. Search for the Real, and other essays. Andover, Mass.: Phillips Academy, 1948. 
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whose ideas, achievements, and personalities have strongly affected the 
course of modern painting. Out of the wealth of written material on Cézanne, 
Picasso, and Matisse, a monograph on each artist has been selected that 
presents an all-inclusive account of the artist's life and work and is at the 
same time readable, well illustrated, and supplemented by a comprehensive, 
up-to-date bibliography. 

Visual presentation of topics has been the guiding principle of this selec- 
tion of well illustrated books, for “when words play a secondary role, art will 
be better understood in terms of itself.” 

The annotations attempt to outline the scope and content of every book 
selected; authors own statements clarifying their aims and opinions are 
quoted freely; and the inclusion of bibliographies and indexes is always 
mentioned. 

Although most of the books are in English, a few foreign titles have been 
included which offer valuable treatments of the subject, exceptional illus- 
trations, or particular points of view. 

While no attempt has been made to include separate bibliographies in this 
list, mention should nevertheless be made of the Art Publications, 1949-1950, 
an international selection, with a preface on bibliography by Bernard Karpel, 
Librarian of the Museum of Modern Art, containing 525 items and included 
in the publication Modern Artists in America, No. 1 (New York; Wittenborn 
Schultz, 1951). A comprehensive bibliography on the whole of modern art, 
compiled by the same author is in preparation and is scheduled to appear 
shortly. 

This bibliography, limited to principal works, recent and readable, merely 
intends to open the way to further explorations which the reader may wish 
to make into the field of modern painting. "The art of painting," says Alfred H. 
Barr, “though it has little to do with words, is like a language which you have 
tolearn to read." Through learning this new language, through understanding 
the situation out of which modern painting has grown, the publie will be 
brought closer to the lonely creative world of the artist. The isolation of the 
modern artist is his great tragedy: he cannot create in a void. The final source 
of his power lies in the response of society, for, "The work of art is complete 
only as it works in the experience of others than the one who created it.”* 


8 Kuh, Katharine. Art Has Many Faces ,.. New York: Harper, 1951. 
4 Dewey, John, Art as Experience. New York: Minton, Balch € Co., 1934. 
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THE LIST 


ALVARD, JULIEN. 
Témoignages pour Part abstrait, 1952. Paris, Editions Art d'aujourd hai, 
1952. 295 p. 208 illus. 30 plates (27 colored) 


Thirty-four avant-garde abstractionists are introduced through their statements on art, excelEent 
color and monochrome reproductions of their work, and individual portrait-photographs by 
Serge Vandercam. 


BARR, ALFRED HAMILTON. 
Matisse; his art and his public. New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1951. 
591 p. illus. (part colored) 


The most complete account of the artist's hfe and achievement, covering the whole range of his 
art in numerous annotated color and half-tone reproductions. The wealth of documentation 
includes Matisse's own statements, correspondence, excerpts from contemporary criticism, phcto- 
graphs, and a catalogue of his works. Comprehensive research bibliography by Bernard Karel, 
Index. 


What is modern painting? New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1946, Erd 
ed. 44 p. illus. 


Second of the "Introductory Series to the Modern Arts," published by the Museum of Modern 
Art. Written for people who have had little experience in looking at paintings, this booklet attempts 
“to undermine prejudice, disturb indifference and awaken interest.” Carefully co-ordinating “ext 
and illustrations the author guides the reader from picture to picture explaining the important 
aspects of artistic creation. Selective book list. 


Baur, JOHN IRELAND Howe. 
Revolution and tradition in modern American art. Cambridge, Mas.: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. 170 p. illus. 


An inclusive, objective record of the chief trends in American painting and sculpture during ihe 
last fifty years; discussions of expressionism, abstract art and surrealism emphasize the important 
part American artists played in developing these movements. Of special interest is the study of 
the to position in present-day society, Classified notes with bibhographical references. 
Full index. 


BAZIN, GERMAIN. 
History of modern painting. New York. Hyperion, 1951. 391 p. illus. (part 
colored ) 


This profusely illustrated, concise, and inclusive handbook of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century painting published under the supervision of the curator of the Louvre Museum, is useful 
for over-all outlines. Concentrating mainly on the twentieth century, it places indivicual 
artists within significant movements and includes chapters on contemporary irrealism, express-on- 
ism (under the heading, “School of Paris versus European Art"), and on modern English 2nd 
American painting. Selective classified bibliography and biographical data. 


BUFFALO FINE ARTS ACADEMY. 
Expressionism in American painting. Buffalo, 1952. 63 p. illus. 


Published to supplement an exhibition of the same title, this illustrated catalogue includes the 
article, "European Expressionism and the United States,” by Bernard Myers, and an introduc-ion 
tracing the background of the movement and its influence on American painting. lllustrat-ons 
arranged into three groups show various phases of expressionism in Europe and America. 
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DORIVAL, BERNARD, 
Cézanne, New York: Continental Book Center, 1948. 172 p. 184 plates 
(part colored) 


An English edition of a monograph by the director of the Musée d'Art Moderne, Paris. 
Written with warm and profound understanding of Cézanne's personality and artistic achieve- 
ment, it dramatically interweaves a description of his life with an authoritative, well-documented 
study of his art. Extracts from Cézanne's letters and sayings, classified under their subjects, are 
supplemented by numerous documentary photographs and a chronology of his life and major 
works. One hundred and sixty fully annotated plates include some in color. Bibliography, selective 
in this English edition but all-inclusive in the original French edition (Paris: P. Tisné, 1948), 
completes and brings up to 1947 the comprehensive list in Lionello Venturi's monumental work on 
Cézanne (Cézanne, son art — son oeuvre. 1600 illus. . . . Paris: Rosenberg, 1936. 2 v.). 


Les étapes de la peinture française contemporaine. Paris: Gallimard, 1943- 
48. v. 1-3. 


CONTENTS: Tome 1. De l'impressionisme au fauvisme, 1883-1905. Tome m. Le fauvisme et le 
cubisme, 1905-1911. Tome nr. Depuis le cubisme, 1911-1944. 

Complete and detailed survey assembling various and often contradictory tendencies under the 
general heading of “irréalisme,” a term expressing the essential element of all modern movements: 
a desire to break with the traditional representation of reahty. Selections of the most symptomatic 
movements and their leading artists as a basis for more thorough discussions, Bibliographies in each 
volume confined mainly to French titles. Index of some 400 artists in the third volume. No 
illustrations; separate volume of plates in preparation. 


DUTHUIT, GEORGES. 


The fauvist painters. New York: Wittenborn, Schultz, 1950. 126 p. illus. 
(part colored) 


Collection of independent, inspired, and partisan articles written in 1931 and revised for the 
original French edition of this book. Centered mainly around Matisse, whose statements are 
constantly quoted, the book well conveys the polemic spirit and the passionate belief of the fauves. 
Excellent bibliography and index by Bernard Karpel. 

The French edition, published in Geneva, Trois Collines, 1049, differs from this translation in 
having a considerably larger collection of half-tone reproductions and a modified bibliography. 


Gauss, CHARLES EDWARD. y 
The aesthetic theories of French artists: 1855 to the present. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. 111 p. 


In this well-organized study of the aesthetic principles of leading artists, beginning with Courbet 
and ending with Dali, the author attempts "to trace some of the connections between art and other 
branches of human endeavor and culture in the history of ideas.” The book contains a wealth of 
quotations from writings by artists and an excellent bibhography on all aspects of late nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century culture. 


GOLDSCHEIDER, LUDWIG, 


Towards modern art or: King Solomon’s picture book. London: Phaidon 
Press, 1951. 1 p. 98 illus. 


An anthology of pictures attempting to show that “there is no new thing under the sun,” even 
in the world of art. The juxtaposition of ancient and modern works of art reveals striking affinities 
between all styles at all times, and stresses the continuous re-emergence of art forms through 
history. 
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GOLDWATER, ROBERT JOHN. 
_ Artists on art, from the xiv to the xx century. New York: ar 1945. 
497 p. 100 illus. 


Anthology of writings by artists, from Cennini to contemporaries, reflecting a variety of ideas on 
a variety of subjects: technique, aesthetics, the purpose of art, the artist's own work and the work 
of other artists. Informal statements from letters, diaries, and interviews provide insight into each 
artist's personality. Biographical notes, portraits, sources, index. 

A recently published illustrated anthology of artists’ writings (Thorn, Eduard. Kuenstler ueber 
Kunst. Baden-Baden: Klein, 1951) presents another type of arrangement: instead of listing the 
material chronologically it assembles artists” statements, from Leonardo to Picasso, under various 
subject headings. 


Primitivism in modern painting. New York: Harper, 1938. 210 p. plates. 


A careful study of the main aspects of primitivism in modern painting from Gauguin to 
surrealism, followed by an analysis of the social, cultural, economic, and psychological forces 
that contributed to the origin and development of this movement. Fine classified bibliography. 

The same subject of primitivism in modern painting receives an interesting and original treat- 
ment in the third volume of Bernard Dorival's Les étapes de la peinture contemporaine (1948), in 
chapter on "La protestation de l'instinct et du coeur,” 


Hess, THOMAS. 
Abstract painting; background and American phase. New York: Viking 


Press, 1951. 164 p. illus. (part colored) 


In the first two parts of his book the author analyzes the abstract elements in the art of the 
past and surveys modern European painting, stressing the trends that have especially influenced 
American art. The last chapter, "The Foreground and New York," is devoted to the study of 
American abstract painting as represented by the work of eighteen artists, beginning with de 
Kooning and ending with Jackson Pollock. 


KAHNWEILER, DANIEL HENRY. 
Juan Gris, his life and work. Tr. by Douglas Cooper. London: Lund, 
Humphries, 1947. 177 p. illus., plates (part colored) 


The first work in English on one of the most original and consistent exponents of Cubism. In the 
book’s first two parts the author interweaves a detailed history of this movement with his account of 
Juan Gris” life and work. 'The third section contains the artist's own concise and lucid writings on 
art. Bibliography; listing of exhibitions and collections; chronological table. General index. Color 
and monochrome plates. 

The original French edition published in Paris by Gallimard in 1946 under the title, Juan Gris, 
sa vie, son oeuvre, ses écrits, differs from the translation in having a fuller bibliography, more 
details and a different selection of half-tone illustrations. 


Kre, PAUL. 
On modern art. With an introduction by Herbert Read. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1949. 55 p. illus. 


In these aphoristic notes, translated from German, Paul Klee explains what happens in the mind 
of the artist in the act of composition and defends the artist's right to create his own order of reality. 
Herbert Read's introduction clarifies the ideas of Paul Klee, which he considers to be "the most 
profound and illuminating statement of the aesthetic basis of the modern movement in art ever 
made by a practising artist." 
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Kun, KATHARINE. l 
Art has many faces; the nature of art presented visually. New York: Harper, 


1951. 185 p. 271 illus. (7 colored) 


As curator of the Interpretation Gallery at the Art Institute of Chicago, the author explains art 
to the layman emphasizing pictorial material and limiting the text to factual or critical statements. 
The first part of the book deals with all periods; the second, devoted to contemporary art, 
demonstrates “how the present-day movements grow out of the world around us, a world of speed, 
science, technology and immediacy.” 


MOTHERWELL, ROBERT BURNS, EDITOR. 


The Dada painters and poets. New York: Wittenborn, Schulz, 1951. (The 
documents of modern art, 8.) 388 p. illus. 

A comprehensive anthology of essays, manifestoes, and articles published during the dada era, 
roughly from 1912 to 1922, Many of the writings appear here for the first time in English, Robert 
Motherwell, who assembled the documents, traces the history of the movement in his introduction. 
Illustrations consist of paintings, collages, title pages, posters, and dada objects. Excellent critical 
bibliography by Bernard Karpel, librarian of the Museum of Modern Art, 


Mounica. HAUS DER DEUTSCHEN KUNST. 


Die Maler am Bauhaus. Munich: Prestel, 1950. 65 p. illus. 4 colored plates. 


An illustrated catalogue of an exhibit organized by Dr, Ludwig Grote, who was the director 
of the Dessau Museum in the Bauhaus days. Grouped around the main figures who were active at 
the Bauhaus between 1919 and 1933 (Klee, Kandinsky, Schlemmer, Feininger), this exhibit 
represents the spirit of the movement and, at the same time, a certain phase in the creative growth 
of each artist, Biographical notes; statements by artists. 


MUNSTERBERG, HUGO. 


Twentieth century painting. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 102 p. 
illus. 

A clear and concise survey of the main currents of contemporary painting covering the period 
from 1900 to 1950. Beginning with chapters on Matisse and Picasso, the author subsequently 


covers abstract art, expressionism, and surrealism, devoting a section to modern American 
painting. Full index. 


Myers, BERNARD S. 


Modern art in the making. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. 457 p. illus. 
(part colored) 


Starting with the French Revolution as the beginning of a new era, the author traces "the 
stylistic changes from generation to generation together with a sequence of historical, social and 
cultural sources of these developments." Simple, nentechnical writing makes this scholarly, well- 
documented book enjoyable for both layman and expert. Selective bibliography limited to English 
titles. Full index. 


New York Crry. MUSEUM or MODERN ART. 
Abstract painting and sculpture in America. New York: The Museum, 1951. 


159 p. illus, (part colored) 


Written by Andrew C. Ritchie and published in connection with the exhibit held at the Museum 
in 1951, this book reviews the abstract movement in America from the famous Armory Show of 
1913 to the present. Linking American abstractionism with its European origins, and emphasizing 
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the movement's more extreme directions, it presents a wide variety of examples of this new form 
of art in 127 plates, eight of them in color. Catalogue with biographical notes. Bibliography by 
B. Karpel. 


Cubism and abstract art. New York: The Museum, 1936. 249 p. 223 illus. 


Issued as a catalogue to the retrospective exhibit by the same name held at the Museum in 1936, 
this book confines its scope to the art of European countries. Beginning with the disintegration of 
impressionism as the first step towards abstraction, Mr. Barr presents a lucid and factual analysis 
of the growing process of cubism, and discusses all the major forms of art that directly or indirectly 
evolved from it. Biographical data; selective classified bibliography. 


Fantastic art, dada, suxrealism, edited by Alfred H. Barr, jr.; essays by 


Georges Hugnet. New York: The Museum, 1947. 248 p. illus. 

Revised edition of a pictorial guide published to record and explain the exhibition held at the 
Museum in 1936-37, With a definite stress on the dada-surrealist movement in pictures and text, 
this collection covers the fantastic and the marvelous in European and American art of the past 
five centuries. Chronology; list of devices and techniques; brief bibliography; index. 


Picasso: fifty years of his art, by Alfred H, Barr, jr. New York, 1946. 314 p. 


illus., colored plates. 


Well-documented, careful study which has developed out of a catalogue compiled for the 
comprehensive Picasso exhibit held at the Museum in 1939. It "neither argues an interpretation 
nor draws any general conclusions. But 1t does attempt a balanced, condensed survey of Picasso's 
art: first, by means of reproductions; second, by a running commentary which is closely integrated 
page by page with the illustrations and supported by notes; lastly by a series of appendices which 
include chronologies, lists and reprints of Picasso’s own statements.” Bibhography lists over 
500 items. 


RAYNAL, MAURICE. 
History of modern painting. Geneva, Skira, 1949-50. 3 vols. colored plates. 


Vol. 1: From Baudelaire to Bonnard: The birth of a new vision (1949). 

Vol. 2: Matisse, Munch, Rouault: Fauvism, Expressionism (1950). 

Vol. 3: From Picasso to Surrealism (1950). 

À comprehensive study of modern painting from the precursors of impressionism to the present. 
It attempts "to show how and why various modern movements have happened, what have been 
the relationship between them, and who have been the leading protagonists." Some three hundred 
color plates, well integrated with the text, act as the guiding principle. Special attention is 
devoted to the leading artists of each movement. Chronological tables summarize events. Bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notices. Full indexes. 


READ, HERBERT EDWARD. 


Art now; an introduction to the theory of modern painting and sculpture. 
Rev. & enl. ed. London: Faber, 1948. 144 p. 196 illus. (part colored) 


An account of the development of modern art, stressing the principle of continuity. Traces the 
evolution of artistic thought through the nineteenth century and shows how the present art 
philosophy has been influenced by Henri Bergson's ideas. Of special interest are the chapters on 
expressionism, abstract art, and surrealism. An epilogue and a revised selection of illustrations, 
including work of American artists, have been added to this edition. 


The philosophy of modern art. London: Faber, 1952. 278 p. illus. 


The author dedicates this collection of essays written between 1933 and 1950 to W. Worringer, 
whose book Abstraction and Empathy, published in 1908, he considers to be of utmost significance 
in the development of modern aesthetic ideas. In discussing various topics, shifting very often 
from the position of spectator to that of creative artist, Herbert Read stresses the continuity in 
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the arts, or as he calls it, "the re-emergence of traditions." Of particular interest is the essay on 
the art of Europe at the end of the Second World War, in which the author compares the 
artistic achievements of two decades: that from 1909 to 1918 and that from 1939 to 1948. Written 
in a superb style, full of original and inspiring ideas, this book presents a lucid evaluation of the 
creative spirit in modern art. Full index. 


REWALD, JOHN, 
The history of impressionism. New York: The Museum of Modem Art, 
1946. 474 p. illus. (part colored) 


Complete and well-documented survey of the movement, presented with just enough subjectivity 
to make it fascinating reading for both students and laymen. The principle of chronological 
arrangement is followed throughout the book and extends to the chart of events and the 
annotated critical bibliographies, general and individual. Full index includes titles of paintings. 


Ruops ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, PROVIDENCE, ART MUSEUM. 


Isms in art since 1800. Providence, 1949. 88 p. 


Compiled by the director Gordon Washburn for'an exhibit held at the Art Museum in 1949, 
this mimeographed guide attempts to clarify the art terminology of the twenty-seven chief 
movements since the French Revolution. Index of “Isms” and artists associated with them. 
Selective bibliography. 


SAUERLAND, MAX. l 
Die Kunst der letzten 30 Jahre. Hamburg: Laatzen, 1948. 182 p. 64 plates. 


Based on a lecture delivered at Hamburg University in 1933, this book's first edition was con- 
fiscated by the Nazis. Outlining the four main streams of contemporary German art — impres- 
sionism, expressionism, magic realism, abstract idealism — the author criticizes programmatic 
art and advocates absolute freedom of artistic expression. List of bibhograpbical references. 


ScHMIDT, PAUL FERDINAND. 
Geschichte der modernen Malerei. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1952. 279 p. 
illus. (part colored) 


The author's opinion that modern movements such as cubism and expressionism originated as 
a reaction against the materialism of the mid-nineteenth century and the middle-class ideals, has 
led him to begin his book with the art of that era: the color-conscious realism of Courbet. In 
subsequent chapters on twentieth-century painting and its leading artists he devotes special 
attention to German art and the social conditions mfluencing it. Excellent color and half-tone 
plates. Bibliography limited to German titles. Full index. 


SoBY, JAMES THRALL. 
After Picasso. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1935. 114 p. 60 plates. 


Devoted to the neo-romantics and the surrealists, whose work, originally derived from Picasso, 
has gradually developed into a new form of art "meant to touch the emotions rather than to 
appeal to the intellect." Individual artists, both European and American, are discussed within 
this general survey of the movements. 


Contemporary painters. New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1948. 151 p. 
illus. 


Collection of essays on twentieth-century artists, most of them American. Some of the leading 
English neo-romanticists and European expressionists are also discussed. Of special interest are 
studies of futurism, vorticism, and the movement generally called the metaphysical painting. 
Index of artists. 
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SWEENEY, JAMES JOHNSON. 
Plastic redirections in 20th-century painting. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934. 108 p. illus. 


The author begins with the discussion of Seurat's search for structure as a definite break with the 
nineteenth-century tradition; in subsequent chapters he then shows how "the twentieth century 
has been characterized by a gradual return to origins, to a new archaism — a pre-logical mode of 
expression — to art as something necessary and organic: a vital element in the world about us, not 
merely a reflection of it." Bibliographical notes. 


THREE LECTURES ON MODERN Art: “Intrinsic significance” in modern art, by 
Katherine S. Dreier. Modern art and tradition, by James Johnson Sweeney. 
A retrospective view of constructive art, by Naum Gabo. New York: 


Philosophical Library, 1949. 91 p. illus. 


Collection of lectures given at Yale University to honor Katherine Dreier's seventieth birthday. 
Miss Dreier, one of the outstanding pioneers of the nonrepresentational art in this country, discusses 
the aims and contnbutions of these new forms of art and gives an interesting account of the 
Armory Show of 1913 and its revolutionary effect upon the American public. Mr. Sweeney's 
survey is mainly devoted to the two artists, Duchamp and Gabo, whom he sees as carrying on the 
tradition of Cézanne, Denoting art as "the specific and exclusive faculty of man's mind to conceive 
and represent the world without and within him 1n form and by means of artfully constructed 
images," Mr. Gabo pleads for the artist's right to pursue his vision. 


WIGHT, FREDERICK $. 


Milestones of American painting in our century. New York: Chanticleer, 


1949. 132 p. illus. (part colored) 


Illustrated catalogue of the outstanding exhibit of contemporary American painting held at the 
Boston Institute of Contemporary Art in 1948. Mr. Wight’s comprehensive survey of the develop- 
ment of American paintıng ın the twentieth century is followed by annotated reproductions 
from the works of fifty artists, which represent their various points of view. 


WILENSKI, REGINALD HOWARD. 
Modern French painters. London: Faber, 1944. 424 p. 104 plates. 


Dramatically arranged in Prologues, Scenes, and Acts, this history covers all trends from 
realism to surrealism. Discussion of social and political life in Paris is related to good accounts of 
individual artists. Bibliography includes contemporary criticism. Full index. Eight annotated 
color plates have been added to this reissue, originally published in 1939, 


WRIGHT, WILLARD HUNTINGTON. 
Modern painting; its tendency and meaning. New York: John Lane, 1915. 


352 p. 28 plates (4 colored) 


One of the first attempts in English to approach modem painting in a scholarly way, showing 
“how each of the movements depends on the other and has grown out of the other.” The culmina- 
tion of this book isthe discussion and extollment of synchromism, a movement led by two 
Americans: the author's brother, S. MacDonald Wright, and his friend, Morgan Russell. Full index. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. ART GALLERY. 
Collection of the Société Anonyme: Museum of Modern Art, 1920. New 
Haven, Conn.: Associates in Fine Arts, 1950. 223 p. illus. 


Comprehensive catalogue of the pioneer Société Anonyme collection, founded by Katherine 
Dreier and Marcel Duchamp in 1920 and presented by them to Yale University in 1941. The 
extensive critical and descriptive text is written by men and women who were personally associated 
with the artists represented in the collection. Almost 200 illustrations, biographical data, bibliog- 
raphies, and many statements by artists are other features which make this book a valuable and 
interesting document of the development of the nonrepresentational art. : 


The Future of Paper-bound Books 


An address delivered before the Canadian Retail Booksellers Association 
at Toronto, Canada, on May 21, 1953 


By FREEMAN Lewis 
Executive Vice-President, Pocket Books, Inc. 


HEN, some montbs ago, Mr. Williamson telephoned to ask if 1 would 

speak at your convention, 1 was most flattered and hastened to accept. 
Some weeks later, he grew more specific and wrote that the subject should be 
“The Future of Paper-Bound Books.” Since that time, I have waited with in- 
creasing trepidation for his further help, but he has not seen fit to send me a 
workable crystal ball. So, 1 must launch forth as a prophet, well aware of my 
own limitations and, in a figurative sense, courting certain dishonour, for 1 
must prophesy in my own country. 

Let me start by quoting from the address of Mr. Samuel P. Gingold, Presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Coast Independent Distributors” Association at its recent 
convention. Said Mr. Gingold: “It is the opinion of distributors everywhere 
that one of the biggest problems in the physical operation of our agencies 
today is the distribution, financing and warehousing of small books. It is a 
subject of major importance to both distributors and the publishers involved. 
We receive, distribute and accept returns each week on pocket-size books. 
We process returns by title; we stock these returns; we redistribute, recover 
and process reorders; we maintain inventories which, due to inadequate call- 
ins, gradually have built themselves up to astronomical figures." 

From this beginning, Mr. Gingold went on and became downright uncom- 
plimentary. Much of what he had to say concerned inventories, and I would 
like to go into that matter at some length, since it is extremely important to the 
future of paper-bound books. But before doing so, it should be helpful if we 
took a very brief look at the past. 

Before this current period there have been four major waves of paper-bound 
book publishing on the American continent. The first, in the late 1820s and 
early 1830s died before it had achieved much stature. The second, in the — 
1840s, had considerable success. Within a few years it faced a bad inventory 
situation. This was followed by price-cutting, dumping and bankruptcy. 

The third, in the 1860s, also had considerable success. By and large, the 
calibre of the titles then published was low. This was the era of Erastus 
Beadle and the dime novel. After a few years, paper-bound publishing once 
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again vanished, killed off by a lack of sufficiently high editorial standards as 


much as for any other single reason. 

In the 1870s and 1880s, paper-bound publishing really flourished. It played 
a more important role in the total book publishing picture then than it does 
today. The end result in the late 1880s and early 1890s was bankruptcy for 
most of the publishers involved. The majór causes then were an international 
copyright act, excessive inventories, continued overproduction in terms of 
actual sales, and the high costs of severe competition. 

Obviously, excessive inventories have played a large part in the misfor- 
tunes of the industry in the past. So let's take heed of Mr. Gingold's com- 
plaints and try to estimate as accurately as possible just what the inventory 
situation is today. 


It should be stressed that the figures I am about to give represent only an 
informed guess. The basis for the figures on wholesaler and dealer inventories 
is taken from a survey made by 118 wholesalers in the United States this past 
winter I have extended this estimate to include other types of accounts such 
as chain stores, business in Canada, etc. I think the conclusions are reasonably 
accurate, but I would not want them taken for gospel truth. 

According to my estimate, this is the current inventory situation for whole- 
salers and retailers of all kinds: 


25-cent books: U.S. -, ~ - 48,000,000 
Canada- — — 4,000,000 

52,000,000 
35-cent and 50-cent books: U.S. - — — 24,000,000 
Canada- - = 3,000,000 

27,000,000 


Total 79,000,000 


These figures apply only to adult books. They do not include such flour- 
ishing lines as Little Golden Books or Wonder Books. And they do not include 
the rather substantial inventories of special titles at 75 cents and $1.00. 

It seems to be rather commonly accepted that the current sale of paper- 
bound books is running at an annual rate of about 250,000,000. If this figure is _ 
reasonably accurate, current book inventories in the hands of wholesalers and 
retailers are equal to about three months’ sales. 
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It seems further generally agreed that the monthly production and distri- 
butions of paper-bound publishers exceed current monthly sales. The backlog 
of inventory is already high, and it is steadily getting higher. In an industry 
which operates on a consignment basis, this obviously spells trouble, 

But this is not the whole inventory story. All paper-bound publishers have 
substantial warehouse stocks of their own. 1 do not know how to estimate 
these accurately. Certainly, however, they run not less than a figure equiva- 
lent to two months of sales for even the most efficient publishers, and for many 
they must run as high as five or even six months of sales. Here I am including 
both live and dead inventory. If these assumptions are reasonable, and this 
publisher inventory is added to the retailer and wholesaler inventories previ- 
ously discussed, the industry is currently carrying a stock ranging from a 
probable low of 115,000,000 unsold books to a probable high of 200,000,000. 
My personal guess is that the total inventory of unsold paper-bound books 
today is at least 175,000,000 copies. 

At this point, we should all stop and shudder. But there is worse to come. 

Inventory figures by themselves, while revealing, are not truly meaningful 
unless related to sales. If sales happen to be rapidly increasing, inventories 
will tend to dwindle. But currently sales are not increasing. The best esti- 
mates I have been able to get from U. S. wholesalers are that across the board, 
sales for the first quarter of 1958 versus the same period in 1952 were down 
10-15 per cent. One, possibly two, publishers were slightly ahead. One, 
possibly two publishers, were about even. The rest were down from a little 
to a lot. 

These figures show that the paper-bound book publishing industry is 
currently in a very unhealthy situation. They make it evident that sooner or 
later there must be an adjustment which will put a heavy burden on the pub- 
lishers as they take back unsold copies and issue the corresponding credits. 
If this adjustment comes within a short period of time, that is, if dealers more 
or less simultaneously begin dumping overstocks back on wholesalers, and 
wholesalers, in turn, begin dumping their overstocks back on publishers, or 
fail to pay their bills at least to the extent of such overstock, it is not im- 
probable that a number of paper-bound publishers will go bankrupt or at 
least cease operating in the small book field. 

If the adjustment of excessive inventories can be made slowly, say over a 
period of a year or eighteen months, most publishers can probably absorb the 
` returns and the financial licking which such returns will represent. 

If history is about to repeat itself, the future of paper-bound books is cer- 
tainly a gloomy one, since many of the major factors contributing to past 
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bankruptcies are all too evidently present today. But small book publishers 


are not gloomy and the reason is not simply a failure to recognize signs of 
'current distress. 

But before getting to some encouraging remarks about the future of this 
business, in which 1 have such great faith, let me continue for : a bit to bea 
kill-joy about its probable prospects. 

If any business is to grow in health and prosperity, it should have available 
an abundant supply of high quality material. At the present time, paper- 
bound publishers are issuing between 900 and 1,000 titles a year at the rate 
of nearly ninety a month, with the emphasis heavily on fiction. The amount of 
fiction annually published by originating publishers has never been sufficient 
to provide that much high-quality reprint material. It is not sufficient today. 
But in the past, there were the back lists of the publishers to make up the 
deficit. The digging into back lists has now gone so far that there is little gold 
left in those mines. 

To keep up the schedules, and to avoid to some degree the ridiculous mini- 
mum guarantees brought on by competition for titles, one of the current 
devices is original publishing in paper bindings. So far as fiction is concerned, 
this stretch-out device has been notable chiefly for the stimulus it has given to ` 
would-be censors. Perhaps this is more the fault of the publishers than of the 
authors. You Canadian booksellers have seen this far more sharply than your 
brother booksellers south of the border. 

There is, of course, a simple answer to this insufficiency of good, new titles. 
It is only common-sensical to remark that it is unnecessary to publish bad 
books and that if the supply of good ones is sparser than the present sched- 
ules, why, then, cut the schedules. 

It is also reasonable to point out, as so many booksellers continue to do, 
that the pressures of new-title scheduling are forcing many wonderful older 
titles off the market long before they have had a chance to reach the book- 
buying public. If only the pressure of gobs of new titles could be abated, 
there might well be a healthy back-list business to take its place. 

Both these points, though reasonable and probably true, are quite unlikely 
to be effective under present competitive conditions. The best chance of 
making them effective lies with you booksellers. I would beg that you try to . 
force the issue by making a serious effort to stock older titles of merit for your 
customers. If this means that you will not have space to display all ES new 
titles, be discriminating and skip newly issued junk. 

In the past two years there has been a tendency to increase the retail prices 
of paper-bound books. This has usually been explained as the inevitable 
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result of increases in production costs. These have been truly fantastic. We 
have made a study of these increases in our own business, using 1945 as the 
base year, and our figures are probably about the same as those of other com- 
panies. If we look only at them, it seems incredible that retail prices have risen 
so little. For instance, here are our percentage cost increases in various cate- 
gories of labor and materials from 1945 to 1953: 


Cover paper - = =~ =- - = = up 75% 
Text paper, free sheet ~ - - - =- ~ - ~ - up 115% 
Text paper, ground wood -— - - - ~ ~ - - up 87% 
Binding materials - - - - - - OD 9% 


Labor has increased as follows: 


Compositors - - =~ - - =- = ~ = = - up 190% 
Engravers — - ~- ~ =- =- - = = = = = up 185% 
Pressmen ~ =- - = = = = = = = = - up 170% 
Bindery workers —- - —- - - = = = ~ = up 180% 


Does this mean that retail prices must continue to rise, that paper-bound 
books may price themselves out of the market? I don’t think so, for, actually, 
the costs of production for paper-bound publishers have not markedly in- 
creased. The reasons are simple: in the first place, paper-bound books today 
are not as good physical products as they were seven or eight years ago. 
The paper is poorer, the type is smaller, certain features such as end sheets 
and lamination have disappeared, etc. In the second place, there have been 
considerable advances in production techniques, particularly in the develop- 
ment of better printing and binding machinery and in the development of 
rubber-plate printing processes. 

What has happened has been that paper-bound publishers, more success- 
fully than cloth-bound publishers, have met rising costs by ingenuity and 
substitutions so that the sharp increases,in costs have been approximately 
canceled out. Neither paper- nor cloth-bound publishers, however, have been 
able to cancel out the increased costs of doing business, and that has been 
the factor most important in forcing a rise of retail prices. 

In terms of the value offered the public for its money, there is an extra- 
ordinary variation among paper-bound publishers. Had we at Pocket Books. 
used, last year, the specifications of that competitor who spent least on his 
product, and had our sales been the same, we would have saved $980,000 
in production costs. 

This is a huge figure, but we have not been moved to give smaller values. 
We note, with comfort, that there is an almost perfect correlation between 
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sales and product value. Those companies giving the greatest values have the 
greatest sales and ás product value declines, so do the relative sales of the 
companies involved. 

But I think it is inescapably true that many paper-bound publishers have 
not followed as well as they might have the primary philosophy of “the best 
possible books for the lowest possible prices,” and there is currently consider- 
able evidence that the buying public is not happy about paying 35 cents for 
25-cent books. 

Personally, 1 don't believe that paper-bound books can be successfully 
merchandised on a mass-market scale if the difference between actual cost 
and retail price permits the publisher an undue margin with which to be an 
inefficient business man. And, comfortable as it may be to have profit margins 
which seem to guarantee everyone from author to retailer an increased take 
per copy, 1 think that such a course of action is not only not safe and wise, but 
actually is the surest way to destroy the substantial earnings which paper- 
bound publishing has demonstrated are possible. In mass merchandising, 
itis wisdom to maké a little on a lot; it is suicide to try to make a lot on a little. 

Now, since I am being gloomy about the future, let me take up just one 
more bad sign. 

Some fourteen years ago, when Bob de Graff started Pocket Books, there 
was great joy expressed by the public and by such public service leaders as 
librarians, ministers, critics and educators. Good books at low prices were 
being brought to a wide audience, and wasn't that wonderfull It was, and it is 
still true today, and still wonderful, but there has been a change from praise 
to criticism. Throughout your country and mine, the voices of those who 
rejoice at the good things which come from paper-bound publishers are being 
over-shouted by the voices of censors. Part of this protest comes undoubtedly 
from the dangerously increasing tendency to stifle freedom of thought and 
freedom of inquiry. But part also comes from an honest indignation, however 
misguided or illogical or even downright foolish. Books traditionally have 
been limited in distribution and have been the objects of veneration and 
respect because those who acquired and read them were the leaders of the 
community, the churches and the schools. There is a deep-seated emotion 
about the value and place of books in human life. Among media of communi- 
cation, books have been the aristocracy. 

The growth of paper-bound books has been, in simple fact, a giant stride 
forward in the democratic process. But by its very success in opening up new 
avenues of entertainment and instruction for the many as well as for the 
few, this progress. has created resentments, particularly in those individuals 
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and groups, whether religious, civic or private, who cannot quite believe that 
equality of opportunity and freedom of choice should be extended without 
restraint in a democracy. 

Every would-be censor says, in effect, that he is afraid to trust the integrity 
and intelligence of his fellow human beings. The growing number of at- 
tempts to limit your freedom to read what you choose is one of the unhappy 
aspects of the present scene in relation to the future potentials of the small 
book business. 

Before dealing with a more optimistic view of the future, let me summarize 
briefly the past and present. Historically, the paper-bound book industry has 
come in waves, usually sparked by some technological advance. There has 
been a quick growth, a period of seemingly great prosperity, then over- 
production, mammoth returns and bankruptcy. 


The present period has pretty much followed historical precedent, so far. 
It started with the adaptation of rotary magazine presses to book production. 
It has grown quickly. It seems at the moment to be exceptionally prosperous. 
And it has now entered a condition of excessive inventories and almost 
murderous competition. Will historical precedent be followed? Is the next 
stage a general bankruptcy? I don't think so, though I'm pretty sure that the 
road immediately ahead will be very rough and bumpy. There are a good 
many things about which paper-bound publishers can be cheerful: 


1. The public is obviously interested in reading books — lots of books — 
and it would seem likely that the appetite for book reading will continue to 
grow. 


2. The compensation now being earned by authors from paper-bound 
book sales is remaxkably good. Frequently it exceeds the earnings which such 
authors can secure in any other way. The current arguments about the per- 
centage of royalty paid or the division of the royalty earned are, to a large 
degree, brought about precisely because of the importance of this source of 
revenue to authors. If present methods are wrong or unfair, if the economic 
pattern of the industry really needs to be changed, I am sure that such 
changes will come about. The encouraging thing is that royalty revenue from 
paper-bound books is large and that it would be very hard indeed to finda 
substitute.for it. 


3. The sale of paper-bound books is now important to the magazine whole- . 
salers who handle the distribution. Originally they took on books as a sideline. 
Today, in a well-managed agency, books account for 20-25 per cent of the 
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total dollar volume. Even if all present paper-bound publishers go bankrupt, 
wholesalers are likely to seek new publishers to revive a category of merchan- 
dise which is so important to the gross volume and net profits of their 
businesses. 


4, Retailers of books (whether newly in that business or not) have found 
that the existence of paper-backs widens their horizons. I think that the 
retailer is the most poorly compensated member of the chain. In proportion to 
his importance and service, he is less well rewarded than authors, original 
publishers, reprint publishers, or wholesalers. Perhaps this is merely an 
extension of history, for certainly book retailers have always received the 
small end of the stick. But, for service performed, cost undertaken and risks 
run, no retailer need be exceptionally bright to see that this new form of book 
publishing and book distribution can be developed to enlarge his potential 
and even, perhaps, to bring about more quickly the day when his service to 
his community can be more adequately performed and more adequately 
recompensed. 


5. The very inefficiencies of present methods of wholesaling and retailing 
offer great hope for the future. If the paper-bound industry has been able to 
do so well despite techniques which are so feeble and so poorly geared to the 
needs of effiicient book distribution, then it should be no superhuman task 
gradually to work out better methods which will produce better profits for 
the participants and better service for book buyers. 

There is one point here I would like to dwell on for just a moment. Paper- 
bound publishing has grown through the use of magazine distribution tech- 
niques. These include fast turnover, consignment, free delivery, low dis- 
counts and a fixed, and very short period of time on sale. Books, by their very 
nature, do not fit with real comfort into all these magazine techniques. They 
need not only to be on sale for longer periods of time, but they may need to 
remain on sale almost indefinitely. This violates the necessity for fast turn- 
over. And without fast turnover, neither wholesalers nor retailers are justified 
in operating at the low discounts now granted. 

You, as booksellers, are vitally concerned with this problem. Paper-bound 
publishing badly needs your skills and your co-operation. If it is to have an 
important future, new techniques will have to be worked out to give you 
better discounts at least on those books which should remain permanently on 
sale even though their turn-over cannot match that of current publications. 


6. The editorial coverage of paper-bound publishing can be greatly 
extended. So far, the major effort has been largely confined to fiction. I think 
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it is not improbable that the kind of fiction which represents an attempt to 
satisfy the needs of a pulp magazine audience has gone as far as it can go. 
But for the whole balance of the world of books, the paper-bound publishers 
have barely begun to give the public the benefit of their capacities. 

Think for a moment of the tremendous range of books which may some 
day be brought into the field of low-priced book publishing — biography, 
history, science, the liberal arts, philosophy, drama, poetry — the field has’ 
hardly been scratched. The opportunities for public service are enormous and 
largely unrealized, and this very weakness can predicate a glorious future. 


It is interesting to note that even the gloomy aspects, on which I dwelt 
at such length, may help paper-bound publishers to build an impressive 
future. Overproduction and excessive inventories have come about largely 
from faulty techniques of distribution and from an undue greed for the “fast 
buck.” If there is trouble ahead, as I believe there is, that very trouble may 
help to change poor business techniques to better ones and help to build a 
sounder business structure. 

The current shortage of sufficient worthy fiction is already beginning to 
force paper-bound publishers to widen their editorial horizons. You, as book- 
sellers, know how much more there is to your business than fiction. Small 
book publishers may soon have to find out this simple fact, and do something 
about it. i 

Censorship efforts, with their accompanying commercial pressures, are 
now forcing a closer examination of his practices by each paper-bound pub- 
lisher. The result, at least in terms of good taste, is almost certain to be 
beneficial. 

One of the most exciting aspects of the future is the fact that the English 
language is becoming the second language in most non-English speaking 
countries in the world today. To all publishers, but particularly to paper- 
bound publishers, this is both a responsibility and a challenge. If there is 
ever to be a brotherhood of man, it can only come about through mutual 
understanding of our past, our present, and our dreams of tomorrow. Inex- 
pensive books can help tremendously. They can carry the treasures of great 
literature throughout the world. They can carry our scientific discoveries, 
our teaching methods, our philosophy of freedom, our advancing experi- 
ments in democratic living to every race and every country. And they can 
bring to us, by reverse lend-lease, those very same things from all other 


peoples. 
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One of the most persuasive advocates of reading today is Frank C. 
Laubach. 1 would like to quote here a paragraph from one of his books — 
Teaching the World To Read: 


“Itis not by any means the only thing a man needs — this ability to read. 
If his attitude is selfish, if his social ideals are low, then education may 
make an illiterate a menace. But the proper kind of literature is effective 
in changing people's ideas. Countless peoples have acquired a new vision 
of life reading the Gospels. Millions have changed their lives because 
the right sentence confronted them at the right moment, so that litera- 
ture probably is as great as any single force in the world for the building 
and rebuilding of human ideals. It is debatable whether all the sermons 
of all the churches are as influential in transforming human beings as are 
the books the people read." 


I firmly believe that the book will remain, as it has for so many centuries, 
the basic tool of entertainment, education and culture. Paper-bound pub- 
lishers, because of the unrealized potentialities of their methods of produc- 
tion and distribution, can have a future of almost unlimited magnitude. As 
time goes on, they will have many difficult problems to solve and they may 
stumble in the process, but there need be no failure. The ceiling can be as 
high as their noblest dreams. 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Ina I. Casser, whose useful compilation, “Some Books on Modern Painting” 
is the leading article of this number of the Bulletin, is a member of the 
Librarys Art.and Architecture Division staff. She is a graduate of the 
University of Berlin (history of art), of the École de Louvre, Paris, and of 
Columbia Universitys School of Library Service. While in Europe, Mrs. 
Cassirer wrote extensively about exhibitions, fashions, etc., for newspapers, 
particularly in Prague. 


FREEMAN Lewis, the second new contributor in this number, will be re- 
membered for his address, "Paper-bound Books in America,” which appeared 
in last February's Bulletin. It has taken two editions of the separately pub- 
lished pamphlet format to satisfy the demand; considerable interest was ex- 
pressed in Europe, where the Bulletin has good circulation. When the Editor 
read of this second address, he asked Mr. Lewis for it, thinking that it 
probably extended some thoughts and answered some questions raised in the 
first one. It does. It will likewise be reprinted. 


GIFTS 
The Aline Bernstein Collection 


EARLY THIS SUMMER, Mrs. Aline Bernstein, one of the theatre's best-known 
designers, a co-founder of The Museum of Costume Art, and a friend of The 
New York Public Library, gave to Theatre Collection a large number of 
original color drawings of costume and scenery created by her, and many 
blueprints from which the scenery was built. The work covers many of Broad- 
way's hits of the past quarter-century and several off-Broadway productions 
from her earlier days. Among them are Eva LeGallienne's Romeo and Juliet, 
done at the old Civic Repertory Theatre on Fourteenth Street, and the Le 
Gallienne-Ethel Barrymore L'Aiglon. The most recent is The Happy Time, 
done in 1951. 

This collection, covering thirty-five plays, is a valuable historical record 


and an important aid for future designers. W. H. MATIHEWS 


* > * 
Taux FOLLOWING LIST of donors, with brief descriptions of their gifts, repre- 


sents a selection from the Library's records of material received during the 
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month ended September 15, 1953, Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of 


New York City. 


From Organizations 


The Institute for Military History attached to 
the Yugoslav People's Army — A folio volume 
entitled Istoriski Atlas Oslobodilackog Rata 
Naroda Jugoslavije, 1941-1945 (Historical 


Atlas of the Liberation War of the Yugoslav 


People, 1941-45). The work consists of a long 
series of admirably executed maps illustrating 
the military operations of the war. 


Escuela Nacionale de Bellas Artes “San 
Alejandro,” Havana, Cuba — La pintura y la 
escultura en Cuba, edición homenaje, año del 
cincuentenario de la independencia de Cuba, 
1902-1952. 


Swedish Colonial Foundation, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania — Swedish Contributions to 
American Freedom, 1776-1783, by Amandus 
Johnson, Volume 1, 1953. 


Dunfermline Public Libraries, Fife, Scotland 
— The Murison Burns Collection, a Catalogue 
of the Books and Pamphlets presented by Sir 
Alexander Gibb to the City and Royal Burgh 
of Dunfermline, compiled by Nancie Camp- 
bell, 1953. 


The Easton Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio — Fifty Years of Flight, a Chronicle 
of the Aviation Industry in America, 1903- 
1953, by Welman A. Shrader, 1953. 

Central Yiddish Culture Organization — 
Gideon, a Tragedy of the Biblical Period in 
Twenty-two Scrolls, by David Ignatoff, 1953. 
Superior Stone Company, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina — North Carolina Roads and Their 
Builders, by Capus Waynick, 1952, 


Sociedad de Geografía e Historia de Guatemala 
— El hijo de bucanero, novela de la epoca de 
la colonia (1676 a 1700), por J. Fernando 
Juarez Muñoz, 1952. 


Youth and Hechalutz Department, World Zion- 
ist Organization, Jerusalem, Israel — Pioneers 
from the West, a History of Colonization in 
Israel by Settlers from English-speaking Coun- 
tries, by Yaakov Morris, 1953. 


Salem Books Company, Salem, Massachusetts 
— Some Stories of Adventure in Old Salem's 
Commerce, by Fred A. Gannon. 


. Stattsbedrijf der Posterijen, Telegrafie en Tele- 


fonie, The Hague, Netherlands — Het Ont- 
werpen van Postzegels, voor W. F. Gouwe, 
1958 (Publicaties 1v). 


The Fackenthal Library, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania — The Task 
of Law, the North Law Lectures Delivered at 
Franklin and Marshall College, 1941, by Roscoe 
Pound; and A Letter by Dr. Benjamin Rush 
Describing the Consecration of the German Col- 
lege at Lancaster in June, 1787, printed by 
Franklin and Marshall College from a newly. 
discovered manuscript now in the Fackenthal 
Library, 1945. 


Collection 


Mr. Gabriel R. Cussen — A collection of old 
volumes, including two volumes on the ancient 
city of Syracuse: De Situ et Origine Syracu- 
sarum, scripsit Franciscus Göller, 1818, and 
Die Stadt Syrakus im. Althertum, von Bernard 
Lupus, 1887. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, SEPTEMBER, 1958 


DuniNG THE MONTH of September, 1953, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building was 69,733. 'They consulted 
181,783 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 215,265. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation 
Department was 769,268. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 2,308 
volumes and 2,649 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 932 volumes, 1,928 pamphlets, 81 maps, and 23 prints. The Circulation 
Department received as gifts 808 volumes and 17 pamphlets. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Jonn MACKENZIE Cory, Chief 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Harriet E. Kemp 

SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES, Margaret Wehler 

DEPUTY SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES (Bronx), 
Isabel Jackson 

EXTENSION DIVISION, Mrs. Jean Godfrey, Supt. 

RICHMOND REGIONAL, Katharine O'Bnen, 
Librarian 

INTERBRANCH LOAN, Henrietta Quigley, Supt. 

CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Lucille T. Mathews, Supt. 


CATALOGUING OFFICE, Ellen Peters, Supt. 

BOOK ORDER OFFICE, Mary E. Neubert, Supt. 

BINDING & PROCESSING OFFICE, William Stern, 
Supt. 

WORK WITH CHILDREN, Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, Supt. 

WORK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE, Margaret Scoggin, 
Supt. 

ADULT SERVICES, Leona Durkes, Supt. 


BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


MANHATTAN 


AGUILAR. 174 E. 110th St. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 

BLOOMINGDALE. 206 W. 100th St, 
McCormick 

CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Ave. Regina Sludock 

CENTRAL CHILDREN’S ROOM. Central Bldg. 
Helen A. Masten 

CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Central Bldg. Ellen M. 
FitzSimons 

CHATHAM SQUARE. 33 E, Broadway. Marion Lang 

COLUMBIA. Room 101, Columbia University Library. 

COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs Lilian Wilson 

COUNTEE CULLEN. 104 West 186th St. Mrs. 
Dorothy Homer 

EPIPHANY. 228 E. 23rd St. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

58rn STREET. 127 E. 58th St. Mary C. Hatch 

FORT WASHINGTON. 535 W. 179th Street. Wini- 
fred Gambrill 

GEORGE BRUCE. 518 W. 125th St. Howard Rickert 

HAMILTON FISH PARE, 388 East Houston St. Ger- 
trude Finkel 

HAMILTON GRANGE. 
Malamud 

HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 W. 124th St, Ehza Marquess 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Ave., South. Mrs. Alice 
Vielehr 

INWOOD. 4790 Broadway. Edith Rees 

JACKSON SQUARE. 251 W. 13th St. Helen Morgan 

LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 168 Avenue of the 
Americas. Raymond Harris, Acting 

MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd St. Casindanıa Eaton 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES. 238 William St. James 
Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 2230 Munic- 
ipal Building. Amela H. Munson 

Public Health Division. 125 Worth St. Daphne 
Kenway 

MUSIC LIBRARY. 121 E. 58th St. Gladys Chamberlain 

NATHAN STRAUS. 348 E, 32nd St. Mrs. Blanche 
Brauneck 

96ra STREET, 112 East 96th St, Irene Patjens 

115rn STREET. 203 W. 115th St. 

125rH STREET. 224 E. 125th St. 

OTTENDORFER. 135 Second Ave. Charlotte Hubach 

PICTURE COLLECTION. Central Building. Romana 
Javıtz 

RIVERSIDE, 190 Amsterdam Ave. Myrtle Reynolds 

ST. AGNES. 444 Amsterdam Ave. Dorothy Cobb 

SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 104 W. 186th St. 
Jean Blackwell 

SEWARD PARK. 192 E. Broadway. Mrs. Beulah T. 
Sheetz 

6714 STREET. 328 E. 67th St. Margarethe Korten- 
beutel 

TEACHERS” LIBRARY. 112 E, 96th St, Esther Gorey 

TOMPKINS SQUARE. 331 E. 10th St. Margaret Marks 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 

WEBSTER. 1465 York Ave. Dorothy L. Hull 

YORKVILLE, 222 E. 79th St. Emily Davis 


503 West 145th St. Ida 


~ 


Emily F. 


THE BRONX 


BRONX REFERENCE CENTER. 2555 Marion Ave. 
Julia Armstrong 
CITY ISLAND. 825 City Island Ave. Mrs. Stella 
Webber 
CLASON'S POINT. 1205 Harrod Place. Earle Gladden 
O Bldg. 10. 3080 Yates Ave, Gerald 
o 
FORDEAM. 2558 Bainbridge Ave. 
GUN HILL. Building. 10. 740 Gun Hill Rd. Laurel 
Alexander 
HIGH BRIDGE. 78 W. 168th St. Marjorie C. Burbank 
HUNT'S POINT. 877 Southern Blvd. -, 
KINGSBRIDGE, 3041 Kingsbridge Ave. Eileen Riols 
MELROSE. 910 Morris Ave. Ruth Shinnamon 
MORRISANIA. 610 E. 169th St. Ralph Long 
MOTT HAVEN, 821 E. 140th St. Mildred Nelson 
158xp STREET, 301 E. 153rd St. Dorothy Leuthold 
PARKCHESTER. 1884 Metropolitan Ave. Mrs. Alice 
Alexander 
PELHAM PARKWAY. Building 18. 2280 Wallace 
Avenue. Frank Bradley 
SEDGWICK. Buildmg 4. 1553' University Avenue. 
Ethel E. Frey 
M open 1866 Washington Ave, Mrs. Polly Post 
elson 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS. 2019 University Avenue. 
Mrs. Florence M. Currie 
Ms ORT 3871 Sedgwick Ave. Florence 
oc 
VAN NEST, 707 Rhinelander Ave. Elizaheth Hudson 
WAKEFIELD, 4100 Lowerre Pl. Alice McQuaid 
WEST FARMS. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Mrs. Nadine 
Murayama 
WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 1400 Dolen Park. Mrs. 
Eleanor Janssen 
WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4304 Katonah Avenue. 
Mrs. Louise H. Woods 
WOODSTOCK, 761 E. 160th Street, Erna Obermeier 


RICHMOND - 


GREAT KILLS. 3936 Amboy Road. Mrs. Lou Walker 
a PORE (Hughes Memorial Library). 155 Third 
treet, 
PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett St. Mrs. Mary Bowles 
DIM REGIONAL. 10 Hyatt Street, Katherine 
rien 
ST. GEORGE. 10 Hyatt Street. Phyllis Tinckler. 
SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. Marte Van Pelt 
STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. Muriel Bedell 
TODT HILL. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Irene 
Van Wagenen 
TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Road. Genevieve Wells 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 978 Castleton Avenue 
Eleanor Ayoub 


Exhibitions in the Central Building 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN OCTOBER 


THOMAS MORELY, ELIZABETHAN MUSICIAN Room, 84 


An exhibition in the Music Division commemorating the 350th anniversary of the 
composer's death. 


THE LIBRARYS BOOKS Ist FLoor COoRRIDOR 
A selection of the Library's publications which are still in print and for sale. North cases. 
PERRY AND JAPAN Room 322 


Japanese manuscripts, prints and books, and the famed Japanese scroll of watercolor 
sketches made by a Japanese artist on the scene from the first day after Perry's arrival 
in Uraga on July 7, 1853. Reopened after Summer closing. 


EDUCATION FAIR MAIN Lossy 
Adult educational activities carried on by the Library. 
TOBACCO SONGS 1614-1950 Room 324 


Music from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 


DRAWINGS FOR NINE PICTURE BOOKS AND COLLAGES BY 


BRUNO MUNARI Room 78 
In the Central Children's Room. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 1808-1882 RooM 818 


The 150th anniversary of Emerson's birthday. Manuscripts, copies of all of his books, 
etc., from the Berg Collection. 


WOOD CUTS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF FIVE CENTURIES SRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Especially interesting in its contrast of the vitality of the sixteenth and twentieth 
centuries. In South Print Gallery. 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK Bus Prosa (Cosson 
Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 
In the North Print Gallery. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 

WASHINGTON IRVING Srp FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING First FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Easy Reading for Adults 


800 Titles Helpful to Living in America 


Chosen by A WORKSHOP GROUP or THE LIBRARY 


INTRODUCTION 


ASY reading for Adults is a list of books selected to satisfy a need which 

has been felt in The New York Public Library. We believe it will also 

be of use to organizations and other libraries confronted by this same frus- 

trating and persistent readers’ advisory problem. This list is by no means 

definitive, but we hope that, in spite of many obvious omissions, it will help 

to bring previously published lists up to date. Due credit must be given to 

the many pioneers in the field of readable writing and to those still engaged 
in the great readability controversy. 

This list was produced as a co-operative effort of sixty practicing librarians 
with a limited amount of time who were engaged over a period of two years 
in a workshop project conducted as a part of the Circulation Department's 
in-service training program. The object of the workshop was to prepare a 
list of readable books which had been examined, annotated and tested by 
readability formulas and which in many cases had also been tried out with 
readers. Although the list reflects the advantages of group thinking, all who 
were involved in its preparation are well aware that it lacks the careful 
research which one person devoting full time could give to examination and 
consideration of every available title. 

The list as a subject for the workshop grew out of the difficulty staff mem- 
bers experienced in selecting books for adults with limited reading ability. 
These include foreign-born readers educated in their own language but 


usually unfamiliar with English. This group needs books to prepare them 
[523] 
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for American citizenship, books about getting and holding a job, about 
establishing and maintaining a home; books on health and safety, personal 
and intergroup relations, recreational and leisure-time activities, cultural 
interests, and books interpreting America. There are also the Spanish- 
speaking readers, most of them from Puerto Rico who, although they are 
citizens, do not read or write English and who may not have had an adequate 
education in their own language. Except in the field of citizenship, most 
of their needs are the same as those of the foreign born. Another group in 
New York City requiring special books is composed of the functionally 
illiterate migrants from other parts of the country who have not had the 
opportunity to progress beyond the fourth grade. They need books to help 
them learn to read as well as books related to their jobs, home and leisure- 
time activities. Any branch library where these different types of readers do 
not emerge is sure to have plenty of American-born readers who are handi- 
capped by lack of education or in whom the motivation for reading is not 
strong. A final group is made up of the reader who wants information on a 
subject which is unfamiliar to him and for which he needs simple introductory 
material. 

In the workshop itself, assistant branch librarians constituted the majority 
of the membership. There were also ten librarians in charge of sub-branches 
where the small staff demands that the librarian be all things to all readers. 
A few of the foreign-language librarians, and ten reference librarians from 
the larger branches also participated. Despite a variety of professional titles, 
all these librarians had certain qualifications in common. They were all be- 
yond the orientation stage in library work; in fact, some had many years of 
experience. They were chiefly concerned with serving adult readers, and 
most of them had enough branch administrative responsibility to make them 
aware of community needs in the different neighborhoods of a great cosmo- 
politan city. The majority had also participated in two earlier in-service work- 
shops, so that they were familiar with the methods and aims of this type of 
program. 

Actually the immediate aims of this workshop as an in-service training 
program were to achieve from a book-centered program: 

Group discussion of books among staff. 
Practice in writing annotations. 


Practice in presentation to readers of the salient points of a book. 


Sharing the workshop findings with the entire staff of a branch. 


| 
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EASY READING FOR ADULTS 020 
And underlying these aims were the more fundamental ones of increasing 
acquaintance with the material in a little-known field and also of learning 
to read for a particular group of readers rather than merely for personal 
enrichment. i 

From past experience we knew that the accomplishments and real satis- 
factions of such a project would come from small working groups where 
discussion was possible, Most of the work on the list was done in six com- 
mittees of ten people each. One committee was concerned with the foreign- 
born reader educated in his own language, another with the native-born 
adult of low literacy, a third with the Spanish-speaking reader, a fourth 
with the American-born reader in need of simple books. Still another com- 
mittee concentrated on reference and informational material. The final 
committee was assigned the task of testing all the books which had been 
recommended and evaluated by the other groups. 

How did the committees go about their work? First a group of books was 
chosen from the American Library Association’s Books for Adult Beginners, 
and from readings selected by the Committee for Refugee Education, a New 
York group which has done a remarkable piece of work in teaching English 
to Europeans. The first books were assigned to committee members with 
two purposes in mind: to re-evaluate them in the light of today’s needs and 
interests; and to give workshop members the sense of the kind of material 
they would be looking for, once they started sifting books published since 
the 1946 A.L.A. list. 

All committee members watched for new books coming to their libraries. 
Publishers” lists were checked. 'Teachers of English for the foreign born were 
consulted. As interest and enthusiasm grew, more and more suggestions 
came from staff members outside the workshop. The number of books ex- 
amined was impressive. Out of these, the promising ones, 600 or more, were 
read, discussed in committee, frequently tried out with members of the 
public, and, if they passed muster, annotated and sent on to the testing com- 
mittee. E 

When the workshop started, each member was given a guide for writing 
annotations.* This also served as an outline for the discussion of each in- 
dividual book. Theme or subject must, of course, be indicated, but emphasis 
was to be placed on reader use: What was the style of writing? Was vocabu- 


* Reproduced at the end of this Introduction. 
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lary simple? Was sentence structure clear and uninvolved? Did the author 
make use of conversation and personal pronouns to enliven what he had 
to say? Format was scrutinized with the adult beginner in mind. Interest 
and makeup of books intended for the child or young person were examined 
for acceptability to adults. 

After experimenting with a variety of readability formulas during the 
first year, it was decided to use that devised by Dr. Rudolph Flesch and 
explained in his book, How to Test Readability (Harper, 1951). For details 
of this test as well as of his concepts of “Reading Ease” and “Human Interest,” 
we refer the reader to this book and to some of Dr. Flesch's earlier books. 
Here, too, will be found the definition of the terms “Very Easy,” “Easy,” 
“Fairly Easy,” etc. 

In carrying out the test, fifteen to twenty samples were taken throughout 
each book; pamphlets were generally tested in their entirety. Where other 
formulas had been used, the grading was equated to Dr. Flesch's “Reading 
Ease Scores.” Books that tested “Difficult” and “Very Difficult” as well as 
some that tested "Fairly Difficult" were placed in the category, "Information 
and Reference" if they were suitable for such purposes. Some books, which 
did not lend themselves to testing but seemed good for simple reference use 
were also included here. Of the "readers" only those that had a running text 
were tested and classified. Others, which could not be tested, were grouped 
together as "readers." A few picture books were included as stepping stones 
for the illiterate. 

The reactions of some of the adults using these books were discovered by 
means of casual conversations in the neighborhood branches. These were 
then discussed at committee meetings. 

In the spring of 1951, at the end of two years, we had a list of over 300 
books which had been read, discussed, annotated from the point of view 
of reader use, and tested by a readability formula. This list which we are 
now offering for use is neither basic nor exhaustive. We have found books 
on all reading levels but, as we expected, the "very easy" ones are few and 
far between. Progressing upward on the scale of reading difficulty, there 
is no dirth of available material. Some out-of-print books which are still 
generally to be found in public libraries are included. 

Attempts have been made to call the attention of publishers to books 
which should be brought back into print and to the great need for more of 
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the “easy books for adults.” If anything is to be accomplished along these 
lines, we believe that it will take the combined efforts of librarians and 
teachers of adults to convince publishers that the market for books of this 
kind is not too limited. 

It is our earnest hope that some permanent committee will be established 
within the profession so that the field of readable books can be more 
thoroughly explored and this list kept up to date. No titles have been added 
since March, 1951. 

To the members of this workshop we pay especial tribute. This is their list. 
We recognize that much of the work on it involved the use of precious per- 
'sonal time, but we believe too that it had its compensations. 

We also gratefully acknowledge our debt to Dr. Rudolph Flesch for his 
helpful advice and the personal contribution he made to our insight and 
interest in this subject. And finally, our thanks to the pioneers in the field 
of readability and to the makers of all earlier lists. 


LEONA DURKES 
Superintendent of Adult Services 
MirpnkeD V. D. MATHEWS 
Superintendent of Adult Services (Retired) 
Donoruy Kunn Oro 


Librarian in charge of Library Service 
ta Trade Unions 
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DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING ANNOTATIONS FOR 
WORKSHOP ON READABLE BOOKS 


ANNOTATIONS should be written for use of fellow librarians — both in The 
New York Public Library and possibly elsewhere; not for the Public. 


Reader use should be kept in mind more than subject covered while reviewing book. 
The following points will help clarify this approach: 


‚1. Type of reader: 
a. Adult. 
b. Male or female. 
c. No reading skill, some skill, etc. 
d. Reader with language barrier, i. e. uneducated foreign born, or educated in native 
language 6 i 


e. Reader with educational limitations. 


H. Style of writing: 
a. Simple vocabulary. 
b. Simple sentence structure. 
c. Enlivened by personal pronouns direct or indirect quotations, conversation, or other 
dramatic effects. 


II. Special features, such as: 
a. Material of current interest. 
b. Older material but still valuable for historical or other information. 
c. For new citizen. 
d. For reader and special interest, i. e. scientific, craftsman, housewife, etc. 
e. Juvenile in approach but: useful for adults. 


IV. Format: 
a. Size — too large for adult or too small for library use, etc. 
b. Print — clear, large or otherwise noteworthy. 
c. Arrangement on page — crowded, wide margins, etc. 
d. Ulustrations — suitable for adult, add to interest and comprehension of text. 
e. Textbook. 


WHEN WRITING ANNOTATIONS TRY TO INCLUDE ALL ABOVE POINTS WHICH ARE PER- 
TINENT. Ávoid use of general terms such as, “average reader" “intermediate” and 
“readable.” Make evaluation as specific as possible, Include a final evaluation: 

“Recommended for adult use.” 
“Recommended for adults with specific interest.” 
“Not recommended.” 


Use sentence, complete or incomplete, not outline form. 
Organization of the annotation is more important than literary style. 


FORM OF ANNOTATION: 
Author Class Number 
Title 
Publisher, date, pages, price 


Annotation: 
n Se + 


Nore: Authors’ names are generally given as they appear on the title pages. 
Publishers are merely identified. The italic numerals or letters at the ends of the 
annotations are the call numbers of those books in the Circulation Department. 
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THE LIST 


ORDER OF ARRANGEMENT 


I. Picture Books V. Fairly Easy 
II. Readers VI. Standard 
IIT. Very Easy i , VII. Fairly Difficult 
IV. Easy VIII. Information and Reference 


Indexes: Reader Index — Subject Index — Author-Title Index 


I. PICTURE BOOKS 


BAILEY, BERNADINE. Picture Book of New York. Whitman, 1950. 28 p. $1.00. 1 


Portrays New York history from 1609 through 1936 by illustrations in various forms. The 
accompanying text is difficult because of the many proper names. Could be used as a picture 
book for adult beginner who has little or no reading ability but wants introduction to New York 
State. Format and print suit the subject but are not especially attractive for adult readers. 917.47 


Downer, Marion. Discovering Design. Lothrop, 1947. 104 p. $3.00. 2 


An introductory book which effectively proves how man-made design has its basis and origin in 
nature. Primarily a picture book (on an adult level) with each illustration accompanied by brief 
text. Variety and beauty of the drawings and photographs will sustain interest where the text is 
lacking in simplicity or clarity. Will bé especially useful with the artistic person who lacks po 
skill. i 


FrrcH, FLORENCE Mary. Allah, the God of Islam. Lothrop, 1950. 144 p. $3.00. 
3 


The beautiful photographs make this book useful as a picture book, The text might prove of 
interest to the reader with some knowledge of English, if educated in his own language and 
seeking information in this field. Describes the life of the Moslem and his ways of worship. The 
print is large and clear though not too well spaced. General makeup is unusually attractive. 297 


GILCHRIST, MARIE EMILIE. Story of the Great Lakes. Harper, 1942. 30 p. $1.75. 
4 


Illustrations and text present the immensity of the large industries of this region, the dreaded 
lake storms and the exciting historical episodes that make the Great Lakes famous. For the adult 
with little or no reading ability the pictures would be both interesting and informative. The clear 
print might entice him to pick a word here or there. Large format may prove a drawback for 
library use. 917.7 


Hank, Ann. Story of the Pennsylvania Dutch. Harper, 1943. 82 p. $1.75. 5 

This book is suitable only as a picture book for the adult with no reading ability but with 
interest in phases of American life. History, customs, and beliefs are well illustrated, but the 
juvenile approach and large format limit its use. 917.48 


Joy, Cuarzes Reno, AND MELVIN ARNOLD. The Africa of Albert Schweitzer. 


Harper, 1948. 160 p. $3.75. 6 


The excellent photographs are the chief asset of this book which gives glimpses into the work 
of this great humanitarian. Without these the text would be too difficult for any but the adult 
with some reading ability or education in own language. Print is clear though small. Otherwise 
format is forbidding. B 


- 
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MACGREGOR, FRANCES COOKE. Twentieth Century Indians. Putnam, 1941. 
127 p. $3.00. 7 


Many beautiful illustrations make this a good picture book about American Indians, their 
current history and culture. The large, clear type may tempt the reader with very limited ability 


to take a few steps in reading. Large size limits it, however, to picture-book use. 970.1 
RıcHaRDs, I. A. English through Pictures. Pocket Books, 1951. 334 p. 25 cents. 
8 


A manual of Basic English for adults of Spanish, French, Italian Portuguese and German 
origins. Covers a vocabulary of 500 words, Includes many examples of correct sentence structure 
and serves as a pronunciation guide in phonetic symbols to above languages. Exercises explained 
with aid of stick figures. Excellent self-teaching tool for foreigner or for use with anyone else 
with little knowledge of English. Print and illustrations clear. Handy pocket-book format limits 
its use for library circulation but not for owning by reader. pamphlet 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR, AND HELEN Ferris. Partners: the United Nations and 
Youth. Doubleday, 1950. 206 p. $3.50. 9 


A fascinating picture book with an interesting text telling what the United Nations has done 
for young people all over the world. Although the vocabulary and style are not easy, the adult 
concerned with the problems will be able to gain insight, even though his reading ability is 
limited. Could be used either as a picture book or reference tool with adult beginner. Mass of 
print at times too solid, and large-size format not good for the beginner; and yet book has its 
uses. 841.1 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR, AND FRANCES Cooke Maccrecor. This Is America. 
Putnam, 1942. 191 p. $3.75. 10 


A beautiful photographic account of America, east, west, north and south, its people and its 
places. Pictures are accompanied by text written by Mrs. Roosevelt. This portion of the book 
might prove too difficult for adult beginner but would certainly stimulate his desire to read. The 
whole is beautifully put together on fine, hard paper, with wide margins, and clear type. 917.3 


SCHOOR, GENE. The Picture Story of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Fell, 1950. 94 p. 
$1.00. 11 


A picture book that will interest the adult SE with little or no knowledge of English. 
Especially suitable for the foreign born. Large, clear photographs with brief captions which are 
not essential for understanding, but may be good for introduction to reading. Paper and poor 
margins make ita perishable hbrary item. B 


STEFANSSON, EVELYN S. B. Here Is Alaska. Scribner, 1943. 154 p. $3.00. 12 


For the uneducated American or foreigner with no knowledge of English, these attractive 
photographs of life in Alaska will prove a good introduction to books. The text is difficult, but a 
word here and there may start off the adult wanting to learn English. 917.98 


II. READERS 


BRIGHT, Emma Lewis, AND Eva CORNELIA MITCHELL. A Day with the Brown 
Family. Educators Washington Dispatch, 1949, 33 p. 25 cents. 1 


Based on everyday experiences in the home, this reader is prepared for the adult with little 
or no knowledge of English. The large, clear print, black-and-white illustrations add to the 
comprehensibility of the text. Will interest both Americans and foreign born with little educa- 
tional background who are looking for self-help books, not for entertainment. Large-size 
pamphlet format makes it difficult for extensive library use. pamphlet 
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BRICHT, Emma Lewis, AND Eva CORNELIA MITCHELL. Making a Good Living. 
Educator’s Washington Dispatch, 1949. 27 p. 25 cents. 2 


Can be used with A Day with the Brown Family or independently as a slightly more advanced 
reader. Text is based on work, hobbies, spending, saving, and recreation. Directed at the adult 
beginner with little or no educational background but endeavoring to improve his reading ability. 
Excellent print and suitable illustrations. Pamphlet format may be handicap. pamphlet 


Cass, ANGLICA. How we live. Noble, 1949. 148 p. $1.50. 3 


A very elementary reader, written especially for the foreign-born or “semi-literate adult who 
wishes to learn English for daily needs.” The black-and-white illustrations, large, clear print, well 
arranged text, as well as the carefully planned progression of the material will permit anyone 
with interest or intelligence to use the book without the help of a teacher. Fills the need for 
books of this kind. . 498.2 


Dixson, ROBERT James. Exercises in English Conversation for the Foreign 
Born. Regents, 1945. 127 p. $1.25. 4 


Emphasis here'is on learning to "speak" English. Should be used with the Dixson Beginning 
Lessons and Graded Exercises. Since the lessons are progressively more difficult it can be used by 
the intermediate student as well as by the beginner. À tried and proven textbook. 428.2 


Dixson, ROBERT James. Graded Exercises in English for the Foreign Born. 
Regents, 1943. 154 p. $1.25. 9 


One of the standard works in constant demand by foreign-born students as well as by teachers 
of the foreign born. Not a grammar but a drill for written and spoken English, for the inter- 
mediate and advanced student. 428.2 


HANDLER, BEULAH. English the American Way. Barnes Noble, 1940. 190 p. 
$1.00. 6 


A handbook for adult Germans, educated in their own language and to a certain extent in 
English. Planned to help them improve in both speaking and writing. The study questions for 
naturalization as well as the material on the American way make it of value in citizenship training. 
A study book in both format and content. 428.2 


LAUBACH, FRANK. Streamlined English. Macmillan, 1951. 111 p. $1.32. 7 


A textbook written for the adult with no knowledge of English. For this type of reader the 
material is excellent and might also be used for the illiterate American born. Short, simple lessons 
that progress towards the more complex story form. The type is heavy, clear and graded to fit 
the degree of reading skill. Pages are well balanced. Word index and other devices make this a 
good self-help book. pamphlet 


LEARNING the English Language. Book 1. Houghton, 1942. 30 p. 48 cents. 8 


Pamphlet prepared for the first step to learning English. Material is on adult level. Word-by- 
word development, conjoined to simple pictographs, make it suitable for self-instruction. Clear, ' 
heavy type, well spaced, adds further to reading ease. Large size and paper binding may limit use 
in library. pamphlet 


Mason, JOSEPHINE Dwicut. Building Our Country. Heath, 1946. 205 p. $1.88. 
9 


Simple, almost outline, story of the development and growth of the United States and its 
resources. Although written for use in classes, it is also suitable for anyone studying independently 
who has some knowledge of English. Starts very simply and grows more difficult as book pro- 
gresses. Especially good for anyone preparing for citizenship. Book is small but easy to handle 
and clearly printed. Simple line drawings and maps help the text. 978 
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Mason, JOSEPHINE DWIGHT, AND GERTRUDE E. O’Brien. A Practical Reader 
for Adults: Book 1. Heath, 1931. 137 p. $1.68. 10 


Written for the adult with little or no education in own language but with some slight ability to 
speak and understand English. While the text starts at lowest grade, it progresses epic to a more 
advanced level, Can be given to anyone willing to work independently as well as one in a class, 
Primarily intended as a textbook for the foreign born, the material dealing with everyday ex- 
periences makes it usable with the native illiterate also. 428.2 


Mason, JOSEPHINE DWIGHT, AND GERTRUDE E. O’Brien, A Practical Reader 
for Adults: Book 2. Heath, 1931. 161 p. $1.76. 11 


Intended as a second step in reading development to follow Book 1, this book can, however, 
be used separately. Aims to teach reading and writing to the adult with some knowledge of 
spoken English but with little education in own language. Method of presentation is in textbook 
form, but the subjects are so practical that auy adult with educational limitations would also find 


a certain satisfaction in reading for information and experience. = 428.2 
MORIARTA, Hannan. Life in the U. S. A. Ungar, 1945. 2 vol, set. $1.50 each. 
12 


A book for the foreign-born adult, emphasis on the woman who already knows some English 
grammar but needs familiarity with American colloquialisms (not slang). Much helpful informa- 
tion on American customs and institutions is presented in easy dialogue. Although the small 
format makes this a difficult library item, it is definitely worth having. 428.2 


WaurreE, Jonn. American Words and Ways; Especially for German Americans, 
Viking, 1943. 184 p. $2.50. 13 


This book is planned for the German-born adult with some knowledge of English who wants to 
improve his ab ity to read and speak the language. It will serve this purpose well but should not 
be used with the beginner or the foreigner from other lands. The print is small and crowded but 
adequate for textbook purposes, 428.2 


III. VERY EASY 


BarpwiN, James. Fifty Famous Stories Retold. American Book Co., 1924. 
172 p. $1.89. 1 


The textbook format of this book is unfortunate, since these old legends and historical tales are 
ideal for use with adult beginner. The style and vocabulary are very simple, and yet there is no 
loss of interest in their presentation. The print is clear and well spaced. Should be used with 
American or foreign-born adult who is taking his first step toward independent reading. fiction 


The Basic Bible. Dutton, 1950. 910 p. $4.50. 9 


The Bible translated from Greek and Latin sources into English, limited to 1,000-word vocabu- 
lary. Follows the King James version. For the adult familiar with the Bible in his own language 
but with a limited reading ability in English this would be an excellent “reader.” The type is: 
clear but so small and crowded that only the more educated would be able to read it. 220 


Bears, Frank Lxx. Chief Black Hawk. F. Watts, 1943. 252 p. $1.75. 8 


A simply written, exciting story of the Sauk Indians which will appeal to a man interested in 
stories of the West. Although written for children, it is not too juvenile to be used with an adult 
with limited reading ability. The book is small but has large, clear print, Recommended for the 
adult reader who needs to develop his reading skills. fiction 


BELL, MARGARET E. Watch for a Tall White Sail. Morrow, 1948. 222 p. $2.50. 
4 


Story of a eit E girl and the hardships she and her family underwent during an 
Alaskan summer, Will appeal to the adult with a limited reading ability, especially a forea Dass 
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woman with education in her own language. The style is very simple and full of human warmth. 
Type is large and well set on page, with ample margins. Format is quite acceptable for adult 
use. fiction 


Bricut, Emma Lewis, AND Eva CORNELIA MrrcHELL. The Browns at School. 
Educators’ Washington Dispatch, 1949. 23 p. 25 cents. > 


One of a series designed especially for the illiterate adult, native or foreign-born. The simple 
vocabulary, sentence structure and subject matter are well adapted for a person with an ele- 
mentary knowledge of English and not highly educated in own language. Large, clear print with 
ample spacing and the crude black-and-white sketches all fit the level at which these readers are 
aimed. Large-paper format may constitute a handicap for use in library. pamphlet 


Cass, ANGELICA W. Your Family and Your Job. Noble, 1948. 71 p. $1.25. 6 

The second book in Cass’ “Adult Education Series” can be used independently of the first. Will 
be helpful with either native or foreign-born reader with limited skill. Deals with phases of 
everyday life. Large, clear print; pen sketches make it attractive to persons wanting a little more 
than a grammar textbook. Small size here is no disadvantage. Definitely simpler than Moriarza’s, 


Life in the U.S.A. 28.2 
CHARTERS, W. W., AND OTHERS. Let's Be Healthy. Macmillan, 1947. 272 p. 
$1.84. 7 


While this is intended as a textbook on safety and health for a teacher to use with children of 
various ages, it will also interest adults with limited reading ability. The mother, of foreign birth 
or with little educational background, will find here some valuable advice presented in a simple, 
interesting style. The excellent photographs, clear charts, large, well-spaced print, all give greater 


value to this book for the adult beginner. 613 
CLIFFORD, HAROLD BURTON. Yesterday in America. American Book Co., 1949. 
255 p. $1.72. 8 


Simply but interestingly written stories of famous events in American history. Juvenile apprcach 
will confine this to use with adults of very limited reading ability, especially the American-born 
with little schooling. Quizzes at end of each chapter; pictures, and general format are appropriate 
for this type of reader. Print clear and well spaced. 428.6 


Cormack, M. B. First Book of Stones. F. Watts, 1950. 93 p. $1.75. 9 


A book on stone collecting, what you need to know and what equipment is required for this 
hobby. À book that would interest the adult male with limited reading ability who has an interest 
in the subject. The vocabulary is simple and the style clear. The clear, strong pictures add to the 
interest of the text, Print is large and well spaced, on well-balanced margins. The general format 
will appeal to the uneducated rather than the sophisticated. 552 


Epmonps, WALTER D. Wilderness Clearing. Dodd, 1949. 156 p. $2.50. — 10 


Story of border warfare during Revolutionary times; tales of frontier life and Indian outbreaks 
make this an exciting tale even for adults, either foreign-born or native, with very limited readin 
ability. Much dialogue and simple vocabulary are also responsible for the low grading. Print zd 
illustrations add to the value of this as a near-beginner's item. fiction 


Evans, Eva Knox. All about Us. Capitol Pub., 1947. 95 p. $2.00. 11 


Adults with very limited reading ability or limited education will find this an entertaining and 
even informative book. It presents some basic facts about the similarities and differences of the 
human animal, in a simple, lively fashion. The small compass, large print, and gay illustrations 
would encourage even the most insecure reader. 572 


Garst, Doris SHANNON, AND WARREN Gansr. Cowboys and Cattle Trails. 
Wheeler, 1948. 252 p. $1.75. 19 


A vivid picture of the life and work of cowboys on cattle trails painted in simple, direct style. 
Will appeal to men of either American or foreign origin with very limited reading ability who 
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want a taste of the West. Type is clear, heavy faced, well spaced. Occasional black-and-white 
illustrations enliven the text. Schoolbook format may be objectionable to the more sophisticated 
reader. B 


Hucues, Langston. The Dream Keeper. Knopf, 1949. 77 p. $2.50. 13 


Human, vivid, simply written verse on such familiar subjects as nature, dreams, people, 
religion. Will appeal to adults, especially those with very limited education in their own language 
or in English. Short lines, repetition of words and phrases make this valuable for use with begin- 
ners. Type is clear and set in ample margins. Simple black-and-white illustrations add much charm 
to this attractive little book. 811 


Learning the English Language. Book 2. Houghton, 1943, 35 p. 48 cents. 14 


This is the second in a series written for the adult — native or foreign-born — who has no 
knowledge of English. It is designed for progressive self-education. The simple concepts, illus- 
trated with clear black-and-white sx deal with everyday problems in which most adults 
would be interested. Type clear and well arranged on page. Large-paper format may prove a 
drawback in the library. pamphlet 


Learning the English Language. Book 3. Houghton, 1948. 82 p. 48 cents. 15 


Book 8 in a series written for the adult with limited reading ability. Provides more difficult 
material for the reader but still keeps the vocabulary and sentence structure fairly simple. A few 
black-and-white illustrations add interest to the clear, well-spaced print. Oversize pamphlet for- 
mat may detract from usefulness. pamphlet 


PALENCIA, ISABEL DE. Juan: Son of the Fisherman. Longmans, 1945. 207 p. 
$2.00. 16 


Story of a Spanish boy who begins life on the Mediterranean and after adventures inland re- 
turns to the sea. An excellent book for the adult of Spanish origin with very limited reading 
ability. Simple, warm style add to reading ease. Clear print, ample spacing, attractive black-and- 
white illustrations further increase usefulness of this book. fiction 


SANDBURG, CARL. Early Moon. Harcourt, 1950. 136 p. $3.00. 17 


A charming collection that would appeal to the adult who enjoys poetry but has a very limited 
reading ability, Deals with simple concepts that would appeal especially to the less-well-educated 
American or foreigner. The introduction, while more difficult, is also a good feature for the adult 
beginner. Simple fine drawings, large, well-spaced type, and symmetry of the pages make this a 
book to recommend freely to the adult beginner. 811 


Sumarmo, Irwin. Joe Magarac and His U. S. Citizen Papers. Messner, 1948. 
64 p. $2.00. 18 


A delightful American folk tale made applicable to problem of present-day new American. The 
humorous illustrations, personal style and simple text will appeal to both educated and uneducated 
foreigners. Should be included in all collections for citizenship classes. fiction 


THURBER, James. The 13 Clocks. Simon & Schuster, 1950. 124 p. $3.00. 19 


A sophisticated fairy tale about a cruel duke who kept a beautiful princess imprisoned until 
rescued by a noble prince. The moral of the tale is quite adult, but the simple style and dramatic 
quality make it suitable for one of very limited reading ability — especially the foreigner educated 
in his own language. Wide spacing, legible type, and general design add to its value, as do the 
strong, dynamic illustrations. fiction 


WALKER, MILDrED. Winter Wheat. Harcourt, 1944. 306 p. $2.50. . 20 


The story of a young person coping with life in the wheat regions of the Middle West, a Ver- 
mont father, a Russian mother, and her own romance, The adult with limited reading abihty, 
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especially a woman, will enjoy the simple, very human presentation. The small type and mo- 
notonously crowded pages may prove a handicap to any but the eager adult beginner. fiction 


IV. EASY 
ADAMS, SAMUEL Hops, The Pony Express. Random, 1950. 185 p. $1.50. 1 


Very interestingly written account of one of the fascinating phases in the expansion of the 
American frontier. Simple but colorful style will appeal to adults of American or Ge origin 
who can deal with American history only in easy-reading material. The print is large, clear, and 
well spaced. Vignettes attractive, and format acceptable to the adult beginner. 383 


ANDERSON, ANITA MELVA. Fur Trappers of the Old West. F. Watts, 1946. 
252 p. $1.75. 2 


Exciting adventure story of the Old West, presenting the life of Jim Bridger and his friends. 
Will appeal to man who needs easy-reading material. Simple vocabulary and style, while ad- 
dressed to children, will not offend adult with little educational background. Heavy type face, 
wide spacing and black-and-white illustrations increase usefulness with adult beginner. B 


ANDERSON, ÁNITA MELVA. Wild Bill Hickok. Wheeler, 1947. 251 p. $1.75. 3 


A story for the adult man who is interested in cowboys, pioneers and the West. Because of its 
rather juvenile approach and format, it can be used only with adults of limited reading ability and 
educational background. For them content and language will be quite suitable. The heavy black 
print and the occasional black-and-white illustrations give it additional value. B 


BARNHART, NANCY. The Lord Is My Shepherd. Scribner, 1949. 263 p. $4.50. 
4 


Seventeen stories from the Old Testament and a short version of the New Testament in simple, 
modern prose. For the American or foreign-born adult with limited reading e this will be an 
excellent introductory reading book. Subject familiarity and dramatic style added to beautiful 
clear print, ample margins and attractive illustrations make it a most desirable book on easy- 
reading list. 220 


Bears, FRANK Ler. Kit Carson. F. Watts, 1941. 187 p. $1.75. | 5 

Àn adventure story of the settling of the West. Although it is written for children, it is not too 
juvenile in text or format for adults with very limited reading ability and little educational back- 
ground. Especially good for men. Heavy-face type, wide spacing, and occasional black-and-white 
illustrations add value to the simple vocabulary and style of writing for an easy-reading book. B 


BENEDICT, RUTH, AND GENE WELTFISH. In Henry's Backyard. Schuman, 1948. 
n. p. $2.00. 6 
For the adult with very limited reading ability this is an excellent book. Dealing with race rela- 


tions, it is especially suitable for the American with interest in this subject. The humorous cartoons 
illustrate and elaborate the text so that the words take on meaning, 572 


BENET, ROSEMARY, AND STEPHEN V. Benet. Book of Americans. Rinehart, 
1933. 114 p. $3.00. 7 


A history of the United States in verse that can be read by any adult with limited knowledge of 
English. The short stanzas, simple vocabulary, and lively style all make for a very good easy- 
reading book. Rythm might appeal especially to Latin Americans. Type though small is clear 
and set on ample margins. The strong black-and-white illustrations and marginal drawings add 
greatly to the charm of the book. 811 


BRIGHT, EMMA Lewis, AND Eva ConNELIA MiTCHELL. The Browns and Their 
Neighbors. Educators Washington Dispatch, 1949. 14 p. 25 cents. 8 
The fourth in a series of texts for adult beginners based on the role of the family in the com- 


munity.: While it presupposes a slight knowledge of English or acquaintance with the three 
earlier texts, it can be given to adults with Little knowledge of English, both native and foreign- 
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born. Typography and illustrations are well adapted to the purpose. Pamphlet format may limit 
use. pamphlet 


Buck, PEARL S. The Big Wave. Day, 1947. 61.p. $2.50. 9 


A rather grim story of the fate of a small Japanese fishing village which was swept by a tidal 
wave. Has a mystic quality that will appeal to the adult educated in his own language but with 
limited knowledge of English. The simplicity and warmth of style as well as beautiful writing 
commend the book further. The heavy, clear, well-spaced type and reproductions of Japanese 
prints will make this an esthetic as well as an educational experience for the adult beginner. 


j fiction 
CARROLL, GLADYS Hasty. Christmas without Johnny. Macmillan, 1950. 230 p. 
$2.50. 10 


A very moving story of a nine-year-old boy who feels alone and misunderstood. Especially 
suitable for women with limited reading ability. Both vocabulary and style of writing are simple. 


The small format, balance of print and margins will attract the adult beginner. fiction 
Coins, A. FREDERICK. Working with Tools for Fun and Profit. Perma Giants, 
1949. 228 p. 95 cents. 11 


Excellent how-to-do-it book for man or woman interested in working with wood but with little 
knowledge of English. Written in simple language and lively style, it can be used to give impetus 
to the timid reader. Black-and-white illustrations clarify the text. Printing is clear but small. 
Color of paper is not very good. 684 


CRAWFORD, MARION. The Little Princesses. Harcourt, 1950. 314 p. $3.50. 12 


Marion Crawford, governess to the princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose of England, gives 
a very intimate description of their family life during peace and war. Simple style and lively 
manner will appeal to adult beginners, especially women. The crowded print and length of book 
may limit its use to the more advanced adult beginner. B 


Dacué, Luy. Talking through My Hats. Coward-McCann, 1946. 265 p. 
$2.75, y 13 


The success story of a French girl who became a famous New York milliner. Her struggle to 
adjust to New York will interest many a new American, especially a woman trying to make her 
way. The gay spirit and personal anecdotes, as well as the simple style bring this book to the read- 
ing level of the near beginner. The print and arrangement on the page add further to its usefulness 
in a collection for easy reading. B 


DALCLIESH, ÁLICE. America Travels. Macmillan, 1950. 121 p. $2.75. 14 


Story of transportation in America told in terms of the experiences of eight children. Written 
in semi-historical style. Although it is about and for children, it is not too juvenile for the adult 
with limited reading ability but with interest in the subject. Style is lively and vocabulary simple. 
The print is clear and well balanced. Black-and-white drawings throughout further enliven the 
text. f , 880.9 


Davis, HaroLp Lenor. Beulah Land. Morrow, 1949. 314 p. $3.00. 15 


An American frontier story of the 1850s and 1860s. Suitable for adults of limited reading 
ability, even for the very limited if interested in historical fiction. Large, clear print counteracts 
the effect of long paragraphs and full pages. No illustrations, but the end-paper maps will help 
reader to follow the story. fiction 


Davis, Richaro Haroınc. Bar Sinister. Scribner, 1903. 108 p. $2.00. 16 


Although the style of writing and subject matter belong to the past, the charm of this dog story 
as well as the illustrations and format will make an appeal to many adults, especially to men. Large 
margins and good print are part of this appeal. The colloquialisms will make it less useful with 
the foreign born although anyone with some knowledge of English will be pleased to meet some 
of these expressions in print. ` fiction 
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DEUCHER, Syr. The Young Brahms. Dutton, 1949. 152 p. $2.75. 17 


A simple and rather naive story of Brahms’ early years charmingly told. Subject interest would 
help an adult of very low reading ability over the hurdles of the more difficult spots. Though 
somewhat large, the book has a good format. The type is clear and widely spaced, thé margins are 
large, and the illustrations are pleasant. Written for children, but style is not objectionable to 
adults. : B 


Drxson, RonznrT J. Easy Reading Selections in English for the Foreign Born. 
Regents, 1948. 183 p. $1.95. 18 


Selections made from six well-known American authors, adapted to the reading level of the 
adult beginner. The style is simple, but the material is warm and alive. Can be used by adult of 
foreign birth who is capable of self-education, or as more advanced reader for adult, learning 
English in classroom. Print is close but legible. Black-and-white illustrations are adequate but add 
little to the general quality of this textbook. Paper covers not good for library use. pamphlet 


Dixson, ROBERT J. Elementary Reader in English for the Foreign Born. Re- 
gents, 1950. 120 p. $1.25. l 19 
A textbook for the adult foreign born who has advanced to the “reading” stage. Can be used 


independently by foreigner educated in own language. The vocabulary and style are adjusted 
for this purpose as is the subject matter. Print is clear and well spaced, makeup is good but would 


be more useful for library use if bound in hard covers. pamphlet 
Durry, CuroN T. The San Quentin Story. Doubleday, 1951. 253 p. $2.75. 
. 20 


This book is an unusual but fortunate addition because of its subject matter and style. The pic- 
ture of prison life and recent prison reforms should interest most mature people, native or foreign- 
born. Short episodes and personal narrative will spur the slower reader to greater effort, Clear, 


well-spaced type and well-balanced pages are an additional attraction. 365 
EATON, JEANETTE. Gandhi; Fighter without a Sword. Morrow, 1950. 253 p. 
$3.00. 21 


Takes Gandhi from age 15 to his death. A lively, not too detailed account. Written in a forth- 
right style, with easy vocabulary, and much conversation. Interspersed with many attractive full- 
page, black-and-white drawings. The pages are well balanced. Large, clear type. Definitely 
recommended for American-born adults with limited reading ability. B 


EATON, JEANNETTE. Leaders in Other Lands. D. C. Heath, 1950. 322 p. $2.28. 
22 


The textbook format may discourage the more sophisticated reader, but there is enough subject 
interest in these brief sketches of such well-known figures as Jeanne d'Arc, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Gandhi and Madame Curie to make it suitable for many adults with a very limited knowledge of 
English, especially the less-educated foreign born. The lively, simple style plus the clear, well- 
spaced print interspersed with black-and-white illustrations Add to the usefulness of this book. 920 


ERDMAN, LouLa Grace. Lonely Passage. Dodd, Mead, 1948. 234 p. $2.75. 
23 


Story of an adolescent girl who suffers loneliness, both spiritual and social, as she grows to 
womanhood. Will appeal to the woman of limited reading ability, especially one with growing 
daughters. Style of writing suitable for adult use. Print heavy and clear, with ample margins. 

fiction 
ERDMAN, LOULA GRACE. The Years of the Locust. Dodd, Mead, 1947. 234 p. 
$2.75. 24 


A quiet story of a family in Missouri and their relationship with those who lived on neighboring 
farms. The simple vocabulary and sentence structure plus the lively characterizations will appeal 
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to the adult of limited reading ability. Especially suitable for the woman looking for diversion or 
the foreigner educated in her own language, The print is clear, and the format very good for the 
adult beginner. fi 


FENNER, Dos R. Time to Laugh. Knopf, 1942. 240 p. $2.50. 25 


Twenty humorous stories selected from folk tales and more modern works of many lands. 
Because many may be familiar to the educated foreigner, these may be good for one less at home 
in the Englısh language. Although written in simple, playful style they are not too childish. The 
heavy, well-spaced type and the strong black-and-white illustrations make this a good beginning 
book for most adults. 808.3 


FORBES, ESTHER. Johnny Tremain. Houghton, 1943. 256 p. $8.00. 26 


Historical novel dealing with experiences of a boy, silversmith’s apprentice. The historical and 
cultural information as much as the dramatic episodes will attract the adult wanting a book on 
this period. While addressed to young readers, it would not offend the older person because of 
the maturity and dignity of style. The type is small and not very clear and the illustrations com- 
monplace, but this would probably not deter the reader of limited ability. fiction 


FREEDMAN, BENEDICT, AND NANCY FREEDMAN. Mrs. Mike. Coward-McCann, 
1947. 312 p. $3.50. 27 


A tender story of young love that overcomes hardship and struggle. Will especially interest 
women with some reading ability. The vocabulary and warm, human quality of the writing will 
carry them through a book which is unfortunately a bit long and not well printed for the adult 


beginner. fiction 


GALE, Zona. Miss Lulu Bett. Appleton-Century, 1928. 278 p. $1.40. 28 


A book for women of limited reading ability. Even though it is somewhat old fashioned, the 
simple, homely story of this spinster's life in her married sister's home will amuse. The print is 
clear, the format inviting to the timid adult beginner. fiction 


GALLICO, PAUL. Snow Goose. Knopf, 1951. 57 p. $1.50. 29 


Exquisite fantasy about an artist living on the English coast before and during the retreat from 
Dunkirk. There are unfamiliar words, but for the most part the language is simple. For the 
foreigner educated in his own language but with little knowledge of English the beauty of the 
style as well as the subject will have appeal. Clarity and harmony of typography admirably 
adapted not only to the matter but to its use with adult beginners. fiction 


GILBRETH, FRANK B., AND E. G. CAREY. Cheaper by the Dozen. Crowell, 1948. 
237 p. $3.00. 30 


Here is a “natural” for an easy-reading list. The frequent use of dialogue, personal words, and 
easy vocabulary, plus the humor and human warmth, account partly for its great popularity. Can 
be used with all readers with moderate reading skill. Illustrations add to the fun. 81 


GRAHAM, FRANK. Lou Gehrig, a Quiet Hero. Putnam, 1942. 250 p. $3.00. 
81 


A biography that covers both the professional and personal life of this pride of the Yankees. 
A book that will appeal to all baseball enthusiasts and will be easy enough for those with limited 
reading ability. Printing, spacing, pictures, and format all enhance its reading ease. B 


GRAHAM, SHIRLEY. Story of Phillis Wheatley. Messner, 1949. 176 p. $2.75. 
32 


Life story of the African Negro child who was rescued from the Boston slave market about 
1759 to become a poetess accepted in London and Boston society. Aside from its bearing on race 
relations, the insight into the social and intellectual life of the period makes this a book that 
would appeal to Ámerican-born as well as foreign-born adults with limited reading ability. 'The 
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style is simple and very lively. Type is large, clear, and well spaced. General format adds to the 
value of this easy-reading item. B 


GRAHAM, Winston, Night without Stars. Doubleday, 1950. 275 p. $3.00. 
33 
Novel of suspense laid in postwar France about an Englishman who had been blinded in the 


war. A dramatic story that will appeal especially to men with limited reading ability because of 
its easy vocabulary and lively style. Print is small and crowded, but the foreigner educated in his 


own language would not find this a drawback. Otherwise format is good. fiction 
Howan», ELIZABETH. North Winds Blow Free. Morrow, 1949. 192 p. $2.50. 
34 


Although a teen-age novel, it is sufficiently adult in style and content to appeal to the woman 
with little education either in English or in her own language. The story dealing with the rescue 
of slaves escaping from the South is presented in dramatic and yet simple language. General 
format, large print and well-arranged text make this a very acceptable book for easy reading. 

ction 


KAUFMAN, LENARD. Jubels Children. Random House, 1950. 311 p. $3.00. 
35 


The eternal problem faced by the younger generation of caring for the older one, told in an 
entertaining fashion that will appeal to adults of whatever origin. Vivid, simple style makes it 
suitable for anyone with limited reading ability. Print and general format suitable. Length of 
book may somewhat limit its use. ction 


Lewis, ALFRED. Home Is an Island. Random, 1951. 308 p. $3.00. 36 


Quiet, sensitive story of an adolescent boy in the Azores and his hopes of coming to America, 
warmly and simply told. Will appeal to adult — man or woman — with foreign background and 
a limited reading ability. Some education in own language would help. The print is clear and 
well spaced. Ample margins reduce the amount of text. Generally pleasant format will attract 
the more discriminating. fiction 


Lin, Yu-r'anc. Chinatown Family. Day, 1948. 307 p. $2.50. 37 


Charming account of a Chinese family in New York. Simply written, with many anecdotes that 
give life to the text. Will appeal to men or women of foreign origin with little skill in reading 
English but with education in own language. Type is small and solidly massed but suitable for 


experienced reader. ~ fiction 
Lurron, DoucLas. The Power of Positive Living. McGraw-Hill, 1950. 207 p. 
$2.95. 38 


The way to achieve what you want through the intelligent adjustment of self to real-life situa- 
tions, presented in simple language. Will appeal to the adult — especially the woman — with 
limited reading ability. Both the manner and the matter are suitable for the adult beginner, Clear, 
well-spaced type and suitable format. 150 


MacCraxen, Henry Noss The Family on Gramercy Park. Scribner, 1949. 
218 p. $2.75. 39 

A true tale of family life in old New York, as seen through the eyes of a boy of the 1890s, told 
with humor and personality. The use of dialogue and simple descriptions as well as legible print 
make this suitable for the adult with limited reading ability. Will especially interest the foreign 
born with education in own language. B 


McGuire, Epna. Daniel Boone. Wheeler, 1945. 252 p. $1.75. 40 


Picture of frontier life with plenty of thrills and good historical slant told in simple way. This 
is a book for the man — American or foreign born — with very limited reading ability and not 
much educational background. The heavy, well-spaced type, simple black-and-white drawings 
contribute greatly to its value as an "easy-to-read" book. | B 
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MALVERN, GLADYS. Eric's Girls. Messner, 1949. 244 p. $2.50. 41 


Àn exciting, personalized tale of New Amsterdam at the time it became New York. The sim- 
plicity of presentation and intriguing plot carry the reader along, despite a sprinkling of obsolete 
words. Will appeal to women with limited reading ability who are interested in American his- 
torical fiction. Print is clear though not too well spaced. Vignettes add interest. General format 
acceptable for adult use. fiction 


Moos, RALPH. Little Britches. Norton, 1950. 260 p. $3.00. 49 


A nostalgic account of the author's Colorado boyhood, which will appeal especially to men 
interested in tales of life in the West. Simple, colorful i Qu adds to reading ease. Heavy print 
but too narrowly spaced, and the cream-colored paper reduces its value as a book for adult 
beginners. 917.88 


NATHAN, ROBERT. The Married Look. Knopf, 1950. 195 p. $2.75. 43 


This is the story of what a middle-aged scientist does when he suddenly realizes that he can 
no longer recall how his wife looked when they first met. A charmingly written piece that will 
appeal to the adult with some education in own language, especially a woman. Vocabulary de- 
mands some knowledge of English but imagery will carry reader along. Clear, well-spaced 
print, ample margins, and brevity add to the easy reading value of this book. ction 


NATHAN, ROBERT. One More Spring. Knopf, 1938. 212 p. $2.00. 44 


Four individuals face the 1929 business depression, carry on through it in an extraordin 
manner and look forward to “one more spring.” Told in a simple vocabulary, frothy manner, wi 
humor and warmth that would appeal especially to adults with limited knowledge of English but 
educated in own language. Large print and wide margins increase the usefulness with the adult 
beginner. : fiction 


ORMONDE, Czenzi. Laughter from Downstairs. Farrar, 1948. 271 p. $2.75. 
| 45 


Heart-warming story of a Bohemian family in the Northwest. Grandma and nine-year old Lida 
are most lovable. Foreign-born men and women, with some knowledge of English will enjoy the 
fun and trouble of these fixst-generation Americans. The print is small and not too clear, but the 
pages are not overcrowded; the adult beginner would not find it too taxing. fiction 


OWSLEY, JENNIFER. A Handy Guide to Grownups. Random House, 1950. 41 p. 


$1.00. 46 


These slight, humorous obervations on the treatment of children by adults written by au 
eleven-year-old girl would interest any parent. The vocabulary is simple and the style lively so 
that it is within the reach of the uneducated American with some reading ability. The type is 
clear and well spaced, well balanced by amusing line drawings. Small format may make it a 
library problem but adds to its value for adult beginner. 649 


PAPASHVILY, GEORGE, AND HELEN Parasuviry. Anything Can Happen. Har- 


per, 1945. 202 p. $2.50. 47 


Entertaining autobiography by a Georgian who finds life in America a series of gay adventures. 
The touches of native idiom which lend naturalness and humor may puzzle average foreigners. 
But it is simple enough for the adult with some knowledge of English to read with ease. Small 
format, heavy clear print make it an especially appropriate book for the list. B 


PARRISH, ANNE. A Clouded Star. Harper, 1948. 242 p. $8.00. 48 


The story of Harriet Tubman, ex-slave, who led groups of her people to freedom via the 
*underground railroad" at the beginning of the Civil War. Dramatically told in simple language 
that will appeal to the adult with little knowledge of English, foreign or native-born. Will appeal 
to women especially. Strong, clear print and general format enhance book for easy reading. fiction 
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PATON, ALAN. Cry, the Beloved Country. Scribner, 1950. 283 p. $3.00. 49 


- The simplicity of style as well as the moving story account for some of the universal populzrity 
of this book. The story of race relations in Africa will appeal to both American and foreign-born 
adults who will find it both easy and exciting reading. Heavy, well-spaced type and ample mar- 


gins add further to the reading ease. fiction 
Pyne, Maste. The Little History of the United States. Houghton, 1940. 35 p. 
$3.00. o0 


Because of the juvenile pictures and oversized format this book can only be used with the adult 
of little educational background. This type of reader wanting information on American hisory 
will enjoy the text which is in the form of simple, short statements accompanying the entertaining 
colored illustrations. Large format also restricts use to the unsophisticated. 378 


RAWLINGS, MARJORIE Kinnan. The Yearling. Grosset, 1938. 428 p. $1.49. 51 


A charming story of a young boy and his tame fawn with which he roamed the hammock 
country of Florida. For adults with a love of nature this is an excellent introductory reading b ok. 
Style is simple and has a warm, human touch, which will make up for some of the dialect. Erint 
is heavy and close-set but clear. Margins are ample, vignettes and other features are attractive. 


ficion 
REYNOLDS, QUENTIN. The Wright Brothers. Random House, 1950. 183 p. 
$1.50. 52 


Account of how the inventions of the Wright brothers developed from the sjed to the airpl-ne. 
While intended for children, it is sufficiently adult for the person with limited education ei-her 
in English or in his own language. Style is lively. The print is so large and well spaced thzt it 
makes the reading even easier. Quaint pictures add charm to the text. B 


RorvAAG, O. Epvanr. Giants in the Earth. Harper, 1927. 465 p. $8.00. 53 


The joys and sorrows of the lives of Norwegian pioneers who settled on the South Dakota pleins. 
Good material for the new American with limited reading abihty either in English or in his cwn 
language. The length of the book and the small type are somewhat counteracted by the sin-ple 


vocabulary and lively style. fic ion 
ROSENBERG, ETHEL. Go Fight City Hall. Simon & Schuster, 1949. 255 p. $2.50. 
54 


A highly entertaining story of life and love in Brooklyn. For the adult, familiar with this par- 
ticular idiom, it can be read with ease and interest. For the foreign born looking for Amertan 
insights it is also a suitable beginner's book. Type and spacing are good. ficcion 


RosENBLUM, Marcus. The Story of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Simon & Schuster, 
1949. 51 p. $1.50. 55 
In brief compass, a well-rounded biography of Roosevelt. Written with plenty of anecdotes, in 


simple English, it offers both fact and feeling to the foreign born or native with limited reacing 
ability. The large, clear print, well-arranged pages, and true-life photographs, all make ths a 


welcome addition to an easy-reading collection. B 
SmirH, Dororuy Grapys. I Capture the Castle. Little, Brown, 1948. 343 p. 
$3.00. 56 


A gay, modern novel telling the story of Cassandra Mortmains and her ruined English casle. 
The foreigner educated in his own language and with some knowledge of English will zet 
pleasure out of this simply written but lively tale. Print is small and crowded, and the book 3 a 
bit long for the adult beginner. Should be recommended with discretion. fiction 


STEIN, GERTRUDE. Three Lives. New Directions, 1909. 279 p. $1.50. 37 


Three short stories about three simple human beings; very human and warm both in sub=ct 
and style. Written in simple vocabulary before Gertrude Stein had evolved her confusing mode of 
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writing. Will appeal especially to women with limited reading ability but with a certain degree 
of cultural sophistication. The print and general format of this edition are especially suited to 
easy reading. fiction 


STEINBECK, JOHN. The Red Pony. Viking, 1945. 131 p. $5.00. 58 


This story of a boy, his pony, and life on a farm has familiarity and an easy pace. Language is 
simple and vivid. Educated foreigners learning English will understand and appreciate the beauty 
of the writing. Others with limited reading ability will absorb English in a delightful form. Clear, 
well-spaced print and ample margins as well as charming colored illustrations make this an 
especially attractive book. fiction 


Taner, GLApys. Especially Father. Macrae Smith, 1949. 258 p. $3.00. 59 


This story of a family with a dominating father is told with such chárm and humor that it will 
appeal to adults, whether native or foreign-born. Style is simple and vocabulary easy enough for 
persons with limited reading ability. Print is not as distinct or as well spaced as one could wish 
for in this otherwise good addition to the list. 818 


TARKINGTON, BooTH. Alice Adams. Grosset, 1921. 434 p. $1.49. 60 
This old timer would still be of interest to adults, especially women with little knowledge of 
English. Deals with the vicissitudes and family difficulties of a social climber. Large print, 
general format, simple style, and dramatic presentation make this a valuable addition to the list. 
fiction 


Tuorpe, Nens. Peter Nielson's Story. Univ. of Minn. Press, 1949. 199 p. 
$2.70. 3 61 

Account of a boy's life on a Danish farm before the first world war. Because of the interesting 
contrast with the American way it should appeal to adults of American origin, especially men. 


Written in simple style and semi-fictional form it is especially suited to those with limited reading 
ability. Brevity, of the book, clear, well-spaced print increase its usefulness for easy reading. B 


TREASE, GEOFFREY. Sir Walter Raleigh. Vanguard Press, 1950. 248 p. $2.75. 62 


A colorful account of the life of Sir Walter Raleigh from childhood to death. His exciting ad- 
ventures will appeal especially to men with limited reading ability, either American or foreign- 
born. Simple style with much human interest. Heavy, well-spaced type and ample margins add 

to value for adult beginner. B 


WALKER, TURNLEY. Rise Up and Walk. Dutton, 1950. 95 p. $2.00. 63 


À very moving account of a victim of polio and his fellow sufferers in a hospital where they 
are all struggling to regain mental as well as physical health. While the subject may limit its use, 
the simple, dramatic style makes it an excellent book for any adult with limited reading ability. 
Small format, clear, well-spaced type would encourage any adult beginner to make the attempt. 


| 616.8 
WANAMAKER, PEARL A. Short Stories of Famous Women. Noble, 1949. 270 p. 
$1.50. 64 


These slight, fictional biographies are mainly about American women. They are very simply 
and interestingly told. An adult with a very low reading level would understand them. Foreigners 
would be especially interested in the American background of the stories. The small size of book 
makes it easy to carry but not hard to handle in the library. Print is very large and clear. Light 
brown line illustrations add to the appearance of tbe book. Because of certain juvenile aspects, 
this item should be used discriminatingly with adults. 920 


Wearr, mr Lucre. The Royal Game: Chess for Young People. Vanguard 


Press, 1948. 64 p. $2.50. 65 


Although the subtitle indicates that the book is written for “young people,” the adult with 
limited reading ability will be able to learn much about the game. The diagrams add to the 
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simple, clear explanations. The style is animated and amusing. Heavy type but a little crowded. 
Otherwise general format will be attractive to adult beginner. | 794 


WEST, Jessamyn. The Friendly Persuasion. Harcourt, 1945. 214 p. $2.50. 66 


The story of a Quaker family in Indiana during the Civil War. Good conversation, simple 
language, and human interest will make this interesting material for adult, either foreign-born 
or native, with some reading ability. Probably more interesting to women than men. The clear 
type counterbalances the small size of print and full pages. fiction 


WHALEN, FRANK D., AND OTHERS. New York Yesterday. Noble, 1949. 196 p. 
$1.50. 67 


Simply written text on the history of New York City. The book might be used with a reader 
who has limited reading ability. The language is simple but will not offend adult intelligence. Ex- 
cellent illustrations. The juvenile appearance of the book makes it necessary to use it discrimin- 
atingly with adults. 974.7 


Wears, NELIA GARDNER. The Pink House. Viking, 1950. 311 p. $3.00. 68 


Norah Holme, a cripple, finds hate, frustration, mystery, and love when she moves into the 
"Pink House." Gripping story of emotional conflict that will especially interest women. The 
simple, very human style makes it a good book for the reader with limited ability, with or with- 
out education in own language. Small, crowded print and length of book would however restrict 
it to the more experienced reader. fiction 


Wnurrg, WirziAM L. Lost Boundaries. Harcourt, 1948. 91 p. $1.50. 69 


Racial intolerance is the theme of this book about a Negro doctor who tries to "pass." A book 
that will appeal to adults of American or foreign origin — to those with little education or with 
education in own language. Human quality and simple style make this an excellent easy reading 
item. Clear, heavy print and small format add further to its usefulness. 325.26 


WILDE, Oscar. The Happy Prince. Putnam, 1919. 256 p. $2.00. 70 


Àn excellent selection for the grownup with limited reading ability but with imagination, or 
education in his own language. Vocabulary and style are simple, but the quality of writing is such 
that the educated foreigner will gain from it if not prejudiced by fairy-story approach. Print is 


large and wel! spaced. Format of this edition is acceptable to an adult. fiction 
Wormser, Ricsard. The Lonesome Quarter. Mill & Morrow, 1951. 250 p. 
$3.00. 71 
& 


Present-day life on a small Western ranch told with warmth and authentic feeling. Although 
romance will appeal especially to women, the clear picture of the West will also interest men, 
either native or foreign-born, with limited reading ability. Style is quite simple but colorful. Type 


is small but well spaced and margins well proportioned. fiction 
YATES, ELIZABETH. Amos Fortune, Free Man. Aladdin Books, 1950. 181 p. 
$2.50. 72 


The story of Amos Fortune, born free in Africa but sold as a slave in America. He later buys 
back his own freedom. Bath the story and the style will hold the interest of the adult beginner 
whether American or foreign-born. Written in lively, simple vocabulary. Excellent, clear, well- 
spaced type and attractive vignettes. B 


YATES, ELIZABETH. Guardian Heart. Coward-McCann, 1950. 306 p. $3.75. 73 


Freely Simon faces the question: Can any woman SR herself completely for the man she 
loves? A story told simply but with many dramatic effects that will appeal to women with limited 
reading ability, with or without education in their own language. The New England setting may 
attract the foreign born. Small but. legible type and length of the book may restrict its use with 
adult beginner. 7 E fiction 


(To be continued) 


Panacea or Precious Bane 


Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature 


By Sarani A. Dickson 
Chief of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 


CHAPTER IV 


THE HOLY HERB 


Outra planta de muitos desejada, 

Por fragrancia que o olfacto activa sente, 
Herva santa dos nossos foi chamada, 

Mas tabaco depois da hespana gente, 

Pelo franco Nicot manipulada, 

Expelle a bile, e o cerebro cadente 

Soccorre em modo tal, que em quem o tome 
Parece o impulso de o tomar que é fome. 


— Caramurá: Poema epico, 
by José de Santa Rita Duráo 


F the various ways in which the American Indians used tobacco for 

more than a millennium before the coming of the white man, some were 
not adopted by the civilized European. He did not employ the smoke or 
powder of the plant in divination, nor did he attempt rainmaking with the 
shaman's cloud-blower, nor make the smoking of pipes and cigars a part of his 
religious observances. He did, however, quickly adopt the habit as an anodyne 
or recreation, and we must assume that the Indians’ custom of smoking the 
pipe when they took counsel or made peace with their enemies was the proto- 
type of modern smoking when men meet for business or social reasons. 

In the sixteenth century, in most countries of the Old World, the principal 
employment of tobacco was in medicine; this method of curing ailments the 
white man learned from the Indians. When reports of the therapeutic virtue 
of the new plant were brought back and spread about by missionaries and 
travelers in America, and these were noted by historiographers who wrote 
of the Indian lands conquered by Spain, Portugal, and other colonizing 
nations of Europe, the doctors and herbalists there took the "holy herb" to 
their hearts. It is one of the most interesting and curious chapters in the 
history of tobacco — this discovery by many writers that it was a panacea, 
and that it was sent, as one devout ecclesiastic expressed it, as a remedy by 
God.! The botanic works of the sixteenth century, as has been noted, listed 


1 See below, the quotation from Father Nóbrega. 
[ 544] 
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the curative virtues of tobacco, but this has been considered incidentally, in 
giving the names which were applied to the plant in the various languages. 
The beginning and development of the literature which treated tobacco as a 
universal cure is now to be traced. Most of the writers who first wrote of the 
healing powers of the plant were priests, travelers or historians, and not 
doctors. But these latter soon took the lead in extolling its virtues. 

The blowing of tobacco smoke on patients by American medicine men was 
observed in widely separated parts of the Americas by early European 
travelers? But this kind of medical treatment, usually accompanied by 
ceremonies foreign to civilized taste,? was regarded as pagan superstition, 
and was not taken up by white physicians, who were used to a different kind 
of quackery. Smoking by the patient himself, to clear the head of moisture, 
was, however, long a favorite treatment for asthmatic or catarrhal conditions? 
among European doctors. The tobacco plant, either used in the leaf crushed, 
in powder, as an unguent or distilled in liquid form, was enthusiastically 
adopted as a remedy. In Mexico, and elsewhere where the American Indian 
had attained to civilization, the native doctors were skillful and had an 
extensive materia medica. Indeed, as will be seen in the case of tobacco, the 
physicians of Europe learned from them. It would take us too far from our 
special subject to give even a partial list of the new drugs and medical 
simples, derived from herbs and trees hitherto unknown, which were brought 
to Europe in the century after America was discovered. 

As has already been noted in the case of the earliest surviving Aztec herbal,’ 
tobacco was one of the medicinal plants in the Mexican pharmacopoeia. 
Further evidence of this is found in Sahagün's monumental work on Mexico. 
The material for this he began to gather shortly after his coming thither in 
1529. He had the assistance of many natives in the composition of those parts 
relating to early customs, and states that he derived his information regarding 
the medical practise of the Mexicans from four native physicians in Tlatelulco. 
He wrote his book in the Aztec language, which he had learned perfectly, 
and spent the years 1558-1566 in its composition. Several copies were made 
of it in Spanish and Aztec, but Sahagün incurred the displeasure of his 
immediate ecclesiastical superiors, and it was not until some years later that 


2 See the description of the plate in Thevet, the quotation from Benzoni; compare the quotation 
from Lopes de Sousa, and from Benavides. 

8 See above, Peter Martyr's account of the curing ceremonies. 

4 On the Indian authority for this, see the quotation from Sahagún, 

5 See Chapter u. 

6 Op. cit. supra, Chapter o. 
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he was authorized to send the complete manuscript, after making a Spanish 
translation, to Spain; the text was written in parallel columns, in Spanish and 
Aztec. It was not printed until the nineteenth century." 

Besides the reference to the intoxicating qualities of tobacco already 
quoted,® there are a number of allusions in Sahagün's work to the use of the 
plant by the Mexican Indians in the worship of their gods, as when he refers 
to'the powder of yietl (the larger tobacco, Nicotiana tabacum) being burned 
as incense? and used in “smoking canes” in various ceremonies.!? His descrip- 
tions of the employment of tobacco in medicine by the Aztecs is very im- 
portant, as it shows that its healing powers were known to them before the 
coming of the Europeans. These passages help to explain why the plant was 
so readily adopted by the white man as a marvelous cure for the ills that 
flesh is heir to, and why they were encouraged to go on and experiment in 
its use for more and more ailments." 


For abscesses and sores on the head this remedy can be used: take a little 
lime mixed with a sufficient quantity of piciete . . .1? Against persistent 
head-aches, breathe in the odor of the plant called ecuxo or the green 
leaves of piciete.? 

For a cold or catarrh take the plant called in Mexican, yecuxoton, or 
piciete, either the green leaves or in powder, and rub them around the 
inside of the mouth with a finger, in order to expel the moisture; keep 
from eating or drinking too much, and keep from too much air, cold or 
sun.1# 

Diseases of the glands of the neck are cured by opening the place with 
a small knife and, after cutting out the root, placing on it crushed piciete, 
mixed with the plant called yietl, all hot, with salt, on the same spot. 


Roys, in his work!® on the ethnobotany of the Mayas, says, “Yucatan is 
unique as being the only part of America where we find a considerable body 
of medical literature written by the Indians in their native language.” After 
noting that most of the MSS. from which he quotes are of the eighteenth 
century he goes on to say that many of the recipes for cures as there given 


7 In Mexico, edited by Bustamante, in 1829-1830, 

8 See Chapter u. 

9 Vol. 1, p. 114. 

10 Vo]. r, p. 336 et passim. 

11 See below, the passages quoted from Liébault and Monardes. 
12 Vol, m, p. 86, Piciete is also written picietl (see above). 

18 Ibid, 

14 Vol. mr, p. 90, 

15 Vol. m, p. 94. 

16 P. xix. 
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had altered little from those of the sixteenth century, when Mayan medicine 
was unaffected by Spanish influence. Tobacco, mostly in the green leef, is 
given as a component in remedies for aches and pains,’ snake-bite,'? abcom- 
inal and heart pains,** ‘chills recurring?" convulsions,” epilepsy,” skin 
diseases? and others. 

Ocaranza, in the portion of his work treating of medicine in Mexico bezore 
the conquest, lists tobacco in several classes of medicines: anti-diarrheics, 
narcotics and emollients.?* He also says that an application of tobacco lezves 
was used for pain. 29 that it was employed in powder form in the nose for the 
relief of catarrhal conditions* and that it was put on wounds and burns.** 

Francisco Hernández, physician of Philip u of Spain, was sent by his 
master to make a study of, and report on, the plants and animals of Mexico; 
he spent six years in that country from 1571-1577 and labored industriously, 
drawing and painting the flora and fauna, and writing descriptions of tham. 
Much of his information was derived from others, especially Monardes. Scme 
of his letters to the king have survived;?? in the first, dated from Mexico City, 
September 22,1572, he speaks of having finished three books of foreign plants 
and two of animals and birds. In the last letter of March, 1576, he begs for 
financial assistance in order to return to Spain. Before his collections were 
published he died, and his successor as king's physician, although he abridged 
Hernández's work with a view to publication, also did not live to complete 
the project. The work was finally translated into Spanish and printed in 
Mexico in 1615.?? A manuscript of his works, in the original Latin, was later 
found and printed in 1790.9? This contains a lengthy passage on picetl 
(tobacco),** with a long list of the ailments for which it is beneficial. From 


17 P. 1. 

18 P. 23. 

19 P, 38 and 35. 

20 p. 78. 

21 P, 81. 

22 p. 87. 

23 P. 137, 142 and 168. 

24 P, 63, 68 and 67. 

25 P. 70, 

26 P, 71. 

27 P. 76, Stone, p. 80, lists tobacco as one of the drugs used by the Yokut, Micmac and Penobs-ot 
Indians of North America in the treatment of wounds, fractures and dislocations. 

28 Colección de documentos inéditos para la historia de España, Madrid, 1842, Vol. 1, p. 8362-379. 
29 Ouatro libros de la naturaleza, y virtudes de las plantas, abridged and edited by Nardo-Antorio 
Recchi and translated into Spanish by Francisco Ximenes. The tobacco passage, sigs, Aa BE, 
has some additions (v. infra, Chapter v). 

30 Under the name: Opera, cum edita, tum inedita, Madrid, 1790. 

81 P. 159-164. 
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the fact that Hernández calls the plant the “holy herb" and “nicotiana” it is 
clear that he was acquainted with Pena and De l'Obel's Adversaria, published 
in 1570-1571,% where these names are used. The systematic list of diseases 
cured and the account of the "faculties" of tobacco make it clear that he was 
familiar with Monardes' work of 1571.33 From the fact that it embodies ideas 
from the latter, whose work will be considered later, Hernández's account of 
tobacco will not be quoted.?* | 
Ataboutthe same time that Sahagun was making his observations and notes 
on the Indians of Mexico, another ecclesiastic was recording his impressions 
of life among the natives of America, although in a widely separated part of 
the New World. Manoel de Nóbrega, a member of the Society of Jesus and one 
of the first civilizers of Brazil, came to Bahia in 1549, with some brothers of his 
order, in the train of the first governor-general of that country. He had grad- 
uated at the University of Coimbra in 1541 and was fired with zeal for con- 
verting the Indians to the Christian faith. He was head of his order in Brazil 
for some years, and like many other missionary Jesuits in the farflung Portu- 
guese settlements, wrote letters to fellow workers, especially in the home 
country. They may not have intended that these letters be printed, but they 
did not reckon with an enterprising Italian publisher, who realized, probably, 
that these accounts were as interesting as those which were frankly intended 
to satisfy the public curiosity about new countries. In some cases the letters 
dealt with the natural history of the lands and the customs of the inhabitants. 
The writers were, after all, human, and they were interested in other things 
besides the number of new converts baptized within a given time. Beginning 
in 1552 collections of these letters were printed in Venice; these are preceded 
by a letter giving the pope's approval. All were translated into Italian. A 
number of letters by Manoel de Nóbrega were included. These predate the 
accounts of Brazil published by Staden, Thevet, Barré and De Léry, and are 
of importance here because one of them gives the first information, which can 
be dated with certainty,% directly bearing on the medical effects of tobacco, 
based on the author's own observations. In the collection entitled, Nuovi avisi 


32 See above. 
33 See below. 


34 Hernández will, however, be considered in connection with the misconception that he was 
the first to introduce tobacco into Spam (v. infra). 


35 In this connection we may note an observation of Pero Lopes de Sousa in the account of his 
exploration around Brazil in 1531-1582, m which he says of the Tupinamba Indians: "They have 
no method of curing; when they feel sick they do not eat, but take smoke" ( Diario da navegagáo de 
Pero Lopes de Sousa, ed. Eugenio de Castro, Rio de Janeiro, 1927, Vol. 1, p. 156). 
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dell Indie di Portogallo. Terza Parte, Venice, 1562,% is a letter written by 
Father Nöbrega to Father Simao Rodriguez, dated January 6, 1550,°7 he says: 


All the food is very difficult to digest, but God has remedied this with a 
plant, the smoke of which is of much aid in digestion and for other bodily 
ills and to drive the moisture from the stomach. No one of our brothers 
uses it, nor does any other of the Christians, in order not to imitate the 
unbelievers who like it very much. I need it because of the dampness and 
my catarrh, but I abstain — not what is useful for myself [do I want] but 
what is good for many that they may be saved. 


We shall return to the letters of this ecclesiastic for some testimony concern- 
ing an important figure in tobacco annals. 

Damião de Goes,% distinguished Portuguese, was one of the great 
humanists in a century which produced giants of action and of thought. A 
page to King Manoel at the age of ten, he rose in the royal service and was sent 
on diplomatic missions throughout Europe. He met and dined with Melanc- 
thon and Martin Luther at Wittenberg; he studied at Louvain University; he 
was the friend of Erasmus. During his travels he must have gone to Nurem- 
berg before the death of Albrecht Diirer in 1528, for this great artist made a 
portrait of him.?? On his return to Portugal he was accused of heresy by the 
Inquisition, partly, it would seem, because of his unconventional actions in 
associating with prominent reformers. At this time, having powerful friends, 
he kept his freedom and was subsequently appointed by the king to be keeper 
of the archives in the Torre do Tombo at Lisbon. He continued to associate 
with foreign friends, particularly Flemings. In 1558 he was appointed royal 
historiographer to write of the reign of King Manoel; he published the first 
part of this history in 1566. At the end of his life he was condemned and 
imprisoned by the Inquisition, but managed to die at home. 

In his Chronica do felicissimo Rei Dom Emanuel (Primera Parte), Lisbon, 
1566, De Goes, in the account of Cabral's discovery and landing in Brazil in 
1500, writes of two things observed by the Portuguese“? which are of im- 


36 On sig. Avis”. 

37 This was shortly after the writer arrived in Brazil. 

38 1501-1574, 

39 Reproduced as the frontispiece of the present work. 

40 He is apparently the first writer on the discovery of Brazil to do so. The two letters written by 
Cabral’s followers and King Manoel's letter of July, 1501 (v. infra, note 41), do not mention 
these, nor does the account by an anonymous Portuguese companion of Cabral, published in the 
Paesi novamente retrovati, 1507. Sixteenth-century Portuguese chroniclers previous to De Goes 
are likewise silent, for example: Gaspar Correa in his Lendas da India, wntten in 1561 but not 
published until 1858-1866; Fernáo Lopes de Castanheda, Historia do descobrimento e conquista 
da India pelos Portugueses, Lisbon, 1552-1561, and Joäo de Barros, Asia, Lisbon, 1552. 
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Map of Brazil, 1556, from Ramusio's Navigationi et viaggi. (Reduced) 
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portance in tobacco history. Little was published about Cabral's discovery at 
the time.* The Portuguese government made a policy of secrecy about the 
lands which their men discovered and explored, in order that navigators and 
colonists of other countries might not obtain useful information. But De Goes, 
as keeper of the archives in Lisbon, would have opportunity to see letters, 
official documents and maps deposited there which were from the hands of 
the Portuguese explorers in South America. As official historiographer he 
could talk to those retired from adventure, if any such survived, who in their 
youth had gone on the famous expedition with Cabral. We may be sure 
that his history of the reign of King Manoel is based on original sources.*? 

In his account of the discovery of Brazil De Goes describes a smoking 
ceremony of the Indians which he infers was witnessed by Cabral and 
his men.* But it is his passage on the healing virtues of tobacco which is of 
importance here. So far as I can ascertain this has never been quoted in any 
work on the subject. References to it are confined to Brazilian and Portu- 
guese authors, and their works have not been translated.** Because of the 
connection between Damiáo de Goes and Jean Nicot, presently to be noted, 
the former's publication of this information concerning tobacco is of great 
interest, 

In recording facts about the people of Brazil, which he calls Sancta Cruz,** 
as reported by the Portuguese discoverers, the historian writes: * 


They have many odoriferous and medicinal herbs different from ours; 
among them is one we call fumo (smoke, i. e. tobacco) which some call 
Betum and 1 will call the holy herb, because of its powerful virtue in 


41 Pedro Alvarez Cabral, commander of the second fleet sent to India from Portugal, in trying to 
avoid the calms off the coast of Africa, went out of his way and reached South America by 
accident. He christened the land Vera Cruz, sent back a ship to Lisbon with information about 
the new country and resumed his voyage to the east. The letters written to King Manoel on 
May 1, 1500, by Cabral's companions, Pero Vaz de Caminha and Joáo Physico, and the letter of 
King Manoel to King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Spain, of July, 1501, after Cabral's return 
to Lisbon, which told of the voyage, were not printed until the nineteenth century. The two 
published works relating to it, Copia de vna littera del Re de Portagallo, published in 1505, which 
EA to be a copy of King Manoel's letter just mentioned, and the Paesi novamente retrovati, 
published in 1507, were both printed in Italy, 

42 Many documents and accounts in Portuguese archives have entirely disappeared; there are 
probably some still remaining in libraries, which have not been yet discovered and published. 
But in the time of De Coes, before Portugal came under the control of Spain and while the 
nation was still in her glory as a great colonizing country, it is certain that manuscripts relating 
to discovery and conquest were carefully kept. 

43 V, infra, Chapter v1. 

44 Sir Richard Burton, in his edition of The Captivity of Hans Stade, p. 147, note 1 (v. infra, 
Chapter v1) merely says that De Goes uses the word Betum for petum, without citing the work 
or the passage. 

45 This name was the one generally given the country at first. 

46 On sig. Guss‘. 
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wonderful ways, of which I have had experience, principally in desperate 
cases: for ulcerated abscesses, fistulas, sores, inveterate polyps and many 
other ailments. Luis de Goes first brought this plant to Portugal; he, since 
becoming a widower, has gone to India as a member of the Society of Jesus. 


The last statement in this passage is of cardinal importance, because it 
establishes facts concerning the importation of tobacco into Portugal, and 
corrects the story of Nicot's acquisition of the plant while French ambassador 
there, as it has been given generally by contemporary and later writers on 
the subject. In the account from L’Agriculture et maison rustique, as will 
be seen, the importer of the tobacco plant into Lisbon and the donor of a 
specimen to Nicot are anonymous. Jt may be that the reason why Damiáo 
de Goes appears very late in tobacco annals, and that even then he is not 
given credit for writing about the plant, is that his history of King Manoel 
is very rare. Powerful people were offended with the treatment accorded 
themselves and their families, in the first part of the history, and the Braganza 
family managed to force the omission of several pages of the first edition. 
It has not been translated into other languages, and there are not many 
reprints in the original tongue. 

A contemporary of De Goes, Bishop Geronymo Osorio (1506-1580), 
fared better with the work which he published in 1571 on King Manoel.* 
This prelate, learned and orthodox, who lived to see his country under the 
control of Spain, was a favorite with his sovereign. His work was much 
admired for its Latin style. He gives an account of the smoking ceremony 
of the Tupinamba Indians of Brazil which is similar to that of De Goes and 
is likewise taken from the report of an eyewitness. His relation* of the 
healing virtues of tobacco, though like that of De Goes in the main, adds 
a little to that of his predecessor. As it was published in the same year as 
Monardes's work dealing with tobacco, and as it mentions several ailments 
not noted as cured by the plant in the 1567 edition of Liébault’s work, it 
clearly can owe nothing to either of them, but is based on Portuguese sources. 


Moreover this country produces plants which are healthful, such as that 
which many call holy. For it cures ulcers, difficulties in breathing, 
abscesses and rotten gangrene from wounds suddenly spreading to destroy 
the whole body; and it cures many other ailments in which the skill of 
doctors is fruitless,*9 


47 De Rebus, Emmanuelis Regis Lusitaniae invictissimi virtute et auspicio gestis libri duodecim, 
Lisbon, 1571. 

48 On sig. Ex”, 

49 It will be noted that Osorio says nothing about the name petum or Luis de Goes. 
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In Volume 1v of Purchas his Pilgrimes, London, 1625, is included the 
“exactest Treatise of Brasil which I have seene written” (in the words of the 
editor ).5° Purchas further explains that this account was compiled by a 
“Portugall Frier (or Jesuite)”°* who had lived thirty years in Brazil. It had 
been taken from him forcibly by one Francis Cooke, an English sailor, in 1601 
while on a voyage to Brazil. Cooke sold it in London to Francis Hacket who 
translated it into English, and it was included in the Purchas collection. 

This unfortunate Jesuit has been identified as the well-known Fernáo 
Cardim (1548?-1625) who held high office in the Jesuit order in Brazil and 
was several times rector of the Jesuit college at Bahia. He was a graduate of 
the University of Evora and a cultivated humanist. Two manuscripts of his 
works on Brazil? were found in the library of the University of Evora and 
were recently printed in the original Portuguese.“ His long residence in 
Brazil and his tour of that country in 1588-1585 as secretary to the Jesuit 
visitador gave the author unique opportunities for study and observation. 
His treatise was probably written not long after 1585. 

The story of how an English compiler of voyages obtained a Portuguese 
manuscript is this. In 1601 Father Cardim was chosen procurator of the 
Jesuit community in Brazil. He went to Rome to tell of the needs of his order 
and was successful in obtaining seventeen Jesuit priests for Brazil. On 
September 24, 1601, he set sail from Lisbon with them and the newly 
appointed Jesuit visitador. The vessel was but a few miles from shore when 
it was set upon by an English pirate ship under the command of Francis 
Cooke. Some Portuguese escaped after the vessel was taken, but six priests, 
including Father Cardim, were taken captive to London. There he was held 
prisoner and despoiled of his manuscripts. Sometime before May, 1603, he 
made his escape and in 1604 was again in Brazil. 

Several passages in the Jesuit's interesting account relate to tobacco, called 
by the author petigma.** In one of these he tells of Indian women smoking for 
medicinal reasons.” 


The women also drink it, but they are those who are old and sick, for it 
is very curative for them, especially for coughs, headache, stomach 
trouble... 


50 On sigs. Ooooos”-Rrrrr.*. 

51 “Manoel Tristaon Emfermeiro do Colegio da Baya” was inscribed on the manuscript, and this 
was supposed by the editor to be the name of the author; “Emfermeiro” would seem to denote 
that this brother served as a male nurse, probably in the hospital of the college at Bahia. The 
inscription would indicate that this person had acted as the amanuensis of the author. 

52 These were both included in Purchas's collection. 

58 Tratados da Terra e Gente do Brasil, ed. Baptista Caetano, Capistrano de Abreu and Rodolfo 
Garcia, 2. ed., São Paulo, 1989. 

54 See below, note 80, for variations on this Indian name for tobacco. 55 P. 152. 
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In another place”? he again refers to the healing virtues of tobacco. 


The holy herb is helpful for various diseases, as wounds, coughs, &c. and 
it is especially beneficial for pains in the head and the stomach and 
for asthma. 


Gabriel Soares de Sousa, who went to Bahia, Brazil, in 1567, remained for 
some time in that country. He returned to Portugal to obtain a grant of terri- 
tory in the new country, and while awaiting this, wrote a considerable treatise 
on Brazil. This was not published for many years.” There are several long 
passages in his work which relate to the Indians” use of tobacco, and he gives 
a detailed description of the healing virtues of the plant? As this was 
written somewhat later, about 1587, than similar accounts, which have been 
or will be quoted I do not give it.5% His editor extols his work over that of such 
well-known writers on the New World as Oviedo, Gomara and Acosta. The 
reader, after reading the chapters on Brazilian native habits and ceremonies, 
will decide that Soares de Sousa writes as one who has carefully observed 
details. His account of smoking by the native chiefs in council will be noted 
later. | 

The name of Jean Nicot is known to anyone who has even a superficial 
knowledge of the history of tobacco. Credited with the introduction of the 
plant into France by his contemporaries who called it Nicotiane® in his honor, 
he was later immortalized by botanists who used the name Nícotiana for the 
new genus of plants. His memory is also perpetuated in the word nicotine, the 
term applied to the alkaloid derived from tobacco. 

Born at Nimes in Languedoc in 1530, the son of a notary, Nicot was 
educated in Paris and rose in the world to be master of requests, councillor 
and keeper of the archives to the king of France. He was sent by Francis u as 
ambassador to Portugal in 1559. Returning to France in 1560 he spent most of 
the rest of his life 9! in scholarly pursuits. The chief fruit of his labors was the 
first real French dictionary: Thresor de la langue francoyse, Paris, 1606. 

While in Lisbon Nicot visited the keeper of the records, Damiáo de Goes, at 
the Torre do Tombo, and, as will be seen from Liébault's account. obtained 


56 Ibid., p. 66. 

57 It was printed under the title: Tratado descriptivo do Brasil em 1587, ed. Francisco Adolpho 
de Varnhagem, Sáo Paulo, 1938. 

58 P, 232. 

59 Purchas, Vol. 1v, sig. liii, quotes Andrew Knivet's observation, made in 1591, on the use of 
tobacco in healing wounds by the Wayannasses of Brazil, 


60 This name was adopted enthusiastically and used for many years as one of the most popular 
designations for tobacco. 


61 He died in 1600, 62 V, infra. 
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from the Portuguese a specimen of the tobacco plant, then growing in the 
king's garden. The ambassador purposed sending seeds and small plants of this 
to the Cardinal of Lorraine, as is attested by a letter he wrote to that cleric on 
April 26, 1560. 'This was not intended for publication, but fortunately has 
survived to be printed in our own time. % In this missive he says, “I have 
secured an Indian herb of marvelous and tried worth against ulcers and sores 
given up as incurable by the doctors, and a prompt and remarkable remedy 
for wounds. Ás soon as it has produced seeds I will send some of it to your 
gardener at Marmoustier, and some of the plant itself in a barrel, with instruc- 
tions about replanting and taking care of it, just as I did with the orange trees." 

It will be noticed that he does not mention the person who gave him the, 
plant and told him of its curative powers. Nor did he give this information in 
the short notice of Nicotiane which he (presumably ) wrote for the dictionary 
in French and Latin which he helped edit in 1578,9* and for that in his French 
dictionary of 1606. 

That the fame of the cures effected by tobacco was en. about even 
before the publication of Liébault's edition of L’Agriculture et maison 
rustique in 1567 and, moreover, that the name Nicotiane was known outside 
of France considerably before this, is attested by no less a scientist than 
Conrad Gesner (1516-1565), to whom brief reference has already been 
made.*” He was a man of great talents and enormous activity — a true son of 
the Renaissance. He was eminent as scholar, teacher, author, botanist, 
naturalist, doctor, linguist, bibliographer, and booklover.®* He. also kept up 
a large correspondence with fellow scientists throughout Europe, and they 
sent to him at his home in Zurich, where he had his own museum and botanic 
garden, news of new discoveries in various branches of science. After his 
death a large number of his letters to such friends were gathered together, 
numbering 226, and published by his pupil, Caspar Wolf at Zurich in 1577 
under the name, Epistolarum medicinalium .. . libri III. Other collections 
were printed later, and undoubtedly many of the letters written by the 
indefatigable Gesner still exist in manuscript. Of him Bay remarked, in paying 
tribute, that he had “that sane adaptation of knowledge and learning to actual 
purposes in the work of mankind, which belongs inseparably to the true 
humanistic spirit.” No better example of this faculty could be advanced than 


63 E, Falgairolle, Jean Nicot, Paris, 1897, p. 50. 

64 Dictionaire F BUS La Paris, 1573, on sig. Gr. 

65 See above. 

66 He has been somewhat en referred to as “the Pliny of his age.” 
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the four passages on tobacco from letters which he wrote in the last year of 
his life. In a letter to Johann Funck, at Memmingen he says:5 


That leaf, which was sent from France to Augsburg was entirely new to 
me; I therefore wished to taste it. I felt from it much bitterness, in the 
third degree, and this caused a great deal of watery saliva to be produced, 
so that laurel, thyme and other things which I took hardly purged the 
moisture; a little while afterward I felt dizziness, to which I am not in 
other circumstances subject. The next day, when I again chewed it, 1 felt 
choking and dizziness again, and took a spoonful of vinegar and the 
dizziness was dissipated. Whatever it is I do not believe it lacks poisonous 
qualities. I would try it on a dog, if I had a little more, but I am unwilling 
to tear up the whole leaf. I will draw it, while it is entire, or I shall secure 
the whole plant (which I would desire) and, that it may not be without 
a name I shall call it Vertiginous, until I hear another name.$8 If only Occo 
could secure for me from somewhere the whole plant and the seed, and 
after delaying so long, would write me what is said about its habitat, 
name and properties. And at the same time he might seek out and ask for 
the seed of another new plant recently brought to France (it is known 
at Lyons® as Nicotiane from the name of the ambassador; others call it 
Pontiana or Potium of Thevet who wrote of antarctic France. I have its 
picture, but it is imperfect and wonderful things have been written to me 
concerning its powers. 


On November 5, 1565,7° we find Gesner writing to Adolph Occo at Augsburg, 
the sender of the original leaf of tobacco to Funck: 


That leaf, which, after receiving it from you Funck sent me a while ago, 
I believe had been sent to you from France, without any notice of its name 
or quality, when I only tasted it, chewing and not swallowing a small 
piece, had a remarkable effect on me, so that I seemed very drunk, and 
because of the dizziness it caused, to be floating down a river on a ship. 
When I repeated [the chewing] three or four times, a similar thing 
_happened, as I have several times written to Funck, and asked him to send 
you these letters. After I wrote him I gave a dog a part of this leaf chopped 
up with meat; [the dog] after several hours vomited considerably, and . 
did not suffer otherwise that I know of; I sent it away. And when I read in 
a book by the French monk Thevet, in which he wrote on antarctic France, 
that a plant called Petum(pun) among the Americans caused similar 
things to happen, yet was daily used by those tribes in smoking, I threw a 


67 On sig. auf: dated November 5, 1564. This date would appear to be a mistake for 1565, but 
there is a difficulty in taking it for granted that this and the succeeding letter were written the 
same day. Perhaps the second should be dated November 15 instead of November 5. 

68 This plant of course is tobacco, which at the time of writing the author did not realize was 
the same as Nicotiane, which he was enquiring about in the same letter. 

69 It was a center of botanical information at this date. Guillaume de Roville, printer of the 
monumental herbal of Daléchamps (v. supra) maintained a botanical garden there. 

70 On sig. Vs"; see note 67 above concerning the possible date of this letter, which was obviously 
written after a lapse of time. 
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small portion crushed up on the coals and drew the smoke through a tube 
into my nostrils and mouth, and felt no inconvenience except the bitter. ` 
ness, yet less than after chewing the leaf. Indeed its strength and its quick- 
ness in producing a kind of drunkenness is remarkable; for this reason 
those peoples, when about to face perils in battle or some other dangers, 
take this smoke. For I do not at all doubt that this is the same [plant]. 
I hear that it is called Nicotiana from the name of a certain ambassador, 
who brought it to France, by others Pontiana. If you have any supply of it 
send me more, so that I may experiment with its other powers, which 
one of my friends has described to me. This I do willingly, not only for 
the sake of the knowledge itself, but that I may write better about the 
details, and instruct or warn others, as need arises. 


Several weeks later Gesner writes to the distinguished botanist, Benedict 
Aretius”? at Berne, under date of November 24, 1565: 


I thank you for the picture of the Pontiana, done for the second time, 
with its elegant flower and its description. If your plant should die, as I 
fear it will (for nearly all plants which bloom in one year, die in the same 
year) save the root also for me and send it when you have a chance, either 
by itself, or rather with its own stalk still attached to it; a plant divided 
into several parts can be pressed between the pages of a book until it 
is sent. 


Several days later he writes to another friend, Theodor Zwinger,” at Basle, 
November 26, 1565, concerning his desire to possess seeds of the new plant, 
presumably with the idea of growing it in his garden: 


I hope in a short time to have seeds of a plant from the new world, a piece 
of the leaf of which suddenly inebriates anyone merely chewing, without 
swallowing it or breathing in the smoke from it, as Imyself have experi- 
enced more than once. I have a picture; the flower is beautiful (it was 
grown by a friend at Berne) like convolvulus or campanula, of a purple 

, color. These and other rarities you will receive from me if you continue 
to assist me. 


Shortly after writing this letter Gesner sickened and died ofthe epidemic then 
devastating Zurich. Had he continued his experiments after receiving the 
seeds of tobacco, grown the plant in his garden and recorded his observations, 
he would have been the first real scientist to write on the subject. 

Jean Liébault, in the 1567 edition of his L’Agriculture et maison rustique, 
devotes a chapter to tobacco,’® which is here, for the first time in print, called 


71 On sig. hi”. 
72 On sig. Es”; 
78 On sigs. xs"-ys". ` 
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nicotiana.™ A Latin work on horticulture, entitled Praedium rusticum, com- 
posed of several shorter books which he had previously printed separately, 
had been issued in 1554 by Charles Estienne, of the famous family of scholars 
and printers. Estienne was not very successful in later life, although he was an 
accredited physician and an almost universal savant. His daughter married 
Jean Liébault, also a doctor, who, after his father-in-law's death, brought out, 

in 1564, a French translation of the latter's earlier work, adding: much material 
and making many changes. The first edition of the most popular work written 
on the management of a country estate in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was followed by many others. The author was plagued by pirates; 

his work was translated into Dutch, German, Italian and English.”* Neither 
of the editions of 1564 or 1565, or the pirated issues of the latter year, contain 
any notice of tobacco." The author refers to Nicot as the source of his knowl- 
edge of the plant. One must assume, therefore, that he did not receive this 
until after 1565. The edition of 1567 and the pirated issue of 157077 contain 
the chapter on nicotiane quoted below.”? After this, every edition, as will be 
noted later, contains additional material on tobacco up to and including the 
edition of 1583. 

Since this book preceded that of Monardes in telling the medical virtues 
of tobacco and since it contains the first account of how to grow tobacco, a 
translation of the whole passage on nicotiane is here given. From this it will 
be apparent where several misconceptions concerning the early history of 
tobacco in Europe have arisen. They originated in the work of Liébault and 
his translators, and in the publications of later writers who used him as a 


74 As noted above, Gesner's letters applying this name to the plant were not printed unti] 1577. 


75 It would appear that Llibre dels secrets de agricultura, Barcelona, 1617, by Miguel Agustin, 
is a Spanish adaptation of this work. Nine later editions of this work in the same language are 
recorded by bibliographers, of which the edition of 1781, in the Arents collection, contains a 
literal translation of the tobacco passage from one of the three earliest French editions to 
contain it, before the additions. 


76] have examined the first of these; the only printed collation of the Paris edition of 1565 
(Bibliographie des ouvrages frangais sur la chasse, J, Thiébaud, Paris, 1934, column 339) 
indicates that it has the same number of pages as the first issue of 1564; it is substantially the 
same as this, which was presumably gotten out by the authorized publisher to combat the 
pirates. The compiler of the Schwerdt catalogue, in his description of the copy included in this 
collection, says, "This edition is the same as that published in 1564, although there are con- 
siderable variations in the arrangement of the text" (Hunting, Hawking, Shooting; illustrated in 
a Catalogue of Books, Manuscripts, Prints and Drawings collécted by C. F. G. R. Schwerdt, 
London, 1928, Vol. 1, p. 165). I have been unable to discover the whereabouts of either of these 
copies for the purpose of verification. 

77 Although it has a Paris imprint and the name of the original publisher, Jacques Dupuis, this 
was printed in Geneva by Frangois Estienne, from the 1567 edition of Paris. 


78 On sigs. x;"-ys" and ve respectively. 
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source. Even so scholarly a writer on the subject in modern times as Tiede- 
mann, perpetuated these mistakes.” 


Nicotiane, although it has only been known in France for a short time, 
yet holds the first place among medicinal plants, because of its singular 
and almost divine virtues, such as you will later learn. Because none of 

. those, ancient or modern, who have written about plants have made 
mention of it, I wished to know its whole history, which I have heard from 
a gentleman, the first author, discoverer and importer of this herb into 
France, in order to write it down to save trouble for those who have heard 
talk of it but do not know the plant and its effects. 

This plant is called Nicotiane, from the name of him who brought the 
first knowledge about it to this realm, just as several plants still bear the 
names of some Greeks and Romans, who, being in strange lands in the 
service of their republics, introduced into their countries plants of which 
there had not been previously any information. 

Some call it Herb of the Queen Mother, because it was first sent to the 
queen mother (as you will hear) by the gentleman who discovered it 
first and since then delivered by her to several persons to be grown and 
introduced into this country. Others call it herb of the Grand Prior, 
because the said lord has caused it to increase in France more than any 
other person, because of the favorable opinion he had of its divine effects. 

Several have given it the name of petum, which is really the name of 
the plant, used by the people of the country from which it came;9? but 
it is better to call it nicotiane from the name of the gentleman who was 
the first to send it into France, so that we may pay him the honor which 
he has deserved of us, because he has enriched our country by a plant so 
remarkable, Master Jean Nicot, councillor of the king and ambassador of 
his majesty in the kingdom of Portugal in the years 1558, 1559 and 1560, 
went one day to see the archives of the king of Portugal; a gentleman, 
keeper of the archives, made him a present of this herb, a strange plant 
brought from Florida.8! This Nicot, having caused it to be grown in his 
own garden where it flourished and multiplied greatly, was apprised one 
day by one of his pages that a young man, who was a relative of his, 
had made trial of this herb, mashed with the pulp and juice together, 
on a sore which he had on his cheek near the nose, caused by a cancerous 
growth, which was already attached to the cartilages, and he was won- 
derfully better from it. Because of this M. Nicot had the sick boy 
brought to him and had the application of the herb continued for eight 
or ten days and the growth was completely healed. While this cure 
was being effected [Nicot] had frequently sent him to the most cele- 
brated physician of the King of Portugal, so that he might see the 
progress of the effect of the nicotiane; and, having sent for him at the 
end of ten days this physician certified, after looking at the face of the 
sick boy, that the ulcer was cured, and indeed he never felt it again. 


79 P, 187. 


80 This was the Tupinamba word used in Brazil; as noted above, this name was also written 
betum, petigma, petume; other variations will be referred to later. 


81 A mistake, as explained below. 
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Some time afterward one of the cooks of the ambassador, having almost 
cut off his thumb with a large kitchen knife, the major-domo ran for 
the nicotiane, and treated him with a dressing of it five or six times, at 
the end of which he was cured. From this time onward the plant began 
to be renowned throughout Lisbon, where the court of the king was at 
that time, and its virtues were spread about, and the people began to 
call it the “plant of the ambassador." 


For this reason, several days later a gentleman of the country came, 
father of one of the pages of the ambassador, who was troubled by an 
ulcer on his leg, which he had had for two years, and [the gentleman] 
asked the ambassador for some of the plant, and, after using it in the 
manner described above, at the end of ten or twelve days he was cured. 
From that time the plant gained so much reputation that many came from 
all directions to get some of it. 

Among others there was a woman who had her face covered with a 
large ring-worm, deeply rooted, like a mask; the ambassador gave some 
[of the plant] to her, and told her how to apply it, and at the end of eight 
or ten days this woman was entirely well, and she came to see the ambassa- 
dor to show him the cure. 

There also came a captain bringing his son sick of the king's evil to the 
ambassador, so that he might send him to France; a trial was made on him 
of this herb, from which he in a few days gave great signs of recovery, and 
finally was completely cured of the king's evil. 


The ambassador, having heard that the late Madame de Montigny had 
died at St. Germain-en-Laye of a growth on her breast, which became 
cancerous, for which no remedy could be found, and furthermore, that the 
Countess de Ruffe had searched out all the famous doctors of the kingdom 
to cure a sore she had on her face, and these had given her little help, 
thought it best to send the plant into France; he sent some of it to King 
Francis 1, and to the queen mother [Catherine de Medici] and to several 
gentlemen of the court, along with the manner of using it and applying it 
to such ailments, of which he had had experience. Especially to M. de 
Jarnac, Governor of La Rochelle, with whom the ambassador had corre- 
spondence on the king's service. This M. de Jarnac said to him one day 
at the queen's table that he had distilled nicotiane, and had given the 
water of it, mixed with the liquid of euphrasy to an asthmatic, who was 
cured by it. This plant has a large stalk, hairy and slimy, a wide and long 
leaf, also hairy and moist; it has branches every foot and a half, produces 
many leaves, and is four to five feet in height. In a hot country it bears 
leaves for nine or ten months at the same time as flowers and pods full of 
ripe seed, which is the time when they are black; when they are still not 
ripe, they are green. It puts forth many branches near the root and renews 
itself with many shoots, and yet its seed is the smallest in the world, and 
the roots like thin threads. Nicotiane requires rich soil, well tilled, and in 
the cold country well fertilized, that is, a soil in which the fertilizer has 
been so well mixed and incorporated that it is quite turned into earth, and 
does not give the appearance of fertilizer. 

It needs sun and a south exposure and a wall at the back to protect it 
from the north wind and to reflect on it the heat of the sun; it needs protec- 
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tion from the blowing of the wind because of its weakness and height. 
It grows better if well-watered, and recovers with water in time of drought. 
It hates cold; that is the reason why, in order to keep it from dying in 
winter, it must be put in caves made on purpose in the gardens, or else be 
covered with a double mat or be protected by a penthouse made on the 
wall behind with a good covering of reed, and, when the southern sun 
shines, the opening of the tent on the south side of the plant should be 
opened. 

To sow [tobacco], make a hole with the finger in the earth as deep as 
the finger is long, then throw into the earth forty or fifty seeds together, 
and fill up the hole; for the seed is so small, that if only three or four seeds 
are put in, the earth will choke them. If the weather is dry, water the place 
lightly for fifteen days thereafter. It can also be sowed like lettuce and 
other such plants. 

And when the plant sprouts enough so that every seed has sent forth a 
shoot and the little threads of the roots are mingled together, a large 
opening should be made with a big knife around the place and the earth 
and everything dug out and thrown in a pail of water so that the earth is 
separated and the little sprouts are on the top of the water. Take them 
out one by one without breaking them, put the same earth back on them 
and transplant them near the same wall, three feet away, and four feet 
apart; if the earth near the wall is not as rich as it should be, prepare some 
which is better, and revive the shoots by frequent watering. The time for 
sowing is mid-April, or better still, at the beginning. 

As to [tobacco's] virtues it cures cancerous sores, all old wounds and 
cankered ulcers, injuries, ring-worms, open scabs, whatever infection is 
in them, by pounding the leaf of the plant in a clean morter and putting 
pulp and juice on the diseased part. Abstain from salt, sour or spiced food 
and strong wines or those not well mixed with water. 

If the leaf of the plant is dried in the shade, hung up to the ceiling of 
the room, neither in the sun nor in the wind nor near a fire, and is placed 
on a chafing dish to be burned, and if the smoke from this is taken into the 
mouth through a pipe, while keeping the head well-covered, such a large 
quantity of slimy and watery mucous comes from the mouth that the 
body is much reduced from it as from a long fast; for this reason some 
believe that incipient dropsy, not yet established, will be cured from this 
perfume. The ointment of it is always prepared with other ingredients, 
to take now and then, but this simple alone, taken and applied as I have 
said, is of greater efficacy. Nevertheless an ointment can be made of it 
which is remarkable for healing and knitting together all sorts of wounds, 
of which this is the recipe: take a pound of fresh leaves of nicotiane, crush 
them and mix them with new wax, rosin and common oil, of each three 
ounces; boil all together until the juice of the nicotiane is consumed, then 
add to it three ounces of Venetian turpentine, pour and strain through a 
linen cloth and use. 

This is the true story of nicotiane, which it has pleased M. Nicot, coun- 
cillor of the king, the first author and discoverer of it, to tell me, as well as 
write it for me, in order to inform you, friendly reader, and I ask you to 
give as hearty thanks to him, as I acknowledge myself bound and obligated 
to him for the remarkable benefit I have received. 
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As noticed above, Liébaults account has some mistakes concerning the 
source of the tobacco plant given to Nicot by the “gentleman, keeper of the 
archives,” and its importation into France, which have given rise to misunder- 
standing. The keeper of the archives, obviously, was Damiáo de Goes, in 
charge of the records in the Torre do Tombo at Lisbon since 1548. His own 
statement, quoted above, shows his great interest in tobacco, and that he had 
made trial of its curative powers. It is easy to understand how Nicot, 
whilom keeper of archives to the French king, should have been interested to 
meet De Goes, well known for his scholarship. Itis perhaps natural that Nicot 
and Liébault should not have mentioned the name of the Portuguese savant 
in telling their story for Frenchmen to read. In none of the editions of 
Liébaults work does he identify the person responsible for the gift of the 
wonderful new plant and for the instruction in its healing virtues. That Damiáo 
de Goes knew of these is clear from his own words; from them it is to be 
inferred that he told Nicot about the use of tobacco for curing wounds, other- 
wise how would an obscure relative of one of the ambassador's pages have 
dared to make a trial of the strange, new plant to cure a sore? We are to 
assume, from the brevity of this passage, that Liébault wished Nicot to 
receive all the credit for the cures so lengthily described in his chapter on 
nicotiane. 

One reason, probably, why the name of the Portuguese was not given 
and his identity was confused by later writers, is because of a curious mistake 
made by those authors who first translated Liébaults work into other lan- 
guages, and those who used him as a source in writing tobacco works of their 
own. In the English version of this tobacco chapter added to John Frampton's 
translation of Monardes entitled, Joyfull Nevves out of the newe founde 
worlde, 1577, the incident of the gift of tobacco to Nicot is thus given: "[he] 
, . wente one daie to see the Prysons of the kyng of Portugall, and a gentleman 
beeying the keeper of the saied Prisons presented hym this hearbe, as a 
strange Plant brought from Florida. 9? The word Chartres, meaning archives, 
used in the original French, is taken in another meaning, prisons, by the 
translator. Richard Surflet, who translated the first English edition of the 
whole of Liébault's work, which was issued in 1600 as Maison rustique, or 

_the countrie Farme, seems to have known the identity of Damiáo de Goes, 
or at least to have appreciated the incongruity of a jailer’s giving the French 
ambassador a new plant, for he translates the passage as follows: "[he] . . . 
went on a day to see the monuments and worthie places of the said king of 


82 On sig. Li”. 
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Portingall: at which time a gentleman keeper of the said monuments pre- 
sented him with this herbe as a strange plant, brought from Florida.” The 
German translator, Melchior Sebisch, who published an edition of the 1574 
issue of the work under the title, Siben Bücher von dem Feldbau, eludes the 
difficulty neatly by retaining the French word Chartres and allowing the 
reader to make his own decision as to its meaning.** The Dutch edition, De 

Landtwinninghe ende Hoeue, published in 1582, omits all mention of Nicot 
` and the cures effected through his agency. The Italian translator, Hercule 
Cato, who issued an edition, in 1581, under the title, L'Agricoltura et Casa 
di Villa, changes the individual who gave the plant to Nicot into the keeper 
of the king's gardens. 

By the time that Cilles Everaerts, physician at Antwerp, published his 
De herba panacea, in 1587,98 the first work wholly on the subject of tobacco, 
an additional piece of information was added to the story of Nicot, as given 
above. The author repeated the earlier mistake about the visit to the prisons, 
and said that their keeper was a Belgian (i. e. a Fleming). It would seem that 
there was some sort of oral tradition that this personage was De Goes, since : 
his relation with the people of the Low Countries (his marriage to a Dutch 
woman, his residence at Louvain and his friendship with Flemings at Lisbon) 
made him in the eyes of his contemporaries plus flamand que les Flamands.®" 
Johan Neander, who used Everaerts as one of his authorities, in his 
Tabacologia of 1622,95 repeats this story, and a number of modern writers 
on the history of tobacco? have continued to call the great Portuguese 
humanist a Fleming. 

À more important mistake in the narrative of the importation of tobacco 
into Portugal and France is contained in Liébault's assertion that tobacco was 
"brought from Florida." Nicot, in the statements which he wrote himself, 
does not say this.° His letter to the Cardinal of Lorraine, in which he speaks 
of the plant as Indian, has been quoted. To be sure, Liébault claims to have 
derived his information concerning nicotiane from its importer into France; 
but to the stay-at-home doctor Florida was doubtless a generic name for the 


83 On sig. Ts. 

84 On sig. Ts”. 

85 On sig. Ke’. 

86 Several bibliographic authorities have stated that an edition of this work was published in 
1583; no copy of this seems to be known. 

87 Everaerts himself was a Fleming. 

88 On sig. A”. 

89 E, g. Charles Fermond, Monographie du tabac, Paris, 1857, p. 21. 

90 Dictionaire Francois-Latin, 1573, sig. G: Thresor de la langue francoyse, 1606, Noa", 
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mysterious far-off country, replete with riches and romance, where Portuguese 
and Spanish travelers roamed and whence they returned, bearing strange 
products and telling unusual stories. He did not confine the name to the small 
portion of North America which now bears it; neither did other writers in 
the early days of European literature on the New World. 'They used names 
like Peru, Brazil and Florida very loosely. As stated by Damiáo de Goes him- 
self, the tobacco plants growing in Portugal came from Brazil, then part of 
the Portuguese possessions?! The passage quoted from his history of King 
Manoel relates to Vera Cruz, recently named by Cabral; and he gives the 
name of Luis de Goes as the person who brought tobacco to Portugal. 

Pero de Goes da Silveira, kinsman of Damiáo de Goes, who had helped in 
exploring Brazil,” went there in 1534 as Captain of Paraiba do Sul. He was 
accompanied by his brother, Luis de Goes. Pero de Goes had trouble with the 
Indians in his territory, and because of lack of means, and for other reasons, 
although able and energetic, he was unsuccessful in developing his captaincy. 
His brother wrote to the king of Portugal in 1548 that help was necessary to 
preserve the Brazilian colony for Portugal?* Pero de Goes gave up his 
captaincy and returned to Lisbon; in 1549 he came back to Brazil as captain- 
general of the coast with the first governor-general. 

The next information of Luis de Goes is provided in a collection of letters 
of Jesuit fathers, some of whom, as noted above, came to Brazil in 1549. In a 
letter from P. Leonardo Nunes to P. Manoel de Nóbrega, June 29, 1552,% it 
is stated that Luis de Goes and his wife desire to serve God by working in 
hospitals. On February 12, 1553,% Father Nóbrega writes to another Jesuit 
that Luis de Goes had joined the order and, wishing to disembarrass himself 
of his wife, desires to go into a monastery or anywhere he would be sent. We 
know from Damiáo de Goes that he did go to India, presumably not long 
after the date of this letter, since his name does not occur again in the corre- 
spondence of the Brazilian Jesuits. It may be concluded that Luis de Goes 
brought the tobacco plant or its seeds to Portugal on one of his visits there 
before his brother gave up the captaincy of Paraiba do Sul and therefore 
before 1548, since evidence exists that the Portuguese explorers and travelers 
in Brazil took up smoking from the Indians and that there was even a demand 


91 V. supra. 

92 He accompanied Lopes de Sousa 1n 1530-32 (v. supra, note 35), 

93 Cited by Varnhagen, Historia geral, x, p. 288 from Historia da Colonização Portuguese, 111, 
p. 259. 

94 Novas cartas jesuíticas, ed. Serafin Leite, Sáo Paulo, 1940, p. 140. 

95 Ibid., p. 38. 
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for Brazilian tobacco in Portugal very early in the colonization of their new 
territory.”® : 

It certainly is not to be supposed that Luis de Goes took the tobacco plant 
to Portugal when he was preparing to become a Jesuit priest and go to India. 
Manoel de Nóbrega was his superior in the Brazilian province of the order, 
and his attitude concerning Jesuit abstinence from the use of tobacco, even 
for medicinal reasons, is clear from his letter.?" That other clerical authority 
was against tobacco is apparent from the fact that the first bishop of Brazil 
excommunicated a former donatario of the captaincy of Espirito Santo, Vasco 
Fernando Coutinho, for various evil habits, among which an addiction to 
“drinking smoke” seems to have been the most heinous.?? From all this it is 
clear that tobacco was growing in Portugal ‘much earlier than was believed 
by writers on this subject, and sooner than Thevet brought it to France from 
Brazil. 99 | 

The plant or seeds of tobacco which Luis de Goes brought to Portugal 
from Brazil were of course those of the larger species of tobacco, Nicotiana 
tabacum, which grew there. Consequently it was not Nicotiana rustica, as 
believed by a number of modern authorities*% who followed Liébault's lead 
in assuming that the tobacco secured by Nicot in Lisbon came from Florida, 
where the smaller tobacco was indigenous. The description provided by 
Liébault of the appearance of the plant fits the larger kind better. In addition 
to this the author in his 1574 edition uses the plate first found in Pena and 
De YObel's Adversaria of 1570-1571, which is an illustration of Nicotiana 
tabacum. That the tobacco plants growing in French gardens under the 
encouragement of courtiers and botanists were of this type is confirmed by 
De l'Ecluse's note to his Latin edition of Monardes of 1574, where he says 
that the plant called Nicotiana after Nicot came from Brazil and was there 
called Petum. 

There has been much speculation as to the time when the tobacco plant was 
brought to Spain and grown there. It has been conjectured that Fernández 
de Oviedo y Valdéz brought tobacco from the West Indies on one of his 


96 Flexuss, p. 69, says that fumo (tobacco) was cultivated in São Vicente (one of the captaincies 
of Brazil) from 1534; he also, p. 76, states that in 1548 there were sixteen Portuguese settlements 
on the coast of Brazil which traded with Lisbon and exported thither the products of the 
country, among which he enumerates fumo. 

97 Quoted above. 

98 See Chapter vu for a fuller treatment of this incident. 

99 He returned to France in 1556 (v. infra). 

100 Comes, p. 71, Hartwich, p. 63 et al. Fournier, p. 17, remarks, "How was tobacco brought 
from Florida when the Portuguese did not have any possessions in North America? This point 
is obscure." - 
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visits to Spain. It seems fantastic to assume this when one considers what he 
himself says of smoking:!?! 


I can not think what is the pleasure of such an act unless it is that of 
gluttony in drinking [the smoke] . .. some Christians use it... they are so 
taken out of their minds that they do not feel the pains of their illness. 
And this seems to me to be nothing more than death in life, which 1 hold 
to be worse than the pain from which it saves them, for it is not healthy. 


Another theory has it that the seeds of tobacco were sent to Spain by 
Hernando Cortez in 1519. There is no evidence of this, and no contemporary 
account speaks of tobacco growing in Spain at this period. The most persistent 
tradition was that Francisco Hernández, physician to Philip x of Spain,!?? 
was the first to bring tobacco to Spain and Portugal from Mexico. This state- 
ment seems to have been printed first by Johann Chrysostom Magnen in 
1648.198 He does not give any date for this importation, but later writers who 
used him as a source have added the date 1560.19 Hernández was in Mexico 
from 1571—1577 and not earlier; it is not clear where the early date originated, 
unless it is due to the fact that Nicot procured the tobacco in Portugal which 
he brought to France at about this time, and therefore it was supposed to 
. have been in Spain also. 

From the Portuguese authorities already quoted it is certain that Luis de 
Goes introduced tobacco into Portugal much earlier, probably before 1530. 
In all probability this was the first importation of the plant or its seeds into 
Europe. Nicolas Monardes, of Seville, who published in 1571 the most 
important Spanish work dealing with tobacco of this period, makes no 
mention of Hernández or of the date 1560 as the time when the plant was 
brought to Spain. The evidence, as we shall see, points to a later date. 


101 Op, cit. supra, sig. Lut, 
102 V, supra. 
108 Exercitationes de tabaco, Pavia, 1648, p. 3. 


104 E, g., Louis Liger, La nouvelle maison rustique, Paris, 1790, p. 583, This work, also reprinted 
often, took the place, in the eighteenth century, of Liébault's L’Agriculture et maison rustique. 


News of the Month 


E. G. FREEHAFER, NEW CHIEF OF REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


ÁT THEIR MEETING On October 14th, the Trustees, by a unanimous vote, 
elected Mr. Edward G. Freehafer as Chief of the Reference Department, to 
serve at the pleasure of the Board. 

On joining the staff of the Library in 1982, he served as a Reference 
Assistant in the Main Reading Room and the Economics Division, was 
General Assistant in the Office of the Director from 1932 to 1936, and became 
Chief of the American History and Genealogy and Local History divisions 
in the latter year; in 1942, he became Acting Chief of the Acquisition 
Division. During 1944-1945, he was Assistant Librarian at Brown University, 
then returned to NYPL as Executive Assistant of the Reference Department. 
In 1947, he was named Chief of the newly formed Personnel Office, a position 
he will hold until January 1, 1954, when he will become Chief of the 
Reference Department. 

Mr. Freehafer is a Pennsylvanian. He secured his A. B. degree at Brown 
University and his B. S. degree at Columbia University in 1932. He is a 
member of various professional organizations: the Bibliographical Society 
of America, the American Library Association, and others. He has been 
especially active in the New York Library Association which works closely 
with the State of New York on Certification of Librarians. 

In announcing the appointment, Ralph A. Beals, Director, stated: "Mr. 
Freehafers long and able service to the Library and his great personal 
integrity qualify him uniquely for his new responsibilities." In a brief state- 
ment made at the same time, Mr. Freehafer said that he “sees as the major 
areas of activity [in his new task] the wider development of services to the 
public and attention to the large problem of procedures for further extending 
the book collection of over 3,500,000 volumes.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


Two PUBLICATIONS have come recently from the Library's press: both re- 
printed from the Bulletin: 

Kenneth Walter Cameron's Thoreau Discovers Emerson; a College Read- 
ing Record belongs to the category which the Editor thinks of as grace notes 
to literary history. This is an interesting pamphlet to place with Dr. Cameron's 
earlier one, Emerson's Early Reading List, 1819-1824, which the Library 
published in 1951 and has still in print (30 cents). The representation of 
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Emerson is very strong in the Library, as evidenced by John D. Gordan's 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1803-1882; Catalogue of an Exhibition from the Berg 
Collection which the Library issued this summer. Priced at 75 cents, it is 
proving a “best seller.” Thoreau is another; in 1948, the Library published 
Walter Harding's Thoreau's Lectures; a Check List, which may be purchased 
for 25 cents. The new Cameron title sells for 20 cents. 

A large compilation is Frank Weitenkampf's Political Caricature in the 
United States in Separately Published Cartoons; an Annotated List which 
was published last month. This separate publication which covers publica- 
tions from 1787 to 1898 ( when separate publication of cartoons had virtually 
died out) is considerably more useful than the serial appearance in the 
Bulletin, for it is provided with an index of persons, places and events. The 
184-page book sells for $3.50. 

GIFTS 
THE FOLLOWING LIST of donors, with brief descriptions of their gifts, repre- 


sents a selection from the Library's records of material received during the 
month ended October 15, 1953. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of 


New York City. 
Limited. Editions 


Monsieur Yves Fouyé, Rouen, France -— His 
Guy de Maupassant et les criminels, 1952 
(edition limited to 200 copies). 


Mr. Post Wheeler — The novel, Hearts Cour- 
ageous, written by his wife under her maiden 
name, Hallie Erminie Rives, in 1902. Three 
copies of the limited. edition were presented, 
one extra-illustrated and extended to two 
volumes bound in full leather. 


Mr. Morris Rosenthal — A Nation in Distress, 
depicted by Carel H. Jung. The volume has 
been annotated by the author in manuscript, 
"The drawings in this book have been made 
by me secretly during the German occupation." 
This publication has been printed in a limited 
edition of only forty copies.” 


Collection 


The Earl Marshall, London, England — The 
Form and Order of the Service that Is to be 
Performed and the Ceremonies that are to 
be Observed in the Coronation of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II, in the Abbey Church of 
St. Peter, Westminster, on Tuesday the Second 
day of June 1953. In forwarding this volume, 
our London agent included four pamphlets: 
Administrative Instructions for the Processions 
to and from the Abbey. 


American Educational Theatre Association, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
— 'Two cartons containing office files of the 
American Educational Theatre Association for 
1951 and 1952, a Master's thesis by Dina Rees 
Evans, typescripts of articles on the educa- 
tional theatre, and other material on theatre 
and schools. 


Miss Julie A. Herne — A scrapbook of clippings 
about the life and plays of James A. Herne; 
typescripts of his plays, Sag Harbor, Hearts of 
Oak, Shore Acres, and The Minute Men of 
1774-5; and two magazines, one containing an 
article by him. 


i Authors Gifts 


Dr. William Avstreih — A signed copy of his 
Two Brothers, a Ballad, 1958. 


Mijnheer Jan Mosmans, 's-Hertogenbosch, The 
Netherlands — Signed copies of Jheronimus 
Anthoniszoon Van Aken alias Hieronymus 
Bosch, zijn Leven en zijn Werk, 1947; and 
Maria en Sint Jan, onbekend en laat Schilder- 
werk van Jheronimus Bosch, bewaard in zijne 
Vaderstad, toegelicht door Jan Mosmans, 1950. 


Mr. S. Roscoe, Harrow, Middlesex, England — 
His Thomas Bewick, a Bibliography Raisonné 
of Editions of the General History of Quadru- 
peds, the History of British Birds and the Fables 
of Aesop, Issued in his Lifetime, 1958. The 
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Preface acknowledges the assistance of the 
Library “for invaluable information concerning 
the New York (1804) edition of the Quad- 
rupeds.” 

Dr. D. Ashbel, Jerusalem, Israel — Six of his 
contributions to the meteorology of Israel: Cli- 
mate of Jerusalem, a Century of Meteorological 
Observations, 1846—1952; Bio-Climatic Atlas 
of Israel; and other studies. 


Mr. Harold M. Carruth, Ascutney, Vermont — 
Carruth Family, Brief background and. Gene- 
alogical Data of Twenty Branches in America, 
1952. 


Mr, John E. Parsons — An autographed copy of 
his Firearms in the Custer Battle, 1958, The 
volume was written in collaboration with John 
S. du Mont. 


Interesting Items 


Mrs. Frederick W. Schlieder — Beyond. the 
Tonal Horizon of Music, by Frederick W. 
Schlieder, 1948. 


Miss Frances Gregory, London, England — 
Royalty in Essex, a Souvenir Book for Essex 
Children Presented by the County Council of 
Essex on the Occasion of the Coronation of Her 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth Il, on June 2nd, 
1953, 1958. 


Mrs. Hans Zinsser — Two publications by T. 
F, Hunt, Architect: Exemplars of Tudor Archi- 
tecture Adapted to Modern Habitations, with 
Illustrative Details Selected from Ancient Edi- 
fices and Observations on the Furniture of the 
Tudor Period, 1830; and Half a Dozen Hints on 
Picturesque Domestic Architecture, in a Series 
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of Designs for Gate Lodges, Gameskeepers 


, Cottages, and Other Rural Residences, 1825. 
.Mr. Albert E. Flannigan — Oeuvres de Rabe- 


lais, texte collationné sur les éditions originales, 
avec une vie de l'auteur, des notes et un gloss- 
aire, par Louis Moland, illustrations de Gustave 
Doré, 1873. 


Richardson Pratt — A copy of Frederick 
Keppel’s The Gentle Art of Resenting Injuries, 
Being Some Unpublished Correspondence Ad- 
dressed to the Author of “The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies" [James A. McN. Whistler]. 
Privately printed by the De Vinne Press, 1904, 
Presentation copy inscribed “To Charles M. 
Pratt Esq. From The Author.” 


Maps 
Dr. Herman S, Riederer, New Rochelle, New 
York — Eight nineteenth-century mounted 


maps of Germany and Switzerland. The earliest 
is the Reise-Karte der Schweiz, 1830. 


Commemorative Volumes 


British Guiana Museum, Georgetown, British 
Guiana — 1853-1953. The British Guiana Mu- 
seum of The Royal Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Society, Centenary History and Guide, 
compiled by Vincent Roth, 1953. 


Bernisches Historisches Museum, Bern, Swit- 
zerland — Bern, 600 Jahre im ewigen Bund 
der Eidgenossen, 1353-1953, Jubilaumsaus- 
stellung historische Schütze Berns, Wegleitung, 
1953. 


Chamber of Commerce, Oshkosh, Wisconsin — 
Oshkosh, One Hundred Years a City, 1853- 
1953. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, OCTOBER, 1953 


DURING THE MONTH of October, 1958, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 86,469. They consulted 
217,681 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 254,778. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 925,306. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 34,374 * 
volumes and pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received as 
gifts, 1,805 volumes, 3,574 pamphlets, 11 prints and 129 maps. The Circula- 
tion Department received as gifts 747 volumes and 118 pamphlets. 


* The total number received by gift and purchase should have read 32,022 volumes and 
pamphlets, not 2,308, on page 517 of the October Bulletin. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Jonn Mackenzie Cory, Chief 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Harnet E. Kemp 
SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES, Margaret Wehler 
BRONX REGIONAL, Isabel Jackson, Librarian 
EXTENSION DIVISION, Mrs. Jean Godfrey, Supt. 
RICHMOND REGIONAL, Katharme O'Brien, 
Librarian 
INTERBRANCH LOAN, Henrietta Quigley, Supt. 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Lucille T. Mathews, Supt. 


CATALOGUING OFFICE, Ellen Peters, Supt. 
BOOK ORDER OFFICE, Mary E. Neubert, Supt. 
mr & PROCESSING OFFICE, William Stern, 
upt. 
WORK WITH CHILDREN, Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, Supt. 
WORK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE, Margaret Scoggın, 


Supt, 
ADULT SERVICES, Leona Durkes, Supt. 


BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


MANHATTAN 


AGUILAR. 174 E. 110th St. Mrs. Helen B Matthews 
BLOOMINGDALE. 206 W. 100th St. Emily E. 
McCormick 


CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Ave. Regina Sludock' 


CENTRAL CHILDREN’S ROOM. Central Bldg. 
Helen A. Masten 

CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Central Bldg. Ellen M. 
FitzSimons 

CHATHAM SQUARE. 33 E. Broadway. Marion Lang 

COLUMBIA. Room 101, Columbia University Library. 
Mrs. Miriam Phillips 

COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 

COUNTEE CULLEN. 104 West 136th St. Mrs. 
Dorothy Homer 

EPIPHANY. 228. E. 28rd St. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

Bro STREET. 127 E. 58th St. Mary C. Hatch 

FORT WASHINGTON. 5385 W. 179th Street. Wini- 
fred Gambrill 

GEORGE BRUCE. 518 W. 125th St. Howard. Rickert 

HAMILTON FISH PARK, 888 East Houston St. Ger- 
trude Finkel 

HAMILTON GRANGE. 503 West 145th St. Ida 
Malamud 

HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 W. 124th St. Eliza Marquess 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Ave., South. Mrs, Alice 
Vielehr 

INWOOD. 4790 Broadway. Edith Rees 

JACKSON SQUARE. 251 W. 13th St. Helen Morgan 

LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the 
Americas. Raymond Harris, Acting 

MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd St. Casındania Eaton 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES. 238 William St. James 
Katsaros ; 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 2230 Munıc- 
ipal Bulding. Amelia H. Munson 

Public Health Division. 125 Worth St. Daphne 
Kenway 

MUSIC LIBRARY. 121 E. 58th St. Gladys Chamberlain 

NATHAN STRAUS. 848 E. 32nd St. Mrs. Blanche 
Brauneck 

90rg STREET, 112 East 96th St. Irene Patjens 

115ra STREET, 203 W. 115th St. 

125TH STREET. 224 E. 125th St. 

OTTENDORFER. 135 Second Ave. Charlotte Hubach 

PICTURE COLLECTION. Central Building. Romana 
Javitz 

RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Ave. Myrtle Reynolds 

ST. AGNES. 444 Amsterdam Ave. Dorothy Cobb 

SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 104 W. 156th St. 
Jean Blackwell . 

SEWARD PARK. 192 E. Broadway. Mrs. Beulah T. 
Sheetz 

67ra STREET. 328 E. 67th St. Margarethe Korten- 
beutel 

TEACHERS' LIBRARY. 112 E. 96th St. Esther Gorey 

TOMPKINS SQUARE. 331 E. 10th St. Margaret Marks 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 

WEBSTER 1465 York Ave. Dorothy L. Hull 

YORKVILLE. 222 E. 79th St. Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 


BRONX REFERENCE CENTER. 2555 Marion Áve. 
Julia Armstrong 

CITY ISLAND. 825 City Island Ave. Mrs. Stella 
Webber 

CLASON'S POINT. 1205 Harrod Place. Earle Gladden 


gee Bldg. 10. 8060 Yates Ave. Gerald 
o 


FORDHAM. 2556 Bainbridge Ave. 

GUN HILL. Building. 10. 740 Gun Hill Rd. Anne 
Judge 

HIGH BRIDGE. 78 W. 168th St. Marjorie C. Burbank 

HUNT'S POINT. 877 Southem Blvd. 

KINGSBRIDGE. 8041 Kingsbridge Ave. Eileen Riols 

MELROSE. 910 Morris Ave. Ruth Shinnamon 

MORRISANIA. 610 E. 169th St. Ralph Long 

MOTT HAVEN, 321 E. 140th St. Mildred Nelson 

158rp STREET. 301 E. 158rd St. Dorothy Leuthold 

PARKCHESTER. 1884 Metropolitan Ave. Mrs, Alice 
Alexander 


PELHAM PARKWAY, Building 16. 2280 Wallace 
Avenue. 


SEDGWICK. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. 


Ethel E. Frey 


a 1866 Washington Ave. Mrs. Polly Post 

elson 

UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS. 2019 University Avenue. 
Mrs. Florence M. Currie 

VAN CORTLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Ave. Florence 


Hoch 
VAN NEST, 707 Rhinelander Ave, Elizabeth Hudson 
WAKEFIELD, 4100 Lowerre Pl. Alice McQuaid 
WEST FARMS, 2085 Honeywell Avenue, Mrs. Nadine 
Murayama 
WESTCHESTER SQUARE, 1400 Dolen Park. Mrs. 
Eleanor Janssen 
WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 
Mrs. Loure H., Woods 
WOODSTOCK, 761 E. 160th Street, Erna Obermeier 


4304 Katonah Avenue. 


RICHMOND 


GREAT KILLS. 3936 Amboy Road. Mrs. Lou Walker 


near DORP (Hughes Memorial Library). 155 Third 
treet, 


PORT RICHMOND, 75 Bennett St. Mrs. Mary Bowles 

RICHMOND REGIONAL. 10 Hyatt Street. Katherine 
O'Brien 

ST. GEORGE. 10 Hyatt Street. Phyllis Tinckler. 

SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. Mirte Van Pelt 

STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. Muriel Bedell 

TODT HILL. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Irene 
Van Wagenen 

TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Road. Genevieve Wells 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenue. 
Eleanor Ayoub 


Exhibitions in the Central Building 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN NOVEMBER 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE OSCAR LION COLLECTION 
ON WALT WHITMAN Room 112 
A printed catalogue is for sale. i 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS Room 78 
The annual display in the Central Children’s Room. A catalogue is for sale. 
THOMAS MORLEY, ELIZABETHAN MUSICIAN Room 84 


An exhibition in the Music Division commemorating the 850th anniversary of the 
composer's death. 


THE LIBRARY'S BOOKS Ist FLOOR CORRIDOR 
A selection of the Library’s publications whıch are still in print and for sale. North cases. 


PERRY AND JAPAN Room 322 
Japanese manuscripts, prints and books, and the famed Japanese scroll of watercolor 
sketches made by a Japanese artist on the scene from the first day after Perry’s arrival 
in Uraga on July 7, 1858. Reopened after summer closing. 


TOBACCO SONGS 1614-1950 Room 824 
Music from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 1803-1882 Room 318 


The 150th anniversary of Emerson’s birthday. Manuscripts, copies of all of his books, 
etc., from the Berg Collection. 


WOOD CUTS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF FIVE CENTURIES 3RD FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Especially interesting in its contrast of the vitality of the sixteenth and twentieth 
centuries. In South Print Gallery, 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK Sap FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 
In the North Print Gallery. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS MAIN LOBBY 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 

WASHINGTON IRVING Srp FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING First Froon CoRRIDOR 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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BOARD OF 


MORRIS HADLEY 

MRS. DOUGLAS HORTON 
ARTHUR A, HOUGHTON, JR. 
DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
ROY E. LARSEN 

JUNIUS $. MORGAN 
NEWBOLD MORRIS 


GEORGE AREATS 

W. VINC ES TOR 

DANA T. BARTACEAMEW 
Set 

RALIH A. BEALS 

HENRY BRUERE 

HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 

WILLIAM ADAMS DELANO 


TRUSTEES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER 
CHARLES PRATT 

ROLAND L. REDMOND 

ELIHU ROOT, JR. 

JOHN M. SCHIFF 

FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
MRS. ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


THE MAYOR, THE COMPTROLLER AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, ex officio 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


MYRON C. TAYLOR 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT, Morris Hadley 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Henry Bruére 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Roy E. Larsen 

SECRETARY, Roland L. Redmond 

TREASURER, Junius S. Morgan 

ASSISTANT TREASURER, United 
Company 


States Trust 


DIRECTOR, Ralph A. Beals 
CHIEF OF THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


CHIEF OF THE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
John Mackenzie Cory 


BUSINESS MANAGER, George L. Schaefer 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, Bayard Schieffelm 
EDITOR, Karl Brown 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. $ Annex, 187 West 25th Street 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, Ivor F. Hettich 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GENEALOGY 
DIVISION, Gerald D. McDonald, Chief 


ARENTS COLLECTION, Sarah A. Dickson, Chief 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE DIVISION, Muriel 
Frances Baldwin, Chief 


BERG COLLECTION, John D. Gordan, Chief 


BOOK DELIVERY DIVISION, Herman O, Parkinson, 
Chief 


ECONOMICS DIVISION, John Fall, Chief 
EDITOR, Karl Brown 


INFORMATION DIVISION, Archibald P. DeWeese, 
Chief 


JEWISH DIVISION, Joshua Bloch, Chief 


MANUSCRIPT DIVISION, Robert W. Hill, Keeper of 
Manuscripts 


MAP DIVISION, Gerald D. McDonald, Acting Chief - 
MUSIC DIVISION, Carleton Sprague Smith, Chief 


NEWSPAPER DIVISION, 
Richard T. Doe, Chief 


187 West 25th Street, 


ORIENTAL DIVISION, John L. Mish, Chief 
PERIODICALS DIVISION, Barron M. Franz, Chief 


PREPARATION DIVISION, 


Chief 


Robert E. Kıngery, 


PRINTS DIVISION, Karl Kup, Chief 
RESERVE DIVISION, Lewis M. Stark, Chief 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY DIVISION, Regi- 
nald R. Hawkins, Chief 


SLAVONIC DIVISION, Avrahm Yarmolmsky, Chief 
SPENCER COLLECTION, Karl Kup, Adviser 
THEATRE COLLECTION, George Freedley, Chief 


* Circulation Department units in the Central Building and the Branches are listed on third cover. 
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Erasmus and Bilney and Foxe 
By CHARLES C. BUTTERWORTH 
d'W 


HE New York Doc Lisrary is the fortunate possessor of both the 

first and second editions of Erasmus's text of the Greek New Testament, 
printed by Johannes Froben at Basle in 1516 and 1519. In each edition the 
Greek text is accompanied by a Latin version in parallel columns, and in each 
the Testament is supplemented by an elaborate section of Latin annotations. 
In the New York Library copies, these annotations are separately bound in 
the 1516 edition but are bound with the Testament in the 1519 edition. Each 
edition is in small folio size, handsomely printed on thick paper. 


The New York Library copy of the first edition is of special interest because 
early in 1517 some contemporary scholar went through the entire Testament 
and underscored the many places in which the Latin text diverges from the 
readings of the Vulgate. At the close of each book, Gospels and Epistles, a 
thin spidery hand has recorded the date when the work of comparison was 
completed for that book. These entries consist of the Greek word Teros 
(telos) and the date, the earliest record being in January, 1517. At one place 
the scribe has fallen into the prevalent age-old habit of forgetting to date the 
new year properly and has crossed out the last digit in 1516 and written a 7 
above it, even as we might do today. The fact that the entries use the Greek 
word telos instead of the Latin finis suggests the possibility that whoever 
made the comparison may have been one of that scholarly group that sur- 
rounded Erasmus at Froben's while he was staying at Basle from August, 
1514, to the spring of 1516. 

[575] 
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Since there has been considerable confusion about the relationship be- 
tween the Latin version printed by Erasmus and the accepted text of the 
Vulgate, a few words on this subject may be of value. John Foxe, for instance, 
records a famous incident in the life of Thomas Bilney, who was one of the 
earliest of the Cambridge reformers. It was while Bilney was reading the 
Latin version in Erasmus's New Testament that he experienced an illumina- 
tion which brought him a change of heart and led to his subsequent history 
as a reformer and martyr. The date of this event is of some importance but it is 
not specified. Bilney, writing about 1527, does specifically say, however, that 
he was "allured rather by the Latin than by the word of God.” ! 


Many misleading statements have been made concerning the Latin ver- 
sion which Erasmus printed along with the text of his Greek Testament. 
In his Short History of the English People (Chap. vr, sec. 4) J. R. Green 
says of Erasmus's work: "It set aside the Latin version of the Vulgate which 
had secured universal acceptance in the Church.” The Encyclopædia Brit- 
annica (edition 1910, rx, 732) says, "The Greek text indeed was only a part 
of his scheme. An important feature of the volume was the new Latin version, 
the original being placed alongside as a guarantee of the translator's good 
faith." On the other hand, a recent authority, H. Maynard Smith, tells us in 
his Henry VIII and the Reformation (p. 247): "The Novum Instrumentum 
was first published with the Greek text and the Vulgate version, but it was 
almost immediately followed by a new edition, with the Greek text and a new 
Latin translation made directly from it." A more accurate statement is made 
by Exasmus's biographer, J. Huizinga, who says, "In the beginning of 1516 
the Novum Instrumentum appeared, containing the purified Greek text with 
notes, together with a Latin translation in which Erasmus had altered too 
great deviations from the Vulgate." ? But Huizinga says practically nothing 
about the edition of 1519. 


The facts, then, are these: In his edition of 1516, entitled Novum Instru- 
mentum omne, diligenter ab Erasmo Roterodamo recognitum d» emendatum, 
Erasmus made use of a Latin version which was plainly based upon the Vul- 
gate text but which departed from it frequently, especially (it would seem) 
in the Epistles of Paul.? Even in the Gospels, where the variations are fewer, 
they often amount to a dozen or more changes in a single column of text. 


1 See the Pratt edition of Foxe's Acts and Monuments (1877), vol. 1v, p. 635, 
2 Huizinga, Erasmus of Rotterdam, xeprinted 1952, p. 91. 
3 In the first edition (1516) the section comprising the Epistles of Paul initiates a fresh pagination. 
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For his 1519 edition, which was entitled Novum Testamentum omne, multo 
quam antehac diligentius ab Erasmo Roterodamo recognitum, emendatum 
ac translatum, Erasmus not only made refinements in the text of the Greek 
but he also revised the Latin version which he had printed in the first edition, 
introducing still further deviations from the accepted text of the Vulgate. 
Moreover, the second edition was fitted out with a much more elaborate 
equipment of prefatory material, tables, etc., and an “argument” was supplied 
at the beginning of each of the Epistles. 


The following passage from the opening of the twelfth chapter of Romans 
will illustrate how Erasmus evolved his Latin version. The passage is cited 
from the 1516 edition (p. 21 of the Epistles), and those expressions which 
mark a departure from the reading of the Vulgate are here printed in italics: 

Adhortor autem vos fratres, per misericordias dei, ut praebeatis corpora 
vestra, hostiam viventem, sanctam, acceptam deo, rationalem cultum 
vestrum. Et ne configuremini saeculo huic, sed transformemini per reno- 
vationem mentis vestrae, ut probetis quae sit voluntas dei, bona, & 
accepta, & perfecta. Dico autem per gratiam, quae data est mihi, cuilibet 
versanti inter vos, ne quis arroganter de se sentiat, supra quam oportet 


de se sentire, sed ita sentiat, ut modestus sit & sobrius, unicuique ut deus 
partitus est mensuram fidei. 


As was intimated, this represents more than an average divergence from ` 
the Vulgate, but in the 1519 edition further changes were introduced, as 
follows: "Adhortor autem" becomes Obsecro igitur (the Vulgate word is 
obsecro, by the way); "misericordias" becomes miserationes; for “ne confi- 
guremini" we have ne accommodetis vos ad figuram saeculi hujus; for "bona" 
etc., quod bonum est, etc.; for "dico autem”, dico enim (enim is likewise in the 
Vulgate); and for "unicuique ut,” ut cuique. 


Turning now to Thomas Bilney, we find in Foxe's Acts and Monuments 
(1v, 632) the Latin text of a letter which Bilney addressed to Cuthbert 
Tunstall, then Bishop of London, about the latter half of 1527. The letter 
is said to be copied from the Bishop's register, and Foxe supplies also an 
English translation of it, one paragraph of which reads as follows: 


But at last I heard speak of Jesus, even then when the New Testament 
was first set forth by Erasmus; which when I understood to be eloquently 
done by him, being allured rather by the Latin than by the word of God 
(for at that time I knew not what it meant), I bought it even by the 
providence of God, as I do now well understand and perceive: and at the 
first reading (as I well remember) I chanced upon this sentence of St. 
Paul (O most sweet and comfortable sentence to my soul!) in 1 Tim. i., 
“It is a true saying, and worthy of all men to be embraced, that Christ 
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Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am the chief and ` 
principal.” This one sentence, through God's instruction and inward work- 
ing, which I did not then perceive, did so exhilarate my heart, being before 
wounded with the guilt of my sins, and being almost in despair, that even 
immediately I seemed unto myself inwardly to feel a marvellous comfort 
and quietness, insomuch that “my bruised bones leaped for joy.” 


In the Latin text of Bilney's letter the passage from 1 Timothy referred to 
(namely, 1:15) reads as follows: 


Certus sermo, et dignus, quem modis omnibus amplectamur, quod 
Christus Jesus venit in mundum ut peccatores salvos faceret, quorum 
primus sum ego. 


It is therefore a point of interest to observe that the Latin of this verse, 
differs from the Vulgate, agrees word for word with the version compiled by 
Erasmus, and that it is given in the same words in both editions of his New 
Testament. As printed in the edition of 1516 (p. 120 of the Epistles) it read: 


Certus sermo & dignus quem modis omnibus amplectamur, quod Chris- 
tus Iesus uenit in mundum, ut peccatores saluos faceret, quorum primus 
sum ego. 


In the Vulgate the first line went as follows: "Fidelis sermo, et omni ac- 
ceptione dignus: quod Christus Jesus venit," etc. Is it fanciful, perhaps, to 
suppose that the attention of Bilney was arrested by Erasmus's unusual word 
“amplectamur”? 

Another point of interest, as was mentioned, concerns the date of Bilney’s 
conversion. He says that it was the reputation for eloquence which greeted 
the new edition of Erasmus that attracted him to buy the volume, and that 
he was allured by the Latin. Presumably, if Bilney had found in the edition of 
1516 only the Latin: Vulgate, as Maynard Smith supposes, he would have 
waited till the second edition came out in 1519 before purchasing it. In such 
a case it would be logical to infer that Bilney's conversion did not take place 
till after 1519; but since, in fact, the wording was the same in both editions of 
Erasmus, it is quite possible that Bilney got hold of the edition of 1516, being 
aware how goodly a reputation for scholarship Erasmus had earned when he 
taught at Cambridge a few years before. We may assume, then, that Bilney's 
conversion occurred about 1517; and that having had his thought turned 
to religion he became a priest in 1519,4 and a Bachelor of Canon Law, 
in 1521. : 


4 For the record of his ordination, see Pratt's edition of Foxe, vir, 769. 
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Foxe's records have often been challenged as to the accuracy of their de- 
tail. It is therefore pleasant, in this instance, to confirm his testimony, even to 
the citation of the text from 1 Timothy as he gives it in the Latin of Bilney's 
letter, which agrees word for word with the version given in both editions of 
Erasmuss New Testament. 


A NEW ARENTS PUBLICATION 


Just AS THIS NUMBER of the Bulletin goes to press, the fourth publication 
of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco is also off the press. In 1896, 
John Bain, Jr., owner and publisher of a trade periodical, The Tobacco Leaf, 
published an amusing pamphlet called Tobacco in Song and Story. He later 
inset the pages on small quarto leaves and had the margins embellished 
with sketches by his artist friends — and apparently others. No one knows 
exactly who participated, for none of the sketches is signed; however, "styles" 


are apparent in some of the 200 drawings which relate in amusing ways to. 


tobacco and smoking. 

All of the Arents publications have been distinguished, but this one is also 
unique, This recent acquisition of the Arents Collection is such an attractive 
item, and, relatively, so few of the interested collectors and smokers will 
have a chance to see the original, that it was decided to share the embellished 
pamphlet by having it reproduced in exact size. It appears with an introduc- 
tion by Sarah A. Dickson, Curator of the Collection, reproduced by the 
Meriden Gravure Company, and bound in decorated cloth by the Russell- 
Rutter Company. 

Only 500 copies have been printed. As the publishers of The Tobacco Leaf 
are joining in promotion of the title by giving it a "spread" in their special 
January 2nd number, the book may go quickly out of pxint. This fact accounts 
for this notice appearing in a dislocated position in the Bulletin, to tell its 
readers of this unusual collector's item. 

The price of this new Arents Tobacco Collection Publication Number 4 
is $7.00. 
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Panacea or Precious Bane 


Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature 


By SARAH A. DICKSON 
Chief of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 


CHAPTER V 


TOBACCO, THE CATHOLICON — TOBACCO AND THE PLAGUE 


Car c'est sans contredit qu'elle aide à la Nature, 
Laprenant par compas, comme on doit le bon Vin; 
Son jus sert d'antidote à chasser le venin, 

Et sa fueille d'onguent pour guerir la jointure. 
Elle guerit charbons, escroüelles, picqueures, 
Dartres, contusions, chancres, & mal de dents: 

Elle aide à l'estomac, elle appaise les vents, 
Resoud, playes, tumeurs, en fin toutes blesseures. 


— La Muse Chrestienne, 
by Adriaan de Rocquigny 


EM 


ONARDES,! destined to be a sort of prophet of tobacco therapeutics, 
to be quoted and imitated by contemporaries and posterity, was a 
graduate in both philosophy and medicine of the University of Alcalá de 
Henares. He was a practising physician as well as an author, and he founded 
a natural history museum at Seville which was one of the most ancient in 
Europe. He also grew specimens of plants in his garden and was constantly 
seeking for new medicines. Really good curative agents were few in the 
materia medica of his age. It is therefore not surprising that he wrote a < 
work on the new plants discovered in America, and that he summed up 
for his time what was known about the widely heralded panacea, tobacco. 
For all Europe was hailing the “holy herb," and doctors were already using 
it to cure a great many of the diseases known to man. Smoking for pleasure 
may have come to be frowned on by many, but tobacco as a medicine was 
universally approved, at least in the sixteenth century. In fact, it continued 
to be used medicinally in certain ailments until modern times. 
In 1565 Monardes published his work on plants from the West Indies and 
remedies against poison.” This was reprinted in 1569. In neither of these 
editions is tobacco mentioned. If it had been widely grown or used medically 


1 1507-1588. 


2 Dos libros El vno trata de todos las cosas q[ue] traé de nías Indias Occidétales, que sirven al vso 
de Medicina . . . El otro libro, trata de dos medicinas marauillosas q[ue] son cötra todo veneno, 
Seville, 1565. 
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in Spain before 1565 it would surely have come to the attention of Monardes, 
whose Dos libros shows an eagerness to experiment with American simples. 

After the appearance of this book Liébaults L'Agriculture et maison 
rustique was reissued in 1567, containing new material and in especial the 
chapter on Nicotiane,’ the wonder plant, and its marvelous cures in Lisbon 
and Paris; this was, as noted above, pirated at Geneva in 1570 and issued 
again by the author in the same year at Paris. There was also the Adversaria, 
by Pena and De Obel, printed in 1570-1571,* with its account of sana sancta 
Indorum, and its properties, including its curative powers. It seems at least 
probable that Monardes saw one of the 1570 editions of Liébault. At any 
rate he issued the second part of his work on plants from the New World, in 
which he included a lengthy section on tobacco, praising it for curing many 
ailments besides those mentioned in the French doctor's chapter on nicotiane, 
This work is entitled, Segunda parte del libro, De las cosas que se traen de 
nuestras Indias Occidentales; it was printed at Seville in 1571. 

In his prefatory dedication to the king the author states that he has decided 
now to write of those things which have been brought to Spain since he 
wrote his first work. This would plainly mean either that the author had 
never seen tobacco growing in Spain before 1565 or heard of its being grown 
there, or that it actually was not being grown there before that time. The first 
alternative is very unlikely since Monardes carefully describes mechoacan, a 
medicinal root brought from Mexico, in his first work of 1565, and gives dates, 
names and details of medical treatment which he has observed. If tobacco 
had been similarly used and its effects seen by him before this date in Spain, 
we can be sure that Monardes would have included some account of its 
virtues in the Dos libros of 1565, when he was describing other American 
plants. The fact that he does not speak of it there would also prove that he 
had not read any work before 1565 in which the medical virtues of the plant 
are mentioned. He was therefore not acquainted with Oviedo's history of the 
New World before this date, although, as will be seen later, several passages 
in his account of tobacco are like some in Oviedo. It seems probable that, 
between 1565 and the publication of the Segunda parte in 1571, he read 
Benzoni's La historia del mondo nuovo, of 1565, where there are very similar 
passages, and this author, we are sure, used Oviedo as a source. 


3 Quoted supra. 

4 It is impossible that Monardes could have seen this, as it was going through the press in the 
same year as his own book. But we must assume that De l'Obel knew the Dos libros of 1565, as 
he says he is taking his account of mechoacan, a Mexican plant, from a work in Spamsh shown 
him by a doctor in London. A comparison of the texts proves that this was Monardes's book 

5 For discussion of Benzoni's work, see Chapter vr. 
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The two works by Monardes were issued together with a third part® in 
1574 and again in 1580. The first two were translated into Latin, in abridged 
form, and provided with useful notes by Charles de l'Écluse, the distinguished 

botanist, in 1574. This translation was reprinted in 1579, 1582, and 1605.7 
The chapter on tobacco, as rendered by De l'Écluse, also appeared in a work 
by Johann Jakob Wecker: Antidotarium 
geminum, Basle, 1595.5 In his Discursos de 
las cosas aromaticas, arboles y frutales .. . 
que se traen de la India Oriental, Madrid, 
1572, Juan Fragoso uses the chapter on to- 
bacco by Monardes, in the original Spanish, 
with some omissions and rearrangement? 
The two first parts of Monardes were trans- 
lated into Italian by Annibal Briganti and 
published in 1575 and again in 1582; the 
chapter on tobacco was printed separately 
in Italian about 1676. A work by Giuseppe 
Rosaccio, Inestimabile et maravigliosa virtu 
del Tabaco,” Vicenza, 1594, is virtually the 
chapter on tobacco by Monardes, as given in 
the Ttalian translation, except that Rosaccio 
gives the Italian names, as already noted 
by Durante and Cesalpino, and omits the 

Nicotiana tabacum, fromthe Latin , : - 

edition of Mattioli's herbal edited anecdotes and digr essions of the original 

by Camerarius, De plantis epitome account, confining himself to a considera- 
SE tion of the diseases cured. 

The three books of Monardes were translated from the Spanish edition 
of 1574 by John Frampton and were issued in English under the title, Ioyfull 
newes out of the newe founde worlde, in 1577; this version appeared again 
in 1580 and 1596. The Latin translation by De PEcluse was translated into 
French by Antoine Colin and included in his Histoire des Drogues, Lyons, 


HvoscvAMvs PERVVIANVS. 





6 Primera y segunda y tercera partes de la historia medicinal de las cosas que se traen de nuestras 
Indias Occidentales, Seville. 

7 In the translator's Exoticorum libri decem, on sigs. Bb.*-Gg;°; this edition contains the third part. 
8 On sig. RAN, 

9 In the chapter on bangue, sigs. F;"-G;; this work is a Spanish translation of the original 
Portuguese edition of Garcia da Orta's Coloquios dos simples, e drogas he cousas medicinais da 
India, Goa, 1563. Fragoso interpolates freely from other authors and gives no credit to anyone. 
10 This is the first work in Italian entirely on tobacco. 
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1602."! In the original Spanish edition of the second part in 1571 there is a 
‘woodcut representing a variety of Nicotiana tabacum which is here printed 
for the first time; it is also used in later Spanish editions of both parts. The 
Italian editions employ the same illustration as is used in Pena and De PObel's 
Adversaria of 1570. The English editions also have this. No illustration of 
tobacco appears in the 1574 Latin edition, but in the second and later issues 
there are two woodcuts of Nicotiana tabacum, from Dodoens's work of 1574 
and De PObel's herbal of 1576.1? 

The passage on tobacco is quoted, in translation, from the first Spanish 
edition of the Segunda parte of Monardes:!? 


This plant, which is commonly called tobacco, is a very ancient herb and 
known among the Indians, especially those of New Spain. After these 
lands were conquered by our Spaniards they, being taught by the Indians, 
made use of it in wounds suffered in war, curing themselves with it, to the 
great benefit of all. It was brought to Spain a few years ago, more to adorn 
gardens with its beautiful appearance than for the marvelous medical 
virtues which it has; now we use it more for these virtues than for its 
beauty, for they are certainly such as to attract admiration. The proper 
name for it among the Indians is Picielt, and the name of Tabaco is given 
to it by our Spaniards because of an island!^ where there is a large 
quantity of tobacco. It grows in many parts of the Indies, ordinarily in 
places which are damp and shady, and it is necessary that the ground 
where it is sown be well tilled and rich. It is sown at any time in the hot 
countries and grows there at any time, but in the cold countries it should 
be planted in the month of March, so that it may escape the frosts. It is a 
plant which grows and becomes very high; often it grows larger than a 
lemon tree. One stem grows from the root and is upright, without inclining 
in any direction. It throws out many branches which are straight and 
almost as long as the stem. Its leaf is almost like that of a citron tree; these 
become very large, especially the lower ones which are idm than the 
branches, and they are a deep green, as is the whole plant. The plant and 
its leaves are hairy. It grows in gardens like citrons and oranges, as it is 
green all the year, and has leaves; if any wither they are the lowest. At the 
top of the plant is the flower, which is like that of a campanula, white and 
in the middle carnation color, and it makes a good showing. When it 
withers it appears like [the pods of] black poppies;!5 in these are the 
seeds which are extremely small, of a dark yellow color. The root is large, 


11 The tobacco passage occurs on sigs, Ll"-Mm;*. 

12 See Chapter mm, 

18 Several paragraphs comparing tobacco with opium and other similar plants are omitted. The 
tobacco chapter is found on sigs. A.’-Ds* of the 1571 edition. 

14 Tobago is meant; Monardes seems to have been the first to publish this error (see above, 
Chapter m for Oviedo's account of the tabaco). This is a further proof that Monardes was not 
acquainted with Oviedo's work. 

15 I. e, peonies. 
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in conformity with the size of the plant; it is divided into parts, woody, 
and when cut into has a heart in color like saffron, and is rather bitter in 
taste. The rind comes off easily. 1 do not know what virtues the root has, 
but only those which the leaves possess; but 1 believe that the root has 
great medicinal value, which will be known in time. Some say that it has 
the same property as rhubarb, but I have not tried this as yet. They keep 
the leaves, after drying, in the shade, for the purposes which 1 shall dis- 
close, and they are made into powder, to be used instead of the leaves; 
those who do not have the plant use the powder instead of it, because it 
is not everywhere that either one can be kept without spoiling. Its quality 
is hot and dry in the second degree. It has the virtue of heating and dissolv- 
ing, with some astringency and invigoration; it glues together and closes 
up fresh wounds, so they say, at the first application. It cleans and purifies 
infected sores and brings them to perfect health, as we shall describe later. 
And now I shall speak of the virtues of this plant, and of the things which 
it is useful for, one after the other. The herb tobacco has particular virtue 
for curing paíns of the head, especially those arising from cold, and it cures 
headache coming from a cold cause or from a draught. The leaves must be 
put hot on the aching [part], using frequent applications as needed, until 
the pain goes away . . . If the neck should become stiff because of a cold, 
or because of a draught, place the hot leaves on the pain or the stiffness; 
it takes this away and dissolves it and [the neck] is free from pain. And the 
same is true of any pain in the body, in whatever part, which is caused by 
cold, [the leaves] being applied to it... which causes great wonder. In 
pains of the chest this plant has marvelous effect, especially those which 
cast forth matter from the mouth, and for those caused by asthma and 
other chronic ailments. A decoction of the herb, mixed with sugar into 
syrup, and taken in small quantity, expels the matter . . . from the chest 
wonderfully. And if the smoke is taken into the mouth it casts out the 
matter from the chests of asthmatics. In stomach pain caused by cold... if 
the leaves are applied very hot [the trouble] is stopped and relieved . . . 
It must be noted that the leaves are warmed better than in any other way 
in ashes or very hot embers . . . and even though they be applied with 
some ashes on them the effect is better and more powerful. In obstructions 
of the stomach . . . this plant is a great remedy as it dissolves and consumes 
them ... The herb must be taken green and pounded, and with this pulp 
the hardness must be rubbed a good while, and at the time the plant is 
pounded put in a few drops of vinegar so that it may work better. After 
rubbing the place, put on it a leaf or leaves of the tobacco, hot, and leave 
it until the next day; then repeat the same . . . There are some who, after 
they have rubbed [the soreness] with the-pounded leaves, anoint it with 
unguents made for such ailments. And certainly with this remedy they 
have dissolved great and hard obstructions and reduced old swellings. . . . 
In pains from wind they have the same effect . . . by the application of the 
leaves in the same manner as explained . . . using applications as hot as 
possible. . . . For one thing the women who live in the Indies praise this 
plant, for bad breath in children . . . and also in the case of older people. . . . 
In the case of worms it kills them . . . if the decoction of the plant is made 
into a syrup and taken in very little quantity. . . . In pains of the joints 
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caused by cold the leaves of tobacco put hot on the pain have a wonderful 
effect. ... In the case of swellings and cold abscesses washing with hot 
juice or putting on the pulp or the leaves [of tobacco] dissolves and 
removes them. In toothache, when the pain is from a cold cause or from 
cold rheums, wash the tooth first with a small cloth wet with the juice and 
put on it a little ball made of the leaf of the tobacco; this takes away the 
pain and keeps the decay from going further. It does not help when the 
cause is hot. This remedy is so common that everyone uses it. This plant 
heals chilblains marvelously, if they are rubbed with the pounded leaves, 
and the hands and feet are put in hot water with salt and kept warm. 
Many have had experience of this. In poisons and poisonous wounds our 
tobacco is excellent, as has been known for a short time past in these parts. 
And when the Carib Indians, who eat human flesh, shoot their arrows, 
they moisten them with a plant or composition made of many poisons, 
and with this they shoot at everything which they want to kill; and this 
poison is so evil and dangerous that it kills without remedy, and those who 
are wounded with it die with great pain and suffering, being driven mad, 
without having any cure for this great evil. For some years now many 
have put sublimatum 16 on wounds and cured them, and certainly over ` 
there they have suffered much from that evil. A short time ago certain 
Caribs, in their canoes, went to San Juan in Porto Rico, to shoot 
Indians or Spaniards, if they could find them. They came to a farm 
and killed some Indians and Spaniards and wounded many; and, as 
the ranchowner did not have any sublimatum to cure them, he decided 
to put on them the juice of the tobacco and the pulp of the leaves. 
And God willed that, by the putting of these on the wounds, the pains, 
madness and suffering were helped, from which they were dying, so 
that they were delivered, and the strength of the poison was broken and 
the wounds were healed. And at this there was great amazement. When 
this was known by the people of the island they used it [tobacco] on 
the wounds they received when they fought with the Caribs. Now 
they do not fear them [the cannibals], because they have found such 
a great cure for a desperate case. This herb also has power against the 
plant called the crossbow-shooter's herb, which our hunters use to shoot 
wild beasts; this is a very powerful poison which kills without any 
remedy. This the king [of Spain] wished to prove, and ordered an experi- 
ment to be made. They cut a small dog in the throat and put in the 
wound some of the crossbow-shooter's plant . . . and then a considerable 
quantity of the juice and pulp of tobacco and tied it on; the dog was 
cured to the great surprise of all who saw it. The excellent Dr. Bernardo, 
the court-physician, said: ^I tried this experiment by command of his 
majesty . . . [the tobacco] being applied, the plant took effect on the 
dog, and afterward it was completely cured." In poisonous carbuncles 
when the tobacco has been applied . . . the strength of the poison is 
killed . . . and they are healed. The same takes place in cuts and bites 


16 Corrosive sublimate, i. e. Hydragyrum bichloridum or bichloride of mercury. That this remedy 
was used in Europe is borne out by Greene's statement in Greenes neuer too Late, 1590: "7... some 
sores cannot be cured but by Sublimatum" (Life and works of Robert Greene, ed. A. B. Grosart, 
London, 1888, Vol. vm, p. 16). 
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of poisonous animals. . . . In recent wounds, such as stabs, strokes, 

unctures or in any kind of wound, our tobacco has wonderful effects, 
for it cures and heals them, knitting them together, at the first application. 
Wash the wound with wine and anoint the sides . . . put on it the juice 
and pulp of tobacco. . . . In this country or city they do not know what to 
do, after cutting or hurting themselves, but to run for tobacco, . . . It has a 
wonderful effect in checking the flow of blood from wounds. . . . In old 
sores it is remarkable. . . . I have administered it to many people, men 
and women, who have suffered from old and putrid sores for ten or twenty 
years, using only this remedy and have cured them, to the admiration of 
all... .17 One of the marvelous things about this plant, which excites the 
most wonderment, is the manner in which the Indian priests use it. When 
there is important business among the Indians and the caciques or chiefs 
of the villages think it necessary to consult with the priests, they go to 
them and state the problem. The priests, in their presence, take some 
leaves of the tobacco, throw them on the fire, and receive the smoke of it 
into their mouths or nostrils, by means of a cane. After taking it they fall 
down upon the ground as if dead, and remain thus, according to the 
amount of smoke they have taken. When the plant has done its work they 
recover and give answers, based on the visions and illusions they had 
while in the trance, and interpret as seems best to them, or as the devil 
advises them, always giving doubtful responses, so they can say, whatever 
happens, that this is the answer which was made.18 In like manner the 
rest of the Indians smoke tobacco for pastime, in order to become drunk 
and to see the visions . . . which they delight in.!? And at other times they 
take it to find out about their business, for they decide this in conformity 
with what they see when they are drunk. And as the devil is a deceiver 20 
and knows the virtues of herbs he showed them the value of this plant so 
that they might see imaginary things and fantasies which it reveals to 
them, and thus he deceives them. . . .21 The Indians of the West Indies 
use tobacco to take away weariness and to lighten their labor, since in 
their dances . . . they are so tired they can scarcely move, and [after 
taking tobacco] they can work the next day. They take the smoke of 
tobacco... and they remain as if dead... and when they awake .. . they 
recover their strength and are much better... . The Negroes who have 
gone from here to the Indies have taken up the same habit of tobacco as 
the Indians. . . . And the thing has come to the point that their masters 
punish them for it and burn the tobacco. . . . I have seen them do it here, 


17 Monardes here gives the method of applying the tobacco with the treatment until the cure 
is effected, with several case histories from his practise. 


18 This story would seem to be derived from Ramon Pane's narrative of the cohobba ceremony, 
probably in Gomara's version (v. supra). 
19 V. infra, a similar passage in Benzoni, 
20 V, infra, Chapter vn, for consideration of the point of view of the European missionaries con- 


cerning the Indians' use of tobacco in commerce with the devil (all pagan worship of gods was 
so considered ). 


21'The author then digresses, quoting Dioscorides, and tells of several other plants, including 
bangue, which have similar effects. 
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and it happens to them as I said... .22 And they say . . . that they feel very 
well... and are not harmed... .?3 The Indians use tobacco to endure 
thirst and hunger and can go several days without needing to eat and 
drink. When they have to go through a desert place without any inhabi- 
tants ... they use small balls which they make of tobacco . . . mixing it 
with burned cockle shells. . . They place these between the lower lip 
and the teeth and they chew them while they are traveling... they feel 
no hunger, thirst or weakness. . . .?4 This is all that I have learned concern- 
ing tobacco, the plant so celebrated, which is highly esteemed (as I have 
said), for the great virtues which it has. 


The first thing which strikes the reader of Monardes's chapter on tobacco 
is the systematic list of ailments which he says can be cured. The Spanish 
author is trying to write an authoritative account of tobacco as a medicinal 
herb of marvelous powers. It is difficult to believe, however, that he had 
himself tried all the cures in the time between 1569, when the reissue of his 
work on plants of the New World appeared ( without the tobacco chapter), 
and the appearance of this account in the Segunda parte of 1571.8 

Monardes, like the other botanists and physicians of his age, depended 
greatly on Dioscorides, Galen and Pliny, among other ancient authorities. 
These were the textbooks used by students in medicine. As noted above, 
Monardes quotes Dioscorides, for botanical information, on bangue and 
other plants, the effects of which resemble tobacco. It is therefore a striking 
coincidence, that Dioscorides, in his section on henbane,? states that the 
white and yellow henbane are the fittest for curing diseases, and in his 
catalogue of ailments lists eight which are very similar if not entirely like 
the same number of illnesses noted by Monardes as cured by tobacco. It is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that he had used this portion of Dioscorides 
as a model. The earlier writers on tobacco, as has been noted, had compared 
it to henbane, and the smaller variety of tobacco, Nicotiana rustica, was 

called for a long time yellow henbane.?” The description by Dioscorides of 
the leaves of henbane, made into little balls, which are of good use in making 


22 This description is much fuller than Oviedo’s account of Negroes’ smoking (v. supra), which 
would indicate that Monardes did not use him as a source of information. Neither does he use 
the word tabaco as the name of the tube through which the Indians inhale the smoke as does 
Oviedo. His explanation for this name is different (v. supra). 

23 The author here ihterpolates a long account of what he has observed concerning the use of 
opium, which he compares to that of tobacco, 

24 This passage can be compared with Vespucci's account of the chewing of tobacco by the 
Indians on Margarita Island (v. supra). 

25 His own statement as to sources of his knowledge is quoted infra. 

26 P, 464-5. 

27 V. supra, Chapter m, passim. 
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 anodynes, can be compared to the similar passage in Monardes's account of 
the Indians’ chewing balls of tobacco to keep from feeling hunger and thirst,*8 

In the middle of the Segunda parte, of 1571, is printed a letter”? written to 
the author from Lima, Peru, December 26, 1568, by one Pedro de Osma. 
This has much to say concerning various plants and other products from the 
New World. The writer states that he has been a soldier many years in these 
countries and has observed carefully what he describes, One of these things 
is an herb, the leaves of which are placed on poisoned arrow wounds inflicted 
by the Caribs. This resembles the incident recorded of Porto Rico in 
Monardes's account of a similar cure effected by tobacco, In the section 
following this letter, Monardes states that he is writing again to this corre- 
spondent to find out more facts about the products of America, and expresses 
his gratitude for the herbs and seeds sent to him from this source. He also 
makes a significant statement as to his methods of obtaining facts: “Be 
advised that the things written here are taken from the information given 
by [travelers] coming from these places, and part is based on their composi- 
tion and qualities, that is, what they can do, and part 1 have myself experi- 
mented with.” We may suppose with plausibility that it was from De Osma 
that the author found out some of the facts concerning the products which 
he describes in the third part, first published in 1574 in Spanish, with the 
reissue of the first and second parts. In this new portion are two important 
passages concerning tobacco: 


Concerning the canes against asthma?! 


From New Spain are brought canes, covered within and without by a 
sort of gum, and it seems to me that it is mixed with the juice of tobacco, 
and it is heavy; and it appears that the cane is rubbed with something 
which sticks fast to it and this has a black color. When it hardens this 
is not sticky. The cane is lighted at the end to which the pitch has been 
applied, and the other end is put into the mouth and the smoke taken in 
by it. By this all phlegm and rottenness in the chest is expelled. This is 
done when a fit of asthma causes choking. I have seen this done by a 
gentleman, who has had many attacks, and he had much benefit from it. 
He did it first with tobacco, inhaling the smoke, and he felt the same 
relief. For this reason I say that it [the pitch in the cane] must have 
tobacco juice mixed with it, and the one with the other is taken with 
confidence, as I have seen from experience with many [cases]. Some who 
are sick with asthma, who have come back from the Indies with it, I have 


28 V, supra. 

29 On sigs. Ke-L. 
30 On sigs. L.*-M2*, 
31 On sig. Qs"-Qe'. 
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seen, for the purpose of expelling and casting out this impurity, take a 
little green tobacco, and chew it and suck in the juice, and, although it is 
intoxicating, they derive much benefit in getting rid of the impurities 
and moisture retained in the chest, and they are helped by it wonderfully. 
It is a marvelous thing what great virtues and various and different effects 
they discover concerning tobacco. Besides what I have already written 
in the second part, of its wonderful powers, 1 could write another 
[chapter] of what I have since heard and seen. 


The resemblance of this description to that provided by Liébault of the 
effects produced by, tobacco smoke inhaled through a tube suggests the 
probability that this is a description of a similar treatment.?? 

In his account of coca,% presumably derived from his correspondent, De 
Osma, or some other resident of Peru,®* Monardes makes an important 
statement concerning the chewing of coca mixed with tobacco, not described 
by Cieza de León:*5 


When they wish to make themselves drunk, or be out of their mind, they 
mix the coca leaves with tobacco and chew them together, and they 
become beside themselves, like drunken men, and they are very joyful to 
be in that state. It is certainly worthy of note to see how fond the Indians 
are of being out of their wits and senseless, since they do this with coca 
and tobacco, and they use tobacco to be without feeling and judgment, 
as we said in the second part where we discussed tobacco. 


Miguel Cabello Balboa's Miscelánea Antártica, written between 1576 and 
1586 in Peru, while its author was engaged in missionary labors among the 
Indians, remained in manuscript for over three centuries.?9 This mainly deals 
with the history of the Incas before the Spanish domination. In it he gives a 
description ?" of the various types of native priests before the conquest. Of one 


32 It is possible that a passage in the Secretos de Chirurgia, Valladolid, 1567, by Pedro Arias de 
Benavides, may refer to the same method of cure by the smoke of tobacco. This author was a 
doctor who came to Honduras from Spain in 1550 and to Mexico City in 1554. In one of the 
portions (sig. B."-B,*) of his work, published after his return to Spain, he describes a treatment 
he has seen used by the Indians: "They cure themselves with a herb . . . called the ‘stinking plant’; 
they cut small sticks which have a hole in the bottom, and they place on it fire and this plant. 
This they put on the patient . . . covering the whole with a blanket. This herb smokes without 
flame and 1t causes [the patient] to sneeze and to cast from his mouth and nostrils much impure 
moisture which he has in his body.” Though this plant is not called tobacco, the sımilarity of the 
account to those of Liébault and Monardes is striking. 


33 On sig. Qs". 
34 It bears no resemblance to the account of this plant in Pedro de Cieza de León's La cronica del 


Peru, Seville, 1553, Chapter 96. This would seem to have been the only one printed at the time 
Monardes was writing. 


35 V. supra, note 34, 
36 Published as Historia del Perú bajo la dominación de los incas, ed. H. H. Urteaga, Lima, 1920. 
37 On p. 20. 
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group he says, “The Hechécoc, who practised divination by means of 
tobacco and coca, were held in less estimation and were not consulted except 
by the common people.” . 

After the issue of the three books in 1574 Monardes made no further 
addition to his work. As noted above Charles de l'Écluse added some notes 
to his Latin translation of 1574. These give the names petum and nicotiane 
and tell the story of Nicot’s introduction of the plant into France. He also 
quotes Estienne (i.e. Liébault) and describes the two types of tobacco 
(both are varieties of Nicotiana tabacum) in considerable detail?? He also 
refers to Oviedo's account of perebecenuc and identifies this plant with 
tobacco;°® many later writers imitated him in this. He mentions the yellow 
hyoscyamus, described by Dodoens twenty years before, as a third kind of 
tobacco, although of much less efficacy.*° 

Leonardo Fioravanti*! was a physician and surgeon interested in alchemy. 
One gathers that he estimated his writings as of the utmost importance and 
in his own time they attained reputation and were often reprinted and 
translated. Later authorities, having in mind his claims concerning the 
marvelous effects of his elixirs and other recipes, have considered him little 
better than a charlatan. His compendious treatise, Della fisica, Venice, 1582, 
has a chapter on tobacco. This begins with a tribute to Monardes as the 
most famous doctor in Spain, and praises his book on the products of the New 
World. With characteristic vanity Fioravanti says he has himself experi- 
mented with the healing powers of tobacco and effected marvelous cures. 
He then describes a decoction he prepared of the pulverized plant and aqua 
vitae; this he distilled and added other ingredients. He relates that, after giving 
this to patients, “in a short time I cured all fevers, and those with ulcers drank 
this and washed their sores with the same [fluid] and were immediately cured, 
a thing which caused astonishment to all.” He closes the chapter by declaring 
that tobacco is of divine origin, and its remarkable benefits do not come from 
human knowledge. 

The most novel feature of Jacques Gohory's Instruction sur l'herbe petum, 
Paris, 1572, is the title, which is the first to contain a word for tobacco, in 
this case the Brazilian term. The book itself owes much to Liébault’s Maison 


38 V, infra for a reference to Gohory’s “male” and “female” petum. In the 1579 edition De l'Écluse 
has two illustrations. 


39 He is apparently the first to do so; Oviedo does not himself say this is tobacco; it has not been 
identified by botanists. 


40 As noted above, in Chapter m, neither Dodoens nor De l'Obel recognizes this as tobacco. 
41 Fl, 1548-1588, 
42 On sig. D,’-D,°. 
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rustique which the author mentions several times; but, as a mathematician 
interested in philosophy and alchemy, he can not keep from considerable 
digressions on these subjects, and there are paragraphs on other plants 
besides tobacco, a fact that makes for confusion and lack of unity in the 
presentation of his announced theme. Gohory, perhaps in an effort to obtain 
favor at court, demands that tobacco be known as l'herbe de la royne mére 
and Medicée, because Catharine de Médicis, the queen mother, was the first 
to whom it was sent by Nicot, and she had caused it to be grown extensively 
in France.“ He also tells ** us that through her doctor he had learned that 
she was willing to be the godmother of the plant. 

A long time after the introduction of tobacco into France a story was in 
circulation that Nicot brought home a box of snuff from Portugal and pre- 
sented it to Catharine de Médicis.“ She snuffed the powder of tobacco to 
relieve her headaches, and also had her sons, Francis x: * and Charles 1x,*? 
use it for the same purpose. And thus snuff became fashionable at the French 
court. Neither the account in the Maison rustique, in its final form in the 
edition of 1583, nor Gohory's treatise on tobacco of 1572, makes any mention 
of the use of snuff for medical or any other reasons. Some later writers, like 
Neander, speak of medical applications of powdered tobacco, but not taken 
in the nose. I have been unable to find any mention of Queen Catharine’s use 
of snuff in French memoirs between 1560 and 1600.4? The truth would seem 
to be that it was not used in France until it was introduced from the West 
Indies in the reign of Louis xm, about 1625, when the French were attempting 
to colonize the Antilles.49 Du Tertre 9? refers to the visit of MM. D'Énambuc 
and. Durossey to St. Christopher in 1625; here they found superior tobacco 
and, when they returned to France to secure permission to found a colony on 


48 The first of these names had already been used by Liébault; the second is original with Gohory. 
Neither attained great popularity. l 

44 On sig. Arg. 

45 Laufer, p. 50 and 51. Like many of the fables which encrust the history and literature of 
tobacco the origin of these anecdotes relating to the queen and her sons and others at the French 
court is obscure. 

46 Tiedemann, p. 140. Falgairolle, p. xci. Gondolff, p. 13, says that she used an external applica- 
tion of tobacco leaves for Francis m. 

47 Comes, p. 70. 

48 She does not mention it in her letters of the period 1561-1564. ‚Brantöme does not allude to it 
in his sketch of the queen. . 

49 That snuff was extensively used in the West Indies has already been noted; v. supra, the 
accounts of Columbus, Ramon Pane and Las Casas. Cf. in Chapter vu, the description by Du 
Tertre of the use of tobacco by the Indian magicians. 

50 Jean Baptiste du Tertre, Histoire generale des Antilles, Vol. x, sig. Ays”-Ar111*. This missionary 
priest lived in the Antilles after 1640 for some years and his works on these islands are of great 
value as reliable accounts of the country and its people. 
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the island, they took a cargo of this tobacco with them. Blondel * refers to a 
manuscript by Du Tertre,?? Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire du tabac, in 
which it is stated that these French captains imported snuff into France. 
The custom of taking it they had learned from the West Indians. - 

Gohory gives directions for distilling the water of tobacco and preparing 
oil and salt from the plant. He recommends these, along with the green leaf 
and the unguent of tobacco, for the cure of various ailments already described 
by Liébault.°° He is the first to describe in print the “male” and “female” 
petum, of which he has commissioned an artist to draw illustrations, from 
the plants themselves. (Both of these are varieties of the larger tobacco, 
Nicotiana tabacum.) We also learn from Gohory that the plant was being 
extensively grown, and that experiments were being made with it by doctors 
and botanists in France. 

Liébault, in the edition of the Maison rustique published in 1572, made 
no changes in his account of nicotiane. But by 1574, the year of the next 
printing, he had apparently read not only Monardes but Gohory and also 
Pena and De PObel's Adversaria, as he uses the illustration for tobacco found 
in the last-named work and gives an account of smoking obviously derived 
from the one there. He adopts the classification of male and female and adds 
a separate section on the latter, which he says grows from the seed of male 
petum and resembles this variety. The wide acclaim which greeted the work 
of Monardes on plants from the New World seems to have aroused in Liébault, 
who had written % earlier on the panacea, tobacco, a spirit of emulation. 
For in his chapter on nicotiane in 1574 he augments greatly the list of 
ailments cured by tobacco. He has read Monardes, but he adds to his original 
catalogue some not found in that author. In the edition of 1588 he makes 
further additions, but after that date he does not elaborate his work, perhaps 
believing that he can not improve upon it. The mere enumeration of the 
names of the ailments cured by the miracle plant would be tedious, not to 
say painful. 

It would scarcely be expected that a reference to tobacco would be found 
in a book on minerals. Giovanni Maria Bonardo,% “count and cavalier,” was 
a man of great versatility. A Greek scholar and poet, he published a work on 
agriculture and one on astronomy, besides La minera del mondo, Venice, 


51 P. 192. 

52 He does not state its whereabouts. 

53 V, supra. 

54 His book on gardening had included but two American novelties, nicotiane and mechoacan. 
55 Fl. 1550-1590, 
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1585, just mentioned. A contemporary °® states that he was honored by the 
Republic of Venice, by cardinals and other dignitaries and was “loved and 
respected by all.” One may descry a gleam of Bonardo's poetic talents in his ` 
reference to tobacco,*” the only original quality to be found (here P? 


In America the Indians take the smoke of the plant negotiana, and they 
use it by means of a pipe of stone . . . and they lessen their hunger and 
satisfy their thirst with it; they revive their spirits and fall into a pleasant 
sleep, and they dream the most beautiful dreams which can be said or 


imagined. 


The work of Gilles Everaerts, De herba panacea, 1587, has already been 
mentioned.? He used Liébault's work, as already noted, and depended on 
Monardes, Gohory, Dodoens and other herbalists; his work was in effect a 
compilation, and its chief use was to sum up the knowledge of the plant as 
known in his time. He was extensively used by Neander and later writers. 
Everaerts quotes the poem by Durante on the virtues of tobacco and also 
repeats Fioravanti's account of his wonderful tobacco medicine. 

Amongst the handful of books on medicine published in America during 
the sixteenth century the Primera parte de los problemas y secretos maraui- 
llosos de las Indias, by Juan de Cärdenas,®! Mexico, 1591, would seem to have 
been the first to treat tobacco in extenso.9? Of the six copies of this very rare 
work which the labors of bibliographers have been able to record, and which 
are scattered from London to Mexico City, almost all are imperfect. Since it 
has never been mentioned in any work on tobacco and has not been trans- 
lated into English, I shall, because of its great interest, consider it at some 
length. Icazbalceta observed truly 9? that the book is not so much a treatise 
on medicine as a collection of "natural questions." 

The author devotes one chapter and a portion of another to tobacco. 
One, Libro 2, Chapter xm, is entitled, The reason why coca and tobacco, 
when chewed, give strength to the body, and the other, Chapter xvm, In 
which are particularly explained. the properties and. virtues of piciete and 


58 Luigi Groto, Lettere famigliari, 1601, p. 138; the several titles here enumerated would seem 
to have been honorary. 


57 On sig. PAPA, 

98 The original source is probably Oviedo or Monardes, though neither speaks of stone pipes. 
59 V. supra, Chapter 1v. 

60 V. supra. 

61 Fl. 1570-1600, 


62 The first medical work published in the New World: Francisco Bravo's Opera medicinalia, 
Mexico, 1570, does not mention tobacco. 


63 P. 173. 
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how it should. be smoked. De Cárdenas's education in medicine was com- 
pleted at the University of Mexico,** already well known for the excellence 
of its faculty, and it is recorded that he practised his -profession and later 
became a professor. His work of 1591 covers a wide field. The section on 
tobacco, of which he wrote as an enthusiastic admirer, was apparently 
derived in large part from his own observation. He certainly did not derive 
it from Hernández, whose work was still in manuscript. | 

It is possible that some copies of Monardes's Segunda parte of 1571, or of 
his complete works of 1574 or 1580, had found their way to Mexico, and 
that the young medical student had seen them. But there is certainly no 
direct copying from the earlier writer in the sections on tobacco, as there was 
in the case of Fragoso or Everaerts, who relied heavily on Monardes, and 
there is much in De Cárdenas's work which, as will be seen, is not found in 
earlier writers. These passages, as well as the style of writing, show originality. 

The beginning of the second chapter mentioned above is in a manner of 
restrained enthusiasm; it gives a description of tobacco and explains its 
difference from henbane. But the author soon changes his sober method of 
treatment and says:°® 

To seek to tell the virtues and greatness of this holy herb, the ailments 
which can be cured by it, and have been, the evils from which it has 


. saved thousands, would be to go on to infinity . . . this precious herb is 
so general a human need not only for the sick but for the healthy. 


He then refers D to the "qualities" of the plant and its various medical 
uses; in the leaf, in juice, in powder, as an unguent, etc., recommending it 
especially for infirmities which come from cold and dampness. One new 
statement is that the Mexican Indians use it when 

they sleep at night where they think there might be vipers or other 


poisonous creatures, they put this holy herb around them, and in this 
way no venomous animal may harm them. 


Tobacco's virtues as a cure for pain caused by cold are also extolled. 

The most important part of the author's message is contained in the long 
section on the therapeutic value of tobacco-smoking into which he goes with 
great detail.9" 


Concerning piciete [tobacco] I will explain the most remarkable method 
of cure which, in the whole art of medicine, can be imagined. This I have 


64 The medical school was established there in 1582. 
65 On sig. Xe, 

86 On sig. SA. 

67 On sig. X-X”. 
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seen only the natives of this country do, from whom the Negroes and 
many Spanish and also women have taken it up.98 They take the plant 
and, after drying and pulverizing it, they enclose it in another leaf or a 
small tube, and, lighting it at one end, suck in the smoke at the other, in 
order to inhale it. "They tell of the wonderful eftects which follow the 
taking of this smoke: . . . Soldiers, subject to privations, keep off cold, 
hunger and thirst by smoking; all the inhabitants of the hot countries of 
the Indies alleviate their discomforts by the smoke of this blessed and 
medicinal plant. 


The author then bethinks himself that some will use the smoke of tobacco 
without discretion ( perhaps he feels a slight doubt of the sincerity of those 
smoking so enthusiastically for purely medical reasons). For he gives warn- 
ings and detailed instructions for the correct therapeutic use of tobacco 
smoke.9? It should not be taken in curing ailments accompanied by heat and 
inflammation, or where there is an effusion of blood from any part of the 
body. In his admonitions De Cárdenas is not following the lead of Monardes, 
to whom tobacco was a panacea. 

Following these cautions the author gives some directions as to the suitable 
times for medicinal smoking and also describes the proper methods for 
taking the smoke,” including the various kinds of pipes used by the Indians 
and Spaniards in the Indies. Here, too, the author is a pioneer, as Monardes, 
Liébault and others, who dealt with the inhaling of smoke against asthma or 
to expel "humors," gave only vague references to "canes" and tubes. 

De Cárdenas recommends that the patient smoke in the morning before 
eating, especially in the case of those who are trying to keep from cold affec- 
tions of the stomach, rheums or similar ailments. The reasons are given in 
detail. The second most propitious time for smoking is just before the evening 
meal; the opinions of some who believe it to be an aid to digestion after eating 
are also given consideration. The author warns against taking too much smoke 
at this time for fear of intoxication or some harm to the system. He closes 
this passage with a severe warning that smoking should be permitted only 
to those trying to cure some unhealthy condition and not to unprincipled 
persons indülging in tobacco out of viciousness. 

As to the instrument with which it should be smoked there is likewise 


doubt, for some are accustomed to take it in small clay or silver pipes 
or those of hard wood. Others wrap the tobacco in a corn husk or in paper 


68 'The first clear account of smoking by women; v. infra, Chapter v1, Hariot's indefinite notice. 
69 On sig. Xs*-Xe". He is the first writer on the subject of tobacco to do so. Dodoens's caution 
(v. supra) is very general, and that by Camerarius states only that tobacco is a violent purge. 
V. infra, Chapter vr, for Harrison's statement about smoking. 

70 On sig. Mach 
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or in a tube of cane. .. . The smoke which is taken in clay, silver or wood 
pipes is stronger, because only the plant is smoked and no other thing 
outside of it; whereas smoked in a leaf, in paper or in a reed the smoke 
is weaker, since it is not only the tobacco which is smoked but also the 
leaf or the reed in which it is contained; therefore what is wrapped in 
the corn husk or other plant is better and safer, because it is simple 71 and 
not mixed; it does not poison or give forth an odor as does the paper or 
the reed when they are smoked. 


Here we have the earliest detailed description of the various kinds of pipes 
then in use and also the first printed notice of the cigarette in our modern 
sense (i. e. with paper wrapper). The Mexican reed-cigarette had already 
been noted by Sahagún and others. In the next paragraph the author describes 
his observations of the methods of inhaling the smoke, and here again he 
records a process not hitherto clearly noticed in print. He distinguishes two 
types of smokers: óne which does not “swallow” the smoke after taking it 
into the mouth, but, drawing it in only as far as the palate, expels it through 
the nostrils, and the other which does swallow the smoke for the benefit of 
ailments of the stomach. For infirmities of the head he feels that the smoke 
should be exhaled through the nostrils without swallowing. Those who do 
not have these specific ailments, and are smoking to give heat to the body 
generally, may use either method of taking tobacco. 

De Cardenas closes this chapter with a short account 7? of the conditions 
under which the best and strongest tobacco can be grown, and a brief para- 
graph adding several more to the list of diseases which are alleviated by the 
use of tobacco smoke. In the chapter which the author devotes to the chewing 
of coca and tobacco as giving strength to the body, he goes into elaborate 
detail as to why these plants, which are not foods, actually keep those who 
chew them from hunger and thirst. The fact that the Indians did use tobacco 
for this purpose had been noted by Vespucci 7? and by Monardes, but even 
the latter had not attempted any explanation. De Cárdenas bases part of his 
argument on an analogy between man and the ruminant animals, the chewing 
of tobacco having resemblance to the chewing of the cud. It is interesting 
that Ximenes, who was a cleric resident in Mexico, in his Spanish translation 
of Hernandez,” uses this chapter as the source of an important interpolation 
in the section on piciete.”* 


71 He seems to mean that the corn and tobacco are both vegetable products. 
72 On sig. YO”, ' 

73 He gives no name to the plant (v. supra, Chapter 1). 

74 Op. cit. supra (Chapter xv, note 29), on sig. Bbe’-Bb.". 


75 This addition was not included in the complete text of Hernández, printed from the original 
manuscripts in 1790. 
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The first English work entirely on tobacco is entitled Tabaco, The distinct 
and seuerall opinions of the late and best Phisitions that haue written of the 
diuers natures and qualities thereof, by A. C., London, 1595. The author of 
this work was proven to be Anthony Chute by Dr. Robert Kane.7 This author 
will be further considered in Chapter vm, in connection with a discussion of 
the Marprelate controversy. Here only 
the medical portions of his tract will be 
treated. Two-thirds 77 of its contents con- 
sist of a resumé of tobacco information 
from Liébault, Monardes, Gohory and 
Everaerts, to whom the compiler gives 
credit. He may have also been given a 
digest of De Cárdenas's chapter on the 
medical uses of smoking, since he refers to 
“Earthen or siluer pipes, 7? recommends 
that smoking be done before breakfast in 
the morning and only when the smoker is 
indisposed.? In another place he warns Elizabethan gentleman enjoying a ` 
against smoking 9? unless persons "finde medicinal pipe of tobacco. From 
themselues cold in their stomacke, rheu- O CRUS 
maticke, or hauing the headache, or for... other . . . necessarie occasions." 

In Hugh Plat's Sundie new and artificiall remedies against Famine, Lon- 
don, 1596, we find the author reverting to Monardes's account of the Indians’ 
chewing tobacco,* only he makes the mistake of applying the custom to the 
East Indians. These, he says, make use of 

little balles of the iuice of the hearbe Tabaco, and the ashes of cockleshels 


wrought vp together... and it keepeth them both from hunger and thirst 
for the space of three or foure daies. 





( CHAPTER V — To be continued) 


~ 


76 See his Anthony Chute, Thomas Nashe, and the first English work on Tobacco [Reprinted from 
The Review of English Studies, Vol. vu, No. 26, London, 1931]. 


77 P. 21-54, 

78 On sig. Bs’. 

79 On sig. Bs"-Be*. 
80 On sig. Ca”. 

81 On sig. Bs”, 


Easy Reading for Adults 


300 Titles Helpful to Living in America: 
Chosen by A WORKSHOP GROUP-OF THE LIBRARY 


PART II 


V. FAIRLY EASY 


ACKER, HELEN. Four Sons of Norway. Nelson, 1948. 255 p. $3.00. 1 


Biographies of Ole Bull, musician; Henrik Ibsen, writer; Edvard Grieg, composer; Fridtjof 
Nansen, explorer; told simply and interestingly. Will appeal to adults of limited eege ability, 
especially the foreigner with education in own language. Clear print and wide spacing add further 
to value as item on easy-reading list. 920 


BAILEY, CAROLYN SHERWIN. Enchanting Village. Viking, 1950. 190 p. $2.50. 
2 
A story of a young girl's struggle to restore the New Hampshire farm of her grandparents. The 


colonial atmosphere is woven along with the modern doings in alternate chapters. The language 
is simple and the story may appeal to women of limited reading ability. The print is of good size 


and clear; the half-page line drawings add to the book's attractiveness. fiction 
BAKER, Nina Brown. Ten American Cities, Then and Now. Harcourt, 1949. 
226 p. $2.50. 3 


Description and early history of the best-known cities in the United States, excluding New 
York. It is told in anecdotal style with many names and quotations. The manner as well as the 
matter makes it very good for use with adults of some reading skill, especially the foreign born 
interested in gaining n into America. Occasional illustrations help. The clear print is also a 
part of thus book's value for adult beginners. 973 


BALDWIN, James. Four Great Americans. American Book Co., 1897, 235 p. 
93 cents. 4 


For the adult with limited reading ability tais is still a good introduction to Washington, Lin- 
coln, Webster, and Franklin. Vocabulary is simple, and the style lively. The textbook format makes 
it suitable for the reader seeking help rather than reading for entertainment. Print is clear and 
well balanced on the page. 920 


BEEBY, DANIEL J. The American People and Language. Lyons & Carnahan, 
1948. 325 p. $1.60. 5 


Frankly a textbook to be used with the adult who has had a beginning course in English. Can 
be used for home study. The newcomer will find here not only help in improving his reading but 
also information about American history, the veople and their ways. 428.2 


BENDICK, JEANNE, AND ROBERT BENDIcK. Television Works Like This. Whitt- 
lesey House, 1949. 62 p. $1.75. 6 


Nontechnical, behind-the-scenes presentation of television, for those who are not at home in 
this area or for an adult with limited reading ability but an active interest in the subject. The 
graphic black-and-white drawings assist the reader to understand the text. The print is fortunately 
heavy enough not to be overshadowed by the drawings on each page. The oversized book in: this 
case would not detract from its reader use. 621.388 


Bunes, Henry. Diesel-Electric 4030. Viking, 1950. 69 p. $2.50. 7 


Explains mechanical details of a diesel engine, contrasting these with the steam locomotive. At 
the same time tells of a journey in person on one of these new npn Although presentation is very 
simple, it does not condescend. Man with limited reading ability and mechanical curiosity would 
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read with interest. Illustrations are clear and forceful. Print large and well spaced with generous 
margins. Large format alone may be a problem for the adult reader. 385 


BONNET, THEODORE. The Mudlark. Garden City, 1949. 305 p. $1.49. 8 


Lively and entertaining story of a ragamuffin who created quite a disturbance during the reign 
of Queen Victoria. Picture of the times and glimpses into Disraeli's life make this a good book for 
toreigner educated in own language or American interested in the period. The writing is lively, 
and style simple. The book is long for the adult beginner, and the print not very clear or well 
spaced. fiction 


BrinpzE, Rura. The Gulf Stream. Vanguard, 1945. 62 p. $2.50. 9 


A scientific discussion of the Gulf Stream presented in simple nontechnical language. It will 
appeal to the adult for whom such subjects have interest even though he may not have a high 
reading ability. The colorful, lively illustrations add a great deal to the well-arranged pages and 
clear print. Large format may limit use. 1.4 


Buck, Peart S. The Child Who Never Grew. Day, 1950. 62 p. $1.00. 10 


Pearl Buck's talent for writing simply and movingly makes many of her books an asset to the 
easy-readıng list. Add to her style a very touching account of her experience with her own 
mentally defective child, and you have a book that will appeal to most parents. Print is small 
and heavily massed but clear enough for the adult with some reading ability. 136.76 


Buck, Peart S. The Good Earth. Day, 1931. 318 p. $2.50. 1l 


Both the vocabulary and the style of this well-known author make her a welcome addition to 
an easy-reading list. This story of the Chinese farmer has a wide appeal for all types of adult 
beginners. Print is clear and well balanced in this edition. fiction 


CADELL, ELIZABETH. Gay Pursuit. Morrow, 1948. 246 p. $2.75. 12 


À novel on contemporary English country life that will give the woman, especially one with a 
foreign background, some amusing moments. Although the vocabulary is more suitable for the 
reader with some reading ability, the preponderance of dialogue may brıng it within the grasp 
of the less-advanced reader. The print is small but clear, and the pages are well balanced. Where 
simple fiction is needed this would be a valuable addition. fiction 


CATHER, WiLLA. A Lost Lady. Knopf, 1923. 174 p. $2.50. 18 


Willa Cather's rare style, so simple and direct, fills a need for reasonably easy reading materials 
for the foreign born educated in own language or the more sophisticated American with limited 
reading ability. This delightful portrait of a gay lady and the story of her relations to the people 
of a small town have universal appeal. Few adults will fail to make the effort necessary to compre- 
hend it. fiction 


CATHER, WirLA. My Antonia. Houghton, 1918. 418 p. $3.00. 14 


Story of the pioneer life of a Bohemian immigrant girl in Nebraska. Told in the author's simple 
but beautiful English. It is an ageless story for all ages. The foreign element will interest the 
foreign born. The romantic will appeal to the women, The quality will satisfy the sensitive. None 
need be highly skilled in language. The large print, clear, balanced pages, and Benda illustra- 
tions add further to the charm of the book for the adult beginner. fiction 


CATHER, WiLLA. The Old Beauty, and Others. Knopf, 1948. 166 p. $2.75. 15 


A variety of Willa Cather stories for both men and women with education in their own language 
and a desire for literary quality in English. The charm and ie ie style added to the high 
degree of human interest make this an especially good addition to this list. This edition has ex- 


cellent print, well-balanced pages, and format that add much to its value, fiction 
CHASE, BORDEN. Sandhog: the Way of Life of the Tunnel Builders. Row, Peter- 
son, 1941. 64 p. 96 cents. 16 


Popularized description of building the Hudson and East River tunnels and of the progress in 
reducing accidents on the job. Because of technical language it will appeal only to men with 
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V. Fairly Easy, continued 


knowledge of mechanics and interest in the subject. Print and crowded pages also limit use. Pic- 
tures and small format would however encourage the less-experienced reader. 625 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. Here I Stay. Coward-McCann, 1988. 246 p. $2.00. 
17 


The quiet charm and simplicity of this book will appeal especially to women with limited read- 
ing ability. The heroine, a pioneer in Maine in 1817, remains behind while the rest of the com- 
munity moves on. The print is small but well spaced, and the vignettes are a pleasant addition to 
the well-balanced text, fiction 


Dax, CLARENCE. Life with Father. Modern Library, 1944. 258 p. $1.25. 18 


Light, humorous, nostalgic account of family life. Subject as well as style gives it a general 
_ appeal for both American and foreign-born adults, although here and there the vocabulary may 


prove difficult, The print is clear, but the pages are a httle crowded in this edition. 818 
Dorian, Evra M. High-water Cargo. Whittlesey House, 1950. 216 p. $2.75. 
: | 19 


Family life on the Delaware and Raritan Canal at New Brunswick, New Jersey. A bit of Amer- 
ican history that will interest adults, native or foreign-born, who want material in this field but 
who are fairly limited in ability to read. Lively style. Print is clear, pages on the solid side. General 
format appropriate. fiction 


EATON, JEANETTE. Narcissa Whitman. Harcourt, 1941. 318 p. $3.00. 20 


This story of the beautiful, young missionary to the Oregon Indians will appeal to adults with 
limited reading ability but with some educational background. Although intended for young 
people it does not "write down." Not alone the simple vocabulary, the human interest, and the 
historical content, but also the clear, well-spaced type, and attractive format make this a valuable 


addition to the collection. 


Epstein, BERYL (WiLLiams). Lillian Wald; Angel of Henry Street. Messner, 
1948. 216 p. $2.75. 21 


Biography of the founder of Henry Street Settlement House told in simple but engrossing style. 
For the adult, especially a woman, this glimpse into an important chapter in American social his- 


tory will have appeal. Legible, heavy type; ample margins. 


FENTON, CARROL LANE. Earth's Adventures. Day, 1942. 207 p. $3.75. 29 


Practically a geology text. Although slanted to the young reader, the material is so interestingly 
presented that it will also appeal to the adult beginner, especially a man. Foreigners will like it 
because so much of America 1s described and illustrated. Type is clear and well arranged on the 
page. The short chapters with many excellent photographs and line drawings make this an excel- 
lent science title for the easy-reading collection. 550 


- FERBER, EDNA. Cimarron. Grosset, 1929. 388 p. $1.49. 23 


The adventures of Yancy Cravat, whose eloquent speech and ready guns made him a legend 
in the days of the Oklahoma land rush. Truth told as fiction in a lively but simple style, that will 
appeal especially to men of both American and foreign origin. The crowded pages are somewhat 
counteracted by the heavy type. Otherwise format is acceptable. fiction 


FINLETTER, GRETCHEN. From the Top of the Stairs. Little, Brown, 1950. 252 p. 
$3.00. 24 


Experiences in the Damrosch family told with insight and humor by one of the daughters of 
the famous orchestral conductor. This is especially suitable for adults with foreign background 
or interest in music but little knowledge of English. The print and format are generally acceptable 
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FORBES, KATBRYN. Mama's Bank Account. Harcourt, 1948. 204 p. $1.75. 25 


Refreshing episodes in the life of a Norwegian family in San Francisco told with charm and 
humor. Will be of especial interest to adults of Scandinavian or other foreign backgrounds, 
whether of the educated or less educated group. Style, format and excellent typography make this 
a splendid item on the easy-reading list. fiction 


GAER, JOSEPH. The Burning Bush. Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
1929. 333 p. $2.00. 

Old Testament legends told in a charming, lively fashion that will appeal to the adult with 
little knowledge of English but with religious interest or background. Although intended for 


oung people it does not “write down.” The excellent black-and-white illustrations, the sharp, 
black print, and general format enhance the value of this book for the adult beginner. 221 


Garr, Josep. Everybody's Weather. Lippincott, 1944. 96 p. $2.50. 27 


A book for the adult beginner interested in nature and nature’s ways. The pictures, accompanied 
by clear and a written explanations, make this a good introductory book for anyone with 


limited reading ability. The photographs are excellent, the type is clear and well spaced, and the 
general makeup attractive. 551.5 
Garr, JosepH. Heart upon the Rock. Dodd, 1950. 214 p. $2.75. 28 


A touching story of a Jewish woman and her seven children raised in Russia during the time 
of the Czar. The subject as well as the simple, warm style would appeal to the adult of Jewish 
origin with limited reading ability. The clear, well-spaced type, generous margins and general 
format would attract the adult beginner. fiction 


GAER, Joseen. How the Great Religions Began. Dodd, 1935. 424 p. $3.00. 29 


The rehgions of the world, their history and content, told in a simple, interesting style. Any 
adult with limited reading ability will gain much information and enjoyment from this book. Its 
usefulness is further increased by the large, clear print, attractive wood-block illustrations and 
generally good format. 290 


GILBRETH, FRANK B., JR., AND E. G. Carey. Belles on Their Toes. Crowell, 
1950. 237 p. $3.00. 30 


À gay story of a large family, its good times and bad, told in a dramatic, very personal and 
simple style. Though not as easy to read as the earlier Cheaper by the Dozen, this will prove useful 
for adults with a moderate education in their own language if not in English. The small punt 
further limits its use with the adult beginner but it nonetheless has a place. B 


Greson, FRED. The Home Place. Harper, 1950. 248 p. $2.75. al 


Father, grandfather and three small sons return to the old homestead farm. The simple vocabu- 
lary, dialogue, and quick-moving plot will interest men, American or foreign-born, with a limited 
reading abihty. Print is clear, pages are not overcrowded. fiction 


GOLDSMITH, Martin. The Miraculous Fish of Domingo Gonzales. Norton, 
1950. 208 p. $2.75. 32 


A book that will appeal especially to the adult of Spanish origin with limited reading ability. 
The story as well as the aha has Spanish flavor. The dramatic quality of the writing will 
help carry the less-skilled over some of the vocabulary difficulties. Entertaining black-and-white 
illustrations add to the charm of the harmoniously balanced mass of clear print. fiction 


GOLLOMB, JOSEPH. Albert Schweitzer: Genius in the Jungle. Vanguard Press, 
1949. 249 p. $2.75. 33 


This story of Dr. Schweitzer's life conveys the personality of the man and recounts his ex- 
periences. A simple, warm style that will appeal to adults with an interest in the man but with 
limited knowledge of English. Especially suited to the educated foreigner. Print and format are 
excellent. B 


J 
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V. Fairly Easy, continued l 
GORDON, ÁLVIN, AND DARLEY GORDON. Our Son, Pablo. McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
285 p. $3.50. 94 


Adjustment of a Mexican-Indian boy to life in an American college and to his return home, 
told by the Gordons who took him with them. Except for some dialect, the vocabulary will not be 
too difficult for the adult with some reading ability. The subject will especially interest those of 
Spanish origin. Clear, heavy type widely spaced, and interesting photographs add to attractive- 
ness for adult beginners. B 


GosriN, RYLLIS, AND Omar Gosiin. Democracy. Harcourt, 1940. 59 p. $2.50. 
- 35 


Simple description of our form of government with brief discussion of the ideals on which it is 
based. The large, well-spaced print and the many attractive illustrations would make this of use 
with the foreign born with some reading ability. But because of the juvenile approach it would 
appeal most to those with a limited education in their own language. 823.4 


GRAHAM, Sumuey. There Was Once a Slave. Messner, 1947. 310 p. $3.00. 36 


Life of Frederick Douglass, born a slave, who became a real force in the Abolition Movement 
and gained fame as an orator both at home and abroad. Adults with limited reading ability, 
whether American or foreign-born, will find this interesting and not difficult reading. Simple, 
conversational style of writing adds to usefulness of this book with the adult beginner. Small type 
and crowded pages detract from reading ease. B 


GRAHAM, SHIRLEY, AND G. D. LxescoMs. Dr. George Washington Carver. 
Messner, 1944. 248 p. $2.75. 37 


The story of the rise of this Negro from frail orphan, born a slave, to worldwide fame as a 
scientist will appeal to the educated foreigner with some knowledge of English or to the Amer- 
ican with limited readıng ability. The simple style, conversational manner, and human qualities 
of the story will attract even the less literate. Large, clear print and occasional illustrations add 
to the value of this book for adult beginners. 


GRUBER, Rura. Israel without Tears. Wyn, 1950. 240 p. $3.00. 38 


Vivid account of the new stale emphasizing its humor, culture, revival of Hebrew, without 
overlooking the hardships, particularly of the new exiles. An especially suitable book for foreign 
adult of Jewish origin not only because of subject but also because of vocabulary peculiar to 
Jewish customs. Attractive photographs, clear print, and pleasing format add to the usefulness 
of this book on an EE list. 915.6 


Hersey, Joun. A Bell for Adano. Knopf, 1944. 269 p. $8.00. : |. 89 


This well-known novel about an Italian community and its relation to the American army at 
the end of World War u has proved a valuable easy-reading book for all types of adults. The 
human quality as well as the direct language carries along the reader with a more limited knowl- 
edge of English, especially one with a foreign background. The print is crowded but clear. The 
small format is acceptable. fiction 


Homer. The Wrath of Achilles. Norton, 1950. 208 p. $2.75. 40 


A new translation of the Iliad done in simple English but without loss of dramatic force. I. A. 
Richards, the translator, has not used his basic vocabulary but has come close to it in ease of 
comprehension. For the educated foreigner or other adult with some reading ability and interest 
in this period of literature this will be a very good reading experience. The legible, well-balanced 
print and attractive format further improve its value for the easy-reading list. 883 


Horne, Lena. In Person, Lena Horne. Greenberg, 1950. 249 p. $3.00. 41 


À valuable addition to the easy-reading list not only for American with limited education but 
for foreign born wanting to know more about race relations. Personal approach and humor will 
help the reader who is not at home with the occasional idioms. Print id format are acceptable 

B 


but not ideal for the adult beginner. 
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HUBERMAN, Leo, The Truth about Unions. Reynal & Hitchcock, 1946. 184 p. 
$2.50. 42 

A good book on trade unionism in America, its functions and organization — not its history. 
For the adult with a very limited knowledge of English but an interest in the subject this is an 
excellent introduction. The organization of material, direct, simple style, and occasional charts en- 
liven the presentation. Heavy, dark type and general makeup are suitable attributes. Should not 
be used as reference tool because statistics are out of date. 831.88 


Jupson, CLARA INGRAM. Abraham Lincoln; Friend of the People. Wilcox & 
Follett, 1950. 206 p. $3.50. 48 


A biography of Lincoln that will delight the adult with limited reading ability, either American 
or foreign-born. It is written in a simple, warm style. The beautiful, colored illustrations, the clear 
well-set type, the large margins interspersed with attractive black-and-white sketches all result 


in a beautiful book that cannot fail to whet the appetite of even the most timid beginner. B 
LANGFORD, Norman F. Fire upon the Earth. Westminster Press, 1950. 207 p. 
$2.00. 44 


The story of the Christian church from its early beginnings through its many ramifications. Writ- 
ten in a simple, very ee style that would appeal to adult with some reading ability seeking 
information or merely generally interested in this subject. Type is well spaced and legible, The 
black-and-white vignettes add charm to this attractively produced book, 270 


LINDBERGH, ANNE Morrow. North to the Orient. Harcourt, 1935. 255 p. $1.75. 
45 


Description of the flight made by the Lindberghs in the summer of 1931. Mrs. Lindbergh writes 
simply and colorfully of her experiences and impressions. A tale that will interest both foreign 
born and native Americans with little knowledge of English — especially the lover of adventure. 
Large, clear print, occasional maps, and generally attractive format add further to value as an 
easy-reading item. 629.1 


McCurroucH, Wava. Illustrated Handbook of Simple Nursing. McGraw- 
Hill, 1949. 238 p. $4.00. 46 


By means of "comic -type illustrations author indicates the procedure in the care of the con- 
valescent and the sick patient. Each ne is accompanied by a simple text of two or three 
words in heavy, cursive type. An ideal book for any woman wanting advice on this subject who 
has little reading ability. Men may find it helpful too. Simple index adds to its use for reference. 


610.78 
McGraw, Eroise Jarvis. Sawdust in His Shoes. Coward-McCann, 1950. 
246 p. $2.50. 47 


Circus folk and circus ways a, presented in the T of an orphaned bareback 
rider. Although written for young people, there are adventure and pathos enough to hold the 
interest of adults. Will appeal especially to E American-born with circus tradition, 
Easy vocabulary, heavy, clear print, and general format make this a suitable easy reading item. 
fiction 


MALVERN, GLaDYs. Dancing Star. Messner, 1942. 280 p. $2.75. | 48 


This story of Pavlova, ballet dancer who “brought joy into people’s lives all over the world” 
will appeal especially to the adult foreigner with educational iei dape but limited readin 
ability. Familiarity with the names and countries will increase its reading ease. Type well spaced, 
and margins well balanced. Text not over-long for adult beginner. B 


Manners, WiLLiam. Father and the Angels. Dutton, 1947. 224 p. $3.00. 49 


Very human story of an orthodox Jewish rabbi in Zanesville, Ohio, told by his son. The fairly 
simple vocabulary and lively style make this easy reading especially for foreign born with some 
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knowledge of English, and with a Jewish background. Well-balanced pages and heavy type face 
add further reading ease. 818 


MARRIOTT, ALICE. Indians on Horseback. Crowell, 1948. 136 p. $2.50. 50 


Authentic account of the history, mode of life and character of the North American Indians of 
the plains told by a trained ethnologist. The style is lively, and the vocabulary sufficiently simple 
for the adult with limited reading ability. Would interest both American and foreign born and 
might be especially useful with Spanish-speaking people. Excellent heavy print, wide spacing, 
attractive black-and-white drawings. Unusually good format. 970.1 


Maus, CYNTHIA PEARL. Puerto Rico in Pictures and Poetry. Caxton Printers, 
1947. 196 p. $3.00. 51 


An anthology of poems about Puerto Rico accompanied by beautiful photographs in black 
and white. While the text is at times difficult and always flowery, it seems to appeal to the Puerto 
Rican and has been used successfully even by those with limited reading ability. The poems 
translated from the Spanish would have special value for those just learning English. Pictures will 
attract if the text fails. 811.08 


Mezzo, Irvine Rosert. Our America. Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. 438 p. $1.72. 52 


A textbook used for study of American history and social conditions at the elementary-school 
level, but it is suitable for use with adults of limited reading ability. The educated foreigner might 
find facts about Americans and American life that would interest him — and would at the same 
time not be offended by the schoolroom approach. Print is clear and well spaced. Illustrations, 


while not artistic, add to informational value. 428.2 
MEYER, Jerome $. Picture Book of Molecules and Atoms. Lothrop, 1947. 47 p. 
$2.00. 59 


Fundamentals of atomic science presented in simple and direct style. The colorful illustrations 
add to the interest as well as the understanding of the text. An adult interested in modem science 
with limited knowledge or with limited reading ability will find this a valuable book. Print is small 
but clear and dt Large format is not a drawback in this type of semi-reference book. 539 


MITCHELL, BROADUS. American Adventure. Harper, 1949. 243 p. $2.50. 54 


America’s spiritual and physical growth, built around some of the exciting events and struggles 
that went into its story; told in an informal and dynamic style. The simple vocabulary and the 
many personal references add to the value of this book. Of interest to anyone looking for au- 
thentic history, written with an economic slant, but not a textbook in format or approach. 978 


NATHAN, ADELE. The Building of the First Transcontinental Railroad. Ran- 
dom, 1950. 180 p. $1.50. SE 


Events leading up to linking of the Central Pacific and the Union Pacific, interspersed with his- 
torical data and told as an adventure story. Because of juvenile approach, it is only suitable for 
unsophisticated adult with limited reading ability. American-born male would find most interest 
here. The large, clear type, wide spacing and lively sketches scattered throughout add to its 
attraction as an easy reader. 385 


NATHAN, ROBERT. The Enchanted Voyage. Knopf, 1949. 187 p. $3.00. 56 


A fantasy about a carpenter who built a boat and traveled in it on land, To adults, especially 
women, with some command of English the warm and whimsical style will provide enough 
interest to carry them over some of the vocabulary difficulties. Print and ample margins as well 


as generally attractive format are highly suited to the adult beginner. fiction 
NATHAN, ROBERT. The River Journey. Knopf, 1949, 196 p. $2.75. 57 


Appealing story of a woman with a short time to live, who takes a trip down the Mississippi with 
her husband so that his memories of their last weeks together will be pleasant. Adults, especially 
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older women, with limited knowledge of English will enjoy this book, although its easy style, 
excellent print and attractive format make this suitable for almost any adult beginner. fiction 


“NEURATH, Mare. I'll Show You How It Happens. Chanticleer, 1950. 32 p. 


$1.50. 08 


Science facts presented in simple language with delightful illustrative designs. For the adult 
with very limited knowledge of English but curiosity about the way things work, this book will 
be an excellent beginning. Color, clear print, and general format suitable for the unsophisticated 
adult. 500 


Orca, Irran. Portrait of a Turkish Family. Macmillan, 1950. 306 p. $4.00. 59 


Life in old Turkey and the changes wrought by World War 1 as seen through the eyes of a boy 
born into a wealthy Turkish family. It is sufficiently dramatic and written in simple enough Eng- 
lish to be read by either foreigners or Americans with limited reading ability but with interest in 
' the subject. The solid mass of print and small type scale further limit its use. B 


- ORME, ALEXANDRA. Comes the Comrade! Morrow, 1950. 376 p. $4.00. 60 


The story of the hardships of a cultured Polish woman in Hungary at the time of the Russian 
invasion in 1944—45 should be of interest to the educated adult foreigner with a fair readin 
knowledge of Enghsh. The sentence structure is simple, and the text is enlivened with humor an 
conversation. The print is clear and large, and there are black-and-white drawings at the end of 
most of the chapters. 940.91 


Pace, Min men Mastin. Early American; the Story of Paul Revere. Scribner, 
1950. 140 p. $2.50. 61 


Despite the juvenile purpose of this book, it will be interesting to adults of either American or 
foreign birth with limited knowledge of English. Deals with Paul Revere's career from his be- 
ginnings as silversmith through the part he played in the American Revolution. Format, print, and 
illustrations suggest that this be given to the less sophisticated adult beginner. B 


Pratt, HeLEN Gay. The Hawaiians, an Island People. Scribner, 1941. 193 p. 
$2.64. 62 


A history of the Hawaiians, their customs, life, habits, etc., with a few legends included in 
appendix. Might be used with adult of limited reading ability who is interested in this type of 
material. This might be a book for the Spanish-speaking beginner in English. The clear print, 
the many attrachve illustrations, and the well-planned pages add further to the value of this book 
as easy-reading material. 919.6 


REYNOLDS, QUENTIN. Courtroom. Farrar, 1950. 419 p. $3.75. 68 


Universal appeal of this story of the lawyer for the defense in many sensational trials is due not 
only to its subject but to its ease of style and dramatic presentation. A book especially for the 
adult male — American or foreign-born — with some knowledge of English and interest in the 
subject. Small print and length of book may prove a slight handicap. 843 


Fucnanps, I. A. Nations and Peace. Simon & Schuster, 1947. 159 p. $2.00, 64 


Richards, one of the foremost experimenters with basic English, has undertaken to write a book 
dealing with major problems in this simplified language. The ideas are carefully worked out, and 
the language is supplemented with amusing and vivid line drawings. This is an excellent book for 
the thinking, educated foreigner, who has not yet mastered the English language. 172.4 


RuDoLPH, MARGUERITA. The Great Hope. Day, 1948. 175 p. $2.75. 65 


This true story of a Ukrainian family before and after the Russian Revolution will interest 
adults, especially the foreign born with not too much education in own language, The simple but 
colorful style is suitable for readers with moderate reading ability. The print is very clear and 
black. The occasional black-print illustrations add much to the spirit of the whole. B 
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Ruskay, Soeur. Horsecars and Cobblestones. Beechhurst Press, 1948. 240 p. 
$2.75. 66 


Warmhearted reminiscences of a Jewish family in New York City fifty years ago. Newcomers 
to America, especially those with ae interests will find it engrossing. While language is 
simple, it requires some reading ability and especially some knowledge of the Jewish idiom. The 
print is small and too closely massed for the beginner, but anyone interested in this type of litera- 
ture will not be intimidated by either style or format. B 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN. Everyday Machines and How They Work. Whittlesey 
House, 1950. 192 p. $2.75. 67 


The answers to most questions on how ordinary things work presented in simple explanations 
with clear illustrations. Index is a further aid because of its directness: mousetrap, p. 161; fire, 
p. 121-128, etc. Foreign-born adults with little knowledge of English or native-born with reading 
difficulties will find this book informative and interesting. Excellent, well-spaced, dark type with 
good margins. 600 


Sumer, WILLIAM L. The Traitor. Farrar, 1950. 374 p. $3.00. 68 


Story of an American newspaper reporter, covering World War u in Germany, turned traitor. 
Vocabulary and m are fairly easy and very dramatic. For adult — especially foreign-born male 
educated in own language — this may prove good reading. Small print and length of the book 
limit its use. fiction 


SIRINGO, CHARLES A. A Texas Cowboy. Sloane, 1950. 198 p. $3.00. 69 


An exciting story of the author's years as cowhand and adventurer. Told in simple, straight- 
forward, extremely human fashion that will appeal especially to men with limited reading ability, 
and particularly to those who like “Westerns,” The heavy well-spaced type and spontaneous 
black-and-white vignettes add to charm of book. 917.64 


STEINBECK, JOHN. The Pearl. Viking Press, 1947. 122 p. $2.00. 70 


Based on an old Mexican folk tale about a fisherman who found a pearl that was supposed to 
bring blessings. Would interest the adult with some reading ability, especially those with a Span- 
ish background. The illustrations add to the charm of the book, as do the heavy, clear print and 
the well-balanced pages. - fiction 


STREETER, EDWARD. Father of the Bride. Simon & Schuster, 1949. 244 p. $2.50. 
71 


This popular book about “the father of the bride” is so simply written and with so much gay 
humor that any adult, even with limited reading ability, will be able to get pleasure out of it. 
Illustrations may help elucidate some of the humor. The heavy, well-spaced print, ample margins 
and general format make this an asset to the easy-reading list. 817 


Son, Yuri. One Foot in America. Macmillan, 1951. 252 p. $3.00. 12 


A fifteen-year-old Galician Jew comes to America with his father to join relatives in Brooklyn. 
The warm, colorful story of likeable immigrants making their adjustment is told in simple, inter- 
esting style. Because of the subject and much of the idiom, it will appeal to adults of Jewish origin 
with some reading ability. The print is small, crowded and solidly massed but would not prohibit 
its use with the more advanced adult beginner. fiction 


TARKINGTON, BoorH. Monsieur Beaucaire. Grosset, 1900. 115 p. $1.00. 78 


A swashbuckling, romantic tale but one that will still appeal to men or women with a limited 
command of English. The dramatic quality counteracts some of the difficulty of less-familiar 
words. Format, print and well-spaced page will attract the adult beginner. fiction 


WARFIELD, FRANCES. Cotton in My Ears. Viking Press, 1948. 1592 p.$2.75. 74 


The author's story of her own deafness from the age of four, told in a gay, humorous manner 
which will entertain all and cheer anyone with similar handicap. The print is small and too solidly 
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massed for reading ease. But the style is not too difficult, and the warm, human quality will help 
many adults with limited ability to find pleasure in this story. Format and humorous line draw- 
ings add to usefulness. B 


WHALEN, FRANK D. New York Today. Noble & Noble, 1948. 151 p. $1.50. 75 


For the new arrival in New York with limited knowledge of English, this simple text would be 
a good introduction. Tells about the people and their environment, and how they change it to 
fit their needs. Although written for children, it is not childish. Print is large and well spaced 
between attractive and suitable photographs. Textbook format may restrict its use to the less 
sophisticated. 917.47 


WHARTON, EpITH. Ethan Frome. Scribner, 1950. 181 p. $2.75. 76 


An American classic that should interest adults with limited knowledge of English. A picture 
of puritan New England that will appeal especially to educated foreigner for whom both subject 
and style are appropriate. The print, well-spaced pages and size of volume are additional assets. 


fiction 
Warre, NELIA GARDNER. No Trumpet before Him. Westminster Press, 1948. 
344 p. $3.00. 77 


The difficulties endured and overcome by a young country minister working in a wealthy 
church where he was not wanted, The story is told in a simple style but with a human quality 
that will appeal to adults with limited reading ability, especially those with interest in the church. 
The small, closely set type and the length of the book will, however, limit its use to the more am- 
bitious adult beginner. fiction 


ZARCHY, Harry. Here's Your Hobby. Knopf, 1950. 233 p. $3.00. 78 


Simply written introduction to a dozen hobbies. This will be of interest to adults with reading 
difficulties who can be reached through one or another of these activities. It is not for the ex- 
perienced, except the person educated in his own language who is famıliar with terms but knows 
little English. The simple diagrams which demonstrate the clear step-by-step procedures enhance 


the large, well-spaced print. 790 
Zim, HERBERT S. Homing Pigeons. Morrow, 1949. 62 p. $2.00. 79 


History, raising, and uses of this type of pigeon described in simple language which anyone 
interested in the subject will understand and enjoy. Text is supplemented with clear and helpful 
black-and-white charts and illustrations. General typography excellent. An easy-reading or 

reference book for adult naturalist. 686.5 — 


VI. STANDARD 


ANDREWS, Mary RAYMOND SHIPMAN. Perfect Tribute. Scribner, 1906. 47 p. 
1 


$1.25. 


This touching tale of Abraham Lincoln and the Gettysburg address finds a new usefulness in 
a collection for adults with limited reading ability, who are being introduced to American tra- 
ditions. The dramatic quality and the subject matter will capture the reader who might some- 
. ^ times find the vocabulary difficult. Format and dark, clear print also make this a good item for 
this collection. fiction 


AnsLey, DeLicHr. The Good Ways. Crowell, 1950. 214 p. $2.50. 2 


Good introduction to history of religions, their similarities and differences. Interest in the sub- 
ject will help the adult with limited reading ability. The style is interesting. Fine, well spaced print 
and unusually attractive format make this a good addition for the more serious adult beginner. 290 
BAKER, Nina Brown. He Wouldn't Be King; the Story of Simon Bolivar. Van- 
guard Press, 1941. 305 p. $2.75. 3 


This life of Simón Bolívar will interest adult readers with a Spanish-American background. 
Although some knowledge of English is required, the lively style and subject matter should make 
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it especially acceptable to Spanish-speaking men with education in their own language. The 
format, illustrations and good print are an asset in this type of book. B 


Baker, Nina Brown. Next Year in Jerusalem, the Story of Theodor Herzl. 
Harcourt, 1950. 186 p. $2.50. ` 4 


A moving biography of Theodor Herzl, the organizer and leader of the idea of a Jewish state. 
Although the vocabulary is not a simple one, the lively style would carry along the adult reader 
with education in his own language and some knowledge or an active interest in the subject. Ex- 
cellent print and page arrangement add to the value of this book for easy reading. 


Baker, Nina Brown. Sir Walter Raleigh. Harcourt, 1950. 191 p. $2.50. - 5 


Swift-moving story of the life of Raleigh, giving the important episodes in his career at the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth. The scholarship of the author does not tarnish her lively style. Adults 
with some knowledge of English looking for a good "history book" will find this both good read- 
ing and informative. Print is clear and well spaced. B 


BarLeY, ANN. Patrick Calls Me Mother. Harper, 1948. 227 p. $2.75. 6 


Amusing account of an American woman who adopts a French orphan. The more complicated 
vocabulary and sentence structure limit its use to the adult with some reading ability. Might 
prove especially suitable for foreigner educated in own language. The print is clear and well 
balanced on the page. B 


BARSCHAK, Erna. My American Adventure. Washburn, 1945. 248 p. $2.75, 7 


Interesting, amusing account of a new arrival in the United States. The new American who 
has some knowledge of English will be stirred by the presentation of some problems familiar to 
all who must adjust to the New World. The lightness in the style counteracts the difficulty of 
vocabulary. Humorous sketches and good print give further impetus to the adult with limited 
reading ability. 917.3 


BARTON, FreD B. Music as a Hobby. Harper, 1950. 159 p. $2.50. 8 


For the reader with an interest in music, this entertaining discussion of techniques for the 
listener and the performer may not be too difficult. Should, however, be recommended only to 
adult with some knowledge of the language. In addition to difficulty of vocabulary, the small, 
closely set print and full pages would limit its use. A good book to encourage self-expression in 


this form. 780.8 
BENDICK, JEANNE, AND ROBERT Benpick. Television Works Like This. Whitt- 
lesey House, 1949. 62 p. $1.75. 9 


Nontechnical, behind-the-scenes presentation of television, for those who are not at home in 
this area or for an adult with limited reading ability but an active interest in the subject. The 
graphic black-and-white drawings assist the reader to understand the text and some of the more 
intricate aspects of the subject. A separate section devoted to definitions is a further aid. The print 
is fortunately heavy enough not to be overshadowed by the drawings on each page. The over- 
sized book in this case would not detract from its reader use. 621.388 


BONTEMPS, ARNA. The Story of the Negro. Knopf, 1951. 239 p. $3.00. 10 


General history of the Negro from earliest times through World War u. Written by a well- 
known Negro author. At times, difficulty of style and vocabulary may prove a problem to the adult 
with limited reading ability, but the foreign-born with education in his own language interested 
in knowing about the Negro will find this account full of valuable information presented in lively 
style. Excellent, large print, well-balanced margins, black-and-white vignettes add charm to 
the book. 825.26 


Brıstow, Gwen. Jubilee Trail. Crowell, 1950. 564 p. $3.00. 11 


An exciting story of California in the 1840s. The adult, with some knowledge of English and 
education in his own language will be carried along by the lively style and the colorful descrip- 


j 
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tions, although at times the vocabulary may prove difficult. The small, closely set type and length 
of the book may also prove a deterrent GE given to an experienced reader. fiction 


Brown, JOHN Mason. Morning Faces. Whittlesey House, 1949. 187 p. $2.50. 
12 
Joys and sorrows of parenthood told with humor and understanding, Human interest brings it 


within reach of the sophisticated adult, especially the foreign-born, even though he reads English 
with some difficulty. The clear print, and wide margins, and the charming line drawings add 


further to the reading appeal. 392 
Burke, BırLıe. With a Feather on My Nose. Appleton-Century, 1949. 272 p. 
$3.00. 13 


An entertaining account of the fabulous Billie Burke and her life with the more fabulous Zieg- 
field. For the foreigner interested in the American theatre and with some knowledge of English, 
this is a suitable book. Style is not easy but lively enough to carry the reader over some of the 
difficulties. Pictures add interest. Type and format are suitable. B 


CATHER, WinLa. Death Comes for the Archbishop. Knopf, 1951. 299 p. $3.50. 


14 


This story of two missionary priests who live and work in the beautiful New Mexico desert 
country will appeal to both men and women. The simplicity of the prose brings it within reach of 
all who, though not advanced in English, have sufficient education in own language to enjoy its 
rare human quality. Print is clear and well balanced on page. fiction 


Curry, Wit. The Decline and Fall of Practically Everybody. Holt, 1950. 
280 p. $8.00. © D 


For the adult with some knowledge of English, especially for the foreigner with knowledge of 
history and educated in own language, this may pere a good book. While the style is not easy, 
the bantering approach may attract the adult looking for entertainment while he learns English 
— not history. Print is small but clear. 817 


DxKnurr, PauL. Microbe Hunters. Harcourt, 1950. 368 p. $1.80. 16 


The contributions of twelve great bacteriologists presented chronologically in dramatically told 
stories. Because of the lively presentation, the adult interested in science would not be disturbed 
by the often difficult vocabulary. The "Harbrace Modern Classics" edition has excellent, well- 
spaced type and suitable illustrations that add further to the value of this proven item in an easy- 


reading collection. 920 
EMBREE, Epwin R. Thirteen against the Odds. Viking Press, 1946. 261 p. 
$2.75. 17 


Biographies of thirteen American Negroes who are “tops” today, in various fields: music, edu- 
cation, sports, literature and social service. Subject matter will interest both "old" and “new” 
Americans. The style of writing is very ie? and will help the person with limited reading ability 
to grapple with some of the vocabulary difficulties, especially in seeking facts about the persons 
and subjects presented. The paper is poor, the print crowded. Photographs help to liven the text. 

920 


Ewen, Dav. The Story of George Gershwin. Holt, 1943. 211 p. $3.00. 18 


The life of a poor New York City boy who became a famous musician. Although there are some 
vocabulary difficulties, it should appeal to any adult with a little grasp of English. The style is 
lively and warm. Pages are well balanced with large, clear print and A with themes from 
his music as well as simple black-and-white drawings. 


Fink, Daum HaroLD. Be Your Real Self. Simon & Schuster, 1950, 307 p. $2.95. 
19 


A good book for those who want advice on coping with their nerves and their personal relations. 
While the vocabulary is at times technical, any adult genuinely concerned could overcome this 
handicap. The style is clear and lively. Print clear, and margins well balanced. 181 
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FITCH, FLORENCE Mary. One God; the Ways We Worship Him. Lothrop, 
1948. 144 p. $2.50. 20 

Beautifully written, simple text, explaining the beliefs and customs of the three religions: 
Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic. While primarily intended for children it has proved popular 


with adults as well. It is especially useful with English-speaking adults of limited education or 
intelligence. The clear type and beautiful illustrations further add to the value of this book in an 


easy-readıng collection. 264 
Frrcg, FLORENCE Mary. Their Search for God. Lothrop, 1947. 160 p. $3.00. 
2l 


Study of the ways of worship in the Orient. Së of writing and vocabulary require some knowl- 
edge of English, but the subject matter would appeal to foreigner educated in own language. 
Beautiful photographs, clear, dark print add to the usefulness of this book with adults interested 
in this type of material. 290 


Fox, Rura. Great Men of Medicine. Random House, 1947. 240 p. $2.75. 22 


Brief biographies of nine doctors who have made outstanding contributions to medicine 
through independent research. While written in simple language, reader would have to have either 
some knowledge of medical terms or active interest in the subject to be able to follow. Lively style 
would help to carry him along. Clear print and illustrations add to the general usefulness of this 
book. 920 


FREEMAN, Don. Come One, Come All. Rinehart, 1949. 244 p. $3.50. 23 


The autobiography of Don Freeman, the artist and musician. The colorful style is brightened 
by the author's own drawings of the sad and gay things he saw. A book that will appeal to adults, 
especially the foreign born with some knowledge of English. Print is large and clear, and the 
pages are beautifully balanced, B 


GRAHAM, ALBERTA POWELL. Strike Up the Band! Thomas Nelson, 1949. 
160 p. $2.00. 24 


Short, concise accounts of American popular band leaders of the jazz, swing, and modern 
music eras. Will appeal to adults with limited reading ability who are sufficiently interested in 
this form of music to carry them over some of the vocabulary difficulties. Short chapters, heavy, 
well-spaced type add to reading ease. Bibliography and brief lists of musical successes might 
make this suitable as easy reference tool for adult beginner. 920 


GUARESCHI, GIOVANNI. Little World of Don Camillo. Pellegrini & Cudahy, 


1950. 205 p. $2.75. l 25 


Humorous and mildly satirical stories about a village priest, Don Camillo, and his friend-enemy, 

' the Communist Mayor Peppone. The lively and conversational style would maintain the interest 
of adult with some knowledge of English and some education in own language. The print is 
clear and well spaced. The entertaining vignettes add lightness to an already attractive item. 
Especially suitable for adult with limited motivation. fiction 


Harc, ALDEN. George Patton, General in Spurs. Messner, 1950. 184 p. $2.75. 
26 


Story of the personal as well as the military life of General Patton. The subject may still be of 
concern to adults, especially men who have served in the army. The style is uneven, varying from 
the complex to the slightly juvenile, but the family anecdotes and the touches of humor are suf- 

en. ficient to counteract this. The print is large and well spaced with ample margins. A book that will 
"? have limited use but deserves a place in this collection. "B 
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HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE. His Country Was the World. Longmans, 1949. 
239 p. $2.50. 27 


Turbulent life and times of Thomas Paine, author of the Rights of Man, presented with au- 
thority, While not an easy vocabulary or style, it is so dramatically presented that the adult with 
some reading ability and an interest in the subject will be able to master it. Especially suitable 
for new American with some education in own language. Type small but clear and well spaced; 
pages well balanced. 


Huron, James. Good-bye, Mr. Chips. Little, 1951. 182 p. $2.00. 28 


Tender and appealing story of an English schoolmaster, which will interest both men and 
women, especially the foreigner educated in his own language. Style of writing and vocabulary 
are simple. Clear type and line drawings, and the general makeup will attract the adult beginner. 


fiction 
Hour, RAckHAM. George Washington Carver; an American Biography. 
Doubleday, 1950. 342 p. $4.00. 29 


This stirring account of the life and works of this famous scientist will interest many adults 
who want to know more about the Negro in Ámerica. Because of the vocabulary and sentence 
structure and the rather crowded pages, this should be given only to readers with some ability to 


read English or at least with education in their own language. B 
HvsLer, RicHarD G. Lou Gehrig, the Iron Horse of Baseball. Houghton, Mif- 
lin, 1941. 206 p. $2.50. | 80 


The story of the rise of a poor immigrant's son via baseball to the heights of national fame and 
riches will interest adults with limited reading ability — especially those with an interest in base- 
ball. The style is simple and dramatic. The heavy print and small format will attract the less 
sophisticated reader. B 


JeLEzNov, Miknar. Eisensrapr. Moscow-on-the-Hudson. Harper, 1948. 
182 p. $2.50. 81 


An account of the experiences of the first Russian emigrés told in an amusing fashion. Will in- 
terest adults, especially foreign-born to whom many of the anecdotes will have a familiar feeling. 
The language is simple but would be intelligible only to those with some knowledge of English. 
Humor and warm personal quality make it especially good for an easy-reading list. Type is small 
but clear. Occasional vignettes, small format, and brevity further commend it for the adult 
beginner. 818 


Jura, Jan. Look Out for the Ostriches! Knopf, 1949. 177 p. $2.50. 32 


Exciting incidents in the life of a South African boy which give insight into the mystery and 
drama of the jungle. A book for male adults with a fair knowledge of English or with sufficient 
education in own language or curiosity about the subject to carry them through some of the 
vocabulary difficulties. Pictures are lively. The sepia print is not the easiest for the eyes, but it 


is clear and well spaced. 916.8 
KELLER, HELEN. The Story of My Life; with Her Letters (1887-1901)... * 
Grosset, 1905. 441 p. $1.49. 33 


The autobiography, which constitutes only a small portion of this book, is the part that will 
interest the adult beginner. The story of this well-known figure is told so movingly that all adults, 
even though limited in reading ability, will be willing to make an effort to master some of the 
reading difficulties. They may even be tempted by some of the letters. Print is clear and strong, 
with ample margins. B 


Kimproucs, EmiLy. The Innocents from Indiana. Harper, 1950. 229 p. $2.75. 
34 


When Emily Kimbrough was eleven, her family moved from a small town in Indiana to Chi- 
cago. What happened to the four of them is told in a friendly, amusing style that will appeal to 
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adults, especially the educated foreigner with limited ability to read English. Print is clear and 
well spaced. The black-and-white drawings add to the charm of the book. 818 


Knapp, SaLLY. Eleanor Roosevelt, a Biography. Crowell, 1949. 185 p. $2.50. 
35 


Although written for young people, this very warm, human story of this great American will 
appeal to adult newcomers, especially women. The vocabulary is not always easy but the subject 
matter will help to carry the reader over some of the difficulties. Print is clear, and pages are well 
balanced. Color of paper is not a happy choice for easy reading. B 


Lane, Rose WILDER. Let the Hurricane Roar. Longmans, 1933. 152 p. $2.00. 
36 


This short, simple love story of a young pioneering couple has become a classic on any easy- 
reading list. The simple language and human presentation attract adults of all kinds who are not 
at home in the English language — though they may be in their own language. In this edition, 
print is not a clear black, but the wide margins, good spacing, and small format counteract this 


for use with adult beginners. fiction 


Lonnon, Jack. The Call of the Wild. Macmillan, 1950. 254 p. $3.75. 37 


This well-known story of a dog and his master in the days of the Gold Rush will contínue to 
appeal to adults, especially men. The historical as well as emotional impact gives the newcomer 
with education in his own language material for thought. There is also enough excitement for the 
American. Occasional dialect does not detract from the easy style. Excellent print and attractive 


pictures add to the value of this edition. fiction 
MAcDonALD, Berry. Anybody Can Do Anything. Lippincott, 1950. 256 p. 
$2.75. 38 


No member of Betty MacDonald's family escaped the results of sister Mary's motto "Anybody 
can do anything." These adventures are told in such a ed informal style that despite vocabu- 
lary difficulties any adult with a fair command of English will be carried along; especially suitable 
for women looking for entertainment. Print is strong and clear, and general makeup suited to this 
type of reader. 818 


McKenney, RUTH. Love Story. Harcourt, 1950. 303 p. $3.00. 39 


A humorous account of the life of a Greenwich village marriage in the late 1980s and the ex- 
periences that followed. The gay, personal style will appeal to the sophisticated foreigner — edu- 
cated ın his own language and with some knowledge of English. For this kind of man or woman, 
the small closely set type and small margins would not constitute a problem. 818 


Martın, Berry. Miracle at Carville. Doubleday, 1951. 302 p. $3.00. 40 


Fascinating story of a girl who not only triumphed over the dread disease, leprosy, but had a 
full life and a happy marriage in the process. While the vocabulary and sentence structure may 
at times be forbidding, the warm style and the appealing story will carry the adult beginner over 
most of the difficulties, A foreigner with education in his own language and some reading ability 
will find this a suitable book. Legible, well-spaced type and generally attractive format. 616.9 


PIERCE, RoBINsoN. It Was Not My Own Idea. American Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc., 1944. 128 p. $1.50. 41 

Personal experiences of the author who, as a young man, lost his sight. He tells of the adjust- 
ments he made in courageously conquering his handicap. The simple style and the personal 


quality will make this a suitable book for adults with limited reading ability but with concern for 
human problems, Clear, dark type and well-balanced pages add to usefulness B 


Perte Ernte. Here Is Your War. Pocket Books, 1943. 315 p. 25 cents. 42 


Autobiographical record of the author’s assignment with the infantry and armored divisions in 
North Africa during World War u. Written in lively, colloquial style. Will appeal especially to 
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men with war experience. Pocket-book format and make-up limit its use, but print is heavy and 
clear. 940.91 


1 


Rama Rav, SANTHA. East of Home. Harper, 1950. 303 p. $3.00. 43 


An interesting autobiographical account of the young Hindu authors experiences in Japan, 
China, Indonesia, Siam, and Bali, illustrated by witty anecdotes and dramatic incidents. Persons 
interested in this part of the world, especially the foreigner educated in his own language, will be 
able to surmount some of the difficulties of the vocabulary as well as the small, solidly massed 
printing. 915 


RICHARDSON, BEN ALBERT. Great American Negroes. Crowell, 1945, 223 p. 
$3.00. 44 


Twenty-one brief sketches covering the activities of Negroes in such varied fields as music, 
sports and politics. Many of the subjects are well known. While the vocabulary is not an easy one 
to the foreigner with some knowledge of English, it would furnish and interesting introduction to 
this aspect of America; also contains familiar matter for the less-educated Negro. Sepia print 1s 
unfortunate, but the difficulty of reading it is partly offset by the occasional pen-and-ink 
portraits in the text. 920 


Rrzx, SaLoM. Syrian Yankee. Doubleday, 1943. 317 p. $2.00. 45 


This account of the author's struggle for existence in Syria and his successful life in America 
will appeal to adults with some reading skill. The vivid, personal style and the human appeal will 
bring it within the reach of the foreign born, educated in his own language. Clear print and well- 
balanced pages further add to its usefulness. B 


RoosEvELT, ELEANOR. This Is My Story. Harper, 1937. 365 p. $5.00. 46 


The homely quality of Mrs. Roosevelt's style plus the subject interest makes this a book that 
appeals to the adult, especially a woman, with some knowledge of English. For one educated in 
her own language this would be even more suitable. This volume covers the author's girlhood and 
marriage and her life with Franklin up to 1924 when he helped in the “Smith for President" 
campaign. The clear, well-spaced print and ample margins and the many attractive photographs 
will further encourage the adult beginner. B 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR. This I Remember. Harper, 1949. 387 p. $4.50. 47 


The second volume of Mrs. Roosevelt's autobiography, covering the period just before F. D. R.s 
first term as governor of New York until shortly after his death. It is not only absorbing reading 
but has the merit of being written in a clear, direct and sincere style, reflecting the personality of 
the author. Clear print and excellent illustrations. The human interest and dramatic style will 
attract and hold adult readers (especially women), including those who have only a fair reading 
knowledge of the language. P 


SCHIRMER, Marnuipa. Builders for Progress. Beckley-Cardy, 1950. 180 p. 
$1.30. 48 


Short biographies of ten Americans who have contributed to progress in various fields: Booker 
T. Washington, Jane Addams, Henry Ford, among others. The adult American or foreign born 
with some knowledge of English will find these interesting reading. Style is simple and lively. 
Print small but clear. Occasional black-and-white drawings add a little lightness to text. 920 


Scorr, ALMA Orivia. Wanda Gag. Univ. of Minn. Press, 1949. 285 p. $3.00. 
| 49 


Life of the artist, told by one of the girlhood friends who knew her early home life as well as 
her later years. À moving story that would interest the foreign born with some knowledge of 
English and with education in own language. The vocabulary is not always easy, but the simple, 
warm style will reduce the difficulties. The photographs, Gág drawings, and clear print add to the 
general appeal of the book for the adult beginner. B 
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SEAGER, ALLAN. They Worked for a Better World. Macmillan, 1939. 123 p. 
$1.00. 50 


Brief biographies of five Americans who strove to make the world a better place to live in. For 
the educated foreigner interested in American ideas but with limited ee) to read English this 
should prove a suitable book. The mass of print is too solid and type small, but this should not 
be too serious a deterrent for the intelligent reader. , 920 


SHIPPEN, KATHERINE. Passage to America. Harper, 1950. 211 p. $2.50. 51 


Motivation for and reasons why immigrants came to America told with a personal feeling for 
each group, including the Negro. Would make the newly arrived foreigner feel at home. Some 
reading skill is necessary, but concepts and situations are everyday and intimate. Vocabulary and 
sentence structure are simple, Heavy, clear type, well spaced, will make this a good book for adult 


beginner. 325 


SIMON, CHARLIE May. Art in the New Land. Dutton, 1945. 207 p. $3.50. 52. 


In smooth, uncomplicated style, these brief biographies of American artists, from Benjamin 
West to Grant Wood, reveal the inspiring and traditional American way of struggle, determina- , 
tion and final recognition. Some description of period and background for each artist give a 
picture of the nation's historical and cultural progress. Recreative as well as useful for foreigners 
in intermediate stage of English language study. Some interest in the subject will help to make 
this more comprehensible. 920 


Taane, Erswvrn. Melody. Duell, 1950. 192 p. $2.50. 53 


Charming, quietly moving tale of an elderly English painter and the return of the “woman 
in his past.” To women with some knowledge of WA T who are looking for light reading, the 
tenderness and humor will make an especial appeal. Clear, dark type, well-balanced arrange- 
ment increase reading ease. fiction 


Trrus, PAULINE Woopnurr. How to Conquer Shyness. Funk & Wagnalls, 1948. 
322 p. $2.85. 54 


The hvely, conversational style will carry the adult beginner over some of the more difficult 
words if he is interested in this subject. A good self-help book for the adult — especially the 
woman — with a limited education. Not for the sophisticated foreigner. Clear, well-spaced print, 
ample margins and well-balanced pages. 157 


Trapp, MARIA Aucusta. The Story of the Trapp Family Singers. Lippincott, 
1949. 309 p. $3.50. x 


New Americans of European background will especially enjoy this account of an Austrian 
family's escape from Nazi rule and struggle to find roots in a new country. The number of 
humorous incidents and division into short chapters counteract some of the vocabulary difficulties. 
Small print may be another drawback, but the adult interested in musical or Catholic subjects 
will be attracted by content and by some of the interesting photographs. 920 


Warre, Euwwn Brooks. Here Is New York. Harper, 1949. 54 p. $1.00. 56 


A delightful introduction to New York, its sounds, smells, and teeming population for the 
foreign-born adult with some knowledge of English and education in his own language. The 
small format, excellent print, and clear pages will encourage the reader who might be intimidated 
by some of the unfamiliar words and strange names. 917.47 


WiLLiams, James Howanp. Elephant Bill. Doubleday, 1950. 250 p. $3.00. 57 


Account of the authors twenty-five years as an elephant manager in the Burmese forests. 
Will appeal to adult readers, SCH men, either as an animal story or as biography. Those 
interested in this type of material will surmount some of the difficulties of style, especially if 
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educated in own language. There are many exciting photographs to illustrate the clear, well- 
balanced text.’ 591.5 


Wong, Jane Snow. Fifth Chinese Daughter. Harper, 1950. 246 p. $3.00. 58 


Life of a San Francisco Chinatown family told humorously and sympathetically by an Amer- 
ican-born daughter. While the language and style are not easy, the interest will carry along 
the adult, especially a woman with some reading ability. Will be likely to appeal more to the 
educated foreigner. Print is too small and solidly massed for any but this type of person. #18 


Zxr16s, DOROTHY F. The Story of Modern Israel. Bloch Publishing Co., 1951. 
970 p. $3.00. \ 59 


Travel and history are pleasantly intermingled in this account of Israel and Zionism. Although 
written for teen-agers, it is satisfactory for adult beginners with a limited knowledge of English 
but an interest in the subject. Simple sentences an De approach as well as excellent 
print, clear type, and attractive illustrations all add up to a very good book for the easy- 
reading list. - , 915.8 


VII FAIRLY DIFFICULT 


Braw ey, BENJAMIN. Negro Builders and Heroes. Univ. of North Carolina 
Press, 1937. 315 p. $3.50. 1 


A wide variety of biographical sketches of American Negro heroes, sung and unsung, make 
up this interesting collection. The subject which is often full of fresh detail will appeal to even 
the less literate and will help him surmount some of the difficulties of the vocabulary. The brief 
chapters, the good print, and the occasional photographs add further to its use with adults of 
limited reading ability but with active interest in this phase of American life. 920 


GUNTHER, JOHN. Roosevelt in Retrospect. Harper, 1950. 410 p. $3.75. 2 


The subject matter and dramatic presentation, with many personal touches, would make this 
popular with the foreigner educated in his own language and with a fair command of English. 
Interest in the material would counteract some of the difficulties of the colloquialisms. The small 
type eg closely printed pages are also a handicap, but the many breaks in the chapters would 
offset this, B 


Herman, WiLLIAM. Hearts Courageous. Dutton, 1949. 254 p. $2.75. 3 


While aspects of style and vocabulary are not as easy as could be wished, the subject matter 
and vivid characterization will attract an adult even though his reading ability is limited. The 
handicaps overcome by these twelve remarkable persons — from Demosthenes to Glenn Cunning- 
ham, the runner — are discussed in brief biographical sketches. Short chapters and clear, well- 
spaced type make this a suitable book for the adult with some education but not in English. 920 


HEYERDAL, THor. Kon Tiki; Across the Pacific by Raft. Rand McNally, 1950. 
904 p. $4.00. 4 


Fascinating account of a journey across the Pacific on a raft, that will appeal to adults, who 
have any reading ability. Once the reader becomes involved in this adventure, any difficulties 
with vocabulary will be overshadowed by its dramatic style and a sense of participation. The 
print is clear and the many illustrations add excitement. 910.4 


Knapp, SALLY ELIZABETH. Women Doctors Today. Crowell, 1947. 184 p. 
$2.50. 5 


Brief biographies of twelve living doctors representing various fields of medicine, races, and 
countries. For women interested in careers for themselves or those of other women this will 
prove suitable. Some knowledge of English is required although the language is nontechnical. 
The style is interesting. Each chapter preceded by black-and-white sketch of the subject. Rest of 
makeup is clear and attractive. 610.9 
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OVERSTREET, Bonaro W. How to Think about Ourselves. Harper, 1948. 205 p. 
6 


$3.00. 

A philosophy for living in this changing world based on sound psychological principles. While 
written in a fairly difficult vocabulary the personal approach will help the reader over some of 
the hurdles. Useful as a psychological self-help book for the adult with some command of 
English or a driving interest in the subject. Print is closely set and heavily massed but can be 


read without too much effort. 170 
SPENCER, CORNELIA. Understanding the Japanese. Aladdin Books, 1949. 277 p. 
$3.75. 7 


Àn excellent introduction to the Japanese for the American or foreign-born adult looking for 
information on their lives and culture. Requires some knowledge of English. The easy-flowing 
style and forceful presentation as well as the clear, strong print will help the reader over some of 
the vocabulary difficulties. 915.2 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTOR 


CHARLES C. BUTTERWORTH, formerly an instructor in English at the University 
of Pennsylvania, has by his own researches made himself an authority on the 
English versions of the Bible in the sixteenth century. He is the author of 
The Literary Lineage of the King James Bible, 1340-1611, and of a recent 
work on The English Primers, 1529-1545, both published by the University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 


WHITMAN EXHIBITION 
(See Frontispiece of this Bulletin) 


On NOVEMBER 14TH AN EXHIBITION Of selected items from the Oscar Lion 
Collection relating to Walt Whitman was opened in the Central Building of 
the Library. In speaking of this recent accession, Ralph A. Beals, Director 
of the Library said: “Mr. Lion's remarkable collection will be exceedingly 
valuable to the Whitman student. His gesture brings to The New York Public 
Library another great treasure — one that belongs to all America, but in a 
special sense, to New York City where Whitman lived and worked. We are 
proud to have this collection deposited here and grateful to Mr. Lion for his 
generosity and willingness to part with his Whitmania which he brought 
together so lovingly during nearly thirty-five years of enthusiastic collection.” 

The Collection consists of over 500 items, many of great rarity, some 
unique. Among the aggregation are books, manuscripts, letters, memoranda, 
and notebooks, relating to Whitman's writings, his early newspaper work in 
Brooklyn and New York, his experiences as a volunteer Civil War nurse, his 
jobs in Washington, his recollections of his early life and wanderings. Another 
segments consists of books, etc., about Whitman by both contemporary and 
later writers. There are also memorabilia. 

The incitement of Mr. Lion's interest in this great poet is interesting, as he 
tells it in How I Became A Whitmaniac: “In the fall of 1920 I subscribed to a 
magazine. Since I am an inveterate sender-for-things, I was intrigued by one 
of its offers which stated that for ten dollars 1 could be made a member of the 
“American Academy of Immortals’ and also get my choice of three books. 
Soon the books arrived, but one of them was one 1 had not ordered. My first 
impulse was to return it — but then as 1 turned its pages, my interest was 
aroused. The book was Song of Myself — Walt Whitman. That was the 
beginning!” 

[617] 
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In his introduction to a catalogue which the Library issued for the occasion 
of the exhibition, Lewis M. Stark, Chief of the Reserve Division, calls atten- 
tion to some of the treasures. “It would be difficult, for example, [he says] to 
exaggerate the interest and importance of what is undoubtedly the ‘star’ 
piece of the collection, Whitman's own copy of the second issue of Leaves of 
Grass, prefaced by quotations from reviews. . . . Pasted and pinned to the 
blank flyleaves ... are seven different manuscript versions of introductions 
intended for American editions. . . ." It was lost for many years and found 
only after Whitman's death, "crushed & torn,” says Horace L. Traubel, “in an 
old box, packed close with old mss & books." Of nearly as much significance is 
Whitman's copy of the 1860-61 Boston Leaves of Grass, the famous "Blue 
Book." Itis the volume which was discovered in Whitman's desk by Secretary 
of the Interior Harlan, leading to his dismissal from the Department on 
June 30, 1865. All of the manuscripts and letters — many of them laid in 
volumes — are significant. A small notebook of twenty-three pages, dating 
from about 1854, contains prose notes and suggestions for poems, some of 
which were used in different form in the 1855 Leaves of Grass. 

There is a large number of pictures and portraits, including the glass 
negative of the portrait used as the frontispiece of this number of the Bulletin, 
said to be Whitman 's favorite. 


The exhibition will remain on view until January 31st, 1954. The catalogue, 
with the Whitman portrait as frontispiece, is for sale at 75 cents. The text of 
the catalogue, Walt Whitman: The Oscar Lion Collection, will appear in the 
Bulletins pages early in 1954. 


PUBLICATIONS 


DURING THE PAST forty-three years, the Library has held in its Central 
Childrens Room an exhibition of current children's books suggested as 
Holiday gifts. Throughout November and December, parents bring their 
children in to look over the display and to make choices. As usual, the titles, 
with trade information and short annotations, are incorporated in a catalogue 
— Children's Book 1958 — which is free to visitors and available by mail 
for 10 cents. 


THERE IS A SMALL STOCK — too small to list in the Library's catalogue of 
publications — of Sumner H. Slicher's Strong Points and Weak Points in the 
American Economy, a lecture which Dr. Slichter gave before the Library's 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee last February. It appeared in the July Bulletin 
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but was also published separately in a special format for other purposes. The 
few remaining copies are available for 35 cents, net. 


Davib Brooks Corer has many fine things to say about Elsdon C. Smith's 
Personal Names: a Bibliography which the Library published earlier this year. 
In summary: "To either the specialist on names or to the ordinary reader 
about names... [this] monumental work... is a most useful and authoritative 
source book." 


THE READERS' ADVISER'S SERVICE 


My ADMIRATION FOR the institution known as the “Readers” Adviser's Service” 
of The New York Public Library is boundless, grateful, and — since I had 
only recently made use of it for the first time — no doubt a little naive. If all 
our public libraries offer comparable services, and I am told all the larger 
ones do, then millions of people have at their fingertips, free and for the 
asking, invaluable help in mapping out a course of reading on any subject 
dear to their hearts. 

It works so simply and so quickly. You telephone, or write, or go in, and 
- say to one of the Readers’ Advisers that you're interested, for instance, in 
the abolitionists, or in the development of labor unions, or in the history of 
censorship, or free speech, or whatever, and that you seem to be reading tons 
of stuff just to get a few driblets of usable information. Then and there the 
Readers’ Adviser takes over, and pretty soon you have a selected and highly 
pertinent list of books in your possession. No fuss and feathers, no charge, 
and mighty few false leads. 

I was so impressed with a five-page list that resulted from a brief — 
discussion 1 had had with a young man named Harry S. Weeks in the main 
library of New York that I phoned the local library at Stamford, Connecticut, 
which I use in the summer, to ask how and when the service started. Mrs.. 
Katherine Willis reported (without having to look anything up first) that 
over a quarter of a century ago the Readers Advisers Service was a pet 
dream of Librarian Jenny Flexner, sister of the renowned Abraham and 
Simon Flexner, and that she argued for it with every authority extant in the 
library world. It was slow going, but in 1941 she saw her dream realized and 
wrote a book about it, Readers Advisers at Work. Hooray for Jenny Flexner! 


LAURA Z. Hosson in “Trade Winds,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, August 8, 1953 * 


* Reprinted by permission of Mrs, Hobson and the Saturday Review of Literature. 
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EARLY BOOK ON MONEY 


RECENTLY THE LipraRy acquired a rare numismatic volume, Vortzeichnus 
und Geprüge der groben und. kleinen Müntzsorten, Leipzig, 1572. This first 
edition of one of the earliest illustrated German books on money contains 
nearly 1,000 woodcuts of the coins of Germany and other European countries. 
They were executed by Wolfgang Stuermer, one of the fine wood engravers 
of the sixteenth century. Both the obverse and reverse sides are shown. 
For their size, the reproductions give good detail. 

It is not surprising that this work should have been done in Leipzig, for 
in both the art of engraving and minting the Germans held a leadirig role. 
The German Taler was one of the important European pieces which un- 
doubtedly influenced the large silver pieces of other countries. While coins 
of the Medici, Gonzaga, Farnese, Visconti and D'Este families of Italy are 
excellent specimens of the minter's art, so are the Maximilian Taler of 1479, 
the Klappemünze of Frederic the Wise of Saxony, and the two later Maxi- 
milian Taler. 

Àn outstanding feature of the German coin series is its wealth of portrai- 
ture. Even on smaller pieces are found portraits of ruling sovereigns. Saxony 
itself is probably the most notable example of the practice, and it is not 
unusual to find three and four portraits on a single Taler. 

Another interesting feature of the book from an economic standpoint is 
the fact that it gives exchange rates in Saxonian money. With its fine woodcuts 
the volume will be a valuable addition to the Library's collection on money. 

GILBERT CAM 
EARLY BUSINESS MANUSCRIPT 
De Contractibus et Usuris, a series of treatises on business by Saint Bernardine 
di Siena, has been added to the Library by purchase. This fifteenth-century 
Latin manuscript, in Italian script, the work of a copyist, is a document of 
considerable beauty and delicacy. 

The treatises replace sermons preached in Italian in a Lenten series over 
a period of ten years. They deal with such subjects as commerce, property, 
and usury in a forthright manner. The Saint's definitions of what he regarded 
as ethical and just practices must have influenced his listeners in their daily 
lives, as they did the thinking of most later economic writers. 

Saint Bernardine, the son of a banking family, among other matters quotes 
figures for the Florentine government stocks, speaks about preventing bribery 
of officials, the fraud achieved by use of inferior dyes on Flemish textiles, and 


forced loans levied on citizens. FRACOIS-XAVIER GRONDIN 
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GIFTS 


THE FOLLOWING List of donors, with brief descriptions of their gifts, rep- 
resents a selection from the Library's records of material received during the 
month ended November 15, 1958. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are 


of New York City. 


Authors’ Gifts 


Mr. Joseph Ishill, Berkeley Heights, New 
Jersey — A signed copy of his The Oriole Press, 
a Bibliography, 1958 (edition limited to 50 
copies). 


Mrs. Eleanor Melville Metcalf, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts — A SE copy of her Herman 
Melville, Cycle and Epicycle, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1958. 


Collection 


Byram and Perlman — Clippngs, photographs 
and programs from Curtain Going Up, Gertie, 
and the Bucks County Playhouse. 


Memorabilia 


Gwladys (Mrs. Ralph) Cox — A copy of her 
“Mary Edith Buhler, a Road to Yesterday,” a 
bound typescript. The late Miss Buhler pub- 
lished considerable poetry and. was a frequent 
user of the Library's Genealogy room. 


Commemorative Volumes 


The Farmer' Fire Insurance Company, York, 
Pennsylvania — Pioneers in Protection, the 


Story of a Century of Fire Insurance Service, 
1853-1953, by Robert W. D'Ambry, 1958. 


Secretariado Nacional da Informacáo Cultura 
Popular e Turismó, Lisbon, Portugal — Ega de 
Queirós no centenário do seu nascimento, 1950. 


The Town Advisory Committee for Raynham 
Hall, Oyster Bay, New York — Historic Oyster 
Bay, by Frances Irvin, 1958. 


Instituto Histórico e Geográfico de Sao Paulo, 
Brazil — The first volume of Sao Paulo em 
quatro séculos, temas sobre alguns aspectos da 
história e da geografia. Published in commem- 
oration of the fourth centenary of the founding 
of the City, 1954, 


Colonel H. John J. Astor, London, England — 
Printing the Times since 1785, Some Account 
of the Means of Production and. Changes of 
Dress of the Newspaper, published by The 
Times, 1953. 


Periodicals 
Mr. Eric M. Hassberg — A complete file of 


the American Chess Problemist, June, 1949 — 
Spring, 1952, which he edited, 





USE AND ADDITIONS, NOVEMBER, 1953 


DURING THE MONTH of November, 1958, the total number or recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building was 87,623. They consulted 
217,279 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 235,692. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 992,486. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gifts 81,489 
volumes and 4,661 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 2,011 volumes, 4,215 pamphlets, 158 maps, and 52 prints. The Circula- 
tion Department received as gifts 446 volumes, 38 pamphlets. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Joan MACKENZIE Cory, Chief : 


ma 


~ 


Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Harriet E. Kemp 
SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES, Margaret Wehler 
BRONX REGIONAL, Isabel Jackson, Librarian 
EXTENSION DIVISION, Mrs. Jean Godfrey, Supt. 
RICHMOND REGIONAL, Katharine O’Bnen, 
Libranan 
INTERBRANCH LOAN, Henrietta Quigley, Supt. 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Lucille T. Mathews, Supt. 


CATALOGUING OFFICE, Ellen Peters, Supt. 

BOOK ORDER OFFICE, Mary E. Neubert, Supt. 

BINDING & PROCESSING OFFICE, William Stem, 
Supt. 

WORK WITH CHILDREN, Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, Supt. 

WORK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE, Margaret Scoggin, 
Supt. 

ADULT SERVICES, Leona Durkes, Supt. 


BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


MANHATTAN 


AGUILAR. 174 E. 110th St. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 

BLOOMINGDALE. 206 W. 100th St. Emily F. 
McCormick 

CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Ave. Regina Sludock 

CENTRAL CHILDREN'S ROOM. Central Bldg. 
Helen A. Masten 

CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Central Bldg. Ellen M. 
FitzSimons 

CHATHAM SQUARE. 83 E. Broadway. Marion Lang 

COLUMBIA. Room 101, Columbia University Library. 
Mrs Minam Phillips 

COLUMBUS, 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 

COUNTEE CULLEN. 104 West 186th St. Mrs. 
Dorothy Homer 

EPIPHANY. 228 E. 23rd St. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

58ru STREET. 127 E. 58th St. Mary C. Hatch: 

FORT WASHINGTON. 535 W. 179th Street. Wini- 
fred Gambril 

GEORGE BRUCE. 518 W, 125th St. Howard Rickert 

HAMILTON FISH PARK, 388 East Houston St. Ger- 
trude Finkel 

HAMILTON GRANGE. 503 West 145th St. Ida 
Malamud 

HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 W. 124th St. Eliza Marquess 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Ave., South. Mrs. Alice 
Vielehr 

INWOOD. 4790 Broadway. Edith Rees 

JACKSON SQUARE. 251 W. 13th St. Helen Morgan 

LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 168 Avenue of the 
Americas, Raymond Harns, Acting 

MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd St. Casindania Eaton 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES. 238 William St. James 
Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 2230 Munic- 
ipal Building, Amelia H. Munson 

Public Health Division, 125 Worth St. Daphne 
Kenway 

MUSIC LIBRARY. 121 E, 58th St. Gladys Chamberlain 

NATHAN STRAUS. 348 E. 32nd St. Mrs. Blanche 
Brauneck 

96rm STREET, 112 East 96th St. Irene Patjens 

ll5r& STREET. 203 W. 115th St. 

125TH STREET. 224 E. 125th St. 

OTTENDORFER. 135 Second Ave. Charlotte Hubach 

PICTURE COLLECTION. Central Building. Romana 
Javitz 

RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Ave. Myrtle Reynolds 

ST. AGNES. 444 Ams'^rdam Ave. Dorothy Cobb 

SCHOMBURG COLL CTION. 104 W, 136th St. 
Jean Blackwell 

Ge PARK. 199 E. Broadway. Mxs. Beulah T. 

eetz 

67TH AER 828 x. 67th St. Margarethe Korten- 
beute 

TEACHERS” LIBRARY. 112 E, 96th St. Esther Gorey 

TOMPKINS SQUARE. 831 E. 10th St. Margaret Marks 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St. Nicholas Ave, 
Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 

WEBSTER. 1465 York Ave. Dorothy L. Hull 

YORKVILLE. 222 E. 79th St. Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 


BRONX REFERENCE CENTER. 2555 Manon Ave. 
Julia Ármstrong 

CITY ISLAND. 825 City Island Ave. Mrs. Stella 
Webber 

CLASON'S POINT. 1205 Harrod Place. Earle Gladden 

Seo T RERTER, Bldg. 10. 3060 Yates Ave. Gerald 

o 

FORDHAM. 2558 Bainbridge Ave, 

GUN HILL. Building. 10. 740 Gun Hil Rd. Anne 
Judge 

HIGH BRIDGE. 78 W. 168th St. Marjone C. Burbank 

HUNT'S POINT. 877 Southern Blvd. 

KINGSBRIDGE. 3041 Kingsbridge Ave. Eileen Riols 

MELROSE. 910 Morris Ave. Ruth Shinnamon 

MORRISANIA. 610 E. 169th St. Ralph Long 

MOTT HAVEN, 321 E. 140th St. Mildred Nelson 

PARKCHESTER. 1384 Metropolitan Ave. Mrs. Alice 
Alexander 

PELHAM PARKWAY. Building 16. 2280 Wallace 
Avenue. Grace Iijima 

SEDGWICK. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. 
Ethel E. Frey 

TREMONT. 1866 Washington Ave. Mrs. Polly Post 
Nelson 

UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS. 2019 University Avenue. 
Mrs. Eleanor Horton 

VAN CORTLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Ave. Florence 
Hoch 

VAN NEST, 707 Rhinelander Ave. Elizabeth Hudson 

WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Pl. Alice McQuaid 

WEST FARMS, 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Mrs. Nadine 
Murayama 

WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 1400 Dolen Park. Mrs. 
Eleanor Janssen 

WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4304 Katonah Avenue. 
Mrs. Louise H. Woods 

WOODSTOCK, 761 E. 160th Street, Erna Obermeier 


RICHMOND 


GREAT KILLS. 3936 Amboy Road. Mrs. Lou Walker 

NEW DORP (Hughes Memorial Library). 155 Third 
Street. 

PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett St. Mrs. Mary Bowles 

RICHMOND REGIONAL. 10 Hyatt Street, Katherme 
O'Brien 

ST. GEORGE. 10 Hyatt Street. Phyllis Tinckler. 

SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. Mirte Van Pelt 

STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. Muriel Bedell 

TODT HILL. 255 Westwood Avenue, Mrs. Irene 
Van Wagenen 

TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Road, Genevieve Wells 

WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenue. 
Eleanor Ayoub 


Exhibitions in the Central Building " - | 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN DECEMBER 
| Room 324 


TOBACCO ON THE STAGE 
A selection of rare editions of plays in the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 
LOBBY AND 2ND FLOOR CORRIDOR 


FLIGHT 
Books, manuscripts, prints and models are being shown 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE OSCAR LION COLLECT ION 
ON WALT WHITMAN Room 112 
A printed catalogue is for sale, 
Ñ, 
Room 78 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS 


The annual display in the Central Children's Room. A catalogue is for sale 
Room 84 


THOMAS MORLEY, ELIZABETHAN MUSICIAN 
An exhibition in the Music Division commemorating the 350th anniversary of the 


composer's death, 
Ist FLoor CORRIDOR 


THE LIBRARY’S BOOKS 
A selection of the Library’s publications which are still in print and for sale. North cases 
SRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 


WOOD CUTS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF FIVE CENTURIES 
Especially interesting in its contrast of the vitality of the sixteenth and twentieth 


' centuries. In South Print Gallery. 
SnD FLOOR CORRIDOR | 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 
Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical -Prints 
In the North Print Gallery. 
PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 
MAI Lossy 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 


1847-1926. 
7 . Sap FLOOR, CORRIDOR 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of SS 


editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 
First FLOOR CORRIDOR 


HISTORY OF PRINTING 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 


K press work, 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 


mA 
^ Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others 
| [624] 


